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General Editors’ Preface 


Critical studies in Jaina religion and philosophy and researches in 
Jaina literature have conspicuously lagged behind in the march of Oriental 
scholarship with the result that our picture and perspective of Indian 
cultural heritage are far from being perfect and complete. Very often 
eminent scholars both from abroad and at home have stressed the pressing 
need of speeding up the progress of Jaina studies by critically editing 
ancient texts in different languages and by researches in various branches 
of Jainology. 

Brahmachilri jTvaraja Gautamachandaji, Sholapur, whose biography 
is already included in the First Volume of this Series (Tiloyapaijriatti, part 
i» PP- 9“i2), is well-known for his piety, love of learning and philanthropic 
zeal. It Was with a vie\V to advance the cause of Jaina studies that the 
Jivarilja Jairta Granthamalfi was started under the auspices of the Jaina 
Sarfiskrti Sarhrak^aka Sarhgha which was founded by him by creating a Trust 
for it of his entire property amounting to about two lakhs of rupees. 

It is with great pleasure that the General Editors present to the 
wofld of scholars this learned work, Yftmstllaki* and Indian Culture, by 
Professor K. K. Handiqtii as the Second Volume of the Jivaraja Jaina 
Granthamfila. Though the Vaiiastilaka (a. d. 959) had attracted the 
attention of Sanskrit scholars like Peterson and others, the literary genius 
and the wealth of learning of Somadeva were not fully appreciated. 
This dissertation will enable us now to assess the value of Somadeva’s 
achievements in Indian literature. Somadeva, as Professor Handiqui 
has observed, ‘ is one of the most versatile talents in the history of 
Indian literature, and his masterpiece Yasastilaka reveals the manifold 
aspects of his genius. He is a master of prose and verse, a profound scholar 
with a well-stocked memory, an authority on Jaina dogma, and a critic 
of contemporary philosophical systems. He is a close student of the art 
of Government, and in this respect his Yasastilaka and Nltivdkydmrta 
supplement each other. He is a redactor of ancient folktales and religious 
stories, and at times shows himself an adept in dramatic dialogue. Last 
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but not least, he is a keen observer of men and manners. The position 
of Somadeva is, indeed, unique in Sanskrit literature.’ 

Turning to Somadeva’s Yamstilaha, ‘the salient feature of the story 
of Ya^odhara is that it is a realistic tale based on a domestic tragedy, even 
an unpleasant incident of domestic life, around which is woven a story 
of moral and religious edification’. It ‘is, as a matter of fact, the only 
considerable Sanskrit prose romance which deals with tragic incidents 
of conjugal life, eschewing romantic love in favour of grim realities and 
the workings of fate’. Though the chief object of this tale is to propound the 
highest standard of human morals, namely, the principle of Ahimsil, Soma- 
deva has made his religious romance an elegant specimen ot artistic Sanskrit 
prose and poetry. ‘ Apart from its sjiecial characteristics as a prose narra- 
tive, Yasastilaka combines features which bring it into relation with diverse 
branches of Sanskrit literature. It is not only a Jaina romance in prose and 
verse but a learned compendium of Jaina and non-Jaina philosophical and 
rel'gious doctrines, a manual of statecraft, and a great repository of KiTvya 
poetry, ancient tales, citations and references, and numerous rare words 
of lexical interest. Somadeva’s Ya 4 astilahx is a work of massive scholarship 
enlivened by occasional flashes cf literary genius and poetic feeling.’ 

It is indeed very happy that such a masterpiece of literature as 
the Yasastifaka is thoroughly studied in its various aspects by an eminent 
and versatile Sanskritist of the status and standing of Professor Handiqui. 
His mastery over the niceties of the Sanskrit language and Kavya poetry are 
well-known to all by his ‘ English Translation of Sriharsa’s Naisadhacarita 
with extracts from unpublished commentaries, appendices on philosop- 
hical allusions etc.’, Lahore 1934. Thus Somadeva for his literary tehabi- 
litation has found a worthy scholar in Professor Handiqui wno 
possesses rare qualities of sympathetic ai d judicious understanding, wide 
and rich information and deep and critical learning. He undertook and 
completed the study of Ya^astilaka while he was the Principal and Senior 
Professor of History and Sanskrit at J. B. College, Jorhat (Assam). Very 
few Sanskrit works have been studied as thoroughly as the Yamatilaka 
in this work; and Professor Handiqui deserves every praise for his steady 
labours and painstaking researches. The Sanskrit studies have become richer 
by his present contribution. 
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The Authorities of the Jivaraja Jaina GranthamSlS offer their 
sincere thanks to Professor K. K. Handiqui for his generosity in placing 
his learned dissertation at their disposal for publication in this Series. 

It is a matter of pleasure for the General Editors to record their 
thanks to Br. Jlvanljaji as well as to the members of the Trust Committee 
and Prabandhasamiti for their active interest in the Series, and also to 
Professor Handiqui for his willing cooperation. They trust that the present 
Volume is a worthy contribution to Indian studies, and it would open in 
future many a new line of study in the fields of Jaina religion, philosophy 
and literature. 

Kolhapur, ) A. N. Upadhye & H. L. Jain 

May 1949 J Uenerftl Editors 



PREFACE 


Sotuaileva’s was composed in 959 a. d. somewhere in 

the. area corresponding to modern Dharwar and tlie westernmost districts 
of Hyderabad State. It is a Jaina religious romance written In Sanskrit 
prose and verse, but more important as an oncyclopedic record of literary, 
Socio-political, religious ami philosophical data, valuable for the study of 
the cultural history of India, and particularly of the Deccan, in the tenth 
century and thereabouts, when the Kilstraknta empire still held sway in 
that part of the country. The object of the present volume is a critical 
study of the work ; and if we have often gone far outside the limits of the 
text, it was only to give a more comprehensive picture of the life and 
thought of the times with reference to antecedent and subsequent factors 
in Indian cultural development. 

The Sanskrit text was published long ago by the Nirnaya Sagar 
press in two volumes of a little over a thousand pages with the commentary 
of ^rutasagara. The second volume of the work appeared in 1903, and 
the second edition of the first volume in 1916. A voluminous Jaina text 
composed in a difficult style could hardly be expected to be popular even 
with advanced students of Indian literaturt*. To add to our difficulties, 
the commentary, which is our only guide to the work, breaks off at p.244 of 
the second volume ; and the printed text was found to be far too defective 
to admit of a critical study of the work. 

To obviate these difficulties, I have utilized the following manuscripts 
of the text kindly lent by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona: 1) ms. A: No.280 of 1902-07, folios 434; 2) ms. B; No.752 of 1886-92, 
folios 391; 3) ms. C: No.274 of A. 1883-84, folios 341; and 4) another 
incomplete manuscript of the work. Of these ms. A is the most important. 
It is not only correct but contains valuable marginal notes which have 
been of great use in studying the text, specially the portion dealing with 
Jaina doctrines, on which the commentary is not available. Notes from 
MS. A have been incorporated in the present work; and, here and there, 
a line or a verse omitted in the printed text has been added from the 
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mfuiuscripts in tlie footnotes. In fact, nearly all the quotations from 
Somaduva’s V<<sastlUth<. in the present volume have been collated with the 
manuscripts, especially A. 

1 am grateful to Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Kolhapur, for his generous 
and voluntary offer to publish this work on behalf of the Jaina Samskrti 
Sarhraksaka Saifigha of Sholapur. The muniticeiice of the Sarhgha has 
made the publication possible in a comparatively short time, but the work 
would not have appeared in a presentable form without Dr. Upadhye’s 
tireless efforts. 

Dr. \'. Kaghavan of Madras University was kind enough to send 
me an offprint of his inlercsting paper Gleania<js froni Soiimdevastlri’s 
yasastilaka Cumpa published in Gmvjanotlm Jlia Renectrclk Institute Journal 

( February- August, 1944). Dr. Kaghavan refers in his paper to the 
unpublished commentary of Srideva on the text. It is a fragment of 34 
leaves preserved in the Khandarkar Oriental Keseai’ch Institute, and its 
existence was not known to me at the time of borrowing the manuscripts 
mentioned above. 

I am indebted to my friend Prof. P. K. (lode. Curator, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Kesearch Institute, for help in connection with manuscripts, and 
especially for carefully made cojiies of articles and papers otherwise inaccess- 
ible to me. The photographs of the sculptures relating to the ancient 
Jaina Stupa of Mathura were a gift from J3r, Vasudev Agrawala when he 
was Curator of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. The Saiva sculpture 
preserved in the Kajputana Museum, Ajmer, is rejjroduced in this book with 
the kind permission of the Archaeological Survey of India. My sincere 
thanks arc duo to Sj. Brajendra Kumar Acharya, Lecturer in Bengali, Cotton 
College, for compiling the General Index. 

Gauhati, ■) 

April, 1949. j 


K. K. HAKDiqui 



CHAPTER I 

SoMADEVA AND TCS AqB 


Two works of Somadeva are extant: Ya4astilakc^ and Nltivdhyd^ 
mrta.* The former, called also Ya^odham-mahardja-carita, deals with 
the pathetic story of Prince Yai^odhara in prose and verse in eight Books 
called Aiivasas. The latter work is a treatise on polity, divided into 
thirty-two chapters consisting of aphorisms on the various topics dealt with. 
Nuivakydmrta seems to have been written after Ya^mtilaka. 

Somadeva gives a fair amount of information about himself at the 
end of his Ya^mtildka. He belonged to an order of Jaina monks knowa as 
Devasaihgha, and was the disciple of Nemideva who was the disciple of 
Yaiodeva.® The colophon ro Nuivakydmrta tells us that Somadeva was 
the younger brother of Mahendradeva, and had the following honorific titles ; 
Syadvaddcalasirhha * A lion on the mountain of Syadvada’, Tarkika-cakravartin 
‘The Lord of the logicians’, Vadibha-paficanana ‘A lion to the elephants, 
to wit, the disputants’, Vakkallola-payonidhi ‘An ocean of the waves of 
eloquence’, and Kavikularaja ‘The king of the poets’. We are also told that 
Somadeva was the author of Ya^odharct-mahdrdjct-carita, Sann^vaii- 
prakarana, Mahendra-mdtali-saihjalpa and Yukticintdmanisutra, There is 
Some doubt about the title of the last work, as a manuscript of Nuivakydmrta 
written in Saihvat 1290, and preserved in one of the Jaina Bha^d&rs 
at Pattan, gives it as Yukticintama^istava*. 

In one of the concluding verses of Ya^astilaka Somadeva tells us that 
the work was copied by a celebrated scribe named Bacchuka, who was called 
Lekhaka-^ikhamani, and whose calligraphy seems to have been utilized 
by the fair sex for their love-letters.® All trace of this first copy of the 
original manuscript seems to have been losu 
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EaTyam&l& 70, Parts I & II, Bombay 1901. 

M&nikaohandra D. Jaina Grantham&l& 22, Bombay 1922. 

t, qnsqsOT: ll Yaiattitaha, part 11, p. 418. 


Deteriptivt Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Jain bandore at Pattan^ To]. I, p. 31, 
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Somadeva goes on to say that the Kavya, that is, Yaiastilaha was 
composed in ^aka 881 (959 a. d. ), the cyclic year being Siddhartha, on the 
Madana-trayoda^i day of the month of Caitra, when Krsnarajadeva was 
extending his sway at Melpati, after having vanquished the PSndya, Cola, 
Cerama ( i. e. Cera ), Ceylonese and other kings.^ Somadeva’s statement is 
remarkable for its historical accuracy, as it is corroborated by the Karhad 
plates of the great Raistrakuta emperor Kr§oa III, issued on the 9th March, 
959 A. D., at Melpati, a few weeks earlier than the completion of Somadeva’s 
Yaiaitildka.* The subject of the inscription is the grant of a village in 
Karahata (Karhad in Satara district) to a ^aiva ascetic, but the record was 
issued at Melpati (Melpadi in North Arcot district), where the emperor was 
encamped with his victorious army ‘for establishing his followers in the 
southern provinces, for taking possession of the estates of the provincial 
chiefs and for constructing certain temples’.* The inscription, like Somadeva, 
refers to Kr^^a Ill’s victories over the Colas and the kings of the Ceranma 
(i. e. Cera), Pandya and other countries as well as Ceylon, and tells us, besides, 
that he erected a pillar of victory at Rame^vara.^ The emperor states in the 
record that he issues the order, ‘having established his victorious camp 
at Melpati’ [rndpati-samavdsita-^nmadvijaya-katahena mayd). 

The victory over the Colas was the most important, as Kr^i^a III 
is known to have occupied ToDdaimandalam (to the north of the Ksveri), 
and appears to have annexed the northern part of the Cola dominions to his 
empire, sometime after the decisive battle of Takkolam in 949 a. d., when 
the Cola crown-prince Rajaditya, the son of Parantaka I, was killed on 
the battlefield by Kri^^a’s tributary and ally, the Gahga ruler Butuga II.* 
The Kaihad grant of 959 a. d. shows the Ra^trakuta emperor in his camp 
at Melpati at the close of his victorious southern campaigns. As a recent 
authority on Cola history says, “ there can be no question that the effect on 
the Cola empire was ruinous, and that as a consequence of the blow in 



2 Spigraphia Indiea, Vol. IV, parts VI and VII. “ The date of the grant tras 
Wednesday, the thirteenth of the dark fortnight of Fhalgupa of the oyolio year 
Kftlayakta, the 8aka year being 880 past (1, 66 f.).” 

3 Ibid., p. 281. 

4 Somadeva says: JUU^T* The inscription says: ftqr 

6 Altekar:2%s and tknr tinw, p. U7 ff.| Fooaa 1934. 
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the notthi much of the south also slipped out of Parantaka’s hands. The Cola 
empire was no more ; it had to be built up all over again 

It is interesting to note that the MelpSti camp of Kr^pa III is 
mentioned also by Pu§padanta in his Mahdpurdnct, a voluminous work in 
Apabhrarh^a verse on the lives of the sixty-three heroes {^aldkd-purusas) 
of the Jaina faith, commenced in 959 a. d., that is, in the year of the comple- 
tion of Somadeva’s YaiastUaka, and finished in 965 A. d.* Fu^padanta says 
in hxs Mdhdpurdi^a I. 3 — 

HnWoH Slit gftj Wfl^WRT I 

Fuspadanta means to say that he commenced his PurSpa in the cyclic year 
Siddhartha (the same as that mentioned by Somadeva) when ‘the lord of 
kings ’, Tudiga, explained in the gloss as Kr§paraja, was in the city of MepadI, 
identified in the gloss with Mmapatlya-nagara, that is, Melpati, after having 
severed the Cola prince’s head ‘ with the hair tied up This is obviously 
a reference to Bajaditya’s death in the battle of Takkolam, the memory of 
which was still fresh in 959. Pu§padanta describes the town of MelpAti 
as ‘ rolling in festivities ’, and as a place where presents of money and gold 
had been given to the poor. It is natural to surmise that £r$pa III was 
celebrating his southern victories at Melpati that year, and the town was in 
a gay mood on account of the celebrations. The year 959 a. d. was indubi* 
tably a year of political and cultural importance in the history of the Dekkan, 
as it not only saw the consummation of Ba§itrakuta hegemony in the south, 
but the commencement and completion respectively of two monumental works 
of Indian literature. 

Although Somadeva was a contemporary of Kr^pa III, his work was 
not composed at MAnyakheta, the Ba$trakuta capital, but at an obscure place 
called GahgadhAra, which seems to have been the capital of a prince named 
VAgaraja, the eldest son of a Calukya chief named Arikesarin, a tributary of 
Kr?paraja.* The Arikesarin mentioned by Somadeva belonged to an obscure 

1 Nilakanta Sastri: The Colae, Yol. I, p. 162. 

2 Yaidya: Introdaotion to Jaeaharaeariu, p. 20, Poona 1931. 

3 ‘ ufir jpwjpwr 

Yt^tUaka, Book YIII, 

part II, p. 419. Ms. A roads ^his is omitted altogether in Mss. 

B and 0. Ms. B, however, reads eQSrRt, and in Ms, 0 seems to be 

oorreoted into 
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branch of the Caliikya dynasty, which ruled over a province called Jola, 
a portion of which is said to have been included in the modern district of 
DhSrwar in Bombay Presidency.^ Nothing is known about Gangadhara, 
but it seems to have been somewhere in or around Dharwar District. It may 
perhaps be identified with Gangawati in the south-western corner of Hyderabad 
State in Raichur District, quite near Dharwar. There is also a river named 
Gangawali in the North Kanara District south-west of Dharwar.* 

As regards the prince during whose reign Somadeva oomposed his 
romance, there is some doubt about the reading of the name Vagaraja found 
in the printed text of Ya^astilaha, Of the manuscripts of the work used 
by me, the well-written and correct A reads Vagaraja as in the printed 
edition, but mss. B and C read Vadyaraja, while a manuscript consulted 
by Pt. Nathuram Premi reads Vadyagaraja.® The correct name, as we shall 
see, seems to be Baddiga of which Vadyaraja and Vadyagaraja are Sanskri- 
tized variations. 

A copper plate inscription in Sanskrit recently found at Parbhani in 
Hyderabad State* not only gives us a glimpse of Somadeva seven years after 
the c'^mposition of Ya^astilaka but furnishes a genealogy of the feudatory 
Calukya chiefs in whose territory he lived and worked. The genealogy of 
these tributaries of the Ra^trakutas, hitherto known to us from the Kanarese 
Bhdrata composed by the Jaina poet Pampa in 941 a. d.,® is here carried 
to 966 A. D., the date of the inscription. The list of kings may be compiled 
as follows : 

Yuddhamalla I, Arikesarin I, Narasirhha I (-|-Bhadradeva), Yuddha- 
maHa II, Baddiga I (defeated and captured Bhima), Yuddhamalla III, 
Narasimha II, Arikesarin II (married a Rai?ti^akuta princess named 
Lokambika), Bhadradeva, Arikesarin III, Baddiga II (Vadyaga) and 
ArikesM?in IV. 

Of the kings mentioned Arikesarin II was the patron of Hampa who 
wrote his masterpieces in 941 a. d. ; while Baddiga II or Vadyaga was 
the king during whose reign Somadeva completed his romance in the year 
95‘9 A. D., as recorded in the colophon. The inscription under disoossion 

1 Bhandarkar : Eatly Uiatory of the Dekkan, tiiird edition, p. 167. 

2 The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Yol. XXVI, Atlas, Plates 39 and 42. 

8 Pt. Premi: Jaina Sahitya aura Itihdsa, p. 76, Bombay 1942. 

4 Beprodnoed in the above work ( p. 90 fl. ) from the Journal of the BhJ^ata Itih&ea 
StuUodhana Mai^fola, Poona, Vol. XIII, No. 3, published in Mar&thl. 

6 Bh a niir kor ; Sarly H'.atory (f the Dtkkm, p, 137 and Altekar : The BatHrakiilaa 
and their time, p. 129. 
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records the grant of a village to Somadeva by Vadyaga’s son Arikesarin IV" 
in ^aka 888 or 966 A. D. for the repairs and upkeep of a Jaina temple called 
Subhadhama-jinalaya, built by Vadyaga in the capital ( Lem )bulapataka. The 
name of the village granted to Somadeva was Vanikatupulu.* 

It is clear from the above record that in 966 a. d. Somadeva was in 
charge of the ^ubhadhama temple, and seen*3 to have carried on h’S literary 
activities undisturbed, as a hitherto unknown work Sydclmdopani^ad is here 
attributed to him in addition to Yaiodharaea/rita} He was held in the 
highest esteem by his contemporaries, and kings and feudatory chiefe are 
described as reverently bowing at his feet.® 

It may be noted in this connection that there are at least two 
puzzling factors in the inscription we are considering. Firstly, the Saihgha 
to which Somadeva belonged is here called Gaudasamgha : Ya^odeva, the guru 
of Somadeva's guru Nemideva, is assigned to this Samgha.* But, as we have 
seen, Somadeva himself describes Yaj^odeva as belonging to the Devasaihgha. 
Secondly, the capital of Arikesarin IV is stated to be ( Lem )bulapataka, 
about which nothing definite is known, although it might be somewhere in 
Hyderabad State. It is noteworthy that wo have so far the names of three 
capitals of the Calukya chiefs who ruled in the J ola territory. Arikesarin II, 
who was the patron of the famous Kannada poet Pampa, ruled at Puligere 
(mod. Lakshmesvar in Dharwar District);' Vadyaga is described by 
Somadeva as ruling at Gahgadhara; and his son Arikesarin IV calls 
( Lem )bulapataka his capital. It may also be noted that just as Arikesarin, 
the father of Vadyaga, is described by Somadeva as a humble tributary of 
Kr^naraja ( Kr§na III ), similarly the present inscription describes Arike* 
sarin, the son of Vadyaga, as a tributary of the same overlord in exactly 
similar terms.® 

While Somadeva was a contemporary of Kv?i?a III and Vadyaga, 
it is not clear whether either of them was his patron; probably he had no 
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^ 5151% l» Pt. Premi ( op. oifc. ) is inclined to identify 
this Qauda with the Oola or Golla kingdom of the South, mentioned in the ^ravapa 
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^atroh''pro^erly so called. Somadeva was a Jaina AeSrya and respeetfolly 
tnentions his gfttrw. He was, besides, a political thinker, and in his 
Nttivdhydmrta pays homage to the state and not to any king.* It is, 
however, certain that he was intimately acquainted with court life, and may 
have passed some time in the Ha^trakuta capital. The court life so minutely 
described by him in Book III of his Ya^astilaka does not apply to a petty 
feudatory chief like that of GangadharS, and can be true only of a sovereign 
of imperial status, who receives embassies from foreign courts, declares war 
against refractory kings, and has at his disposal regiments drawn from 
diflFerent parts of Hindustan.* Somadeva, the author of Nuivdkydmrta, 
was a patriotic citizen of the Ra^trakuta empire, and gave much thought 
to the principles of state-craft and the well-being of the state, and in his 
great romance he gives a picture of the imperial court, besides throwing 
sidelights on the problems of government affecting war and peace. 

The tenth century, like its predecessor, was a flourishing period of 
Jaina literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit, and in Kanarese as well. Confining 
ourselves to the epoch of Somadeva, we may safely assume it to coincide with 
the reign of Kr§pa III from 989 to 968 a. d., and within these limits we come 
across several distinguished names in the annals of scholarship and literature. 
In 941 the famous Kanarese poet Pampa wrote his two poems, Adipurdna, 
which relates the history of the first Tirthamkara, and Vikramdrjuna-vijaya, 
which tells the story of the Mahabharata, or rather that of Arjuna. About 
the year 950 PSnna, the second great Kanarese poet of the century, wrote his 
S'dntipurd^a, which relates the legendary history of the sixteenth Tirthaih* 
kara, under the patronage of Kr^pa III who gave the poet the honorific title 
of Ubhaya-kavi-cakravartin for his proficiency in Kanarese and Sanskrit.' 
Quite at the beginning of the reign of Kr^pa III, Indranandin wrote in 
Sanskrit a work called JvdldmdiintrkcUpa dealing with a mystic fire-cult 
associated with the goddess JvAlamalinT. The work was composed in 939 a. d. 
at Manyakheta and refers to Kr^paraja.* 

Among the immediate contemporaries of Somadeva we come across 
two distinguished names : Pui^padanta and MufljArya Vidighahghala Bhatta. 
We have, already referred to the former, who commenced his Mahdpurd^a 
in 959 A. D. under the patronage of Kr$^a Ill’s minister Bharata, and wrote 
two other works, Jasaharaoarin, which, like Somadeva’s Yaicutilaka, relates 

1 '3M sw* i’ 

2 See below Chapters lY and Y. 

3 Rioe: Kanarese Ziteratzsre, 

4 Hiralal : Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Uanueetipte in C% P* and Porat^ 
p. XXX. 
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the story of Yalodhara, and Ndyahumdracariu or the story of NSgakamSra, 
both under the patronage of Bharata’s son and successor Nanna.* Pu^pa- 
danta wrote in Apabhraiii^a verse, and is one of the most important Jaina 
poets in that language so far discovered; and his prodigious literary activity 
bears witness to the flourishing condition of Apabhraxii^a literature in 
the tenth century. Harii|iena‘ who wrote hi^ Dharmaparlhd in Apabhrath^a 
in 988 A. D. mentions three distinguished Apabhraibla poets : P^^padanta, 
Svayaihbhu and Caturmukha ; and Pu^padanta himself refers to Svayaihbhu 
and Caturmukha in his Mahdpurdna 1.9.® The works of Svayarhbhu— 
PaUmaoariu and Rifthanemicariu — are available in manuscript, and his son 
Tribhuvana Svayaihbhu was also a poet and made substantial additions to bUt 
father’s poems.* Svayarhbhu may be assigned to the eighth or ninth 
century, as he mentions Bavi^ena, the author of Fadmacarita (seventh 
century), in his Paiirmeariu, and is himself mentioned by Pu^padanta. 
Caturmukha is earlier than Svayaihbhu, as the latter mentions him in his 
Ri^han&miccmu and other works. It is also noteworthy that a number of 
other Apabhrath^a poets is died by Svayarhbhu in another work of his, 
a treatise on Prosody called Svaywmhhu-chanda. There was thus a well- 
detmed literary tradition in Apabhrami^a in and before Somadeva’s time ; 
and there is no doubt that he was to some extent influenced by the prevailing 
current of Apabhram^a poetry, as he has used various Apaohraih^a metres 
with considerable skill in a number of verses of his Yaiastilaha' The use of 
Apabhrarh^a metres in Sanskrit verse is a novel experiment on the part of 
a writer who sets out to write classical Sanskrit in the style of Subandhu and 
Baijia, but it shows the wide range of Somadeva’s literary equipment and his 
interest in the vernacular literature of the time. Further, in spite of the 
divergent character of the works of Somadeva and Pu$padanta, they seem 
to have occasionally drawn on common sources for some at least of the 
literary material handled by them. The story of Ya^odhara itself is one such 
example ; while the tale of Jamadagni and the two birds, and that of ^ribhiiti 
and Bhadramitra related by Somadeva as independent stories in Yaiastilahd^ 
Books VI and VII®, occur in Pu^padanta’s Mahdpurdvua (LXV. 13 ff. and 
LVll. 7 ff.) as part of a larger scheme of Jaina religious and mythological 
stories. 


1 For details see the lutroduotions to the critical editions of these works. The first 
two are edited by Dr. Vaidya and the third by Prof. Jain. 

2 AnnaU of the B« O. B. I., XXIII, 592-608; Ft. Premi’s Jaina Sahitya anra I^iMia. 
p, 326. 

3 ^331 ^3 ^ tuig <U3 > 

4 See Pt. Premi’s article on Svsyaibbha in bis Jaina Sahitya anra IHhiita, 

6 See below Chapter TII. 

6 See below Chapter XYL 
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Munjaryya Vadighanghala Bhatta is known to us from the Kudlnr 
plates of the Ganga king Marasirhha, dated 963 a. d.^ Marasiriiha was 
a tributary of Kr?aa III, and the grant of a village to Vadighanghala Bhatta 
by the former forms the subject of the inscription, which eloquently describes 
the great Jaina teacher’s attainments and influence. Vadighanghala Bhatta 
was a distinguished grammarian and seems to have propounded a system of 
grammar on a sure and sound basis.® He was an expert in Lokayata, 
Sariikhya and Buddhist philosophy as well as Vedio interpretation,® a great 
master of Jaina doctrine, and an eminent poet. He was intimately connected 
with the Ganga king Butuga II and Kr§na III and the Rastrakuta capital. 
We are told that his faultless and eloquent elucidation of literature (sdhitya- 
mdMfd ) made Gahga-Gahgeya ( Butuga II ), ‘a cuckoo in the pleasure-garden 
ef learning’, his pupil. He was honoured by the learned men of Vallabharaja’s 
capital, who were enlightened by his exposition of all branches of political 
aoieuce,* and Vallabharaja seems to be no other than Krsna III who is called 
Vallabhanarendradeva in the Karhad grant, and Vallabhanarendra and 
Vallabharaya in Puspadanta’s works.® Kr§na is, moreover, explicitly 
mentioned in the inscription, which declares that Krsna raj adeva, who with 
his tributaries honoured the master, conquered the regions by acting upon 
his counsel, which was ‘sound in relation to the present as well as the future’.® 
It would thus appear that while Somadeva was preoccupied with the theore- 
tical principles of state-craft, Vadighanghala Bhatta played the role of 
a practical statesman and acted as a political adviser to the Rastrakuta 
emperor. The glory and achievements of the empire seem to have opened new 
vistas before the thinking men of the age, and persons like Somadeva and 
Vadighanghala Bhatta, who in other times would probably have confined 
themselves to literature or speculative thought, took a deep interest in 
matters of vital importance to the state. The disruption of the Ra§trakuta 
empire after Kr§na III must have been a rude shock to cultural possibilities 
in the Dekkan. 


1 Text and translation in Annual Report of the Mysore Arehoeolofoal Department 
for 1921. 

3 line 162. 

4 ‘qw 

lines 166-169. 

® Jasaharaeariu 1. 1, 3; Nayakumvtraeariu 1. 3, 2. 

6 



f’, lines 169-171. 
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Two Impottant Jaina poets Vadiraja and Vadibhasiriiha’are said to be 
Somadeva’s disciples, ^rutasagara in his commentary on Ya^astilaka 2. 126 
quotes a statement which represents Somadeva as saying that both VadirSja 
and Vadibhasiriiha are his disciples.' The statement cannot, however, 
be traced in the two extant works of Somadeva, and neither Vadiraja nor 
Vadibhasiriiha claims Somadeva as his guru in any of their works. Vadiraja 
says at the end of his Fdr^vcmdthacarita, a poem in 12 cantos, that his guru 
is Matisagara; besides, he belonged to the Nandisariigha, while Somadeva 
belonged to the Devasariigha. Similarly, Vadibhasiriiha in his prose romance 
Oadyacintdmani 1.6 gives expression to his deep obligations to his guru 
Pu^pasena. On the other hand, it is not chronologically impossible for 
Vadiraja and Vadibhasiriiha to be regarded as disciples of Somadeva^ 
Vadiraja, according to his own statement, wrote his Pdr^vandthacarita in 
6aka 947 (1025 a. n.) during the reign of the Western Calukya king 
Jayasiriiha II who ruled from 1015 to 1042 a. d. As regards Vadibhasiriiha, 
he as well as Vadiraja is mentioned in the Belgamve grant of Jayasiriiha II, 
dated 1036 a. d., which describes a Saiva savant named Vadi-Rudraguna 
as having defeated in argument Vadibhasiriiha, Vadiraja and other scholars*; 
anti the great king Rajaraja mentioned at the end of Vadibhasiriiha’s poem 
K^atracu^dmani^ might very well refer to the Cola king Rajaraja the Great 
who ruled from 985 to 1014 A. D. It will be thus seen that Vadiraja and 
Vadibhasiriiha flourished in the first quarter of the eleventh century; and 
assuming ^rutasagara’s statement to be correct and genuine, they may be 
regarded as having been Somadeva’s disciples during their boyhood. But, 
nevertheless, it is strange that they should be so completely silent about 
their early guru Somadeva. 

The epoch of Somadeva was preceded and followed by a considerable 
output of Jaina literature in various parts of India. Among his predecessors, 
from the beginning of the ninth century to the early part of the tenth, 
we find such names as Virasena (author of the Dhctvald commentary and part 
of the Jayadhavald), Jinasena (completed the Jayadhavald and wrote 
Adipurdnct and other works), Gunabhadra (author of Uttarapurdw*^ and 
Atmdnu^dscma), the Jaina Sakatayana, Vidyananda (author oi Astasahasrl, 
Tattvm tha^lokavdrtika etc.), Siddhar^i (author of Upamitibhavaprapancd 
hatha), and Harisena (author of Kathdhoia) and others; while among his 
immediate successors, from about the last quarter of the tenth century 
to the first quarter of the eleventh, we find Kanarese writers like Camund^ 

2 See below Ohapter Xlll. 

3 rprat i yig? i iP T 'y ii- 
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taya ( wrote in prose Cmiundo/rdyorp'terdna ), Ranna ( wrote Ajitapurdnct and 
Gadayuddha), and Nagavarma (author of the Kanarese version of Sana’s 
Kddamharl) ] philosophical writers like Nemicandra Siddhantacakravartin 
(wrote in Prakrit Gdmmafasdra, Dravyasartigraha and other works) and 
Prabhacandra (author of Nyayakumudacandra and Prameyakamalamdrtan4a') ; 
and poets and scholars like Vadiraja ( wrote Pdrsvandthacarita, Kdkutstha- 
carita and Ya^odharacarita), Vadibhasimha (wrote Gadyacintdmani and 
Ksatraouddmani), Dhanapala (author of Tilakamanjari), Amitagati (author 
of S'uhhdHitaratnasamdoha, Dharmaparlkm and other works ), Asaga ( author of 
Vardhamdnaoarita), Mahasena (author of Pradyximnmarita), Viranandin 
( author of Candraprahhacarita), and perhaps Kanakamara ( wrote Karakcmdct- 
cariu in Apabhrami^a ) ; and other writers like the grammarian Dayapala 
( author of Rupasiddhi and contemporary of Vadiraja ). 

While Somadeva made substantial contributions to Jaina religious 
literature, his literary importance and achievement go beyond its narrow 
limits; and the value of his work can be assessed in relation to Sanskrit 
literature as a whole. He is one of the most versatile talents in the history 
of Indian literature, and his masterpiece Ya^astilaka reveals the manifold 
aspects of his genius. He is a master of prose and verse, a profound scholar 
with a well-stocked memory, an authority on Jaina dogma, and a critic of 
contemporary philosophical systems. He is a close student of the art of 
jgovernment, and in this respect his Yasastilaka and Nuivdkydmrta supplement 
each other. He is a redactor of ancient folktales and religious stories, and 
at times shows himself an adept in dramatic dialogue. Last but not least, 
he is a keen observer of men and manners. The position of Somadeva is, 
indeed, unique in Sanskrit literature. 

Despite the fact that Somadeva’s reputation rests on a prose 
romance and a treatise on polity, he was primarily a Jaina theologian; and 
nearly half of Yasastitaka and presumably the lost works are devoted to 
the defence and exposition of the tenets of the Jaina faith. He acknowledges 
the fact himself and would have us believe that his poetry was a byproduct of 
his philosophical studies. He tells us in one of the opening verses of 
Yaiastilaka that just as a cow yields milk by eating grass, similarly his 
intellect produced the beautiful utterances of his poetical composition by 
feeding on the dry logical studies, to which he had devoted himself since 
his childhood.* Tarka or philosophical argumentation was Somadeva’s 
true vocation, and his honorific titles Tarkikacakravartin and VadibhapaficS- 
nana point to the fact that he, like many intellectuals of his age, spent a good 


1 See Introduction (in Hindi) io Nyayakumudacandra^ p. 121, Bombay 1938. 
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deal of his energy in engaging in controversy influential disputants belonging 
to rival faiths. This was, in fact, a trait of the times, as can be seen 
from such peculiar but significant names as Vudii aja, Vadibhasimha, Vadigha- 
ratta, Vadighahghala, Paravadimalla, Vadikolahala etc., found among the 
Jaina writers and scholars of the age. That this was a practice common 
to all the schools is evident from I-tsing’^ eloquent description of it in 
his account of education in India towards the end of the seventh century. 
“When they are refuting heretic doctrines”, says the Chinese traveller, 
“all their opponents become tongue-tied and acknowledge themselves 
undone. Then the sound of their fame makes the five mountains (of India) 
vibrate, and their renown flows, as it were, over the four borders. ” “ They 
oppose the heretics as they would drive beasts (deer) in the middle of a 
plain, and explain away disputations as boiling water melts frost. In 
this manner they become famous throughout Jambudvipa (India), receive 
respect above gods and men, and serving under the Buddha and promoting 
His doctrine, they lead all the people ( to Nirvana ).” ^ 

The Prasasti verses of Nuivdhydmrta emphasize Somadeva’a activity 
as a controversialist, and proclaim his superiority to all prospective disputants.. 
One of the verses, for instance, asks a disputant how he dares argue 
with Somadeva, not being an Akalahka in argumentation nor a Hath- 
sasiddhantadeva in the knowledge of traditional lore nor a Pujyapada 
in eloquence. 

The final verse trumpets Somadeva’s eloquence which strikes terror into the 
hearts of all disputants, and claims that even Brhaspati cannot hold his own 
in argument with him.* 

While these boasts and eulogies are of a conventional character* 
they reveal one aspect of Somadeva’s intellectual equipment; and he was 
perhaps as assiduous in his polemical activity as any of his contemporaries. 
This, however, should not blind us to the fact that poetry and literature must 
have made heavy claims on his time and intellectual effort, as the composition 
of an extensive work like Ya^astilaka in prose and verse was bound to 
presuppose long and careful preparation, involving laborious study of the 
secular branches of study and fervent devotion to the art of poetry. His 
statement that he had studied Tarka since his childhood shows that he 
began his career as a student of logic, metaphysics and allied subjects, 

1 A Stcord nf the BuddhUt Religion by I-Tsing. Trans, by Takaknsn, pp. 178, 181. 
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ftnd seems to have taken to poetry late in his life. But his devotion 
to his second love was no less sincere, and apparently he came to realise that 
poetry was an exacting mistress. As he says at the beginning of his work, 

ii 1. 41. 

* Thou Muse, thou evil genius, thou dost dismiss sleep, hinder delight in 
the ^astras, reduce all the senses to impotence, and bewilder the mind. Yet 
men are lucky if they obtain thy favour. ’ 

The combination of Tarka and Poetry, so prominent in the case of 
Somadeva, is not an isolated phenomenon in Indian literary history. Sriharsa, 
the author of Naisadhacctrita and KJianda‘)iakhand(t^Ji>adya, is a classic 
example of this tendency, which is also observed occasionally in lesser known 
poets. We may refer, for example, to Trailokya who flourished in Kashmir 
in the first half of the twelfth century, and is mentioned by Mahkhaka in 
S'nkanpiacarita 25. 65, 66.^ It is noteworthy that Mankhaka compares 
Trailokya to TutHtita or Kumarila, who is also supposed to have been a 
Tarkika as well as a Kavi, although no poem composed by him has come 
down to us. 

It may be safely assumed that Yaiastihka was the product of that 
period of Somadeva’s life when his poetic power had reached its full 
maturity. The author makes certain claims for his work which will bear the 
scrutiny of investigation. 

First, he says that he composed his work without aid from any 
source and without any model before him, and therefore compares it to a gem 
produced by the ocean. 

I wid wrt n 1. 14. 

The claim of originality, like all such claims, may be admitted only in a 
limited sense. Somadeva cannot claim any originality regarding the plot, 
but there are some novel features in regard to the form and contents of the 
romance, which distinguish it from other versions of the story of Ya^odhara 
and, indeed, from other prose romances extant in PrSikrit or Sanskrit. It 
may be added that the claim of originality is in conformity with Somadeva’s 
idea that a poet should rely upon his own efforts and not imitate or 
borrow from others. He declares that the poet, who keeps before him the 
works of his predecessors and consults them again and again and expresses 
himself in the same manner or differently, is a plagiarist (‘poetry thief’) and 
a sinner. 

1 fsteft sRiw: I «r: n 

JouMfij* remarks ia bis commentary \ f Rlfter; l ^ 
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fwiT fRift: Jwn^ mt jH’ftOTTns i 

lAflr 5re^«i *ftswrm m ^ ^ ii 1. 13. 

It is, however, conceded that occasional similarity with other writers inf 
ideas or expression cannot detract from the merits of a poet who is not in th^ 
habit of looking into the works of others. ’ 

l&si: I 1. 12. 

Somadeva's theory of poetical self-sufficiency is no doubt exaggerated and 
belied by literary history, but we may be certain that he relied mainly upon 
his own resources in the composition of his encyclopedic work. 


Secondly, Somadeva says that he who has the curiosity to go 
through his work can avail himself of poetic utterances, appropriate dicta, 
and the tenets of all the S'dstras. 

^fUKi I jwqr: *winr II 1, 15. 

This is not an empty boast or arrogant self-assertion. Poetic merits apart, 
Yaiastilaha is, indeed, a storehouse of information concerning the tenets of 
various ^Sstras and schools of tuought ; and this aspect of the work conforms to, 
the theory of Vyutpatti held by Somadeva himself and the writers on poetics.. 
Somadeva tells us that there is one type of Kavya, ‘ sweet to the ears ’ and 
eloquent with descriptions, and another type which charms the heart, being 
replete with meaning: no wise man will find fault with either of these, but. 
proper and fit is that kind of composition which contributes to the all-round. 
vyutpatti or scholarly instruction of the author himself and others. 

^ w ii 1. 16. 

The Vyutpatti mentioned by Somadeva has two aspects. The Vyutpatti of 
the poet is his scholarly training ; and the idea of it appears in a systematic ' 
form in most writers on poetics, who lay stress on the importance of Vyut- 
patti as a supplementary discipline reinforcing Sakti or Fratibhil, or natural 
genius; while, among poets, Mankhaka emphasizes the value of Vyutpatti or 
Pa^iditya in his S'rikanfiiaoomta ( 2. 5, 27, 45-48 ). Certain writers, e. g., 
Mamma^a, and especially Baja^ekhara* who is closely followed by Hemacan- : 


1 B&jaiekhara in Kavyamimdmsd, chap 8, envisages a wide range of intellectual 
equipment for a poet, and enumerates twelve recognised sources of poetry: iSruti; 
Smfti; Itih&sa; Purana; Framanavidya or the philosophical systems; Samayayidy& 
or sectarian systems like those of the daivas, the Faficaratras, and the Buddhists, 
popularly called Agama; the three B&jasiddh&ntas consisting of Polity, Erotiof, 
and Dramaturgy ; Loka or a knowledge of the world, its geography and customs; 
Viracana or fanciful stories and conceits; and Prakirnaka or miscellaneous subjeots 
like the science of elephants, the Dhanurveda, the science of gems, treatises on 
Yoga etc. 
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dra, and Vagbhata, the author of Kavydnuidsmux, and Kseniendra, in 
his Kavikanthdhharana, who employs the term Paricaya for Vyutpatti, 
clearly enumerate the various branches of learning, with all or some of 
which the poet is expected to show his acquaintance. Considered from 
this standpoint, Somadeva’s statement that his Kavya is a repertory of 
all the Sastras is corroborated to a large extent by an examination of 
the contents of the work, and there are few works in Kavya literature which 
fulfil the conditions of Vyutpatti so completely as Somedeva’s Ya^astilaka. 

The Vyutpatti of ' others that is, of the readers of a poem refers to 
their instruction in the topics of the Sastras, so that a Kavya is viewed 
as a kind of introduction to the learned branches of study. Somadeva’s 
view of this aspect of Vyutpatti may be correlated with the opinion of 
Bhamaha, who says in his Kdvydlankdra ( chap. V ) that the Sastras are, as a 
rule, difficult to understand and shunned by the untalented, who, however, 
enjoy them when mixed with the sweet potion of poetry, just as people 
take an unpalatable dose of medicine after tasting honey.^ [n other words, 
the idstric pill is to be sugared with poetry for the benefit of those who 
are unable to swallow it as it is. The difficult topics of the Sastras should be 
made interesting and popular through poetry, and this the poet can do 
by expounding or referring to them in the course of his Kavya. Bhamaha, 
accordingly, goes on to say that there is no topic — no word, no meaning, 
no principle of logic, and no art or science — which does not serve as an 
element in poetical composition, and the poet’s burden is undoubtedly great.® 
It will be thus seen that the idea that a Kavya should be a medium 
of instruction for its readers was prevalent long before the tenth century, 
and this idea no doubt greatly influenced the scope and composition of 
Somadeva’s Yaimtilaka. 

Somadeva speaks of the great transmuting power of poetry. The 
true poets are those whose words make familiar things unfamiliar and unfa* 
miliar things familiar. 

^ ii 1. 25. 

This somehow reminds us of certain lines of Wordsworth on the contemplation 
of Nature : 

Familiar things and awful, the minute 
And grand, are destined here to meet * 

I «B5 ii- 

2 ^ u ^ H NT ^ I II. 

^ 3 Herbert Read : WordswoHh, ^ The lines ooovr in the first draft of a passage 

’ intended as an alternative for some lines in Book VIII of the Prelude, 
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But it is obviously the genius of the poet, working on a broader oanvaB^ 
that makes the familiar awful and the awful familiar. 

Somadeva asserts that even the animals are- thrilled with joy 
when they hear the utterances of a good poet.^ This is an exaggeration, but 
he may have in mind the musical effect of lyric poetry. 

The question of appreciation of poetry is considered by Somadeva 
from the standpoint of poets in several verses. The poets are said to be fond 
of people who may not be learned, but who can grasp the trend of the spoken 
word. In other words, learning is not necessary for the appreciation 
of poetry: the excellence of gold is, for instance, demonstrated by the 
touchstone which is of inferior value.® The ability of laymen to judge 
the merits of poetry, although they are not poets themselves, is set forth by 
citing the example of the man who can discern the flavour of sweets 
while eating, although he is ignorant of the process of boiling sugar.* As for 
princes, poetical efforts are useless when a king lacks in judgment; it 
is no use putting rich fare before an animal who feeds on grass.* The 
populace also lacks in judgment and delights in a poem, simply because 
it is reputed to be good ; it often happens that literary works are held 
in esteem solely on account of their being accepted as good by others, just as 
a woman acquires a reputation for beauty when she becomes someone’s 
mistress.® In matters aftecting poetry, one should appeal to the judgment 
only of those who, like the ocean, ‘keep within’ (i. e. bear in mind) what is 
good, and throw out what is bad; that is, the true critic is one who app- 
reciates the merits of a poem, ignoring the defects.® Further, a thing 
ought to be judged on its own merits and not in relation to a type to 
which it does not belong; it is futile to look for the sheen of gold while 
testing silver. In other words, poetry must be judged as poetry, and 
the critic must not expect to find in it what does not properly fall within the 
province of poetry.’ Those who are blind to merits, being intent on 
fault-finding, and try to pass off blemishes as merits are unfit to study 
poetry : being the enemies of the goddess of learning, they have indeed 
no right to study it.® Finally, it is i^seless to argue whether any one 

1 UT Sjm: l II 1. 26. 

2 ^ ii 1.28. 

3 m %% ^ ru^ll 1*29. 

4 I*!? I sfi: 11 1. 30. 

5 ft jfftjpn sr: ii 1. 32. 

6 v? ft uTftm.' ugsiURR i ^ sfft^ ii !• 38. 

7 sng 5nsiRR^«ft®T » ii l* 37, 

1 . 88 . 
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ia a poet T>r not, since in the ultimate resort the ears and minds of the 
readers are capable of discerning the true nature of the spoken word and its 
significance respectively.* 

Somadeva exploited to the full the resources of the Sanskrit langu- 
age, and has an undisputed claim to rank as a classical writer; but he 
could not altogether escape the influence of Jaina literary usage in handling 
Sanskrit prose and verse. A glaring instance is his use of imaih for 
^hih*f a Prakritism found also in some other Jaina Sanskrit writers. 
He writes also Jclesctrhhdjanah more than once ( e. g., in 3. 388 and 
towards the end of Book VI). which is clearly against classical usage. 
A serious grammatical mistake occurs in 3. 480. 

Here ^rayat, although it forms part of a Bahuvrihi compound, is made 
to govern 4riyam. The editors of the N. S. edition of Yasmtilaha propose 
to read * cchavUmya\ but not only the printed text but the three 
manuscripts used by me have the incorrect form. An instance of loose 
construction is klna^cb-kdim aiiavaptordhiyah in 2. 130. The commentator explains 
the phrase by supposing to be understood between the two compounds: 

:. Such irregularities 

are, however, few and far-between, and perhaps negligible considering 
ithe bulk of the work. 

One of the most conspicuous characteristics of Somadeva as a writer 
18 his use of numerous rare and unfamiliar words, many of which are not found 
elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. The command of vocabulary makes 
Ya^astilcikci an exceptionally fruitful source of Sanskrit lexicography, 

but the use of far-fetched words sometimes gives a pedantic air to the 
Work. Somadeva is not, indeed, the word-hunter ridiculed by Athenaeus* ; 
he is rather the learned researcher who tries to bring into use obsolete 
words. As a matter of fact, he distinctly refers to this aspect of his literary 
effort, when he says at the end of Book V that he has resuscitated words that 
had been swallowed by the crooked monster of Time. 

■; ^ wiim g ^ i h 

While Somadeva thus claims to have rescued long-forgotten words from 

oblivion, he also states that he has recovered words lying hidden at the 

bottom of the ocean of the Sastras, and that with these gems of words he tm-m 
made an ornament for the Goddess of speech. 

- 1 I ^ JROTT *Rr: II 1. 39. 

2 1 2. 229 ; ft Rin Book IV, p. 118. 

. 3 See Jacobi’s Preface to UpairMhhavaprapt^ Kalh&, p. XX. 

,4 Dtipnotophutae, III. 98. 
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*n ^»jjn m»^5T?iT ^ ^^Jr% hwhhh^ ii 

In the latter verse Somadeva evidently refers to the unfamiliar words 
and the technical terms of the Sastras which he has used in his Kavya. 
This was, in fact, a trait of Kavya literature, especially of the later 
period, but Somadeva seems in this respect to have gone fup'^her than 
any other writer of the age. 

Somadeva, like Bhavabhuti, sometimes gives expression to a sense 
of over-confidence in his own powers, and claims something like a monopoly of 
poetical talents ( End of Book IV ). 

In another place he says that if there are any honest people efficient 
in the art of poetry and the knowledge of the world, they should make it a 
point to study the utterances of the poet Somadeva. 

m ^ I II 3. 513. 

That Somadeva himself was conversant with the art of poetry as well 
as the way of the world, that he was a kmi as well as a tokavid, a 
shrewd observer of contemporary society, is apparent from his works, 
and that is the highest compliment we can pay him. That this was considered 
high praise even in those times is shown by the fact that Jinasena in 
his Adipurdna I. 56 attributes these qualifications to his guru Virasena, 
the celebrated author of the Dhavala commentary.^ 

Somadeva’s self-assertion is in marked contrast to the modesty 
of an author like Siddhar?i, who wrote his great allegorical romance about 
half a century before Yasastilaka was written.* But it is noteworthy that 
in the opening verses of Yasastilaka Somadeva makes only modest claims in 
behalf of his work. He begins by saying that there is nothing that has not 
been visualized by the all but omniscient poets of old ; and it is a miracle when 
a present-day poet, however sharp in intellect he may be, happens to make any 
utterance comparable to theirs (1.11).® As regards his own Kavya, he opines 
that it will create fun among the wicked, but will contribute towards the 
intellectual growth of the wise, while those who are impartial will not remain 
silent about the work. He hopes that the wise, whose sensibility has 
been made extremely dull by partaking of the excessive sweetness of 

2 In 908 A. D. See Jacobi's Preface to bis ed. of Upamitibhavaprapanea hatha, p. xxi. 
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the works of the meritorious poets, ini.^ht liave a liking for the utterances of 
poets like himself, just as they would relish Neem leaves after excessive 
indulgence in sweets ( 1. 22-3 ). 

Despite the all-round importance of Somadeva as a writer, he 
seems to have exercised very little influence in any department of thought 
outside the sphere of Jaina religious literature. He was completely ignored 
by the non-Jaina literati, and his literary rehabilitation is due to the 
interest taken in him by modern research. He seems to have found only 
one commentator for his Yamstilaka, the Jaina Srutasagara Siiri who wrote 
his works early in the 16th century.^ As regards Nltivdhjdmrta, there is an 
anonymous commentary extant on the work, of unknown date : it is, however, 
full of quotations from ancient writers on Smrti and jjolity, and its author 
was a non-Jaina as he salutes Hari at the beginning of the work.® 

The literary fortunes of Somadeva are a sad commentary on how the 
achievement of a writer of genius can be neutralized by sectarian indifierence 
and religious prejudices ; l»ut, as we shall see, Somadeva himself was imbued, 
with such influences, and could hardly expect recognition outside the circle of 
his co-religionists. On matters relating to J aina dogma he has always been 
recognised as an authoritative writer, and it is noteworthy that, in a number 
of verses quoted by Srutasagara in his commentary on Kundakunda's Bhava^ 
pahuda (V. 34), Somadeva is mentioned among the great teachers of Jainism : 

I ^hTT^ II 

I mrSRT: II 

I gonf^: II 

«W3fS> Jlfun?: l II 

vNu i iwnoT ii 

Citations from Ya4astilaka are often found in later Jaina literature, 
e. g., in Padmaprabha’s commentary on Niyamasdra (v. 101), 5.!^adhara’s 
commentary on his A^utydra-dharnmmrta (2.75,9.81,08), Brahmadeva’s 
commentary on Yogindudova’s ParamltnmpraLd^a (2. J 5 ), and frequently in 

1 Pt. Premi: tiaina Sahitya emra Itihasa^ p. 410. 

2 On the quotations in the Commentary, see O. Stein’s paper in the AtmAnanda 
Centenary Commemoration Volume, Bhavangar 1936, pp. 150-67. A commentary 
on Nuivdhydmrta in Kannada by a Jaina author is known to exist. It was 
Composed by Neminatha about the middle of the twelfth century a. d. See Pt. 
Premi (op, oit. ), p, 80, 
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^rutasagara’s commentary on the Prdhhrtas of Kundakunda.^ The following 
verse of Yasastilaka (VIII. 34 ) is found with a slight variation in Sivakoti’s 
BatnamCdCb* this writer being dift'erent from the ancient author of that name. 

>5^ it TOiw i h ii 

The following three verses are cited from Yamdilaka VI. 1 in Subhacandra’s 
Jndndrnava ( under 4. 27). 

’Tt t {% gyqi ii 

^ q#r iiB«n it:«rl: i nut «ng:i ^ n^Tcf^iTora; ii 

Or.m i hh: =9 11 

It may be noted that the thinl verse does not belong to Somadeva, 
as it appears in his work as a quotation introduced l)y the phi'ase uhUim ca. 
Another verse of Somadeva occurring in Y<i.^axf il(d'H V^l. 21 is quoted in 
Jiicindrn.'^bva (under G. S): uktnm evt f/ranthdida'ir : 

Somadeva’s verse 

JBni sr HT5(t5 m ^swmi h i 

g^: It ( Yamstilaha 2. 139 ) 

is quoted anonymously in SarvtMiarmnasarfu/raha in the cliapter on Jaina 
philosophy. A verse occurring in Yaimtil-aku in the philosophical dialogue 
jtowards the end of Book V (p. 257 ) is quoted as follows uu Anantavirya’s 
commentary on Panrlhmrmikhamtra ( Visayasamuddesa ) : tathd cohtam 

Hiralal says in his Gatalofjtie of Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts in 
C. P. and Bexa/r (P. XXXII) that ‘in the Stotracatustayafikd Vidyananda 
makes frequent references to and quotations from Bhyana-paddhati of 
Somadeva Suri. This may be another work by our autlior.’ It is, however, 
possible that this Dhyana-paddhati is not an independent work, but may turn 
out to be the elaborate discourse on meditation ( Dhyanavidhi ) in Yasastilaka 
VIII. 39. 

As a poet, Somadeva’s contribution to Kavya literature is substan- 
tial enough to justify his claim to be regarded as a worthy successor 
of Magha. The poetry of Yasastilaka has been analysed elsewhere^, and it 

1 Satprabhftadi-aamgrahah, Manikaoaadra Digambara Jaina GranthamAla, 17. 

2 Included in Siddhantasaradi-samgrahah, Ibidem 22. 

3 It is uncertain whether the verses are actually quoted by the author of JUdnSrt^ava 
or merely occur in the manuscripts of the work. The Jnananstava is an original 
composition in fluent Sanskrit verse dealing with certain aspects of Jaina doctrine. 
A careful examination of the available manuscripts of the work will help 
to decide whether the quotations are genuine. 
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will be seen that Somadeva not only deals with the usual themes of Kavya 
but adds to the rich fund of Sanskrit poetry by his treatment of 
topics not usually dealt with in Kavya literature. He gives us vivid 
and intimate pictures of court life not found elsewhere, and their accuraey is 
apparently due to the fact that they are drawn from personal observation and 
experience. He depicts also other aspects of life, and among his most 
notable verses may be included those on child life, the cremation ground, and 
the goddess Canilamarl. He is a sympathetic observer of animals, and 
some of his versos on animal life arc among the best of their kind in 
Sanskrit literature. He has introduced Jaina religious themes into Kavya 
poetry, and his verses on the Anupreksas ar^ an important contribution 
to the literature on the subject. The use of Prakrit metros in Sanskrit verse 
is also a noteworthy experiment ; and Somadeva has in this connection made a 
lyrical effort which merits attention as being anterior to the composition of 
Jayadeva’s GWujmjhuia. 

Perhaps the most interesting body of verse in Yai^asti/aJca is 
that dealing with the vices and foibles of the ministers of kings, and the 
verses in question, varied and extensive as they are, constitute the first 
systematic attempt at political satire in Sanskrit poetry, and remind us 
of the satirical verse of Ksemendra, who in his Narmamdkl attacks the 
Kayastha or the official caste of Kashmir. The later poet writes in a 
lighter vein, but his work is richer in concrete details, and covers a 
wider ground than the corresponding verses of Somadeva. The object 
of the latter is edification rather than entertainment, but from a historical 
point of view the observations of both the writers are important as 
throwing light on some of the abuses of the times. Somadeva may be 
said to have introduced in this respect a new theme in Sanskrit poetry, 
which was later developed with ampler details by Ksemendra. 

Somadeva is not a great inspired poet ; he is sometimes artificial and 
suffers from verbosity and repetition of ideas. Hut his verse often throbs 
with the currents of contemporary life, and he ranks supreme among 
the Jaina Sanskrit poets who have adopted the kavya style as a vehicle of 
expression. He has, besides, given effective expression to some of the 
noble teachings of Jainism in Sanskrit verse. The subject has been treated 
in another chapter, but we may cite here a notable verse which enshrines the 
idea of returning good for evil. 

f#r sni; I 


1 See Chapter YU. 
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‘Even if any one resorts to villainy from ignorance or evil motives, 
the good should think of doing only good. Nectar never becomes poison even 
when it is churned’ ( Yaiastilahay 1. 151 ). 

This is, indeed, not a new idea in Indian literature ; and we may cite, 
for instance, the ancient Buddhist dictum : Enmity is not calmed by enmity 
(wa vairena vairdni ^dmyantc')} Nevertheless it represents one of the 
cardinal teachings of Jainism, and the exhortation is in harmony with the love 
tor all creatures inculcated elsewhere in Somadeva’s Yaimtilaka.^ 


CHAPTER II 

Synopsis op Ya^astilaka 
Book I 

In the Yaudheya country there was a beautiful city named Rajapura, 
adorned with magnificent temples and lofty mansions belonging to the wealthy. 
Here reigned Maradatta, son of Candamahasena, a powerful Prince who 
surpassed in valour such kings of old as Nrga, Nala, Nahu^a, Bharata, 
Bhagiratha and Bhagadatta. Ascending the throne while still quite young, 
he embarked on a wild career of reckless adventure along with companions 
who had passions and traits of character similar to his own. Sometimes, 
putting on his armour, he would play with rogue elephants, ‘ who had broken 
their chains like lotus fibres, flung away the pegs like sprouts of Virata 
grass, torn the ropes to pieces like branching creepers, and smashed the 
posts like reeds’. Sometimes he would pet vicious wild horses. Sometimes 
he would plunge into lakes and grapple crocodiles. Sometimes he would 
kill tigers with the force of his arms, and wander in the woods echoing 
with the uncanny screeching of owls in their mountain resort. Sometimes 
he would betake himself at night to cremation grounds, ‘terrible with 
the sound of the loud drums in the hands of the female goblins’, and 
Gngage in duels with powerful spirits and o'- erthrow them in the encounter. 
But there was also a lighter side to his activities. Like a veritable god 
of love, he enjoyed the company of the women of diflerent nationalities, 
to wit, Andhra, Cola, Kerala, Simhala, Karu&ta, Surastra, Kamboja, Pallava 

1 Mahdvastu, Yol. I, p 132, etc. 

2 ‘ ’ Book y III, aeotlon 36. For the verse in question See Chap. XI. 

The idea of returning good for evil was advocated by Lao-tzu in aneient China : it 
was disapproved and modified by the more praotioul Confuciuz. Sootbill : 
The ThrM StAigvmt of China, pp. 33, 205. 
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and Kalinga. Sometimes he dallied with young women in pleasure gardens, 
and, on other occasions, indulged in water-sports, surrounded by beautifiil 
women, in artificial lakes, perfumed and abounding in flowers, with emeral^ 
floors, crystal embankments, golden steps and islets of pearls. Although 
reckless and self -willed, and addicted to wine, hunting, and courtesans, 
Maradatta was free from dangers and calamities, and considered himself 
akin to the gods. ^ 

One day a I’antric teacher named Virabhairava told him that 
he would obtain a miraculous sword w’ith which he could conquer the 
realm of the Vidyudharas, if only creatures of all kinds were sacrificed 
in the temple of the goddess Candamarl in his capital, and if at the same 
time ho killed with his own hands a couple of human beings possessing 
all auspicious physical characteristics, lleai'ing this, Maradatta summoned 
the entire population to the tenqdo of the dread goddess under the 
pretext of celebrating the JMahfinavamT festival, although it was not the 
proper season for it, and himself repaired to the shrine and ordered 
the guards to fetch the required couple of human beings for the purpose 
of sacrifice. 

The temple of Cai.ujamari was a horrid place, frequented by the 
terrible female spirits known as the Mahayoginis, and a crowd of fanatip,^l 
votaries, engaged in outrageous forms of self-torture. Certain devotee? 
were burning Guggula incense on their heads ; some, extremely ferocious, 
were burning thpir arteries, like lights; while others, exceedingly bold, 
were , trying to please Siva by drinking their own blood. In one corner, 
Kapalikas wore selling toi‘ a price pieces of flesh cut oil’ from their own 
bodies,* and at another place certain fanatics were worshipping the Mothers 
by swinging from their intestines, extracted with their own hands, flllsewhero 
certain grim men were oflering their .own flesh as an oblation in tho 
sacred fire, Such was the temple of Caiidaa firi, terrifying to Death himself./ 

' Meanwhile, the Jaina sage iSudatta, famous for his austerities', 
and unaffected by the rigours of the winter and the summer and the 
monsoon, was approaching Rajapura with a large number of disciples'. 
Avoiding the city in view of the impending slaughter, and turning tt) 
the east, he saw a beautiful pleasure garden where young men were disporting 
themselves with beautiful damsels, adorned with floral ornaments. But 
he said to himself thus ; 
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* ' '‘Such places, like the hours of inoonrisc, occasion gossip about the 

amours of the beautiful women of all llio world. Like the spring, they 
provide free scope for mundane joys in which the sentiment of love 
prevails. Such places, as a rule, delude in a moment the heart even 
of one whose mind is purified by deep concentration. So it is not 
meant for an ascetic to remain here.” 

Going a few steps furthei*, the sage saw a cremation ground 
with the funeral pyres fiercely burning; and the gruesome scene of 
desolation awakened 'diverse thoughts in his mind. He moved further away, 
and came to a hill not fir from Rajapura. Here he fixed his canlp' and 
ordered the monks to beg for alms in the neighbouring villages. ' 

Among the disciples of Sudatta were two young ascetics, a boy 
and a girl, brother and sister, named Abliayaruei and Abhayamati 
respectively, who, unlike the others, were directed to beg in the city. 
They were the twin children of Kusumavali, sister of Maradatta, and 
Ohief queen of Yesomati, son of Yasodhara Maharaja, and had taken the 
monastic vow in early childhood and wandered with the sage Sudatta. 
On cheir way to the city they were encountered by the guards, who had 
been sent in quest of a couple of human victims for the impending sacrifice. 
Careful not to frighten the young persons, the guards told them in a 
friendly manner that a great teacher, who had been apprised of their 
arrival, was waiting to see them in the temple of Bhavfini. Their frightful 
appearance, however, betrayed their real purpose; and the boy and the 
girl, resigning themselves to their fate, followed them to the temple of 
the goddess. 

The temple of Candamari, which was known as Mahabhairava, 
presented a strange spectacle, being full of the victims of all kinds 
brought there for sacrifice, and held fast by armed guards resembling 
the attendants of Siva. There could be seen sheep, buffaloes, camels, 
elephants and horses frightened by the half-brandished swords of the 
keepers. There were aquatic animals like crocodiles, alligators, frogs, 
crabs, tortoises, and Pathina fish, all trembling with fear at the sight 
of the spirits waiting to drink their blood. The keepers were at pains 
to hold together the numerous birds, scared by the movements of the 
circular sacrificial blade, and the other victims such as antelopes, tigers, 
lions, wolves, boars and apes. The mass slaughter of the animals was to take 
place after the king had sacrificed the first victims. 

The young ascetics saw before them the grim figure of Maradatta. 
Stending on the floor of tha temple, ^ with drawn sword, he looked likb ^ 
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a mountain in the middle of a river, with a serpent with raised hood 
on its slope. The king * seemed to be aflame with his valour flaring up 
in his inner being, and burn everything with his angry look. He was 
extremely ferocious like a venomous serpent, and seemed to consume 
everything with the fury of his deportment. The aspect and character of the 
goddess were still more terrible. 

w uwi: jrt»i ^ 3:11 1. 186. 


The young ascetics whose minds were bent on the highest beatitude 
Were not in the least afraid of the danger before them, and never lost 

their balance and composure when ushered into the presence of the 

king in the grim setting of the temple of Candamari. They encouraged each 
other to be firm and resolute, scorn death, and regard salvation as the 

highest object of human endeavour. Maradatta’s heart softened at the 

sight of the tender boy and the girl ; and although he could not recognise them 
to be his own nephew and niece, he felt the kindly influence of their presence, 
and said to himself (p. 156) : 





^ %rl:, WU: gsT: 

«l>WPTIc*n 


sn^N 1” 


“ How is it that, at the sight of these two, my heart, though 
heavily tainted by cruel thoughts, has become absolutely calm, as if it 
had partaken of nectar ; and my eyes turn to no other object, as if because 
riveted upon them with the force of thunder ? Why is my soul in an ecstasy 
of joy, as if at the sight of beloved friends who have been long abroad? 
Why is my heart steeped in joy, as if it were long familiar with them? 
Are they not possibly my own nephew and niece ? Only the other day 
I heard from one of the elders of my family, Kevataka by name, the amazing 
story of their religious austerities even in childhood. At the sight of 
beloved persons, though never seen before, the senses become suihised 
with youth in an ecstasy of love, like the rays of the morning sun. ” 

Observing the change in the attitude of the king, a bard recited two 
verses and appealed to him to lay aside his sword. 

3WWT u wiftf un ^ *n u • 

niN a 1. 148. 

'No enemies are near at hand; none transgresses thy command. 
Sire, the goddess of prosperity is devoted to thee, and no one is jealons 
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of her. Do thou therefore discard thy sword, the companion of thy arm 
in the sport of war: its blade doth emit its lustre under the pressure 
of thy powerful grip ! ” 

Maradatta listened to the verses recited by the bard, and laid 
down his sword at the feet of the goddess. Then imposing silence on 
the noisy crowd of spectators with his raised hand, hi^ ofi'ered a seat to 
the ascetic boy and the girl, who now recited, one after the other, a 
series of panegyrics in honour of the king in the conventional style of 
court poetry. 

The purpose of the ascetic boy was to convert the king to the 
Jaina faith; but he thought it advisable to proceed slowly and cautiously 
in the matter, and reflected within himself (p. 176): 

^RRRRTITfvTIRI^H^ l” 

“Preaching of religion at the very outset to persons, dominated by 
passion and ignorance, only gives them a seveie headache, and brings 
the speaker into contempt. So I will cheer him with words enlivened 
by such sentiments as are familiar to him. A sagacious person ultimately 
obtains the desired result with regard to one who is ignorant of the truth, 
even by humouring him, just as one subdues a wild elephant by alluring 
him with delicious fruits. ” 

The ascetic boy, followed by his companion, again praised the king in 
a series of lyrical verses ; and the latter now questioned them about their 
native place and origin. The boy promised to satisfy the king’s curiosity and 
addressed to him a benedictory verse. 

Book II 

The ascetic boy Abhayaruci, addressing Maradatta, now begins' 
the story of his previous births, an autobiographical record, which incidentally 
throws interesting light on medieval court life in India. 

There is a prosperous country named Avanti, hospitable with its 
fruiirtrees, lotus-pools and vernal bowers. 

«n«iT ii 2. 12. 

“ There the travellers wear beautiful unsteady wreaths of toy-lotus 
blossoms, and are protected from the sun by the shade of the leaves of 
the woodland trees alongside the roads. Their fatigue is removed by 
the breezes coming from the neighbouring pools of water, full to the 
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brim ; and delighted with the flowers, and contented with the fruits, they 
indulge in sports in the waters. ” 

In that country was the famous city of Ujjayini where reigned 
a great king named Yasorgha. “The Mandara mountain gave him the 
quality of firmness, the ocean gave him depth, the god of love gave him 
beauty, Brhaspati gave him mastery of traditional lore, the Kalpa tree 
made him accessible to suppliants, the Earth gave him the virtue of 
forbearance, and the sky gave him dignity. The goddess of speech gave him 
eloquence, the goddess of wealth gave him success in the art of commanding, 
the Cintamani gem gave him intellectual power, and the family goddess 
gave him physical fitness, while the god of death gave hin; the power 
of bringing all men under his control. In this way, other deities, too, 
such as Varuna and Kubera, gave him their essential qualities, like ancestral 
wealth (p. 218 ).” 

Candramati was the consort of Yasorgha, and is no other than 
the ascetic girl Abhayamati in her present birth. Yasodhara was the 
son of Yasorgha and Candramati, and is no other than the ascetic boy 
himself in his present birth.^ One day king Yasorgha happened to see 
a growth of grey hair on his head, and immediately his thoughts turned 
to renunciation of worldly ties; and he revolved in his mind the twelve 
topics of meditation prescribed by the Jaina faith, commonly known as 
the Anuprek§as. Thereafter the king gave orders for the marriage and 
coronation of his son Yasodhara, and himself renounced the world and 
took the monastic vow under the direction of a learned sage named 
Samyamadhara. Pratapavardhana, the chief of the army, with the help of an 
architect, made the requisite preparations for the coronation. A branch city 
with spacious avenues was built on the bank of the Sipra as well as a 
bejewelled pavilion, protected from the sun by beautiful curtains, and 
equipped with numerous gates, towers, altars and apartments. Pound 
about were the camps of the princes who had come to witness the festival. 

The selection of a suitable elephant and a horse for the new 
king was the next important item preliminary to the coronation. Under 
instructions from Pratapavardhana, a committee of experts selected an 
elephant named Udayagiri from among those sent by the king of Kalihga as 
part of his annual tribute, and the chief keeper of the royal elephants 
communicated to Yasodhara the findings of the experts, an elaborate report 

What follows may be termed the Story of Yx^oduara. Throughout the narrative 

AbhayAruoi identifies himself with Yafodhara and speaks in the first person. 

YaiIasxUiAKA is’anotber name^of Abhayaruci. 
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on the characteristics of the chosen animal, full of technical details. 
Meanwhile, a bard named Karikalabha recited a number of verses in praise 
of elephants. Similarly, a notable white charger of Kamboja was selected by 
another committee of experts, whose report was likewise communicated to the 
Prince by the keeper of the royal stable, Salihotra, after which a bard named 
Vajivinodamakaranda recited some verses in praise of horses. 

The astrologers then reported to Yasodhara that the coronation 
might follow the marriage rites, or the marriage rites the coronation, 
or if the time was favourable, both the functions might take place together ; 
just as an idol could be installed after the building of a temple, or a temple 
built after the installation of an idol, or if one’s resources permitted, 
the building and the installation could proceed together. The astrologers 
described in detail the time and hour technically favourable for both the 
coronation and the marriage rites. 

Yaf^odhara proceeded to the coronation pavilion where gold and 
silver pitchers, various herbs a.id Ku^a blades, and water from ocean-going 
rivers were kept ready. The royal throne, the white umbrella, and the 
fly->>’hisks added to the beauty of the structure, and the arms and the 
family treasures were ciirefully arranged near the idol of the tutelary 
goddess. Auspicious utterances were made by gay women, and crowds 
kept at a distance by trustworthy officers. Here, to the accompaniment 
of music, the sacred water was poured over Yasodhara by a bevy of 
courtesans, while a bard named Jalakeliviiasa recited verses celebrating the 
ceremonial bath. 

The ceremonial bath was followed by the marriage rites. Attended 
by the family priest, Yasodhara worshipped the blazing Fire with butter 
mixed with curds, and curds mixed with boiled milk, while other priests 
offered oblations in the fire and uttered blessings with appropriate formulas. 
The marriage of Yasodhara and Amrtamati was celebrated in prose and 
verse by the bard Manojakufijara. 

Next came the ceremony of coronation, of which the principal 
feature was the presentation of the royal insignia to the prince, while 
relevant verses were uttered by the bards. The white umbrella was 
presented first, and Yasodhara was asked to ascend the throne. Then 
followed the presentation of the royal turban and the sword. 

After the coronation, Yasodhara and his bride mounted the 
elephant Udayagiri, and the royal procession started from the bank of 
the Sipra on its way to the capital. Trustworthy followers, equipped 
with armour, and others armed with swords guarded the king, while 
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attendants, wielding various weapons, cleared the road and removed 
inauspicious persons such as women in periods, eunuchs, men with deformities, 
Candalas and the like. The elders recited congratulatory verses, and 
women sang to the flute and the lyre. The neighing of horses and the 
trumpeting of elephants mingled with the sound of drums. 

The procession passed through the streets of the decorated city, the 
terraces and windows of the buildings being crowded with women eager 
to have a look at the royal pair. Meanwhile, in the palace, the aged 
lady superintendents of the royal household were stirring up the maids 
and attendants with admonitions and directions preparatory to the reception 
of the king. The frivolous maid Vasantika was, for instance, asked to 
have done with the gamblers and make garlands of Bakula buds. Lavangi 
was ordered not to join her playmates, but to get busy in making ‘ornamental 
designs on the floor’ (^raiigavalli).^ Madana was asked if she was sleeping 
even at that hour, and told to make preparations for the ceremonial waving 
of lights. Kurahgi was ordered to prepare cosmetics, and Malati to decorate 
the throne ; while Kalaharasi was urged to get the betel-stand ready, and 
Madh'ikari the flywhisks. The eunuch was advised to step aside, the Kirata 
to remain indoors, the hunchback to do auspicious acts, the dwarf to indulge 
in sports, and the chamberlain to set about his business in right earnest ; and 
even the tame birds were asked to put forth joyous notes. On arrival at the 
palace, bedecked with white flags, the king was welcomed by the bard 
E^tisahara with a poetical description of the noble edifice. 

Book m 

The narrative continues in the form of an autobiographical record 
and describes Yasodhara’s life as a king; but it is by no means a continuous 
account, being rather a series of episodes incidental to the routine of a 
medieval court. They are here enumerated in the order in which they 
occur in text. 

a) Ya^odhara is awakened from sleep by bards reciting verses 
descriptive of the morning scenery, after which the king goes to his durbar 
to dispense justice with the help of learned and impartial judges, while 
erudite scholars expound the law-books. 


1 Called also rangdvali and rahgarehha, and made with coloured powder, also with 
camphor dust, and oven with pulverised pearls and gems. Cf. < H I M 

Book III; (k: Jmpmft 

Nalacampu Book VI ; =ij^8h^<H:^;4s(nn^r Ibid. Book VII ; 

Ibid. 
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h) The relative merits of fate and personal endeavour form the 
subject of an academical discussion in the council-chamber, in which the 
ministers maintain dift’erent points-of-view, and the deliberation ends with 
a discourse on the principles which ought to govern the relations of a king 
with other kings. 

c) An arrogant message in verse summoning rival princes to accept 
the suzerainty of Yasodhara is read out to the envoy in charge of the mission 
by the royal clerk under the king’s direction. 

d) The chief of the secret police reports to Yasodhara that the spy 
^ahkhanaka has returned after gathering information about various people 
in the country and abroad. Yasodhara summons the spy to his presence and 
spends some time, jesting with him. Questioned by the king about the 
absence of his former corpulence, Bahkhanaka replies that poor men like 
himself can hardly expect to have protuberant bellies. Tt is, of course, 
otherwise with men like Yasodhara and the idle rich, who daily gorge 
themselves with luxurious food, such as rice white and clear like the glances 
of beautiful women; broths of th'^ colour gold; butter fragrant as the mouth 
of a beloved woman; curries charming as the graceful movements of nautch 
girls; well-cooked dishes, savoury like a beloved woman’s lips; curds well- 
shaped and hard like the breasts of a young woman; milk sweet as the 
glances of one’s beloved; sugared preparations of milk-rice, delicious as the 
first union with a nowly-marricd bride; and water perfumed with camphor, 
refreshing as the mysteries of love ! 

Addressed by the king as ‘the lord of the rams,’ and asked whether 
he has had anything to eat, Sahkhanaka replies that he has been in a way 
entertained by a miserly, penniless and greedy fellow named Kilihjaka, 
the righthand man of the Chief of the Secret Agents, Visvavasu, a native 
of the Deccan. The meal consisted of boiled rice grown stale, and full of 
husk and gravel; some rotten beans; a few drops of rancid AtasI oil; slices 
of half-cooked gourds and certain badly cooked vegetables as well as some 
raw fruits and overburnt brinjals thrown in. The meal ended with sour 
gruel mixed with plenty of mustards, and ohe beverage was some alkaline 
fluid with a taste like that of the water of a salt-mine. Sahkhanaka pitifully 
relates that he could eat nothing and remained hungry; and his only 
subsistence was a quantity of boiled Syamaka rice mixed with whey, which 
the miser’s wife had the goodness to serve, unseen by her husband. 

Yasodhara once asked the spy for particulars about a minister named 
Pamarodara, entrusted with the administration of a province, and famous for 
his piety, wisdom and spotless character. This brings us to what may be 
termed a detailed report of the spy on the doings of the minister. 
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Sankhailaka promises to speak the truth, but warns the king that 
what he is going to relate will to some extent put a slur upon him as 
well. It is the master’s fault if his servants do as they like through a sense 
of their own power and influence. 

The spy goes on to quote a large number of verses on the evil ways 
of ministers, composed by various poets by way of criticizing the king’s 
failure to investigate the misdeeds of Pamarodara. The verses are mostly 
general in character, but a few directly attack the ofiending minister. 

Saukhanaka gives an idea of Paraarodara’s administration by saying 
that the latter demands unpaid labour when the people are busy sowing, and 
collects taxes before the corn is ripe, while the harvest is spoilt by the 
Unlicensed movements of the soldiery. 

The revelation of the spy is a rude shock to Ya^odhara who is 
Unwilling to believe his allegations, but Sahkhanaka replies that, in all 
matters beyond the range of direct perception, a king must depend upon spies 
as well as his own judgment, as if they were his eyes. Ho quotes a verse to 
the effect that when a king docs not employ spies nor exercise his own 
judgment, his kingdom is at the mercy of his ministers, just as the milk 
belonging to a blind man becomes the prey of cats. 

The low origin of Pamarodara is described as the cause of his 
overweening pride. His father was an oilman and mother a low-born woman, 
while his wife has had five husbands ! The respect shown to such a man 
on account of his rank was bound to make him proud and overbearing. The 
spy then illustrates by various examples the danger to kings from elevating 
low-born persons to high positions in the state. 

Describing Pamarodara as a monster of corruption, to wit, bribery 
and extortion, the spy tells Ya^odhara that the minister, after cheating him, 
as he did the former kings, will one day go over to some other king, 
like a trumpeter who serves any one employing him; 

i ii 3. 185, 

Pamarodara’s ‘valour’ is next described. He is brave and valiant 
in the presence of merchants, physicians, the weak and the deformed, 
but, like an ape, maintains a discreet silence in the presence of warriors and 
desperadoes: 

^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ « 3. 190. 

Speaking of the origin of villains, Sankhanaka relates that, in 
days of yore, there came into being fourteen, or rather eighteen, groups 
of them. He declares that the king’s minister combines in himself the vices 
of all the categories of villains enumerated by him. 
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After quoting some verses attributed to different poets, and 
containing reflections on Pumarodara’s character, the spy represents him 
as an enemy of religion. Ho misappropriates money donated for the 
worship of the gods, and breaks or melts down valuable idols and replaces 
them by others of lesser value. Sometimes he would sell an idol, and, 
with the proceeds, celebrate a religious fescival. It is also his habit to 
rob people by employing the methods of tlmgs, and give the money to worthy 
Brahmanas. Besides, he confiscates ■ villages and propoity endowed for 
the purpose of inaintainiag the worship of the gods’; 

i aisc siw: ii 3. 227. 

srg«s!i ii 3. 23.'). 

wiaji^ntn^sinn: i ii 3. 236. 

Crime and irreligion play their part in a more serious charge brou- 
ght against the minister. The latter had employed five Cfinclalas, knowing them 
to be such, in his household for c«' oking and drawing water; but this violation 
of the caste-rules gave rise to a scandal, and one night he murdered them 
all vhile they were fast asleep. When it was suggested by some distin- 
guished person that he should perform purificataiy rites to expiate the crime, 
he ridiculed the idea by putting forward heterodox opinions, commonly 
associted with the Ciirvakas: 

ani?m ■u snrl^ u 

^ i q^ni*>5rsr ^ u 8. 232-4 


“The rays of sun, jewels, fire, cows and air are not polluted when 
touched by Candalas. Similarly, being pure by nature, I could not be 
contaminated even in the midst of Candalas. The soul is pure by nature, 
while the body is naturally impure. Think over the matter. To whom, in 
the world, does the process of purification apply? Sire, the regulation 
of castes and orders of society and birth and family is a matter of con- 
vention and nothing more. In reality, 0 king, there is neither Brahmapa nor 
Candala, ” 

Further charges against Pamarodara are contained in a verse which 
describes the harm done by the minister to certain scholars and poets. 
He destroyed the livelihood of a scholar named Trida^ia, and caused financial 
loss to (the poet) Kohala. He insulted the poet Ganapati, and brought 
about the ruin of ( the scholar ) Samkara. He outraged the religious 


1 See Chap. y. 
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susceptibilities of the scholar Kumuda, and compelled (the poet) Kekati 
to leave the country. 

The spy concludes by saying that the religious merit of a king 
and the joy and happiness of his friends and servants depend upon the 
removal of wicked ministers ; but we are left in the dark about what steps, if 
any, were taken against Pamarodara. 

e ) Yafiodhara reviews his army on the eve of an expedition, and the 
different regiments recruited from various parts of India are described to him 
by the military commanders.* 

f) The Sandhivigrahins or Secretaries for peace and war announce 
in verse the arrival of the envoys of various monarchs at the court of 
Yai^odhara. (j ) Utterances of the court jester, h ) Yaf^odhara discusses 
Arthaiastra verses, i ) Ya^odhara says that ho sometimes witnessed 
exhibitions of dances in dancing halls in the company of connoisseurs of 
the art. We have in this connection a hymn to Sarasvati forming part 
of the Purvarahga ceremony, j ) Yasodhara wounds the vanity of a tactless 
and self-conceited poet. /; ) Yasodhara takes part in philosophical discussions. 
1) Stick in hand, Yasodhara trains elephants; and while in training, the 
animal is addressed in prose and verse, the elaborate prose invocations ending 
with the words he he hala dwyasdmaja mdtrdiatam tisfha tisfha. The 
following is one of the verses containing the instructions of the trainer (3. 282) : 

" Stand with thy limbs in equipoise. Place the trunk on the ground 
on a level with the claws. Fix tl\y look on the tip of the trunk. Tusker, 
hold thy ears motionless, with a steady mind. Move not the tail. Child, 
keep still, like a sage in meditation, for a space of time equal to a hundred 
mdtrds, while I quickly devise (another) posture, (for thee).” 

m) Yasodhara reports that once during an inspection of different 
categories of elephants, a military commander enumerated to him the 
various states of intoxication in which rutting elephants are found. It 
was also his custom to witness the sports of elephants from a special 
pavilion in the race-course, accompanied by experts conversant with the 
different methods of treating elephants during their period of frenzy. 
On such occasions keepers used to delight him by reciting verses in praise of 
the animals. Sometimes, again, he supervised the process of armouring 
the tusks of his war-elephants with protective sheaths of iron, n ) Yasodhara 
listens to a lecture on health and dietetics. 


1 See Chap. IV. 
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o) Yai^odhara says that he passed the hours of noon in the hot 
summer days in amorous sports in his garden called Madanamadavinoda 
‘ The Frenzied gaiety of love and indulged in water-sports with his 
mistresses in the Hall of Mechanical Showers (ijantraiUiardgrha), ‘cooler 
than the Himalayas’. We find here ‘watery beds’ on the raised floor 
of pavilions erected on islets on the surface >. f pools for water-sports ; vessels 
of gold, gems and silver containing scented water; ground lotus-beds watered 
by showers from ‘mechanical clouds’; streams of water gushing from the 
mouths of the statues of various wild animals ; currents of water issuing from 
the holes of artificial lotus stalks made of moonstones; sprays emitted by 
the trunks of artificial elephants; fountains rising from the mouths of 
artificial alligators ; and water let loose from the mouths of artificial monkeys 
placed in creepery recesses. What seems to bo a statuary group represents 
water-deities quarrelling in the course of their water-sports, the sago Narada 
dancing in joy at the sight, and the Seven Sages hurrying to the scene, 
the figures of the latter spouting a. copious flood of water. We see 
also handfuls of water thrown up by the statues of nymphs, seated on 
the trunks of artificially made Celestial Trees, while water for bath comes 
pouring from the bosoms of mechanical ‘cloud-pupjiots’. Another mechanical 
device is the decorated figure of a Avoman, which discharges streams of 
liquid sandal when pressed on different parts of the body (3. 375): 

2)) Once in the rainy season, while Yasodhara was enjoying the 
beauty of the clouds from a palace on the slope of a pleasure hill, accompanied 
by his tributaries and warriors, the Santlhivigrahin ushered into liis presence 
an envoy and a messenger from the court of Acala, the king of Panccila, 
with symbolic presents convoying a threat of war. Tliis causes consider- 
able excitement and commotion in the court of Yasodhara, and ultimately 
a letter is sent to the king of Paherda, demanding submission.* q ) At the advent 
of autumn, war is declared against the king of Pancala, and an expedition sent 
against him under the command of Vijay..vardhana. Winter comes, and 
at the dead of night a spy arrives to announce to Yasodhara the victory 
of his commander-in-chief and the defeat of Acala. 

r) Spring arrives, and Yasodhara participates in the festivities 
of the season. While the bards recite verses describing the glory of the 
spring and the vernal attire of the king and the gaily decorated swings in 
the royal household, Yas'odhara worships the god of love and celebrates 
the festival in his honour. 

1 ) See Chap. V, 

5 
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s) Tlie spring festivities are followed by the MahanavamI in the 
course of which the goddess Aparfijita is worshipped. Then comes the 
Festival of Light (dlpotsava). After tins, Yasodhara practises archery, 
while a bard recites verses in praise of his skill in shooting with bow 
and arrows, t) Moonrise and the gaiety of love. 

Book IV 

Yasodhara now turns to his domestic affairs, and relates an episode 
of his married life, which is the pivotal point of the story. 

Ono evening Yasodhara visited his consort Amrtamati to pass the 
night with her in her apartments on the top floor of a seven-storied palace. 
About midnight the king, who was not fpiite asleep, noticed that the queen 
slipped away from his bed, and, furtively looking at him, discarded her 
ornaments, and, putting on the clothes of her maid, <|uickly went out of 
the chamber. TI>o king’s suspicion was aroused, and he at once followed 
her close on her heels, and saw lier entering the hut of an elephant-driver 
named Astavahka, an ugly cripple, who was fist asleep in a miserable bed, 
resting his head on a pile of ropes. Amrtamati sat down near him, and 
took hold of his hands, but ho was furious at her delay in coming to him, and, 
dragging her by the hair with the left hand, gave her blows Avith the other. 
The queen was profuse in lier apologies and confession of love, and swore by 
the goddess Katyayaiu that she was thinking only of him even Avhen in the 
company of Yasodhara. The latter was observing tlie scene unseen, and was 
about to draw his SAVord to strike the guilty pair, but restrained himself, 
thinking of tlie resulting scandal and the grief the young prince Yaj^omati 
Avould feel at the death of Iiis mother. Yasodiiara then returned to the 
palace ; and Amrtamati, too, stealthily came and ipiietly lay down beside 
him as if nothing had happened. 

Yasodhara could liardly sleep, and Avas filled Avith anguish and 
disgust, and felt ahhorrence not only for Amrtamati but for women in general. 
He Avas puzzled at the queen’s strange infatuation with a loAV-born elephant- 
driver, but remembered that the cripple aviis an c.xpert singer, reputed 
to bo able to make even Avlthored trees put forth new shoots Avith the melody 
of Ills voice, and that songs had a ravishing effect upon AVomen Avho Avere 
apt to be boAvltchod by a singer, hoAvevor Avrotched or ugly he might bo. 

Yasodhara continued to reflect on the conduct of Amrtamati, 
and the more ho brooded over it, the greater became his disgust for women 
and Avorldly pleasures ; and ho made up his mind to renounce the world, 
leaving the throne to his son Yasomati. Next morning he appeared in 
court, and Avas there joined by his mother Candramati, A bard recited 
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some verses which seemed to reflect the king’s own thoughts at the 
moment (p. 84): 

%«reT5f5S5lfttU 5T g %% ^ot wgf || 

‘Deluded by the ever-recurring darkness of desires such as those 
relating to homo, wealth, wife and children, ^liou dost sufl'er day and night, 
o mind, but reckest not of the suddenly arriving scourge of Death 1 ’ 

The bard recited another verse on the futility of trying to keep 
women under control ; and it seemed toYasodhara as if the bard had come 
to know of the events of the previous night, ( landramati also noticed 
the change in her son’s demeanour, and had niisgivlngs about bis relations 
with Amrtamati, who, she thought, had been given much more freedom 
than was good for a woman. She remembered also that a maid-servant 
had reported to her that her daughter-in-law was in the habit of casting 
aflectionate glances at the elephant driver. Nevertheless she asked 
Yasodhara the reason of his ilejection and restlessness, but he told her 
a concocted story about having seen a di'eam, in which ho appeared to 
renounce the world and retire to the woods, after having put Prince 
Yasomati on the throne. Candramati advised her son not to have any faith 
in dreams, and told him the story of the teacher, who had dreamt of his 
school as being full of sweetmeat balls, and, relying on his dream, invited 
the king to a luxurious repast ! She further related that the maid-servant 
Vasantikfi had just reported to her that in a dream seen by her she had 
turned into rice gruel, and was being oaten up by the Drahmins invited 
to the ^raddha of her deceased mother! After thus demonstrating the 
fantastic character of dreams, Candramati suggested that, if Yasodhara 
was really apprehensive of having seen an evil dream, he should seek 
a remedy by sacrificing all kinds of animals to the tutelary goddess, and 
perform the customary rites to counteract the evil. 

Yasodhara was shocked at the idea of sacrificing animals, and his 
heart revolted against the use of animal flesh in the worship of the gods. 
As he made no attempt to conceal his feeling of revulsion at the course of 
action suggested by his mother, the latter attributed his heterodox leanings 
to the insidious influence of the Jainas, and accused tlie courtiers of 
disloyalty and corruption for allowing her simple-minded son to associate 
with the Digambaras, who, like magicians, were so skilled in deluding 
the world! An animated discussion ensued between mother and son on 
such controversial topics as animal sacrifice and various other Brahmanical 
tenets and practices, which were subjected to adverse criticism by Yasodhara, 
While Candramati exhorted the latter to worship Siva or Vi§nu or the sun, 
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he picked holes in the Briihmanical religion, and sought to establish the 
antiquity and prestige of the Jaina faith by citing various texts in support of 
his thesis. 

Candrnnifitl felt herself to bo worsted in the argument, and 
ultimately persuaded Yasodhara in tin? name of filial piety to accept 
a compromise, whereby ho would sacrifice to the tutelary goddess a cock 
made out of Hour, and partake of the offering, imagining it to be flesh. 
While orders wore given to make such a cock and decorate the temple of the 
goddess, Amrtamatl came to know of the happenings at the court, and 
at once realised that the story of the dream was only a feint, and that she 
had been detected in her escapade of the previous night. She decided to act 
quickly, and made up her mind to strike Yasodhara before he could strike her. 
Accordingly, she sent to him the minister Gavisthira with a message, 
declaring her willingness to sacrifice herself before the goddess in order 
to counteract the evil effect of the king’s dream and ensure his safety. 
Furthermore, she begged that should the king decide to renounce the world, 
she might bo permitted to accompany him to the woods, like the devoted 
wives of old, such as yita, DraupadI, Arundhatl and others. Meanwhile, 
she incited Yasodhara and his mother to a banquet in her house after 
the worship of the goddess was over. Yasodhara accepted the invitation 
and sent back the queen’s minister. 

The treachery and hypocrisy of Amrtamati served only to deepen 
Yasodhara’s hatred of her, but still ho decided to abide by his promise 
to eat in her houje. Meanwhile, the sound of music accompanying the dance 
of courtesans in the streets announced to the citizens that Candraraati and 
her retinue were on their way to the temple of Candika, and Yasodhara also 
started for the same place on the back of an elephant amidst a host of evil 
omens. Arriving at the temple, he severed the head of the cock made out 
of dough with a knife, according to the ins iructions of the priests, praying 
to the goddess that the offering might produce for him the same results 
as the actual killing of animals in sacrifices. Ho then sent the dough, from 
which the cock was fashioned, to the kitchen, as if it were the flesh of 
a real cock. 

Next day, Yas'odhara, accompanied by his mother, son and daughter- 
in-law, dined in Amrtamati’s house. But she had mixed the food served out 
to her husband and mother-in-law with poison, which at once took effect and 
imperilled their lives. Physicians were sent for, and the inmates went about 
looking for medicine. Meanwhile, Amrtamati cried aloud, and feigning 
to droop on Yasodhara’s bosom, strangled him to death. The mother also died. 
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The ascetic boy describes the rebirths of Ya^odhara and his mother 
Candramati after their tragic death. 

a) Yasodhara was reborn in a family of peacocks inhabiting a large 
tree in a well-watered valley to the north-east of the Suvela mountain. 
There ho was caught by a hunter and presented to Yailomati, who had 
ascended the throne after Ya^odhara’s death. The peacock miraculously 
remembered the events of his former birth, and recognised the old scenes 
and associates as soon as ho entered the city of Ujjayini and saw the 
royal palace : 

ur IrW w war fet g rwr’sg; i 

a?tar^ %;r ^ *55? grrdtsfTiwTrpfir; 11 

Meanwhile, Candramati was reborn as a dog in a cowherd settlement 
in Karahata, a country lying to the south of the Vindhya mountain. It so 
happened that the dog was also presented by the owner to the king, who 
was glad to receive so fine an animal for his hunting excursions. 

One day the peacock wandered to the seventh floor of the royal 
palace, and discovered Amrtamati dallying with her paramour, the cripple. 
The peacock became mad with rage and attacked the pair with his beak, 
wings and throat. The serving maids saw this, and raising a hue and 
cry, struck the bird with whatever they found ready to hand, caskets, 
canes, fans and shoes. The dog, too, came and rushed upon the bird and 
killed him. The king, who was playing a game of dice nearby, saw the dog 
attacking the peacock, and dealt a blow at the animal with the board, 
killing him outright. 

&) In the next birth Yasodhara became a stag and Candramati 
a serpent. On the very day of his birth, the former developed a taste 
for snake’s flesh, and discovered the serpent while digging up ant-hills 
with his horns. He at once started to devour the reptile, but the hoarse 
sound emanating from his throat, gorged with snake’s flesh, awakened a 
hyena asleep in a neighbouring grove of Kadamba trees, and the stag 
in his turn became the hyena’s prey. 

c) Yasodhara was then reborn as a huge fish and Candramati 
as a crocodile in the Sipra. One day, during the water-sports of the women 
of Ujjayini in the river, a maid of the royal household was seized by 
the crocodile, and Ya^omati, in anger, ordered the fishermen to destroy 
all dangerous animals in the river. They at once got into all kinds of 
fishing craft; and in the course of the operation, the crocodile was pierced 
in the throat by a spear, and the fish, too, caught in a net. Both of them 
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were brought ashore, and ordered by the king to bo made over to the cook 
of.a hospioo for Brahmins. Everyday slices from their bodies wore cooked and 
served to the inmates until they both expired after prolonged sulFerings. 

d) After this, Yasodhara and Candramati were reborn as a pair 
of goats in a herd of sheep in the village of Kahkrihi, near Ujjayini. One day, 
while the male goat (Yasodhara) was covering the female, the herd got 
scared; and the leader of the rams attacked the billy-goat with his horns. 
The goat died, but was reborn in the womb of the she-goat. One day 
Yasomati came there on a hunting expedition, accompanied by a large 
number of hunters ; but unable to kill <•1.113^ game in the woods, ho returned, 
angry and disgruntled, anti while passing through the herd, hit the she-goat 
(Candramati) with an arrow, ripped open her belly, and found the kid 
in the womb, 

' The young goat was entrusted to the care of the chief cook, and 

passed a few months in tlie ro3'al kitchen. There he saw Amrtamati 
teaching the cooks how to roast meat, but she had been stricken with 
leprosy in consetiuence of her sins, and her loathsome body emitted so foul 
a smell that the attendants had to go about, covering their noses. Besides, 
the. maHs used to point at her mockingly, and tell passers-by how she 
had administered poison to her husband, the great and good Yasodhara. 

Meanwhile, the she-goat, after her death, was reborn as a buffalo 
in Kalinga. Purchased by the owner of a caravan, the animal came in 
course of time to UjjayinT, and used to swim in the Sipra. One day he 
happened to meet Yasomati’s horse, and immediately made a murderous 
attack on the latter, owing to the innate mutual hostility of the two species 
pf animals. As a punishment, the buffalo was tortured to death under 
the orders of the king. The young goat, too, was killed for the table 
pf Amrtamati who was inordinately fond of meat. 

e) Ya.sodhara and his mother Candramati were next reborn as 
a cock and a hen, but there is a prelude to the story. 

A sage named Manmathamathana was engaged in deep meditation 
on the Vijayardha mountain. A Vid3^adhara named Kandalavilasa, who 
was going over the mountain in his aerial car, was ashamed to find that 
the motion of the vehicle was checked by the mystic force of the sage. 
By way of retaliation, the Vidyadhara decided to exercise his own magical 
powers to interrupt the meditation of the sage, and conjured up a scene 
pf terror, by producing torrential rain, hail-stones and hurricanes, and a 
irowd of goblins, decked with serpents. Ratnalikhandin, the king of 
the Vidylldhai’as, who was coming to worship the sage, was enraged to 
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see the evil action of KandalaviUlsa, and cursed him, saying that as a result of 
his offence he would become a hangman in the city of Ujjayinl. Implored by 
the Vidyadhara for mercy, Ratnasikhandin decreed that he would regain 
his former state and powers, if he ever had an opportunity of meeting 
the great sage Sudatta, and received religiouy instruction from him. 
Incidentally, the king of the Vidyudharas related that Sudatta was once the 
mighty king of Kalihga. One day a thief was produced before his court 
and accused of having murdered and robbed a barber in his sleep. The 
judges, consulted by the king, opined that the culprit should be subj.ected 
to various kinds of torture and maltreatment in such a way that he might 
expire in ten to twelve days. Hearing this verdict, Sudatta pondered 
over the dilemma of kings: if they served the cruel ends of justice, they 
were bound to incur sin; if they did not, there would bo social disorder 
and imputation of cowardice. Failing to solve the problem of reconciling 
justice with mercy, Sudatta renounced his kingdom and became a Jaina monkt 

In due course the Vidyadhara appeared in the role of a hangman 
in Ujjayini, and Yasodhara and Candramati were reborn as a cock and 
a hen in a Candala settlement in the vicinity of the city. One day the 
hangman who was known as Candakarman, happened to see the birds in 
the hands of a Candala boy, acquired them from him, and took them to 
Ya^omati. The latter was aboub to start for the garden of the Temple 
of the Thousand Spires, accompanied by a largo retinue composed of boon 
companions and women of the harem, for the purpose of celebrating the 
worship of Makaradhvaja, the god of love. The king asked Candakarman 
to take the birds to the scene of tlie festival and give an exhibition of 
cock-fighting. 

The temple garden was lull of orange-coloured tents and rows of 
pavilions erected for the festival. Candakarman went there with the birds 
in a cage, accompanied by the augur Asuri, a Bhagavata; the astrologer 
Dhumadhvaja, a Bruhmana; the Saiva Ilaraprabodha, an expert in divining 
underground treasure; and the Buddhist Sugatakirti, a consummate cheatt 
There they saw Sudatta under an A^oka tree, and severally expounded 
before the sage the philosophical tenets followed by each. Sudatta refuted 
all their doctrines, and explained that Ahlihsa or non-injury to living 
creatures is the basis of Hharma, the solo means of attaining worldly, 
happiness and final beatitude. In illustration of his point, he referred to the 
sufferings of the two birds in their various previous births as a result of obeying 
the law of violence, and briefly mentioned the circumstances of the death 
of Candramati and Yasodhara and the succession of their births. Cau4&’ 
karmau and his companions, chastened by the teachings of the sage, took the. 
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tow of Jaina laymen; and Candakarman himself, having fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the curse indicted upon him, regained his former status and 
departed for the world of the Vidyadharas. 

Meanwhile, Yasomati was enjoying the company of his consort 
j^ttsumSrVall in a tent in the garden. Wishing to show her his skill in hitting 
ihvisible objects with arrows simply by hearing the sound, he shot an arrow 
which pierced and killed the cock and the hen left behind by Candakarman, 
Soon after, Kusumatali conceived, and the birds found their next birth in 
her womb. During the ante-natal period, the queen implored the king 
to proclaim protection from injury for all creatures and prohibit the sale 
of wine and the use of meat. Further, she expressed a keen desire to have 
teachings on kindness to living creatures expounded to her, and worship holy 
Women noted for their self-control. The king was convinced that he was 
going to have a child with an innate leaning towards the Jaina religion, and 
tried his best to fulfil the wishes of the queen. In due course Kusumavali 
gave birth to a pair of twins, a boy and a girl, who were respectively called 
Va^asI’iIiAka and Madanamati, better known as Abhayaruci and Abhayamati, 
on account of the mother’s solicitude for ahhetya or ‘ protection from injury ’ 
for all 'creatures during the period preceding their birth. The children 

grew up, and it was rumoured that Abhayaruci would soon be made crown- 
prince, and Abhayamati married to the king of Ahicchatra. 

One day Yasomati went hunting, and happened to see the sago 
Budatta in the garden of the Temple of the Thousand Spires. Ajamara, 
a boon companion of the king, suggested that the inauspicious sight of the 
naked ascetic augured ill for the hunt, and this annoyed the king and made 
him feel disgust for the sage. A merchant named Kalyanamitra, who had 
come to pay homage to Sudatta, entreated Yasomati not to be disrespectful 
towards the saint, who was once the king of Kaliuga and renounced his 
throne to practise religious austerities. The merchant and Yasomati then 
both paid their respects to the sage, who greeted the king with a benedictory 
verse, and uttered a panegyric ( p. 262 ) : 

The afi:able conduct of the sage touched the king to the heart; and 
fepenting that hejshould have ever harboured ill-feeling for so good a man, 
he resolved within himself to cut off his own head and lay it at the feet of 
the sage as an expiatory offering. The latter at once read Ya^omati’s 
thoughts and forbade him to do such a thing. The miraculous power of 
the sage astonished the king, who now questioned him about the whereabouts 
of his departed parents and grand-parents after their death. The sage 
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related that Ya^orgha, the king’s grand-father, after practising religious 
austerities according to Jaina tenets, became after his death a divine sage, 
while his mother Amrtamati went to the fifth hell in consequence of her sins. 
As for his father Ya^odhara and grand-mother Candramati, they had to 
undergo countless sufferings in many a birth owing to the sin of having 
sacrificed a cock made out of flour-paste ii. lieu of living animalr, and have 
now been reborn as Ya^omati’s own children, Abhayaruci and Abhayamati. 
The words of the sage made the king realise the enormity of his own 
sin on account of having killed numerous animals and partaken of their 
flesh since his early childhood. Disgusted with life, he made up his mind 
to follow the path of religion, but before renouncing the world, narrated 
to Abhayaruci and Abhayamati the story of their previous births. 

The ascetic boy ( Abhayaruci ) now relates to Maradatta that he 
and his sister Abhayamati, on hearing their father’s words, suddenly 
remembered their former births, and decided in their turn to renounce 
the world, although they were at that time only about eight years old. 
Owing to their tender age, they became religious apprentices under the 
sage Sudatta, and travelling in his company, had arrived at the outskirts 
of Ujjayini, when they were arrested by Maradatta’s men and produced 
before him. 

The narrative of the ascetic boy visibly moved Maradatta, and 
the latter, having realised that worldly happiness is like a dream or a 
magic show, expressed his desire to enter the order as a novice. Abhayaruci 
advised him to see the sage Sudatta, and both set out to meet the 
great teacher. 

Book VI 

Sudatta, perceiving by his supernatural knowledge that Maradatta 
was coming to meet him, himself came to the king’s court, and was received 
with honour. Abhayaruci introduced Maradatta to the sage as the son 
of king Candamahasena of the Yadu dynasty and the younger brother 
of his mother Kusumavall, and spoke about the prince’s desire to be initiated 
into the religious life. Maradatta then questioned Sudatta about the 
nature of Dharma, the causes of salvation and the cycle of births, and ttie 
duties of householders and monks. 

Sudatta now commences his great discourse on Jaina doctrines, 
starting with a brief rbsumb and criticism of the theories of other schools, and 
an exposition of the doctrine of Samyaktva or right faith, that is, faith in the 
tenets of the Jaina religion. He then describes the four obstacles to 
the growth of Samyaktva as well as the four factors conducive to its growth, 
illustrating each of them with appropriate stories which occupy most of the 
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Chapter. This portion of the discourse ends with an enumeration of the 
difterent categories of Samyaktva and a brief diliiution of Right knowledge and 
Right conduct, which with Samyaktva constitute the fundamental dogma 
of the Jaina faith. 

Book Vll 

Continuing his discourse, Sudatta deals with certain essential 
features of Jaina religious practice, e. g., the prohibition of wine and 
meat. The stories are again prominent, and illustrate the evil results 
of drinking and flesh-eating and the merit of abstaining therefrom. Another 
series of stories illustrates in detail the bitter consequences of malevolence, 
theft or breach of trust, falsehood, lust and greed, abstention from which 
forms the keynote of the five primary vows known as Aijiuvratas. 

Book Vm 

The Jaina system of worship and devotions {japa, dhydnct etc.”) 
is outlined in the remaining portion of Sudatta’s elaborate discourse. His 
teachings have the desired effect, and Maradatta and the citizens are 
initiated into the Jaina religion. Abhayaruci and his sister, Maradatta who 
became an ascetic, the sage Sudatta, and Yalomati, who had already 
renounc'd the world and taken the ascetic’s vow, all became celestial 
beings after their death. 

Somadeva sings the glory of the Jaina faith and acclaims the 
Goddess of Poetry at the end of the story (p. 418 ) : 

w'srrtw ii 

CHAPTER III 

Thb_ Story op YaIodhara and its Sources 

It is not possible to determine how old the story of Yai^odhara 
is, but it is certain that it is much older than the 10th century. It is 
said that a Yasodharacarita by Prabhafijana is mentioned in the unpublished 
Prakrit romance Kuvalayamdld composed by Uddyotanasuri in 777 A. d. 
at Javalipura, identified with Jhalor in Marwar\ This shows that the story 
must have been current long before the eighth century, and we find it 

I The relevant verse of KumlayamOld is cited by Pt. Nathnram Fretni in his 
Jaina Sahitya aura Itihasa, p. 639. The verse describes Prabhafijana as a Bajar^i, 
and says that he became famous in the country by virtue of his Yaiodharacarita 
which was probably composed in FrAkrit. See also Introduction to Apabhraih^a- 
kavyatray! (Q. 0. S.), p. 90, and Jinavijayaji Muni’s articles on KuvalayamiJili in 
Bhara^a YidyS, Vol. II, Parts I and II. 
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incorporated also in Haribhadra’s Prakrit romance SamcMrdicaakahd. Hari- 
bhadra was one of the gurus of Uddyotana, and his literary activity is assigned 
to the middle of the eighth century. 

Haribhadra-'s Prakrit Version 

The story of Ya^odhara occurs in the fourth Bhava of Sama/rdic- 
cakahd^ in connection with the story Dhana and DhanasrI. Haribhadra's 
version is a detailed narrative, and important as recording the story as it 
was current two hundred years before it was handled by Somadeva. Its 
most notable feature is the absence of the episode of Maradatta and the 
projected human sacrifice in the temple of Candamarl. It may be surmised, 
although we cannot be sure on the point, that this was a later addition to 
the story of Ya^odhara. Apart from this and certain other minor divergences, 
the Prakrit version does not materially dift’er from the story as we have 
it in Somadeva's Yaiastilal-a. Another noteworthy feature is that the names 
of the principal characters differ in the earlier version, and the name 
Ya^odhara occurs only at the e.id. As in Somadeva's romance, the narrative 
is in the form of an autobiographical record, and related by the monk 
Ya 'odhara to Dhana, the hero of the fourth Bhava of Sama.rdiccakahd. The 
story as told by Haribhadra may be summarized as follows. 

Surendradatta was the son of Amaradatta, the king of Vi4ala. 
Ya^odhara was his mother and Nayanavali his wife. Surendradatta suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne, and on a certain occasion made up his mind 
to renounce the world on discovering a white hair on his head, saying that 
the messenger of Dharma had arrived. On the eve of his departure 
from worldly life, he passed a night with his consort Nayanavali in her 
mansion, and was surprised to see her slink away from his side at the 
dead of night. Fearing that she might have gone out to commit suicide 
in her grief at the impending separation from him, he followed her footsteps, 
sword in hand, and was amazed to see her in the embrace of a hunchback, 
who was employed as a watchman at the palace. The king, who observed 
them unseen, drew his sword and was ab )ut to kill the guilty pair, but 
restrained himself, thinking of his past affection for the queen, the follies 
of women, and the young prince Gunadhara, his son. He then returned 
to bed and feigned to be asleep, and was shortly afterwards joined by 
the queen, who quietly laid herself to rest by his side. 

Next night the king saw in a dream that he was sitting on a throne 
on the top of the palace, but was thrown to the ground by his mother 
Yasfodhara, speaking something that was contrary to his wishes. He went 

1 Ed. by Jaoobl, Bibliotheoa Indio*, No. 149, Cakntt* 1M6. 
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rolling to the seventh floor below, followed by his mother who also rolled down 
after him, but he managed somehow to rise and climb up the Mandara 
mountain. The dream was unpleasant in the beginning, but pleasant towards 
the end, and the king could not guess its significance; yet he remained 
indifferent, bent as he was on the conquest of the life beyond. 

Next morning the king appeared in court, and his mother also 
joined him there, but he gave her a different version of the dream with 
a view to making her more readily consent to his idea of renouncing the 
world. He spoke of having dreamt that he had transferred the kingdom 
to prince Gunadhara and become a monk and fallen from the top of the palace. 
The mother, who was an adept in the science of dreams, at once suggested 
that, in order to counteract the evil effect of the vision, he should assume the 
garb of a monk for a few days, and sacrifice different kinds of animals at the 
altar of the tutelary goddess. The king was horrified at the idea of killing 
animals, as he held ahimsd to be the basis of Dharma. The mother, however, 
persisted in her demand; and the king, finding it impossible to reconcile 
his religious principles with obedience to his mother, drew his sword to 
kill himself and asked her to worship the tutelary goddess with his blood. 
This led to a commotion among those present at the court, and the mother 
got frightened and deterred her son from the attempt. At this moment a 
cock crowed, and the old lady suggested that he should sacrifice before the 
goddess not a live cock, but one made out of paste. The king agreed and 
‘killed’ with his sword an artificial cock in the shrine of the goddess, while 
the mother prayed for his longevity and health. The paste model was 
then roasted as if it were a real cock, and despite the objection of the king 
to the eating of moat, ho was induced by his mother to partake of the 
sacrificial offering, on the plea that it was not real meat that he had been 
asked to cat. 

Next day the young prince Gunadhara was installed on the throne, 
and preparations were made for the king’s departure as a religious mendicant. 
The queen Nayanavali now thought if she did not accompany the king 
and share in his ascetic life, it would cause a great scandal; on the other 
hand, if he died, it would be possible for her to abstain from suttee on 
the plea that she Avould have to act as regent during her son’s minority. 
Accordingly she decided to murder her husband by poisoning. 

The hour of dinner arrived, and Nayanavali took her meal with 
the king. She had, however, secretly mixed poison with a digestive pill, 
and gave it to her husband at the end of the meal after the withdrawal 
of the guards. The king, suspecting nothing, took the pill and retired to 
his chamber and at once shovfed symptoms of poisoning. A hue and cry 
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was raised by the doorkeeper, and physicians were sent for; but Nayana* 
vail, thinking that medical consultation would not bo to her advantage, 
cried aloud and rushed upon the king, and weeping without tears, strangled 
him to death. Yasodhara also died the same day as her son. 

The births and rebirths which the king and his mother undergo after 
their death are practically same in both the versions of the story until we 
come to the birth of Abhayaruci and Abhayamati, these names being common 
to the two versions. In Haribhadra’s version Abhayaruci and Adhayamati 
are not brought to the temple of Candamari for sacrifice, but are reborn as 
gods in the Sahasrara heaven. On the termination of their life in heaven, 
Abhayaruci is born as the son of Vinayandhara, the king of Ayodhya, and 
named Yai^odhara; while Abhayamati is born as the daughter of Isanasena, 
the king of Paialiputra, and named Vinayamati. When they were grown 
up, Vinayamati was sent to Ayodhya, with a great retinue as svayamvwd 
bride for Yasodhara, and preparations were at once made by the latter’s 
father for the wedding of the young couple. But, on the day fixed for the 
marriage, while Yasodhara was going in a procession on the back of a white 
elephant to the bride’s quarters, he happened to see a monk begging at a 
merchant’s house, which at once revived the memories of his previous births, 
and he fell into a swoon. The trouble was thought to be due to the toxic effect 
of betel, and sandal-water was sprinkled over the prince, who soon regained 
consciousness, opened his eyes, and felt a deep disgust for the world. 
Yasodhara then asked his father to call the queens and the notables; and 
when they were all assembled in a road-side pavilion, he related the long 
story of his previous existences beginning with his birth as Surendradatta^ 
king of Ujjain. Ho spoke about the terrible consequences of sin and 
his own indifference to the prison of the world, and finally declared his 
unwillingness to proceed with the marriage. The remonstrances of his 
father were of no avail; and a priest was at last sent to the bride to intimate 
to her the decision of the prince and his desire to renounce the world. 
The priest went on his mission and began to relate the story of Yasodhara’s 
previous birth, but as soon as the princess he.i,rd the names Surendradatta, 
Yasodhara and Nayanavali, she in her turn remembered her past lives and 
fell into a swoon. Regaining consciousness, Vinayamati bewailed the strange 
way of the world, and declared that she was no other than Yasodhara, the 
mother of Surendradatta. She, too, expressed her desire to renounce the 
world and asked for permission to do so. 

Ya^odhara’s father was deeply moved by these happenings, and 
became convinced of the illusory nature of life ; and the queens, too, realised 
the transient character of the world resembling a troop of actors. Yailodhara’s 
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younger brother Ya^ovardhana was then installed on the throne; while 
Yasodhara, his father, Vinayamati, the queens, and the chief notables 
renounced the world and took the monastic vow under a celebrated teacher 
named Indrabhuti. Thus ends the story of the monk Yasodhara, as related 
by him to the merchant Dhana. 

It will bo seen that the sequel of Hraibhadra’s version differs 
completely from that of the story as found in Somadeva’s Ya^nstilaha, A 
comparison of the two versions reveals certain other points of difference 
in the treatment of the story. 

Firstly, Somadeva does not pay much attention to Arartamati 
after the murder of Yasodhara beyond the fact that she appears occasionally 
in certain episodes, according to the requirements of the story; and we 
arc told at the end that she went to hell. Haribhadra, on the other 
hand, gives a more detailed picture of the guilty woman after her crime. 
The prose description of Nayanavali’s affliction with leprosy is followed 
by several verses, in which her former beauty is contrasted with the physical 
havoc wrought by her dreadful disease. This reminds us of certain verses 
in Somadeva’s description of the cremation ground in which he contrasts the 
decaying corpse of a courtesan with her former beauty and charms.* Haribha- 
dra says, for instance ( p. 262 ): 

i NftwNnfnwisrrt ii 

^ ^ w i ?lr ^ ii 

Haribhadra touches also the subject of Nayanavali’s redemption. 
Abhayaruoi begs the sage Sudatta to give her religious instruction and 
initiate her into the Jaina religion. The sage replies that she is beyond the 
scope of religious instruction, that her disease of Karma has been aggravated 
by her misdeeds acting like prohibited food, and that she is doomed to 
hell and unfit to receive the blessings of Jainism on account of her great 
delusion.* 

Secondly, the motive of the murder is not the same in the two 
versions. Souiadeva represents Amrtamati as acting in self-defence”, while 
in Haribhadra’s version Nayanavali murders her husband just to avoid 
taking the monastic vow. This is, a weak point in Haribhadra’s treatment 
of the story. The delineation of Amrtamati by Somadeva is far more 
complex, involving as it does a study of character and analysis of motives. 

1 1. 95ff. Soc Chapter VII. 

JTRjrvjf, n *r vei Birr4tfaTt 1 ’ p- 278. 

8 See below. 
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Thirdly, there is hardly any theological bias in Haribhadra’s version. 
Somadeva employs the dialogue between Yaiodhara and his mother in Book 
IV on the subject of animal sacrifice as a vehicle for launching a series 
of attacks on Hinduism; and the aim of the writer is also to establish 
the claim of Jainism to greater consideration than it seems to have received 
among his non*Jaina cantemporaries.' In Hrribhadra’s version, the mother, 
indeed, asks her son to sacrifice animals ‘according to the Vodic procedure’, 
but the latter confines himself to pointing out that a propitiatory rite 
is not compatible with the killing of animals, and that he best performs 
a 4dntikarma who regards all living beings with the same consideration as 
himself ( p. 246 ) : 

As regards the mother’s contention that it is permissible to commit 
sin for the sake of health, the son asserts that it is rather on account 
of the protection given to living creatures that a man acquires longevity, 
beauty and health, besides Wi .ning universal admiration in the life to 
come (p, 247); 

The controversy between the king and his mother, in Haribhadra’s 
version, comes to an end with a declaration by the former of the evils 
of flesh-eating and the benefits of abstention therefrom. Throughout the 
episode the Jaina standpoint is stressed, but attacks on the Brahmanical 
religion are entirely absent. It is obviously far from the intention of 
Haribhadra to make the mother and the son protagonists of two rival faiths^ 
as is done by the author of Yaiastilaha. 

Thoughts on the treachery of women are common to both the 
versions) and that of Haribhadra contains besides a condemnation of marriage 
in the episode of Yaiodhara and Vinayamati. Most of the birth stories 
generally agree in the two versions, but there are certain episodes which 
Haribhadra with his lucid and simple style treats in a more realistic fashion. 
The torture of the buffalo that killed the king’s favourite horse, is, for 
example, repulsive enough in Somadeva,* but it is more so in the detailed 
picture of refined cruelty whith Haribhadra presents before his readers* 
On the whole, the latter’s version of the story of Ya^odhara is a welbbalanced 
narrative with qualities which we miss in the intricate prose of Somadeva’S 
YaiastUaka. 

1 See Chapter XIII. 

2 Book V. 
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Analogous Stories 

Considered as a folk-tale, the story of Yasodhara is of considerable 
interest, although the moUf of adultery is quite common in folklore and 
legend. The chief interest centres round the character of Amrtamati, 
who represents a type recognised very early in Indian literature. An 
ancient Buddhist text, for example, speaking of the seven kinds of 
wives, refers to the first variety as vmlhaha ‘murderess’ and describes 
her thus: 

wiftqr ti 

w w m — Anguttaranikaya ( Sattakanipata LIX ). 

The vadhaha wife, we are told, is corrupt in mind and addicted to evil ; 
she despises her husband and reserves her aft'ection for others; she is 
bent on murder, and may bo purchased by wealth. Guilty of adultery 
and murder, Amrtamati is vadhakd, but the characteristic thing about 
her is that she, a woman of high rank, has a lowborn paramour. 

The closest parallel to the tale of Yasodhara and Amrtamati is 
found in another Jaina story, that of Devarati and Rakta. Devarati was 
the king of Ayodhya and Rakta his queen. It is said that Raktii had 
a paramour in the person of a lame gardener, and got rid of the king by 
murdering him and throwing the corpse into a river. The story of Devarati 
and Rakta seems to be as old as the Yasodhara story, as it is referred 
to in Jasaharacarln, (II. 10 ) of Pu§padanta^, who, like Somadeva, belongs 
to the tenth century. The story is mentioned also in Anagdradharmumrta 
(4. 77) of A^adhara who wrote about the middle of the thirteenth 
century.* 

Jaina narrative literature acquaints us with the existence of 
Amrtamatis in middle-class society as well. In the story of the wealthy 
young merchant Dhana and his wife Dhana^rl, occurring in the fourth 
Book of Haribhadra’s Samardiccakahd, Dhana^rl has a paramour in the 
person of her servant Nandaka, administers poison to her husband, throws 
him overboard during a sea-voyage, and succeeds in killing him even 
after he has escaped and become a monk. In the similar story in the 
sixth Book of the same work, Lak§ml, the wife of the young and wealthy 

2 The story of Devarati is referred to ia the Bhagavatl Aradhaua of ^ivarya ; and 
it is given, in short or eleborately, in diSorcnt Kathakoiias. See Brhatkathako.'^a 
(od. A. N. Upadhye, Bombay 1943) Intro, p. 76, Story No. 85, Nptes p. 888. 
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merchant Dharana, is no better than Dhanaj^ri: she first prefers a robber 
and then a merchant from China to her husband whom she attempts 
to murder. Two other women Gopavati and Viravatl give evidence of 
similar propensities in stories which seem to be drawn from the life of the 
common people. Both the stories are mentioned in JasaharacaHu of 
Puspadanta (II. 9) and in Anmidro-rllmr'ir. imrta of X^adhara (op. cit. ), 
who alludes to Rakta, (xopavatl and Viravati together, showing that the 
three women were notorious in Jaina tradition for their treachery and 
crimes.^ It may be mentioned that Dn^akummnearita, ( Book VI ) and Kathd- 
saritsdf/ara 10. 9 also contain a popular tale in which a woman attempts 
to murder her husband for the sake of a mutilated wretch, the two versions 
showing variations in details. 

The placid complacence of Ya^odhara after the discovery of his 
consort’s crime is a noteworthy feature of our story and seems to go beyond 
the ordinary limits of forbearance. But the pardoning of the guilty wife 
is a trait that fits in with the religious character of the story ; and the 
motif occurs also in the ancient Buddhist tale in which the Bodhisattva, 
wh'le a king, once pardoned his chief queen, who had been found guilty 
of a serious oflience and taken to the place of execution.* Kings are not, 
however, always lenient in regard to their guilty wives ; and Jaina tradition 
records stories of how some of them dealt with their adulterous queens. 
The Vivdgasuya, the eleventh Ahga of the Jaina canon, records the story 
of the young priest Bahassaidatta, who is surprised by king Udayana 
of Kosambi in the inner apartments of his palace in the queen’s company, 
and in consequence arrested and sentenced to death. Another story occurs 
in Hemacandra’s Parisutaparmn (2. 547 AT.), in which one of the wives 
of a king pays a nocturnal visit to an elephant-driver, as in the story of 
Ya^odhara, but is discovered; and a dreadful sentence is passed on the 
guilty pair. 

Popularity of the Btory of Ya^odhaba 

The popularity of the story of Yaf^olhara with Jaina writers seems 
to date from the tenth century. Pu§padanta who told the story in 
Apabhrarh^a verse in his Jasahm-acarm in four Cantos was a contemporary 
of Somadeva, the author of Yct^mtilaka. The story was next narrated in 

31^* ?R:r 11 IV. 77. See also Bhagavatt 
AradhanA, 949-51, and BrhatkathAko^a, story Nos. 86—87. 

a w ^ «m?rT rrfr urt 9nwlt'«iT« NYrniYPTORKf RWRinHiRTs 

Mah&Tasto, Yol. I, p. 132. 
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Sanskrit verse by Vadiraja who wrote a Yasodharaearita in four Cantos. 
Vadiraja is said to have been a pupil of Somadeva* and wrote his 
Pdr4vandthacanta, a Sanskrit Kavya, in twelve Cantos, according to his 
own statement, in Saka 947 or 1025 a. d. After Vadiraja may be mentioned 
Vasavasena, who wrote a Ya^odlmrrtcarita in Sanskrit in eight Caiitos, 
and Vatsarilja who also composed a poem on the subject. Vasavasena and 
Vatsaraja are earlier than the "fourteenth century, as the poet Gandharva 
who made certain additions to the Jasaharctcarm of Puspadanta in 1308 
A. D. refers to both of them as his sources for certain episodes in the story 
of Ya^odhara,* Vasavasena, too, mentions in his work two earlier poets 
who handled the story of Yasodhara, viz,, Prabhaujana and Hari§ena®. 
Prabhaujana, as we have seen, is earlier than the eighth century, and 
one of the earliest writers who narrated the tale of Yasodhara. We 
know nothing about Harisena’s work, but he may perhaps be idcntiBed 
with Hari§ena who wrote his Kathdhoia in Sanskrit verse in 931 a. d, 
at Wadhwan in Kathiawar.* There is however more than one Hari§ena, 
and the identification must await further evidence. 

The widespread popularity of the tragic story of Ya.4odhara is 
shown by the fact that numerous other poems dealing with the subject 
were composed in the succeeding centuries not only in Sanskrit but in 
Old Gujarati, Old Hindi, Tamil and Kannada; while a prose version of 
the story in Sanskrit was produced by Ki^amakalyapa as late as the 18th 
century. A comprehensive list of these works has been compiled by 
Dr. Vaidya in the Introduction to his edition of Puijpadanta’s Jasaharacariu. 

The Chaeactbr of Amrtamati 

• 

Somadeva’s Yaiastilaka, composed in prose and verse, is entirely 
difiierent from the other versions of the story of Yasodhara inasmuch as 
it is also a great socio-political study and a learned compendium of philosophy, 
theology and religion. Even in the treatment of the story proper, Somadeva 
is not without some originality, following as he does his own method in 
dealing with some of the principal episodes. But his most important 
contribution to the narrative is his portrayal of Amrtamati’s character. 
He, of course, regards her as a sinner, but takes ca»*e to analyse her 
motives, explain her conduct, and exhibit her point of view. Thus Yasodhara, 

1 See Chapter 1. 

2 Vaidya: Introduction to p. 18. 

3 Ibid., p. 25. ' 

4 Now edited by Dr. A, N. Upadhye (Singhl Jaina Series, 17, Bombay 1943) 
who kindly supplied these details. See Intro. pp« 117-18. 
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ih the course of his long and bitter tirade against women, tries to discover 
the cause of the queen’s strange infatuation with the deformed elephant- 
driver, and attributes it to his melodious singing. He says : “ The precep- 
tors declare singing to be the greatest of the arts. A well-sung song 
makes even a man, wretched by nature, the resort of the eyes of young 
women as of their minds. A singer, though ugly in appearance, is more 
beautiful in the eyes of women than even tbe god of love. Even women, 
not easily visible, are deeply attracted by song, as if dragged by a halter. 
Singing done by expert singers does away with the obstinate pride of 
proud women, and produces in them an anguish that cannot be remedied by 
others.”^ This at least partially explains the queen’s undignified passion 
for a paramour of humble station. 

Further, it is apparent from the words put in the mouth of 
Amrtamati, after the discovery of her infidelity, that her married life 
was an unhappy one, and she had come to Yasodhara as an unwilling 
bride. This seems to be the* meaning of her assertion that Yas'odhara 
and others like him can only be the masters of the bodies of their wives, 
sol I to them by their parents in the presence of the gods, the Brahmanas, 
and the Fire, but not of their hearts: the lord of one’s heart is he who 
is the object of one’s undivided love, ‘the haven of confidence.’* Less 
cogent is her appeal to the example of certain wives of legend, who, 
it is hinted, acted like her, the reference being to the relations of Ganga 
with Siva, of Radha with Kr§na, of Tara, wife of Brhaspati, with the 
Moon-god, and of Tara, wife of Sngriva, with Vali. The appeal to antiquity 
reminds one of that in the nurse’s speech in the Hipj^olyius of Euripides 
(vv. 451 sq.), and does not improve Amrtamati’s case; it is rather an 
admission of her moral weakness. It is, however, certain that Amrtamati 
was thoroughly disgusted with her married life with Yasodhara. As she 
says,® there is nothing in the world which men of fortitude cannot do except 
the reawakening of love in a heart filled with disgust: who can, indeed, 
unite two hearts that are like two iron balls, the one hot and the other 

1 ^ t ft »ftei gsRltart 

I i *n%^T ft gi# 9?ft 

aiftjniixr garf i f 5!^: ffisratn ft 

l’ Book IV, p, 65. The idea goes as far back as the 
Yajurveda. Cf. Taittirlyasamhit& VI. 1. 6 : ttprt fw?: 

at ft*naTft«nninT! wr** l’ Ibid., p. 141. 

3 ft gRft g ftt^ 1 ft mnsk 

)’ Ibid., p. 142. 
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cold? Further, she accuses Ya^odhara of jealousy when she says that only 
an intelligent person, free from jealousy, can be happy with women; one 
who behaves otherwise runs the risk of losing his life, like a worshipper of 
the evil spirit Krty5, or at least incurs a woman’s hatred.^ Amrtamati s 
plea for reciprocity of love as an essential condition of conjugal harmony 
cannot, of course, absolve her from moral responsibility as wife and mother. 
But she says enough to convince us of the misery of her married life, 
and we may feel inclined to look upon her failure as a wife as a domestic 
tragedy rather than as an inveterate case of moral depravity. 

The next episode, the murder of Ya^odhara, can be regarded only 
as a premeditated crime without any redeeming feature; but even here, 
as already pointed out, Somadeva represents Amrtamati ag acting in 
self-defence. She regards the story of Ya^odhara’s dream and his plan 
to renounce the world as a feint®, that is, as a device to take her unawares, 
and resolves to act quickly: ‘Before he lets loose the poison of his wrath 
on me, I will let it loose on him!”® She opines that a person who is 
honest in his dealings with cheats and villains, the wily and the selfish, 
and those who lack in self-respect, is a fool and becomes the dupe of 
all.* So she decides to follow ‘the policy of deceit for deceit ’ {^athaprati- 
eathanydya), and pay Ya^odhara in his own coin. The plea of self-defence 
is, however, hardly convincing, as there is nothing in Yai^odhara’s attitude 
to justify any suspicion of revengeful action on his , part. Somadeva is 
well aware of this, and does not, in fact, try to palliate Amrtamati’s crime. 
But he depicts her as a weakling who cannot help her instincts, and lacks 
the moral strength to resist their power over her life. He analyses her 
motives and examines her conduct from different .points of view, and seeks 
to preserve Ho some extent our sympathy for the guilty woman. In 
the succeeding portion of the story Somadeva does not add anything 
important to the traditional presentation of Amrtamati’s career, and seems 
rather to lose interest in her and lets her appear according to the exigencies 
of the story. But, on the whole, Amrtamati in Somadeva’s romance is a 
remarkable piece of characterization showing originality and skill, and reveals 
an aspect of the author’s genius all but obscured by the wealth of scholar- 
ship and learning exhibited in the work. 

l’ P* 142. SruUsagara says itt W I Ibid. 

3 lift I’ Ibid., p. 142. 

Ibid., p. 146. 



CHAPtElt IV 

Ya^astilaka as a Prose Hohanck 

The history of Sanskrit prose romances shows a lamentable gap after 
the'masterpieces of Bat^a and Subandhu ; and when pruse romances reappear 
two centuries later, they bear the impress of new intiuences and ^oint to a 
somewhat different literary environment. In the first place, most of the 
Sanskrit prose romances of the tenth and eleventh centuries were composed 
by Jaina writers, who were eager to expound and glorify their religion, 
and may be said to have introduced a religious element into this branch 
of literary composition. In the second place, there is an increased tendency 
to mix prose with verse, and the two earliest extant Campus were, in fact, 
composed in the tenth centuryi 

Somadeva’s Ya4astilaka owes a good deal to Bana and Subandliu 
in the matter of style and the treatment of conventional topics, but it differs 
from all other Sanskrit prose romances in so many respects that it may be 
said to stand in a class by itself. Apart from its special characteristics as 
a prose narrative, Ya^astilaka combines features which bring it into relation 
with diverse branches of Sanskrit literature. It is not only a Jaina romance 
in prose and verse but a learned compendium of Jaina and non-Jaina 
philosophical and religious doctrines, a manual of statecraft, and a great 
repository of Kayya poetry, ancient tales, citations and references, and 
numerous rare words of lexical interest. Somadeva’s Yaiastilaka is a work 
of massive scholarship enlivened by occasional flashes of literary genius 
and poetic feeling. 

Among his predecessors in the field of prose romances, Somadeva 
mentions Bana in Yaiastilaka, Book IV, and shows some acquaintance with 
his works, especiallj the Kddcmhcm. He clearly refers to the deprecation 
of the life of the Sahara hunters uttered by the parrot in Baca’s romance, 
and quotes a phrase from the passage in question.^ Somadeva's claim that 
the religion of the Arhat enjoys great renown in the works of Bai^a among 
others should, however, be taken with a grain of salt. Bai^a, indeed, refers 
to Jaina mendicants carrying peacock feathers in Kadambarl as well as 
Hctr^acarita*, and in the former work describes Vilasavati as respectfully 
offering food to naked Jaina mendicants called Siddhas and asking them 
questions about the future.’ The Jinadharma, compassionate to living 

2 qfcft'BgvrrftfJi:’ Kddambarl; 

Sarfacafitti, Book II. 
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creatures, is mentioned in Kadamhari} But the sight of a naked and unwashed 
Jaina mendicant with his peacock feathers is mentioned among certain evil 
omens enumerated in Hm^carita, Book V.^ 

Somadcva is not only influenced by Bana and Subandhu in the 
conventionjil descriptions such as those of tlie seasons, morning and evening 
scenery, mountains, kings and countries etc., but also borrows an idea here 
and there from the earlier writers. The description of the difterent 
categories of villains and their origin in Yaiastilaha, Book III, is obviously 
suggested by that of the fourteen families of nymphs and their origin in 
Kadamhari. The famous advice of ^ukanasa to Candrapida has its counter- 
part in Yaiasatilaha, Book II. The conglomeration of picturesque names 
of women in brief sentences occurring towards the end of the same Book 
is a device already found in Kadamhari, Harsacarita and Vasavadatta, The 
enumeration of evil omens in Ya^astilaka, Book IV, may be compared with 
the similar lists in Harsacarita, Books V and VI. Dust in Kavya literature 
is not as trifling a thing as one might suppose, and the description of the 
battle scene and the resulting dust in Yadastilaha, Book III, is forestalled 
in Vasavadatta; while Bana in Kadamhari pays attention to the dust raised 
by Candrapida’s expedition. A brief description of a cremation ground occurs 
in Subandhu’s work ; but the similar account in Ya^astilaka, Book I, is in 
verse and far more elaborate and serves a different purpose. 

These and other similarities between Yasastilaha and the romances 
of Bana and Subandhu would appear to be superficial in face of the 
essential differences in style, outlook, and the character of the respective 
Stories. The style of Bana and Subandhu, though by no means simple, 
is simpler than that of Somadeya’s prose; and the Jaina narrative shows, 
on the whole, a greater elaboration of details than is found in Kadamhari 
and Vasavadatta. It is noteworthy that Somadeva has chosen to employ 
the involved style even in the moral and religious tales narrated in 
Yasastilaha, Books VI and VII ; and one of the factors which makes his 
prose less attractive than that of Bana and Subandhu is the use of rare 
and obsolete words, which, though valuable from a philological point of 
view, makes Yasastilaha a far more difficult work than the earlier prose 
romances. Many of the descriptive passages are undoubtedly more 
complicated and artificial than those of Kadamhari. One may contrast, 
for example, the portrait of Jabali with that of Sudatta in YaSastilaka, 
Book 1 ; the picture of the ^almali tree in the Vindhya forest in Baija’s 


1 ‘ 

2 ‘ qi^9fjpr W 
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romance with the unwieldy description of the huge tree in the valley 
of the Suvela mountain towards the beginning of Ya^astUaha, Book V; 
and Sana’s beautiful portrayal of the trees around the Siva temple where 
MahSr^veta worshipped with the Jaina author’s laboured description of the 
pleasure garden in Ya4mtilalca, Book I. Similarly, the enumeration of 
different varieties of plants illustrated in Snbandhu’s description of the sea- 
shore in Vdsavchdci/tta is overdone in Somadeva’s picture of the great forest in 
Yaimtilaha, Book V. It may bo said, on the whole, that in natural descriptions 
Somadeva is far excelled by Bana and Subandhu; and there is nothing 
in Ya^astilaka which will bear comparision with the serene picture of the 
rule of concord and harmony governing the life of animals and human beings 
in Jabali’s hermitage, as described in Bana’s Kdclamharl. Lengthy and 
detailed descriptions of female beauty, so wearisome to readers of Sanskrit' 
prose romances, are practically absent in Yaiastilaka owing to the very 
nature of the subject-matter. 

More important than the question of style is the fundamental diffe- 
rence between the story of Yaf^odhara and the romantic tales of Kadambari 
and Vasavadatta. The salient feature of the story of Yasodhara is that it is 
a realistic tale based on a domestic tragedy, even an unpleasant incident of 
domestic life, around which is woven a story of moral and religious edification. 
It was a daring experiment on the part of Somadeva to have composed a 
romance, of which adultery and murder were two prominent features, in 
the grand style of Bana and Subandhu; and Ya^asttlaka, is, as a matter 
of fact, the only considerable Sanskrit prose romance which deals with tragic 
incidents of conjugal life, eschewing romantic love in favour of grim realities 
and the workings of fate. From this standpoint YnsastilctJca may be described 
as a realistic novel, and the note of realism is accentuated by the complete 
absence of the miraculous except in a few minor episodes independent of 
the main story. This appears to be a noteworthy characteristic of Somadeva s 
work when we remeniber the part played by the miraculous in all other 
Sanskrit prose romances from Kddambai'l to Gadyacintdmani. 

Two other characteristic features f Ya^ctstilal:<i may be emphasized : 
it is a vivid picture of certain aspects of contemporary life and society 
as well as a great religious romance ; and in both respects it differs widely not 
only from Kddctnibarl and Vusavotdcittd but from the remaining Sanskrit 
prose romances. These points have been dealt with in subsequent chapters, 
and we may here attempt a somewhat detailed treatment of Somadeva s 
prose as far as it is represented in his Ya^mtilaka. 

As is usual in Sanskrit prose romances, long-winding descriptions 
preponderate in Yaiattilaka to the detriment of the narrative, and are 
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often complicated by conglomerations of intricate and loosely constructed 
compounds of considerable length. There is, however, no doubt that Somadeva 
has at his command a rich variety of details, and shows an intimate knowledge 
of diverse phases of the life of his times. The conventional descriptions 
are mostly involved and artificial, but there are others simpler and more 
effective, mostly dealing with topics peculiar to the romance, and by no 
means frequent in Kavya literature. We may start, for example, with 
the picture of the dread goddess Candamarl in Book I (p. If-O): 


3RSir: 

fliiNl: 

^TFtml^rrn^ 

'SRThTRTli':, 5j5!%5l?r: 

*T?r^cT ^ I 


“Garlands of human skulls are her head-ornament. Corpses of 
children are her ear-ornament. The elbows of dead men are her earrings. 
Balls made from the bones of dead bodies form her necklaces. The oozings 
from the leg-bones of corpses serve as her cosmetics. Skeletons play the 
part of toy-lotuses in her hands. Rivers of wine are the streams wherein 
she performs her evening ablutions. Cbarnel-fields are her pleasure grounds. 
The ashes of funeral pyres are her face-ornament. Raw hides constitute 
her robe. The intestines of dead bodies form her girdle. The bosoms of 
dead men are her dancing floor. She plays with the heads of goats as with 
balls. Her water-sports take place in lakes of blood. The blaming fires of 
cremation-grounds serve as her votive lamps at night. Human skulls are 
the vessels she eats from. Her greatest pleasure is when living creatures 
of all kinds are sacrificed at her altar. ” 


The description of the shrine of the goddess,, the Mahabhairava 
temple, gives a good idea of a contemporary cult of savage character, and 
is perhaps the most elaborate picture ot its kind in Sanskrit literature ; 
and, although in this respect Somadeva is anticipated by Bapa in his 
description of the temple of Candika in Kddamharl, and by Haribhadra 
in his verse description of the temple of Kadambari or Candika in Samardr 
iccakahd (Book VI), the corresponding account in Yaiastilaka preserves 
interesting details not recorded elsewhere.* The delineation of the surging 
crowd of the Mahayoginis in the temple, for example, although fantastic 
to some extent, graphically presents the grim aspect of these mcinstrous 
deities, “extremely ferocious and long-limbed like the Nights of universal 
destruction”. “ They were emerging with fury from the surface of the sky, 


1 Sea Chap, II. 
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from the earth, from the depths of the nether regions, and from all the 
corners of the sky, like darkness at night.” “The banners of the Sun’s 
aerial car were singed by the flames issuing from the eye on their foreheads, 
being fanned by the gaspings of the hapless serpents, ruthlessly pressed 
in the tangled masses of their hair; while the Sun’s rays were obstructed 
by the huge vultures hovering about the gruesome skulls decorating their 
heads; and the ornamental designs of blood painted on their cheeks were 
being lapped up by the snakes adorning their ears,” ^ 

A notable picture is the dramatic appearance of the spy of Ya^odhara 
in the streets of Ujjain with his grotesque dress and clamorous retinue 
(Chap. Ill, p. 897): ' 



'tjq ’ll fera;-. ^uftourf^ ^fnrq^ 



“ His head was adorned with a crown of peacock feathers surmounted 
by a crescent, and he was wearing earrings made of rod lac and shaped 
like the flowers and buds of the silk-cotton tree. The neck was 
stiffened by the fastening of a necklace made out of many varieties of 
magic roots, and he was wearing a garland made from shreds of old rags, 
multicoloured, and reaching to the feet. The upper arms were decorated 
with armlets made of tin balls large as plums, and the forearms enveloped 
with buffalo-horn bracelets up to the elbows; while a garland of Gunja 
berries served the purpose of a vmkaksaka wreath across the bosom. 
The hands were rugged like the bony frame of the carapace of a tortoise, 
and the privy parts were covered with the lower edge of an old saddle 
cloth. The waist was decorated with a girdle of worn out churning ropes, 
and the attention of the passers-by was attracted by the nimble gait of 
his feet resounding with the brass anklets worn by him. He announced 
his nocturnal rites with the sound of his buffalo-horn ; and he was, in fact, 



(p. 45). 
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dressed in an attire exactly like that of Lord ^iva disguised as the Kirata 
hunter. He was the son of the chief panegyrist Katakadhipati (Camp- 
commander), the son-in-law of the minstrel Subhata-sauharda (Friend of 
Warriors), the grandson of the jester Srotriyakitava (Brahmana Gambler), 
and the refuge of all who had transgressed their vows. His food and 
emoluments wore earned by arranging the nuptials of all the harlots*, and 
be had endowments of hornless cows and she-buffaloes registered in his favour 
in all the dairy farms. The glory of his wisdom and knowledge of mystic 
foi’mulas and rites was proclaimed in the following manner by religious 
mendicants®, carrying sticks and deerskins, and acting as informers, with 
bodies made ugly by excessive decorations : ‘ Here is the Exalted One 

who has communed with the Mahayoginis and acquired supersensuous 
knowledge. He has attained spiritual perfection, and his utterances are 
unfailingly true. By his art of enchantment lie can unite even a lion with 
an elephant, and by means of animosity-producing drugs he can make even 
a mother an enemy of her children 1 ’ 

The picture of the elephant-driver in Book I V is a minute study in 
ugliness, which is emphasized in such a manner as to suggest the enormity of 
the queen’s strange infatuation. Ho is described as sleeping on the floor of a 
thatcheu hut strewn with grass left over from the ration of elephants, resting 
his head on a heap of coiled up ropes serving as a pillow. His only clothing 
was a piece of rag used for rubbing elephants with oil. He had coarse thorn- 
like hair; ears like old shoes; eyes like the mouth of a bucket; lips like the 
fringe of a leather oil-flask gnawed ofl' by rats; cheeks like the hollow 
of an age-worn tree ; teeth protruding like an irregular row of cowries ; 
a chin hardly visible, as he had a regular goat’s beard ;® a throat with the 
veins visible, resembling the trunk of a castor-oil plant; arms like a couple of 
dead serpents suspended from on high ; a stomach bloated like inflated 
billows; and thighs like stakes damaged by fire. ‘He was repulsive to 
sight like a mass of sins, and extremely disgusting like a charnel-field. 
He appeared to be a compact mass of iron rust in human shape, and fashioned 
by the Creator by combining all kinds of deformities. ’ The original passage 
runs as follows (Chap. IV, p. 42): 




?»n«nr- 

3{ii^ig#iTiq3:55^NT?wreiH;, 



1 ^rutas&gara says 

2 Obviouly employed by the court- 

3 the Greek phrase pOffon mala (ra^iiat (Lucian, The Dream, 10). 

4 Thii is the reading of Ms. A. The printed text reads... 
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lipfetiT, 3TffRffcT?!!fi3*i9Hf5^, 

9T53oiw>f^f5yPR qft^rag;, 

The account of the regiments of Yaiodhara’s army has more than a 
literary interest, and is full of important details throwing light on the 
composition of old Indian armies. It is one of the most remarkable descrip* 
tions not only in Yaiastilaha but in Sanskrit literature as a whole ( chap. Ill, 
p. 461 etc.): 



3ro5cmt?^qF?IJft^?F#tf, ^55[5i%JSR%fectf^3WI»r 


“ Sire, this is the Deccan regiment practised in the use of diverse 
arms. The luxuriant tangle of the hair of the men is tied up with cloth bands 
around their foreheads. Conspicuous by the horns carried by them, entwined 
with sprays of fullblown Palana dowers, they look like a troop of rhinoceroses; 
and with the tips of their knives coming up to the roots of their beards, 
they resemble a troop of elephants with the cheeks dotted with flowing 
ichor. They are wearing triple necklaces made of many*colour?d beads, 
and look like Siva’s troops, awful on account of their necks being enwrapped 
with Mahamandala serpents. They have the forearms enveloped with 
iron bracelets worn up to the elbows and resemble a thicket of sandal trees 
with the branches entwined by young snakes. With their daggers fixed 
about the centre of the waist, they resemble the mountain wherewith 
the gods churned the ocean, with its central slope encircled by the lord 
of serpents (Vasuki). With their thick loin-clotlis tucked up as far as 
the thigh-joints, they look like a crowd of religious mendicants wearing 
kaupliui. They are looking up on hearing the many laudatory poems, 
and stand with upturned faces, as they listen to the minstrels loudly 
reciting exuberant panegyrics in tlieir honour. Their bodies are scratched 
all over with upward lines of finger-nail marivs.” 











“ This, Sire, is the Tamil regiment provided with numerous litters. 
The men have a mere handful of hair on the crown of their heads owing 
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to the hair all around being cropped short. They seem to have clusters 
of full-blown Karniktlra blossoms ati.iched to their cheeks on account of their 
countenances being lovely with the shooting rays of the large gold earrings 
swinging from their elongated ears. They are shaggy on account of the 
profuse growth of hair on the borders of the lips, the chins, and the frontal 
part of the legs. They seem to bo displaying the source of their fame^, 
their visage being beautiful with the lustre of their daily cleaned teeth. 
Their upper arms arc dented with the marks of bites (given by their 
mistresses), round as the halo of a planet, to wit, the god of love. They 
look like the waves of the Yauiuna blended with the filaments of lotus 
blossoms, their dark bodies being painted with fiuid turmeric ceaselessly 
dripping. With the blue sheen of their parasols made of peacock feathers 
they have caused the sky to look like an emerald floor; and with their 
hands playfully moving along their curved loins shining with the lustro of 
their shields painted with liquid red lead, they look like the sky full of 
flashes of lightning playing in the bosom of the evening clouds.” 






“Here, Sire, is the North Indian regiment of truthful speech, and 
eloquent in praise of the speed of horses. The men have bodies comely 
as heated gold; and held fast in their hands are knives, darts, daggers, 
spears, blades and bows. The surface of the earth is agitated by the hooves 
of their horses galloping at top speed on account of their particular mode 
of riding. They wear imggrevs^ made up with multicoloured scarves arranged 
in layers ; and with the crown of their heads adorned with clusters of flowers 
of endless varieties, they look like the sylvan abode of the goddess of victory.” 




“ Here, Sire, is the Tirhut regiment, fond solely of war and devoted 
to manoeuvres incidental to naval combats®; it has darkened the entire horizon 
with its mighty elephants All the troops of this regiment are 


1 Fame in Sanskrit poetry is always white. 

2 A marginal note in Ms. A says I 3?^ g 5§THT- 

3 This seems to be a reference to river operations. The Deopara stone inscription 

of Vijayasena of Bengal (about the end of the eleventh century speaks of the royal 
fleet going up the entire course ot the Ganges for the conquest of the western 
regions ^TRiCfrira'^Rl^ P- 
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disturbed by the Gauda soldiers with extremely long tufts of hair: the 
extremities of their teeth are worn out by constant chewing of flattened 
rice, and their mouths are tinged red witli betel; they are by nature 
exceedingly irascible, and hurl abuse at the bystanders, being ashamed of 
stumbling on account of their cloaks reaching to the feet. The large shields 
of the regiment made from multicoloured cords have tinged the entire expanse 
of the sky with diverse hues. ” 




“This, Sire, is the Gujarat regiment armed with strung up bows. 
The men arc wearing cloaks reaching to the knees, and their loins are girt 
with daggers W’ith buffalo-horn hilts. The close, dense and long hair of their 
bodies constitutes an all-enveloping armour; and the existence of certain 
portions of their bodies, the na el, the eyes and the cars, can only be inferred 
from their actions, owing to their beards expanding thickly downwards 
and sidewise. They look like a throng of three-headed monsters on account 
of the large quivers attached to both the shoulders. They surpass even 
Krpa, Krpadharma, Karna, Arjuna, Drona, Driipada, Bharga and Bhargava 
in efficiency, in swift aiming, vigorous shooting, and hitting of difficult and 
distant targets. ” 


The report of the spy against a minister of Ya,<cdhara and the 
account of the embassy sent by the king of Pahcala to the latter’s court, 
in Book III, are not only socio-political records of great value but interesting 
as good specimens of Somadeva’s simpler style and businesslike prose. The 
account of the embassy has been reproduced elsewhere* and we may here 
give a few illustrative extracts from the former document. It is necessary 
to point out that the spy’s report, comprehensive as it is, contains, besides 
specific charges against the minister in question, a satire in prose and verse 
against ministers in general, quasi-historie- 1 traditions, and observations on 
human traits. 


Speaking of villains, the spy gives a fanciful account of their origin, 
classifying them into eighteen different groups. The first group originated 
from the Kalakuta poison in Siva’s throat; the second from serpents; the 
third from the ferocious beak of Garuda ; the fourth from the moon of the 
fourth lunar day ( believed to cause disputes ) ; the fifth from the attendants 


1 kSeo Chap. V, 
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of Death ; the sixth from the dust of a libertine’s feet* ; the seventh from 
fire ; the eighth from hell ; the ninth from the illusion created by Vi§mi ; the 
tenth from the jaws of the god of death ; the eleventh from the evil ways 
taught by heretic schools ; the twelfth from the sin of doubt and hesitation ; 
the thirteenth from burning shame; and the fourteenth from the arts of 
deception. In addition to these, one group of villains originated from 
darkness, whence arose in the sky Rahu, the enemy of the other planets. 
A second group originated from the quarrel of Brahnja and Vi§nu at the 
time of the glorification of the Phallic Siva®, whence arose also the sage 
Narada, the lover of disputes. A third group originated from the clash of 
thunder and lightning, whence arose also the submarine fiare. A fourth 
group of villains originated from Diti who gave birth to Taraka, the demon 
who habitually cheated all pious people on the earth. This account of the 
origin of villains appears to be Somadeva’s invention, and shows imagination 
and selective powei’, although in design he is indebted to the story of the 
fourteen families of nymphs and their origin in Bana’s Kddamharl. An indirect 
reference to this occurs in the passage in Ya^astilaka which runs as follows 
( Chap. Ill, p. 441 ) : 

^ 5p:r i 

<jrH14 

The irresistible and invariable character of the evil propensities 
of a man is illustrated with various examples. Addressing the king, the spy 
says: I ^1% ^ I ^ 

JT^roiTO ^ i fvr ii 

“ Sire, how can a man who is fond of the savour of meat undertake a 
vow of abstention from flesh eating? Does a man who eats from a skull stop 
eating on discovering the presence of hair in his food? Does a man who is 
expert in stealing in the city need a forest for his activities ? How will a man 
whose passion is aroused at the sight of his naked mother react to the nudity 
of another’s mothei’? Because, how cun one who devours the living 
have pity on a corpse? How can one who sacrifices his own child be 
Compassionate to that of another?” 3. 174. 

1 ‘to 'TJTO’TTTTOUru’ 

2 This seems to be a. reference to the quarrel of the two gods about the extent of the 

Phallus. See Chap. XVII. Somadeva says; 

S'rutasagara says: 
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^!WR3Tr ^ 5^311^3 3r5i^ f|?rr«ra9i?i»l, *f ^ 

jr?!#5tsf*r Jf ^3 fFft h ^ 

«R5rWR^3tsf*r ^1% qnaqfwl^ l q?T: 

»t; ^ ’SK i h ^i§pa% ^iwn ii 

“Sire, verily it is difficult to renounce one’s natural propensities. A 
young snake, though nourished with food, loes not renounce the effort to 
do harm. A cat, though he may practise religious observances, dose not give 
up his ferocity. A bawd, though she observes religious fasts, does not abandon 
the design of cheating others. A merchant^ does not give up his art of 
deception even when he is on the verge of death. Because, verily, of 
whatever nature a person may be, it is hard for him to discard it. A monkey 
never forsakes his fickle habits even if ho is given a hundred kinds of 
training.” 3. 175. 

The tirade against the ministers of kings in verse, forming 
part of the spy’s report, has been summarized elsewhere; and there is 
also a satirical description of them in prose ( Chap. Ill, p. 439 ) : 

^<=i9JWRrl«HHTrq^^: ^ qjRom i ?pr 

=qpft'<il»d^ifqq»l i riqr ^ ?ir5¥r?quqqiq 5qivRsrTf^s^.ji q5nq<oift[qwi5i5R9j 55J3?ra5i4 
gnqiftqqpqqiJnqftq qftqqq: l=4%qiPiqiR:, 35q3q^2'liq3qiq U5C 

q^q^qR:, m gi»ii n q ; d^ ' ^ 

3T^ fcira qjq qw frwiqqiq 

cfRqq, gqgw q«Rq jnftqqr ^fqfl[=^'lqqftq 

ftsqj# IRf UfFU: qUlftUT: qpilTf^ ^5RFlq SiqsqquR:, fqr?5qrf35RRiq qqj^R RRRR, 

3^|qq qqRuqR:, qt^q>q|^»Taw fqqwsiitsRq qn^'SR^R ^q%5 sW^- 

f^RRTR fsJqraqUT, arf^silMRRqtqR SqiR fsRiatqiUT I 

“ Sire, the pomp of dress and flurry of remedial measures of those 
devils, the ministers of Your Majesty, straightforward as you are, are intended 
to give an impression of honesty and loyalty. Their real purpose is as 
follows: The flowing robes of ministers are like a hunter’s cloak enveloping 
all his limbs, and designed to kill honest people, like deer. The huge 
mass of their beard and hair seems to be a drag-net for capturing ignorant 
fools, like fish. Their big bellies are like a pool for amassing tricks, like 
a flock of cranes. They walk slowly and slowly like jackals to look for 
the weak points of others. A minister makes very frequent ceremonial dips 
into waters, as if with a thievish purpose : ‘ How will indeed the crest-jewels 
of the serpent Ananta abiding in the nether regions come into my possession ?’ 
He worships the Sun, as if with motives of robbery: ‘When will those 


1 Mt. ▲ explaiiM M qf9|^ 
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horses of the Sun’s <;hariot, coursing in tlie sky, play the ball-game of war for 
me V He strikes the Fire by way of offering oblations, as if out of spite, 
saying : ‘ Since it is I who destroy my own refuge or benefactor, and destroy 
also all and sundry, why dost thou, o wretched Fire assume the names 
S^raydtsa (one who consumes one’s own refuge) and sarvd^a (one who 
consumes all)?’ The worship of the gods by a minister is comparable to 
letting loose a bird of prey for killing honest people, like birds, with the 
idea that not even Brahma secs through a well-devised trick.^ The muttering 
of prayers by a minister seems to bo a device for recalling how many 
great men ho has cheated and how many still remain uncheated. The 
meditation of a minister is like that of a crane for the purpose of ‘devouring’ 
able men, like ffsh. 'Ihe study of the Law Books by liim is like that of a tlnuj 
for the purpose of cheating the wise. His obeisance at the guru’s feet looks 
like the spreading of a network of -chains for obstructing the way to heaven. 
His sweet words, like those of a witch, servo only to ruin his followers. 
His amiable looks, like the pleasant aspect of the embankment of a dried up 
pool, bring distress to those who are ignorant of the inner truth. ” 

The more important of the charges against Ya.'^odhara’s minister 
bearing on contemporary conditions have been discussed in another chapter, 
viz.. Chap. V. Some of the observations of the spy on the ways of the 
minister provide interesting reading. The cultural pretensions of the 
man are severely criticized, his mean tricks' exposed, and the secret of 
his fame explained. A healthy feature is the insistence on learning being 
independent of wealth procured by royal favour: 




^y nq qap ^ , qqro ^ 

jRj?qq^ak f| qrfqrqqfrr ^ 

aRtif^n^fqqiqqqiw t i gq; 

ul^’sqiqfqg: %q’:q^<.qqqi^ r^q^ « ^4 

qR I gq^R 


X i, e., the worship of llio gods by a minister is a carefully planned show of piotyi^ 
the real motive being to obtain their help in cheating and ruining honest people. 
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Sire, riches, altliough tliey do not crop up of their own accord, 
may, like brides seeking a husband, come into the possession even of a man 
fallen from the sky, as a result of (royal) favour; but learning, like the 
span of life, never comes to a man, even thougli a(n‘oinpanicd by efforts, 
unless ho attends the lecture-hall of a teacher. Because, ‘ wealth there may 
be in plenty in men’s homes as a result of a king’s favour, but not nobility 
of birth nor scholarship’ ( ;3. 179). \¥hen, my lord, there is a show of 
learning in a man, altliougli ho is devoid of these two qualities, it is due 
not to his own ability but to that of wc'altli, just as a Hash of lightning 
in the sky is due not to any potency of the sky itself but to the presence 
of clouds. 

The field of the intellect, althougli devoid of the water of learning, 
may on account of the power of wealth undulate with falsehood, and prove 
attractive to those deer, the dunces (;3. 180). Indeed, this minister (of 
yours) has the hardihood to hold forth on certain branches of art, although 
lacking in depth, just as a dro’^ of oil spreads on water without penetrating 
below the surface ; but even tiiat is due not to any great measure of 
intdligence on his part, but to his association with people who commit 
the sin of prostituting their learning, being without any self-respect, with 
all sense of ])vide destroyed by the axe of chill penury,* and the antelope of 
their intelligence ti-apped in the snare of the hope of gaining an infinitesimal 
quota of wealth. Sire, the fragrance of the mouths of slave girls is duo 
not to any luck but to their taking the remnants of tlie betel chewed 
by their masters. The lovely i-edolencc of a breeze is due not to its natural 
qualit'cs but to its contact with flower gardens. The fierce burning of 
wood is duo not to its natural properties but to the action of fire. A dog 
is eager to fight not on a(!count of his courage biit on account of the 
presence of his master, and a jneco of stone becomes an object of veneration 
liot on account of its natural state but because it is shaped into the likeness 
of a god 

Further, the minister annoys the Exalted Goddess of Speech with 
his wretched verses, his purpose being to proclaim the villainy of his 
subordinates. This is meant to put outsiders off the scent, who would be 
led to think, ‘ How can a man who speaks thus ( about the vices of his 
subordinates) be a villain himself?’ 

Then it is the associates of the many heretics, wandering in the world 
to its farthest limits, who have oftentimes given wide publicity to his 
way of life, similar to that of a spendthrift whore. 

1 Lit., the axe of a stomach difiSoult to replenish. 

9 
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His fame has been spread in the world by religious mendicants 
snake-charmers, Kapulikas, jugglers and consummate thugs.” 3 183. 

The minister is then accused of various oftenccs such as tyranny, 
disloyalty, usurpation of power and financial maladministration, all kinds of 
motives being attributed to him. 

’wft’ 1% v[Tr?5: CN 

3T^ fg[uu: yrrfi^#r, ^ u ^ ^ 

sR'^Tsn^ U gf ^ gpT 1 

Nls?isJ 7 ?»qTr»^ifl'|u i ?t ^e^surgi: 11 


“Like an outln'eak of fire, he oppresses the innocent population even 
in peaceful times, because a king whose realm is prosjjerous is sure to do some 
harm (to his ministers), like the god of death. He creates disaffection among 
the loyal citizens, bec-auso a king with a largo following is like a mountain 
and comes under no one’s influence. Ho squanders public funds, because a 
king with a depleted treasuiy can bo tackled with ease, like a bird whose 
wings a-e cut off. He consolidates your enemies, be(!ause a prince over- 
whelmed by peril is like an invalid, and gives no offence to his counsellors. 
He never tolerates any highborn person, thinking that a king in the' 
grip of any particular individual is, like an elephant, unlikely to come 
under the influence of others. Who would believe that such a man would be 
of any help in the preservation of life or the protection of property in 
times of danger ? Because, how can a minister who strives to do continuous 
harm even in easy circumstances cNort hiiuslf for the good of his master 
in times of peril?” 3. 184. 

The minister is also accused of having banished vaidous distinguished 
men whose presence was vital to the welfare of the state (Book XII, p. 453); 

'RurNur u ctt luftNT- 



“ If then he reall}'' has no illwill towards Your Majesty, and if he,, 
like an assembly of good men, bears not the slightest malice in his heart, 
why has he monopolized all power by banishing, like a dove flying into 
a house,* such men as Pundarlkaksa, whose intellect and insight were as 


1 Sea Chap. XV for the supers titian« 
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the crest-jewel of all cultured and spirited men hy virtue of his talents 
and courage ? The triumph of kings depends upon elephants ; yet ( why did 
he banish) Bandhnjiva Avhoso mental faculties were devoted to the mastery 
of all branches of elephant-lore ’{■ The fame of kings lasts as long as the 
sun and the moon owing to their jiatroiiage of great poets ; yet ( why did 
he banish) the poet Hfira, an excellent votary of the nectar of sweet 
"Utterances on the creeper of your fame? Wealth that does not support 
the good is of no use: knowing this, why did he, being intolerant, banish 
yet other learned men, friendly by natui’o to Your TVIaJesty ?” 

Good examples of retlectivc [)roso are provided by the musingS 
of Yasodhara after the discovery of the misconduct of his consort. Pausing 
after his momentary resolve to kill her, Yasodhara says (Chap TV, p. 48): 

air: ^fn|JT35(g i ^ ^ gwgd w f^^ftcurcw:, 

9rr^^3rcJlt4 =3 prq: i %5=-rr 1 

srf^qrfir 5l^?rr i i crq#^ 

^ 3 5^2ir: i qf^fg ^ uiqiT’qumTg^:fe# gqrrar: i qt ^ qgq^i^ ^ 

^'jRT5r5?r«n^i?JT gnirfr^ir?: i gqi-qqajirgqRqqnr, ar^qqjTTJrqrR, i^qq;, srqdlqquralf: 

qftgqgtqw, ariqrrATsq.^ioiuqqq:, 3fi^t%riT<JT uqqfirufnjrr>][, arwuqr fiiqut^g, arq^gvr cTtqteq^r, 
srrqrq arqq»T^rggwuuuiTiq''.qf^ Rin; ucqivflqf^^qi^ 

fqggq: qiiq: I 

“Ah, what have 1 sot myself to do f Certainly the wise never do 
anything good or bad, like women, on the spur of the moment, nor are the 
high-spirited quickly perturbed, like the weak-minded, in prosperity or 
danger, nor do arbitrary acts befit the great as they they do those who 
hre poor in talents. This is by no means hard to comprehend. ( If I kill 
her ) it is I who will have to cover my head on the morrow, downcast 
with shame ; it is I who Avill have to bewail my action, injudicious oh 
account of repentance, in the presence of friends ; it is I who will have to 
hear the reproaches of the citizens, harsh to the ear ; it is I who will 
have tarnished my own family and that of my uncle ; it is I who will have 
to bear the cutting remarks ol the elders, without any means of reply on 
Account of my misdeed. I will bo cited as an example of how the foolish 
disrupt their own families. And this sword will be polluted, if applied 
to an unworthy object. ‘Ite became a miserable wretch by murdering a 
woman’ - this evil report concerning me will not subside even after my 
death. And the prince (Yasomati), miserable at the death of his guilty 
mother, will be sorely afflicted with grief. Besides, death with its momentary 
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pain is as a favour to one who has committed a grievous offence. On 
the other liand, it is possible to repudiate long misdirected love if the 
person so loved is treated with contempt^ even on isolated occasions ; for 
example, if one does not take any notice of him when present; if one 
does not talk to him when near; if one ignores him when he makes a 
statement; if one neglects him when insulted by his inferiors; if one 
disappoints him when ho asks for a favour ; if one befriends those who are dis- 
liked by him : if one does not mention him in conversation with friends ; if one 
does not look at his attendants ; and if even in self-evident matters (requiring 
no deliberation) one dismisses him on the pretext of lack of leisure.” 

After recognising that the pageant of life loses its meaning without 
Women, Yasodhara dilates on their villainy and faithless character (p. 61): 

'TtrtRr:, JRq; aqqRjR 

iig qgRJl, «ir?:5f^iqFn: i q RfRRR i 

“Constantly pampered, they deride men as they would a tame monkey. 
They are never satisfied with presents, and when treated with marks of 
esteem, they mock at men as being sheep. When sought after, they look 
upon nien as brutes. When enjoyed against their will, they forsake men like 
a water-pot used in a cremation ground. Jealously questioned, they bite like 
serpents. They shun those who are virtuous like the Neem tree (with the 
bitter leaves), and regard those who act from pure motives as clods of earth. 
Women become a source of perennial evil even while they profess love, pierce 
one’s limbs even while they laugh, consume one’s body even while they cast 
glances, undermine one’s strength of mind even while they talk, and degrade 
a person even lower than a blade of grass by attaching themselves to him, 
When guarded, they commit misdeeds by resorting to their own devices, and 
there is in fact no means of effectively guarding them.” 

The disgruntled husband takes a pessimistic view of youth, wealth 
and the joys of life, all these being regarded as disturbing inffuences on the 

moral life. The observations are enlivened by a largo number of illustrative 
similes ( p. 66 ) : 

^ f^rnr^ i -T^RprvRiq: i fftgR- 

5iPT gl^fsftr irqfftggi^Fypii fg^rgp^R r i 

1 Ms. A remarks 3TggTOgg’''n cKf sfoig! Rig I sTggengu^ii 
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I ^j^^«OT'3i55gqf;§ !#r:, ^ si t 

srpir gsia^tqm sicisE^f5i%sr ^ ilsiu i ^sngjnsnPt 

^rNfeq^iI. i ^ssqjrq ;r qft’quW'fq: i nq^tqftqfi^aift' ^^q- 

q^ifqftTSTrqH; i 3i5)5!rflRT(^ nf^ iil5q?F^T:5Bi:'>iq; i Pftq^isi%^ ncTRiifTTqq?# si ■^#1^ i ^ir^^- 
%q« ^ifip^S nMsr q^q^n^firgri; i f&%5 gnsri^ ns^vriqgqqi^ i 

“ The advent of youth, like the drink’ ig of wine, never fails to pervert 
the minds even of those who are bent on salvation. The pride of wealth, like 
birth-blindness, causes an incurable paralysis of all the senses. Erotic lore, 
like a villain’s counsel, is a magic wand for raising serpents, the evils of life. 
The poets, like demons, bcwilderlngly divert the minds of men, although 
straightforward by nature, to inundaiio joys. The practice of the arts 
is like the sound of a drum, awakening the serpents of evil passions. The 
enjoyment of a beloved woman, charming only at tlio beginning, like an 
appointment newly obtained, forcibly intoxicates even very wise men, and 
taking possession of the heart, fills it with pride. The subservient attendents 
are like borrowed ornments.^ Not to speak of the combination of these evils, 
even one of them is sutticient te lestroy sentient beings. 

The Goddess of wealth, for whom the world has so groat a longing, 
becomes fickle like a particle of mercury even when she comes into one’s 
possession by chance. Like the friendship of villains, she is bound to cause 
some calamity even when she is one’s associate, liikc gruel made from tho 
Apamarga plant, she cannot be assimilated even when one has acquired her. 
Like a lewd woman, she longs for a paramour even when cherished with care. 
Like wine, she deludes the mind even while she is enjoyed. Like an eclipse, 
she never falls to cause distress even after she has vanished. Although she 
appears at the call of bravery, she practises detioption, like a demoness, in 
order to destroy the eminence of the great. For a moment she befriends 
the villains." 

The difficulty of controlling the mind is emphasized in Sudatta’s 
reflections in Book 1, similes being used as usual to give point to the 
remarks ( p. Ill ) : 

?i«iT %i; gji; 

^ i ^ irwigr: \ 

§piwfT?[5? ?r vrqif =ER5^Tf^?!i 

^TFiFi ^ guFi. gqiri^ q^^FTRRwjrji i 

“It is as difficult to steady tho mind, once it has gone astray, as 
it is to restore a building shaken to its foundations. Tho hearts of men, 

1 i. e. fickle, faithless. Borrowed ornamonts denote the idea of instability as they 
are claimed back by their owners. The idea is fully explained in a Buddhist 
simile which compares the pleasures of sense to borrowed wealth. See Jlajjhimd 
Nikaya, Potaliya Sutta ( LI V ) ; 
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like extremely high mountain-peaks, can easily be flung to a lower level, but 
cannot he elevated even with difficulty. And there is a saying of the wise 
that the good is accompanied by many impediments. The study of the 
Scriptures cannot check the erring self, just as lotus fibres cannot hold 
back an elephant. Self-control, physically distressing as it is, cannot 
protect the unsteady minds of those who are fickle, just as an armour cannot 
fortify the wavering hearts of cowards. A man surrounded by distractions 
cannot concentrate even momentarily on meditative efforts, just as mercury 
placed over the fire does not last even for a moment.” 


A few homely pictures are provided by Somadeva’s description of 
certain misers in Ya4astilalca. In the humorous prelude to the spy’s report, 
the latter speaks of a fellow named Kiliujaka described as ‘the foremost of 
misers.’ “He is to be counted first among the stingy. He is the exemplar 
of the penurious, and deserves to be called the chieT of the untidy. He 
is the crest-jewel of the greedy, and his name can be mentioned only at 
the end of a meal.” The spy gives a detailed account of the wretched 
meal to which he was treated by the miser (Book III, p. 404): 






The description is of interest not only on account of the names of a 
large variety of fruits and vegetables but as providing detail of domestic life, 
and is a contrast to the rather empty rhetoric which sometimes characterizes 
KaVya prose, including Somadova’s own writing. It reminds one of a similar 
but less complex account of poor men’s faro preserved in an extract from the 
Greek comedian Alexis, cited by Athonaeus in Ddpnosophistae II. 55. 


Somadeva in Yasastilaka, Book \II (section 32), gives another 
picture of a notorious miser, the wealthy merchant Sagaradatta, who has 
rather queer notions of economy and resorts to ingenious devices to put them 
into practice. He does not, for instance, buy oil for lighting his courtyard, 
but hangs a mirror from the edge of the roof of his house, and allows 
the light from his neighbour’s house to be reflected in the mirror. He would 
advise the boys of the household not to waste oil in massaging their bodies 
before bath, but to have contact with the oil-smeared bodies of the boys 
6f the neighbourhood in a close fight with them. He would instruct hig 
i^ervants to purchase oil and salt and then return both as being bad, the 
particles adhering to the receptacle being sufficient for subsistence 1 He 
avoids washing expenses by selling his dirty linen, and never accepts an 
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invitation to dinner lest he should be required to return the invitation; and 
his servants see what other people ato in their homes. It will be conceded 
that we have here a portrait worthy of Theophrastus. 

Descriptions of female beauty so frequent in Sanskrit literature are 
rare in Ya^astilaka. A well-drawn picture is that of the beautiful daughters- 
in-law of Queen Celinl, followed by the pathetic 'figure of the wife of 
Puspadanta, grown ugly and emaciated after twelve yeais of separation 
from her husband who had taken the monastic vow.* , The portrait of 
Maradatta in Book I is chiefly remarkable for the young king’s love of 
dangerous exploits and strange rites; while the cumbrous description of 
king Yasorgha in Book II may be contrasted with the simple one of 
Sudatta as king of Kalihga in Book V. The seasonal descriptions in Book I 
form the background of Sudatta’s religious austerities which are briefly 
outlined. Not much interest attaches to the artificial description of Avanti 
in Book II and the pleasure garden in Book I. 

Most of the natural descriptions are of the conventional type 
and often characterized by a;.*titicial conceits and commonplace images. 
There are, however, others enlivened by striking details illustrating the 
author’s powers of observation. Mention may be made of the animated 
description, in Book V, of the prosperous dairy-farm of Karahata, full 
of all kinds of cows, horses, mules, donkeys and sheep, ‘ a combination, as 
it were, of the oceans of curds, milk and clarified butter’. A variety 
of scenes common to life in a dairy-farm in medieval India is vividly 
described ( p. 184 ) : 

“Somewhere in the farm the kids are harassed by the unchained 
young dogs, and elsewhere an old ewe is tormented by the pranks of a cow-boy. 
At one place the ground is drenched with milk streaming from a cow’s udderd 
at the sight of her calf; at another place guests are entertained with gifts of 
pitchers of buttermilk; and elsewhere curds, blades of kusa and durva grass, 
unbroken rice and flowers are placed on the forehead of a cow back from the 
Woods. Here the tender leaves in the mangers are crushed by the hooves of 


r For ■ee .Cjiap. XVl, 
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calv’es frightened by the so<amper of the young camels who have broken their 
chains; there the buffaloes stagger under the merciless blows dealt by the 
young Xbhiras with heavy sticks, and are infuriated by the violent commotion 
of the fight. At one place the resort of cows with young for the first time is 
disturbed by the combats of a herd of powerful bulls. At one place the 
tutelary deities presiding over the threshold of a house are worshijiped with 
the milk of cows with grown up calves ; and at another place women with 
husbands alive, carrying blossoming sprigs, sing auspicious songs at the 
nuptials of a bull and a cow ; while elsewhere the domestic peacocks are made 
to dance by the sound of the churn-staff in the making of curds. Somewhere 
in tlie farm the sound of the milking of cows invites Avayfarers eager to 
partake of milk; while elsewhere an old dame comes to the rescue of a boy 
weeping at being trampled on by a nimble calf that has broken away from 
the tether,” 


The elaborate description of the great forest in Book V is interesting 
chiefly for the vivid portrayal of a variety of wild animals in their natural 
surroundings (p. 198): 



, 


“Somewhere in the forest a pack of bears is scared by a herd of deer 
rushing past, being struck with terror at the sight of the wild oxen loitering 

among the clumps of spreading creepers At one place the 

islet of a mountain river looks terrible with the hyenas worried at the sight 
of the water of the sandy pools being drunk up by the Bhilla boys, exhausted 
by the constant search for the track of deer. A corner of the forest is covered 
with the embryos of hinds expelled by the shrill cries of the old boa^s pierced 
by the arrows of a band of robbers. At one place the extremities of the 
thick foliage of trees wither in contact with the sparks shooting up from the 

the clash of horns in the combats of frenzied buffaloes At one place 

the sky is covered with the feathers of birds flying away from their nests, 

being dispersed by a croAvd of monkeys roaming at will At 

another place the female crows bring forth their young in the hollows of the 
old trees shaken by the horrible cries of the compact flocks of screech-owls. 
In one part of the forest, the movements of the elephant cubs are hampered 
by the clusters of trees ^uprooted by violent gales Another 
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plirt of the forest is covered with the leaves of the banana plants cut up by the 
hooves of the bucks attacked by leopards. At one place antelopes, oppressed 
by. an uncommon thirst, run and lap up the ripi)les of a mirage. At another 
place .the trees are ghastly with the blood of stags pierced by the horn of 
some fierce rhinoceros, and all the Rallaka doer are transfixed by the spines 
of the porcupines moving about freely.” 

Similar delineation of the wild life of nature is found in the 
descripion of the Siprfi river in Book V ( p. 208 ) : 





“The w'aters resound witli the cries of the water-fowl hovering 
about in fear of the alligators enraged at the heavy clash of each other’s 
bodies, and the young fish lie hidden under the lotus beds, seared by the 
movements of the silent cranes ; while the gathering of flowers by anchorites 
is hampered by the water-snakes prowling inside the lotus beds. The 
frogs keep quiet on hearing the noise of the fierce fights of ferocious water- 
serpents; and the ripples are darkened by the bees briskly collecting the 
spreading honey drops oozing from the inner cavity of the lotus blossoms 
.swayed by the surging waves caused by frenzied crocodiles splashing the 
water with their claws. The waters are overspread with fragments of 
lilies chewed by fierce hippopotami ; and the contiguous rocks of the mountain 
slopes are fringed with heavy masses of foam floating on the broad backs 
of the Pathina fish, excited by the splash made by huge tortoises.” 

Among other descriptions of nature the oncoming darkness is 
described towards the end of Book III, and Book IV opens with an over- 
wrought picture of sunset and the evening twilight. Elaborate descriptions of 
the seasons occur in Books I and III, and although the imagery is conventional, 
there are graphic touches ; for example, in the portrayal of the flowers and 
plants of the rainy season when “the fields are uneven with dense masses of 
mushrooms ; the horizon is pink with blossoms of water-pepper plants ; the 
crevices of mountain rocks are delightfully fragrant with jasmine flowers; 

the hill tops are adorned with Girimallika buds;. 

the mountain bowers are gay with Sarja and Arjuna trees; and the leafy 
petals of the KetakI flowers glisten, shaped like Cupid’s darts.” ( Book III ). 


1 Mb. a reads for > . ' ■ 

2 This is the reading of Mf. A. The printed text reads* • • • • • V.*, •• 
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The prose hymns in Book VIII are an interesting experiment in 
Kavya prose, and illustrate a Jaina literary genre. They are in the form of 
elaborate prayers addressed to the Paiica-Paramesthins, the five supreme 
spiritual leaders of the Jaina church, and are in keeping with the character 
of Ya^astilaha as a Jaina religious romance composed in Kavya style. The 
place of these prose invocations in the devotional scheme outlined by Somadeva 
has b^en indicated in a subsequent chapter, and it may here be pointed out 
that each invocation ends with a verse in the anmlup metre. There are eight 
such groups, five addressed to the J^arameslliins (Arhat, Siddha, Acilrya, 
Upadhyaya and Sadhu), and three abstract ones addressed to the Jewels of 
Bight Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct. For example, 





i »<iTTlwrm O nrit lhi w 

“ I perform the eightfold worship* of the Exalted Arhat Paramesthin 
preceded by the Three Jewels. All hail! He is continuously worshipped 

with intense devotion by the lords of all the worlds He 

is free from the deception of Deluding, Knowledge-- and Conation-obscuring 
and Obstructive Karmas.® He is a sun to the lotus-bed of the universe 
appearing in his great audience-hall as on a pool of water. He is the 
mighty support of the creatures submerged in the impassable waters of 
transmigration. His feet, like stars, shine in the firmament of the expansive 
radiance of the crown jewels of the lords of the three worlds, devoutly bowing 
in obeisance. He is as a wishing gem for obtaining the highest favours 
of the goddess of learning. He is a Kalpa tree, the support of the creeper of 
Prosperity. He is as the all-giving celestial cow in nourishing the nascent 
Fame ( of his worshippers ). The mere utterance of his name has the 
efficacy of a magic formula in destroying one’s chance of going to hell, 
Jle is as a bunch of Parijata flowers radiating the fragrance of well-being. 
JHe. is the imagemaker that creates the bejewelled figure of Beauty’s 
rise. Further, 1 worship Lord Jina for health. His splendour doth produce 

1 Ms. A explains as jefesRr. 

2 See Chap. X. 

. 9 Ms. A aays | ^ t I 
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on men, gods and serpents an effect like tliat of the rays of the sun on 
lotus blossoms.” 





i ftwnn«rTf «r: wots h* 


“I perform the eightfold worship of the Exalted, All-holy Sadhu 
J^aramesthin preceded by the Three Jewels, the Saint who has devoted himself 
to the path of salvation. All hail ! He has comprehended all knowable things, 
and uprooted the luxuriant grove of passion with the Ganges flow of the 
purity of mind, body and speech in the external and internal spheres of 
activityi He has thrown into the shade the religious meditation of inferior 
and degenerate recluses such as Brahma, Virocana and others, by dint of the 
mvtltitude of his own ever-recurring vows, which, like the moon, wither up the 
honey-laden toy-lotUs of fren/Jed passion, originating in the river of beautiful 
maids among the gods, meii aild the Vidyadharas. The dust of his lotus feet 
is wiped off by the bees in the shape of the hair of the sylvan deities, bowing 
to him in obeisance, who come to eoilfer on him the boon of worldly happiness 
in its entire range, but are amazed at being ignored by him on account of his 
diverse austerities, headed by the vows comprising the Mula- and the 
Uttara-gunas ; (austerities) that perturb the three worlds in diverse ways, and- 
remove all obstacles with the strength of meditation, and are extraordinary 
in character, and beyond the range of thought, and inscrutable in their work* 
ing, and productive of miraculous power! Further, may the saints whose 
feet are to bo worshipped, according to the prescribed rule, help us to acquire 
perfect knowledge ! They have extinguished the fire of passion, with the 
current of the river of knowledge.” 


?R{tOTr: <T?r 
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**I undertake the eightfold worship of the Exalted Jewel of Right' 
Conduct, preceded by the live Parameisthias, and fivefold in character^ that 
produces all good, and culminates in the absolute cessation of all forms 
of activity. All hail! It destroys the darkness that obstructs the view 
of the entire universe. It is the Himalaya of unblemished knowledge ; 
the moonrise of festive joy to all living creatures; and the springtime of 
the creepery grove of all the vows and modes of self-restraint® and vigilance*. 
It is the nursery of the Kalpa trees of religious austerities that vouchsafe 
mighty results, and it is practised by those who possess humility, mental 
calm, a kindly disposition and fortitude. The wise call this Jewel of Right 
Conduct the first step to the attainment of the supreme goal. Further, 
intent on Dharma, and for the purpose of vanquishing my enemy, Karma, 
I resort to the way of life of the Dharmayogin, the best of men. It doth 
bring happiness to all living ereatures.” 

Somadeva’s style is enlivened by the occasional use of popular maxims 
occurring chiefly in his prose and sometimes also in verses. For example, 
‘ftrd (Book IV): Ewpiiring as to an auspicious date for 

shaving one’s head after one has already finished it. As pointed out by Jacob, 
Lauhikcmydydhjali, Part II, this proverb occurs in the Nydyantahjarl in the 
form . The proverb (Book I) occurs at the 

beginning of a popular verse cited, for example, by Haribhadra at the com- 
mencement of his own commentary on his Anekdntajayapatdkd : 

nif: ’ ( Book IV ) : On one side a precipice, on the other 
a tiger] how can a living creature passi To be between the devil and the 
deep sea. This and two other similar sayings are eited in Nalacampa, 
Book V: sjnsi ^ i, 

#5 ( Books VII & V): 

Sovereignty leads to hell, employment to captivity, trust in women to death, and 
friendship with villains to danger, ^ occurs in a »rerse of 

Book IV. ‘Ntsf t 5*1 Ibid.* 'SW'n Ibid. 

1 For the fivefold Caritra (conduct) see Chap. XI ( section on Caritrabhakti ). 

2 Effective control over mind, body, and speech (efj[q-gfFr, Tattvarthd* 

dhigama-sutra 9.4. 

3 (Proper care in walking), (Proper care in speaking), 

(Proper care in eating), ( Proper care In lifting and depositing), and 

( Proper care in excretion ) . lbid.9. 5. * 

4 See Chap. XIL 
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What wise man will carry salt for ‘presenting it to the saltsea 1 ' 5s?^rR^?!IR ^ 

Book VII, section 32. The sense, as far as can be judged 
from the context, seems to be that kings are as liberal as Indra in rewarding- 
merit and as strict as Yama in punishing crime. 5 ®rRf?l' 

Ibid. : Even a blade of grass belonging to the king becomes as valuable as gold. 

Book TV, Book II, i^erse 153; The maxim of the 

blind man and the quail\ Hiu , 3 ^:’ Book III, verse 73, 

is a variation of the wellknown maxim discussed by 

Jacob (op. cit.), Part I.. The following maxims bearing on the character of 
women occur in Book IV: 1 ^: ^3 ‘arqilr 

I 3T?I ^ >TI 3 ^: ’ I., The last of 

these maxims is also cited by Somadeva in Nuiviikydmrta : 

5^: 1. . 

Somadeva has an eye for the grotesque, as cxempliiied in his 
description of the elephant driver in Book IV and the king’s spy in Book 
III. His power to depict the strange and the terrible is illustrated not 
only in his remarkable picture of Candamarl and the Mahabhairava temple 
in Book I but in the description of the scenes of horror conjured up by a 
Vidyadhara to disturb the meditation of the sage Manbiathamathana, in 
Book V, and the similar scenes created by two gods to test the steadfast- 
ness of Jinadatta and Padmaratha in their austerities, in the first story of 
Book VI. Disease and disgusting conditions are delineated in the story of 
Auddayana in Book VI (section 9); while Amrtamati, stricken witli leprosy 
after her crime, is introduced in a verse of Book V Curious examples of 
abusive language are found in the story of the Vidyadhara mentioned above,, 
who is discovered in the act of molesting the sage Manmathamathana by the 
king of the Vidyadharas, and addressed by the latter thus : 

^ Is 

umftgjsq 

Similarly, in the story of Sribhuti "n Book VII ( section 27 ) , the 
dishonest priest is rebuked by the king in opprobi-ious language. .Tlid 
incorporation of the religious and moral tales in Books VI and VII gives 
the 'author an opportunity of presenting scenes not usually found in Sanskrit 
prose romances. ' ’ ’ : 


1 The translation oE the verse in question in chapter XI follows ^rUtasAgara’s explanation 
. of the maxim. YardhamAua, on Qaifaratnamahodadki III. 195, explains it differently. 
See Jacob ( ep. oit. ) , Part I, 
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Frequent and sometimes felicitous use of similes is made by Somadeva 
in his narrative and descriptive prose. Vajrakumara was, for instance, 
adorned by his youth, ‘just as a desert path is adorned by a shady tree ; 
just as a shady tree is adorned by a pool of water ; just as a pool of water is 
adorned by a lotus-bed ; jilst as a lotus-bed is adorned by a dock of swans ; just 
as a dock of swans is adorned by the company of beautiful women ; and just as 
the company of beautiful women is adorned by the graceful play of love’.* 
After the discovery of Amrtamati’s guilt, Ya^odhara’s heart burnt like a 
tree enveloped by fire ; he was furious like the ocean overflowing its shores } 
he changed countenance like the moon attacked by Rahu, and trembled like 
creatures at the approach of death ; his lips quivered like a leaf that is being 
cut to pieces 5 he frowned like Siva intent on burning the Three Cities ; and 
his bosom was aglow like a heated cauldron.* The guilty woman, after her 
transgression, crept back to her husband’s bed and slept, clinging to his bosom, 
like as a female rogUe elephant enters a grove of trees, just as a sheet 
of lightning plunges into a rain-cloud, just as a serpent enters a mountain 
cave, just as the messenger of death enters the world, just as a crocodile 
enters the ocean, or a female goblin the dense woods.® This may be 
contrasted with another series of similes, in which the conjugal harmony 
of Candramati and her consort Yasorgha is likened to the relationship 
existing between wise policy and a kingdom, forbearance and religious 
austerities, modesty and learning, fame and life, the Flag of triumph and 
the god of love, mango blossoms and springtime, the Kalpa creeper and 
a tree of heaven, and a series of beneficial happenings and a sacred day 
of religious piety.* A long series of similes occurs also in Yasodhara’s 
reflections on women as an indispensable factor in the joys of life. Without 
women, a kingdom is like a forest, ornaments arc like the decoration of 
a dead body, beauty paint is like smearing of clay, adornment of the body 
is like shampooing a man who is asleep, the flurry of fly-whisks and parasols 
is like the worship of evil spirits, the practice of the arts is like a device 
for wasting time, the study of poetry is like an attempt to remove the 
irritation of the mouth, deliberations in the council chamber are like 
possession by evil spirits, public audience is like entering a prison, music 
is like a loud sermon on the futility of life, the sound of drums is like a 
trumpet proclaiming the banishment of worldly happiness, mansions are 

1 w UFinnvv etc. Book VI, amUos 10. 

2 * anggsjtesjftfcT J V f * etc. Book IV, 

3 Jprrft’ etc. Ibid. 

4 ‘ rmvr, nvsj . asw, Jjsffliirer * 

Bookll. 
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like mountain caves, pleasure gardens are like charnel-fields, protecting one’s 
subjects is like wage-earning, conciliation of the citizens is like the rounds 
of a city barber, execution of the six-fold policy is like the crossing of a 
dried up river, and the effort to acquire wealth is like dancing in the dark.* 

Ya^odhara’s disgust for the world and decision to renounce the world 
is brought into harmony with the morning scenery in a series of appropriafte 
similes, “The east cleared up like my own decision. The stars vanished like 
my desire for sovereignty. The lunar orb grew dim like my passion of loVe, 
The day lotus bods blossomed forth like the disgust of my heart. The darkness 
of the night disappeared like my desire for worldly happiness. The glow 
the early dawn melted away like tlie snare of my delusion.”* 

Rather bold and exaggerated similes are used to praise the ^ipra 
river in Book V. Its waters are bright as a stream of nectar and beautiful as 
the oozings from moonstones, and delight the world like the Supreme Light. 
Abstract similes are sometimes used to describe concrete objects, e. g., in the 
description of the great forest in Book V : it is impenetrable like the heart of 
a wicked man, dreadful like the nour of universal destruction, deep like the 
science of numbers, intricate like the character of a woman, infested with 
mischievous thorns like a period of anarchy, harmful like a villain’s counsel, 
and inaccessible like the heart of a prince®. Some of the similes are marred 
by word-play, and a typical example is the comparison of the forest just 
mentioned to Raghu’s family, simply because both happen to contain ‘Magadhi’, 
which, applied to the forest, means a pippall creeper ; and applied to the 
family in question means Sudaksiiia, the consort of Dilipa.* Simpler and more 
tolerable is the comparison of king Yasorgha, also based on verbal similarity, 
to the autumn, the spring and the other seasons.® Similes based on 
paronomasia are in fact a common feature of the Kavya style, and it is perhaps 
significant that Somadeva’s romance opens with a long series of similes of this 
type ( ilktoparjud ).” They are used also in the description of the great tree in 
the valley of the Suvela mountain in Book V.* 

etc. Book IV. 

eto. ^Book IV. 

3 <rWIWRH.t 

eto. 

5 ’ etc. Book II. 

6 ‘jR ?PRT«if: “•‘•••‘••••iprrJ l* 
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Ofiher examples of vorcl-play.aj’e not very numerous coDsidering the 
bulk of the romaiioe. The device is aptly used in the satirical dei^criptipn of 
the wicked minister in Book III. The spy says, for instance, that the minister 
is indeed the vardhana or ‘promoter’ of the prosperity of the kingdom, but the 
word means also ‘cutter’, ‘destroyer’. Similarly, he is the cause, of 
‘glory’, but the word means also ‘ashes’ ; and he is also the maker of a series of 
mangcdm, which means both ‘happy events’ and ‘potsherds’.^ There is likewise 
a long series of compounds in Book II, which describes in identical language 
the condition of kings, both when they are favoured by Yasorgha and when 
they incur his displeasure. When, for instance, the great king is displeased 
with them, their lot is tlrthopds<w,a, i. e. deprived of their kingdoms, they pass 
their days in sacred places for the practice of religion; but when Yasorgha is 
favourable to them, they have tlrthopdsmm of another kind, i. e. enjoy the 
loyalty of the various components of the state in full sovereignty of the realm*. 
Similarly, another series of compounds describes simultaneously a pleasure 
garden and a crowd of beautiful women in a description of the summer in 
iBook III. Virodhabhasas and Parisamkhyas, based on word-play, are also 
met with, but their number is not large. The description of the royj^l palace 
towar<ls the end of Book It contains sojne highly artificial examples of 
Virodhabhilsa. 

The most' typical of the characteristics of the later Kavya style is, 
however, exhibited by the use of Utprok.sas which are frequently employed in 
our work. A series of Utpreksas is used, for example, in Book I, to describe 
a hill, which is fancied as the bosom of Dame Earth, as the play-ball of some 
sylvan deity, as a sweetmeat ball given to the boyish Regions of the sky by 
their mothers, as the hump of the Earth Bull, as a mound barring the 
entrance to the nether regions, and as the supporting roost of the Sky Bird* ! 
Utpreksas are generally used to give greater perspicuity to an image and 
make it more striking and graphic, but very often the effect produced is rather 
bizarre and grotesque, although there are numerous exceptions Those 
employed, for instance, to describe Candamari are quite in keeping with the 
dread, character of the goddess, who is fancied as the younger sister of Yama, 
as the mother of Mahakala. Siva, as the messenger of the god of death, as the 
oompanion of the Kalagni form of Siva associated with the hour of universal 

1 i i ^ UEtj 

■ ST ' W i*. , 
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destruction, as the stewardess of the kitchen of the awful Mothers*, as the 
nurse of the monsters, as the ground where the kinsmen of the god of death 
worship the Manes, and as the Night of destruction of all living creatures.* 
Not so successful is the attempt to reproduce the nasty spectacle of a serpent 
half buried in an anthill. The reptile is fancied as the intestines of the Earth 
Antelope, as the tail of the Earth Lioness, as the root of the Earth Creeper, 
as the stalk of the Earth Lily, and as the lock of hair of the Earth figured as 
a female monster.* 

The constant desire to add new images tends to make Utprek§aB 
farfetched and artificial, and sometimes a good image is spoilt by juxtaposition 
with others less effective. As is to be expected, Utprekisas occur mostly in 
descriptions; and some characteristic examples are provided by the natural 
descriptions in our romance. The Sipra river is, for example, fancied as a 
girdle of moonstones worn by the city of Ujjayini like a graceful lady, as the 
pleasure tank of the mistresses of the king of Malava, as a festive banner 
flying over the nether regions, as a nuptial garland for the wayside mountains, 
as a pearlstring worn by the Earth goddess, as a banner proclaiming the fame 
of the mountain from which the river rises, and as an irrigation canal for the 
gems in the ocean.* Similarly, in the rainy season the sky seems to be a 
shower-bath for the earth long scorched by heat ; the mountains with the 
waters of the cascades streaming down their sides appear to have white 
banners covering their slopes ; and the lakes, full to the brim, seem to be 
ceremonial vessels of water, a parental offering to the Summer dead and gone!® 
Another scries of Utpreksas occurs in the description of the temples of 
Rajapura in Book I. The tall, white edifices are fancied as clusters of flowers 
of the Sky tree, as white lights of the firmament, as masses of lotus blossoms 
adorning the crest of the Sky Goddess, as places for the acquisition of vast 


1 The seven Matrs are mentioned in the following verse quoted by ^rutasagarn: mgpfl ^ 
fwr I UH JITcRS II. For other definitions, and 

the number of the Mothers, which is sometimes given as nine, see the English trantf. 
of Naifadhacarita, Vocab. under STfitCcRr. 


etc. 

3 ‘affvrw^nqlitq- etc. Book V. 

, > et®. Ibid. 

B 

ur-’a ’ Book III. : ... j 1 . r. 
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religious merit by the pious of the three worlds, as expanses of the foam of 
the atmospheric ocean, as gleams of the loud laugh of Siva incarnate as the 
sky, as crystal pleasure hills of the planetary world, and as elephant cubs of 
the Sky Forest belonging to the (white) Airavata family.^ 

Accumulations of Kupakas are occasionally met with, for example, in 
the description of Maradatta as the lover of women of different nationalities.* 
The lengthy series of epithets, mostly Rupakas, applied to Ya^odhara 
in the letter despatched to a rival,® illustrates a current practice in royal 
correspondence and inscriptional records of grants and endowments. Some 
of the epithets are as follows: “The Sunrise of prowess; Brahman himself 
in wisdom; an ocean of discernment; a swan participating in the joyful 
sports of the goddess of learning; the beloved consort of poetic speech; 
a Vidyadhara in the game of ball-throwing; an Indra in playing with 
rutting elephants; an Arupa in chariot-driving; a Garuda in fighting on 
foot; a Gandharva king in singing; a Brhaspati in the science of instru- 
mental music; a Bharata in the art of dancing;. a 

Para^urilma in self-sacrifice ; an axe in the jungle of hostilities ; a lion to 
the ‘fawn’ of Kalinga* ; a blaze to the ‘ bamboo clump’ of A^maka ; a fire to 
the ‘moth’ of the Saka country ; a flame consuming the king of Krathakaisika ; 
the crest-jewel of the Ksatriyas of Ahicchatra ; Deatbknell to the insubor- 
dination of the king of Paficula; a thunder-bolt to the royal dynasty of 
Kerala; lightning-fire to the Yavana Tree;® the subject of pleasant disputes 
.among the beautiful women of Cedi; the luxury mirror of the women of 
Magadha; a tender leaf on the plump bosoms of the ladies of KancI; a 
■love-god to the youthful Ratis of Mahi§matl; the beauty-paint of the ruddy 
lips of the fair women of Kausambi; the ear-ornament of the women of 
Da^ar^a; the passionate lover of the courtesans of Pataliputra; a bee 
enjoying the graceful gestures of the beautiful women of Valabhi; the 
perfumed ornamental dot on the foreheads of the women of Ayodhya.” 
A reference to the original will show that most of these epithets are 
used with an eye to verbal effect, to which Kavya poets paid considerable 
attention. 

3 See ehop. V. 

4 ‘Favn’, 'Bamboo olump’ and 'Moth* are contemptuous references to the kings of the 
cespaotive oountries. 

B L e. the Yavana king. 
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The Rupakas used are not, all of them, equally successful. The 
courtesan whose dead body forms the subject of the verse description 
in Book I was ‘the pleasure resort of the apish minds of all who are 
henchmen of the god of love’.^ The nights of the rainy season are ‘the 
female buffaloes who nourish the child minds of the women going out 
to meet their lovers’/ A young man who took the help of a nurse in 
his love affairs is described as having made her a field for the growth 
of the woodland of his project/ A certain sage is called 'an elephant 
engaged in water-sports in the river, of learning/ A particularly bad 
example is the description of another sage as ‘an enclosure for the capture of 
the elephant herd of religious merit’/ 

Neglect of proportion is a common characteristic of later Kavya 
style, and overelaboration of details often leads to the use of artificial 
conceits and hyperboles. Soinadeva, for instance, devotes no less than 
twenty elaborate and mostly far-fetched epithets to Maradatta’s sword 
( Book I, p. 161 ), and an almost ^qual number is applied to the dust raised by 
Yasodhara’s troops (Book II, p. 337). The particles of dust are incidentally 
likened in an elaborate fashion to lovers enjoying the company of their beloved, 
because they enshroud and cling to the various limbs of the women accom- 
panying the procession/ The height of the temples of Kajapura is conveyed 
by saying that ‘the showers of water streamiixg from the conduits made of 
moonstones, emitting moisture in contact with the rays of the moon, drench 
the bodies of the nymphs of heaven, withered by the fire of separation 
from their lovers’.’ Sometimes a conceit employed is exaggerated to the 
extent of producing something like a comic effect. In the description of 
the great hospitable tree in Book V, for example, the tree is fancied as 
mockingly addressing other trees in the forest on the subject of their being 
barren and useless for wayfarers.* 
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‘ Book VII, section ' 1. 

‘ strJ ’ Book y . 

Book VI, section 19. 
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' . One of the topics which makes later Sanskrit writers throw off all 

restraint is fame, usually the fame of kings. Apart from poetical descriptions 
of royal fame, Somadeva gives an elaborate picture of the fame of the sage 
Sudatta ( Book I ), which illustrates how Kavya poets seek novelty in the 
treatment of conventional themes by introducing fanciful images and conceits. 
The description in question may be summarised thus. “ The universe having 
been pervaded by Sudatta’s fame, white as the foam of milk. Brahman 
is anxious lest the white things created by him should be merged in the 
general whiteness and lost to view. So he devises signs of recognition, and 
puts the submarine fire in the Ocean of Milk, masses of matted hair on 
Siva’s head, a dark spot in the form of a deer in the moon, protuberances 
on the heads of Airavata and other divine elephants, mineral peaks on 
the Himalayas, Tamala trees on the slopes of the Kailasa mountain, the 
dark waters of the Yamuna in the course of the Ganges, and yellow 
filaments in white lotus blossoms ; while he prescribes for the Pancajanya 
conch contact with the dark hands of Kr§pa. Sudatta’s fame is also 
represented as a maiden in her nuptial attire, wandering in the universe 
and rejecting various suitors for her hand on different grounds. She tells 
Brahman, for instance, that he is too old to accompany her in her travels ; 
tells Agni, the god of fire, that he is hardly fit for marriage, suftering as 
he does from acute jaundice; and rejects Varuna, the lord of the ocean, 
because he is disabled by dropsy and hence debarred from the gaieties 
of love. Vayu, the wind-god, is too fickle for her, and she tells Kubera, 
the god of wealth, that a confirmed drunkard like him* is not fit to converse 
with a maiden like her. Siva who lives near funeral pyres is, of course, 
ruled out; and she warns the Moon that his life is in danger on account 
of his incurable consumption, and tells Vi§nu that, being a baldpate with 
a scalp resembling an iron cauldron turned upside down, he is not worthy of 
her kisses.^ Unable to accept any one of them. Maiden Fame continues 
to wander without abiding anywhere, like a doe deluded by a mirage, 
like the mind of a king who has lost his throne, like the intellect of 
a sage who has attained the inner vision.” There is no doubt that this 
description of fame shows considerable ingenuity, but the reckless elaboration 
of a favourite theme all but makes it verge on the comic.” 
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3 Oertain other gods are alio mentioned, inolnding a vulgar reference to Indra. 
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An interesting example of Kaku-Vakrokti is found in Amrtaiuati’s 
fraudulent message to Ya^odhara, in which she begs to be allowed to 
accompany the king into wilderness after his proposed renunciation of 
the world. Ya^odhara, while listening to the message, interjects sarcastic 
remarks which appear to corroborate her statements, but really give 
them a different interpretation reflecting or her character. Portions of 
the message may bo reproduced here, Y alodhara's remarks being put within 
brackets. Amrtamati says: ‘I will accompany Your Majesty, just as 
the tide accompanies the ocean ( That is why you are fickle ) ; just as the 
image of the moon accompanies the sky (That is why you have a blaok 
spoP); just as the shade accompanies a tree (That is why you are enjoyed 
by others); just as the track accompanies a chariot (That is why you 
are ‘full of dust’*); just as the flame accompanies a lamp (That is why you 
emit ‘smoke’ •) ; just as sylvan beauty accompanies the spring (That is why 
you are full of Cupid’s lore); just as the Ganges is the companion of 
the Himalayas ( That is why you seek a lower* level)’.* 

Instances of Yamakas are occasionally found. A device used mpre 
than once is the Srhkhalayamaka which consists in the continuous repetitio.n 
of the last syllables of a series of compounds at the beginning of each 
succeeding compound. For example, 


, qf^RiW^ 






As pointed out by Jacobi, the Srfikhalayamaka is used by Siddhar^i 


Upamitihhavcvpra'pancd hatha, p. 
verses in his Samardiecahahd.^ 


in 


752, Haribhadra too has used this device in 


The mixture of prose and verse is a salient feature of Yaiastilaka 
which is one of the two earliest extant Campus, the first being Trivikrama’s 
Nalacampu written during the reign of the Rastrakuta Emperor Indra 


1 i. e. a blot on hor oharaoter. 

2 'a lewd woman’. 

3 L e. disgrace. 

4 i. e. a paramour of lower rank. 

5 V? cw 

3w wr m »Rr ne%HiR » i 

6 Bee B. I. ed., pp. 79, 449, fto. 
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III in the first quarter of tho tenth century. It will be out of place 
to trace hero the growth of Sanskrit narrative composition in mixed prose 
and verse, the origins of which go back to Vedic literature as well as 
Buddhist writings in Pali and Sanskrit. There is, however, no doubt 
that this form of composition became popular in the Deccan in the tenth 
century in Sanskrit as well as Kanarese literature.^ Apart from the 
romances of Trivikrama and Somadeva, the Kudlur grant of the Ganga 
king Marasimha, elaborately composed in Sanskrit prose and verse, and 
containing a detailed account of the Ganga dynasty, was issued in 963 
A. D. about five years after the composition of Somadeva’s Ya^astilaJea.’^ 
As regards Kanarese literature, Pampa wrote his famous works Adipurana 
and Pampa Bharata in mixed prose and verse in 941 a. n., and the campn 
style continued to be popular in that literature for a long period after. 
Among notable later examples of the mixed style may be mentioned 
Nagaoandra’s Pamp(X RCimayana (circa 1105 a. d. ) and Nemicandra’s 
JMdvatl (circa 1170 a. d,), ‘the earliest known specimen of the Novel, 
or genuine work of fiction, of the Kanarese language’.® Somadeva wrote 
his Yaiastilaka less than two decades after the composition of Pampa's 
works j and being a native of Karnataka, he may have been influenced by the 
preyailiiig Kanarese literary style of his time. As we have already pointed 
out, Pampa was court-poet of Arikesarin II who reigned at Puligere 
( Lakshmesvar, Dharwar District ), while Somadeva wrote at Gangadhilra 
during the reign of one of his successors. Another noteworthy point is that 
most of the Kanai’cse writers of the tenth century and after were Jainas, 
and it is highly probable that they as well as Somadeva were influenced 
by the example of the great Jaina Prakrit romances in mixed prose and 
verse, e, g., the Samardiccakahd of Haribhadra and the Kuvalayamdld of 
Uddyotana* composed in the eighth century. The extensive allegorical novel 
Upamitibhavaprapaned hatha of Siddharisi composed in prose and verse in 
906 A. D. is an early example of a Jaina romance written in Sanskrit 
under similar influences, though not in Kuvya style. Comprehensive Jaina 
narrative works in Prakrit using prose and verse indiscriminately continued 
to be written till long after the eighth century, e. g., Gunacandra’s 
Mahdvlracarita (1082 a, d. ),® Somaprabha’s Kumdrapalapratibod/ia (1184 

1 Seo Bice : Kanare$e Literature, 

_a Aunual Re'port of the My tore Archaeoiogioat Department for 1921, 

9 Bice ( op. oit. ), p. 43. 

4 F6r KuvalaytmalS, see Bharatiya VidyS, Vol. II, p. 77 

5 Anwdt of the Bhandarhar 0, JS, Inetitute, Vol, XVI, p,37. . 
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A. D. ) etc. While Somadeva’s Yas'astilaha, like Trivikrama’s Nalacamipilf 
is essentially a work written in Sanskrit Kavya style, its Jaina charaete- 
risitics and the probable influence exercised by the Jaina Prakrit romances 
on its style and composition cannot entirely be ignored. 


Dialogues in prose and verse add to the interest of Somadeva’s work* 
The controversial dialogue in Book IV has been dealt with elsewhere, and 
we may refer to the story of Padma in Book VII, section 31, which is 
practically in the form of dialogues linked together by brief narrative 
passages. The story contains two main dialogues cast in a dramatic fofiM 
which could bo easily adapted to the stage. That between the bawd And 
Padma is reproduced below : rit 

^ I 

3#, 

«Tnft— I ^ g 

tfsr sr^ ( 

5T *fV ^ ii 

w:jrf I ( JT^wq;) 3Tr^, ggqit ^ 

<srpfif— (^nrng) arggn^ ^ qsr^qftqi^: (qqq^) ^ 
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The above dialogue is of interest as presenting a lifelike picture of 
a procuress attempting to seduce a respectable married woman at the instance 
of a young man of high social standing. There is some resemblance between 
the Sanskrit , dialogue and the first Mime of the Mimiainnhi of the Greek 
poet Herodas, a collection of Mimes or dramatic dialogues of a literary 
character, composed about the third century b. o.* In the Mime in question 
the bawd Gyllis visits Metriche, a well-to-do young lady, whose husband 
Mandris* has been away in Egypt for nearly a year, and tries to persuade 
iher to accept a wealthy young man who has vehemently fallen in love with 
her, and employed the old woman as a go*between. Metriche politely 
but firmly rejects her proposal and dismisses her with a cheering cup of 
wine. In both the versions the bawd is an old woman, the husband is or 
oxpectei to be away, and the passion of the admirer is eloquently described, 
but the mission ends in failure owing to the loyalty of the young wife. 
There are, however, important points of difterence. The Sanskrit dialogue 
forms part of a moral and religious tale illustrating the evil consequences 
of unlawful love, while the Mime is a faithful representation of the seamy 
side of contemporary life. Further, the sequel is different in the Indian 
tale, as Padmu, the chaste wife of the priest, instead of dismissing the 
bawd in a friendly spirit, like Metriche, pretends to accept her proposal, 
and hatches a plot to trap the young libertine. The Mime is no doubt by 
far the more realistic in tone and expression; but the treatment, as 
dramatic dialogue, is no less vivid in the Sanskrit story. Obscure allusions 
occur in both the Sanskrit dialogue and the Greek Mime. Somadeva 
employs the ornate style of the Sanskrit drama in prose and verse; while 
Herodas uses only verse, but in an artificial dialect. The dramatic qualities 
of the dialogues in the story of Padma are also present to a lesser extent 
in the dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in Book IV, though 
the importance of the latter is socio-religious rather than literary. 


1 

3 


Text and Trans, in Otto Cmsios; Die Mimiamben dee Herondae,, 

von Rudolf Herzog, Leipsig, lA2d; and Knox: Herodee etc. {LoeUi Claeeioal Library )t 
Korte. (Sellenietie Poetry, p.^X9) thhiki Mandris Is M«triebs% hvit. 



CHAPTER V 

YasASTILAKA as a SOCIO-POLITIOAT, Kkcord 


As we have already pointed out, Yasastilaha throws considerable 
light on contemporary life and society, especially court life and administra- 
tion; and the available data may bo classed under three heads; court life, 
problems of statecraft and social conditions. 

Court Life 

A glance at the Synopsis and Chapter VII (the section on Court 
poetry) will show that Books II and III of Yamstilaka contain valuable 
information on medieval court life ; and the conditions described therein 
are chiefly applicable to an Imperial court, which, as suggested in a previous 
chapter, could be no other than that of the Rastrakuta emperors about the 
middle of the tenth century. Somadeva describes the ceremonies connected 
with the birth, nuptials and the coronation of the prince, and draws a series 
of vivid pictures of the various a^'tivities of the court. On the intellectual 
side we have weighty discussions of an academic character: sometimes 
the king listens to an elaborate debate on the guiding principles of 
policy;^ sometimes he discusses important verses of the Artha^astra* ; or 
participates in heated debates, winning the applause of the learned by his 
proficiency in the philosophical systems of Jina, J aimini, Kapila, Kai^3da, 
Carvaka and Buddha.® Interludes in a lighter vein are not wanting. For 
example, on a certain occasion, while the king is discussing the poetical 
works of the Mahakavis, a poet named Pandita-vaitandika ( Scholar Sophist ) 
comes along and recites an untimely panegyric in his honour, e. g. (3, 271 ), 
f I ainfNr ^ ii 

“Sire, by reason of the expansion of thy fame, mountains turn white 
like the Kailasa ; the seas turn white as the Ocean of milk, all of them ; 
and the three worlds resemble palaces in lustre I ” Finding the king inat- 
tentive, he asks discourteously how it is that the sovereig^n does not 
recognise a world-renowned poet like him I * The king, however, wounds his 
vanity by asking him the purport of a difficult verse of Sanskrit poetics 
which proves to be beyond his comprehension/ 
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See Chap. VII. 

See Chap. XVIII. 

i’ Vol. I, p, 480. 

Wef l qisfinr ^ ’iqUT II 8- 273. 

For the verse ia qaestion see Chap. XVllI. 
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Court poets or rather panegyrists are very much in evidence, and 
recite appropriate verses on diverse occasions, marriage, coronation etc. 
Certain of them describe the morning and evening scenery, the beauties 
of the seasons and the gaiety of court festivals; recount the merits of 
horses and elephants, and recite panegyrics wliile the king practises 
,archery in the gymnasium. One of the bards who recites the verses in 
praise of the rising moon is described as having been a fellow student with 
the king ; and there is no doubt that the presence of these educated versifiers 
adds to the refinement and cultural atmosphere of the court. 

Keference is made in Book II to Committees of Experts { dedrya- 
parisad) for the examination of horses and elephants and their representa- 
tives, the Mahamatra and the Mahasadhaka, the chief keepers of the 
royal elephants and horses respectively, who submit to the king detailed oral 
reports on the characteristics of the elephant and the horse selected for 
his use. The Mahamatra appears to be a Brahmana, being introduced 
as belonging to the family of Barasurama; while the Mahasadhaka is 
an experienced soldier, being described as having a body marked with 
the scars of wounds received in many a battle. Great attention seems 
-to have:been paid to elephants. The king himself takes part in the training 
and arming of elephants, and one of his favourite recreations is the witnessing 
of elephant-races in the race-courses {^pradhdva-dharani ^ ). 

The court jester {narma-sacivet) does not appear in person in 
our work, but certain utterances attributed to him contain some homo truths 
about the character of kings ( 3. 254-5 ) : 

jihi; i ^ » 

“The warriors bear the brunt of the fighting, but it is the wirepullers 
who enjoy the i results. Those serving a king from outside undergo all 
hardship, while those in the inner circle reap the benefits ; just as 
the outer tusks of an elephant do the hard jobs, while the inner teeth 
are employed in eating. Kings, by nature, turn their backs at merits, 
just as the flowers of a wreath turn their backs at the string. They welcome 
the heartless who destroy them, even as a sheath receives the sword 
that cleaves it. ” 

The minister, the physician, the chef and the priest are mentioned 
together in one of the morning verses (3. 11) recited by the bards, who 
announce their arrival at the court. The court physician seems to be 
well*read in medical literature, aud admonishes the king in a lengthy 


1 Book III 


t cto- ). 
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discourse on matters connected with physical exercise, food and drink.* 
Astrologers are mentioned in Book II, and they are consulted on the 
eve of the coronation, and doubtless on many other occasions. The Sthapati 
or the architect appears in connection with the arrangements for the 
coronation and the construction of the magnificent paviliqn on the bank 
of the Sipra.* , ; 

The composition of the personnel of medieval courts seems tc have 
been more or less similar in India and elsewhere. Nizami of Samarcand 
declared about 1155 that a properly constituted court should have four 
classes of educated men: secretaries of state, poets, astrologers and 
physicians, for “ the business of kings cannot bo conducted without competent 
secretaries ; their triumphs and victories will not be immortalized without 
eloquent poets; their enterprises will not succeed unless undertaken at seasons 
adjudged propitious by sagacious astrologers; while health, the basis >of all 
happiness and activity, can only be secured by the services of able and 
trustworthy physicians”.* This is a fairly accurate description 'of the 
composition of medieval courts, whether oriental or occidental. We are 
told that “oven in the West most courts had their astrologers* by the 
thirteenth century -the earl of Chester even in the twelfth -and the other 
throe might well be found still earlier, but in a less bureaucratic form.” 
The description is particularly true of the Sicilian court of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries with “ its astrologers and poets, its Arab physiciaps 
and many-tongued secretaries”; and the entourage of the Indian court was 
not, w^e presume, materially ditierent, to judge from Somadeva’s circumstantial 
account. As regards secretaries and state officials, we may here refer to the 
Sandhivigrahins, who appear in our work in the role of secretaries of state, 

, and can be accurately described as ‘many-tongued’, as will be seen later. 

One of the functions of the Sandhivigrahins in our work is to 
announce the arrival at the imperial court of envoys from foreign courts with 
presents characteristic of their respective countries.® The poetical 
utterances of the Sandhivigrahins are reproduced below (3. 247-46 ): 

1 See below. 

2 See Chap. II. 

3 Haskins; The Renaissance of the twelfth century^ p. 54. 

4 ‘The court astrologer... became an indispensable adjunct of the * Abbasid throne.’ 
ililti: History of the Arabs, p. 318. 

5 The hajih or chamberlain of the Baghdad court was attached to the person of the caliph, 

and his duty consisted in introducing aooredited envoys and dignitaries into the 
caliphal presence. Uitti ( op. cit. }. , . , 
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**The envoys, despatched by the kings of Kerala, Cola, Ceylon, the 
^aka land, Srimala and Paflcala, and by the lords of Anga, Kalihga and 
Vahga as well as other kings, stand in the courtyard, holding in their 
bands the choicest products of all their dynastic possessions. (They may 
be told) whether Your Majesty, the lord of the earth, has the leisure 
to see them or not.” “The lord of Kalihga comes to thee with mighty 
elephants, and the princes of the Indus region have sent thee, yonder 
multitude of horses. Here, too, is the lord of the Pandya country, his 
hands full of wreaths of large pearls brought as presents. ” “ Ruler of 

the earth, to see thee the lord of Kasmira is at the door with presents 
of saffron, the ruler of Nepala with musk, the lord of Kosala with silks, 
the lord of the Himalayas with large Granthiparna^ roots, the lord of 
KailSsa with moonstones, and the king of Magadha with diverse heirlooms. 
Sire, command me to do what befits the occasion. ” 

The challenge to various kings, demanding submission, intended 
to be delivered by Ya^odhara’s envoy, is no more than a rhetorical exercise*; 
but interesting data on the reception of envoys from hostile courts and 
the declaration of war can be gleaned from the episode of the king of 
Paficala described in Ya^astilaha, Book III. The Sandhivigrahin enters and 
tells Ya^odhara: ‘Sire, Dukula, an envoy of Acala, king of Paficala, has 
arrived and is waiting at the gate.* Thus saying, he ushers in the envoy, and 
ordered by Ya^odhara, offers him a seat at the proper place after he 
has paid his respects to the king. The Sandhivigrahin then says: 
‘ Envoy, show to yonder Lord the presents sent by your master. Messenger, 
deliver the letter;’ and both the envoy {duta) and the messenger (sdsanahara) 
carry out the instructions. The Sandhivigrahin had already been informed 
by a spy, living in Aoala’s capital in the guise of an ascetic under the 
name of JabSla, that that king had a powerful force of elephants and planned 
to declare war against Ya^odhara before long. The information supplied by 
the spy is corroborated by certain indications provided by the articles 
sent - an iron ball, the letter marked with the emblem of a sword on the 
outside, and the presents wrapped in four pieces of cloth; or according 
to another interpretation, an iron ball, and the presents and the letter, 

1 A fragrant root called iu Assamese, which is poanded*by women to the accom* 

.{Mumeot of sengs during the a'gut on nuptud occasions among the Assamese people. 

2 See Chap. VII. 
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"both marked with the figure of a sword and four encircling lines.* la 
Nltwdkyamrta (Chap. 18) Somadeva refers to these emblems as being 
present on letters from enemies.* Now, the iron ball symbolized the 
invulnerability of the sender ; the fourfold wrappings or the four encircling 
lines the ‘four-limbed’ army consisting of cavalry, infantry, elephants, 
and chariots ; and the sword, of course, the threat of war. It was apparently 
usual to despatch such symbolic gifts as a prelude to warlike measures; 
and that it was a very ancient custom, and not confined to India, is shown by 
the account of the gifts (a bird, a mouse, a frog and five arrows) sent 
by the Scythian kings to Darius under similar circumstances, as related 
by Herodotus, Book IV. 131. 

Be that as it may, the Sandhivigrahin is convinced of the war-like 
intentions of the king of Pahcala, and considers it useless to examine the 
insincere presents and the contents of the letter, which was only too 
likely to proclaim the enemy’s glory. Accordingly he puts aside the letter 
and asks the envoy to deliver his message orally, at the same time thre- 
atening him with dire punisliment for his unfriendly mission: the nose 
would be chopped off, the head shaved at random, Bilva fruits tied to the 
forelock, and a garland of potsherds hung round the neck ; besides, he would 
have to ride a donkey.® Controlling himself, the Sandhivigrahin [admits 
that no wise man should be angry with an envoy who is bound to report 
facts. Then addressing the envoy, a Brahmapa, the royal official stresses 
the futility of further queries, and goes on to say; “The motives of your 
master are clear from your demeanour. The reason why His Majesty 
has so long connived at Acala, in spite of his having committed many 
an act of defiance, is that the kings of his line had long paid homage in 
the past to His Majesty’s forbears. But, now, if Acala seeks for himself 
the fate of a moth in the flames of His Majesty’s might, it would be like 
desiring to play with the manes of a lion, or decorate oneself with the 
crest-gems of deadly serpents, or scratch with one’s finger-nails the tusks 
of a rutting elephant, or extinguish with one’s hands the fire of the epodi 
of universal destruction, or swim across th'^ ocean, or traverse the sky with 


1 


2 

3 


The first interpretation is found in a margitial note in Ms. A. Somadeva says 

p. 550. Ms. A says gt 

I unjagr grq: i ‘gtqift 

The anonymous commentary says *ERqi1t 


qjqf qq qil^ fiiss ii 3. 402. 
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a bound, or lift the Mandara mouiitaia with one’s hands, or use the axe of 
^iva as a mirror, or extract the pearl embedded in the jaw of the Primeval 
Boar* for using it as an ornament. ” Acala, in fact, proud of his own power 
in destroying the petty enemies of his kingdom, does not even now realise 
,the great king’s valour, praised by Indra himself in talks about Ksatriya 
heroes(3. 403): 

«Who can conquer him in battle who is talked about among the gods 
thus: Vispu is his panegyrist, and Brahman his priest, busily taking up 
Ku^a blades with the fingers ; Siva is the eunuch of his harem, and yonder 
Moon serves him at night; and the Sun is the friend of his toy lotuses, 
and the wind caresses him in the fatigue of his sports ! ” 

The speech of the Sandhivigrahin arouses the martial ardour oi 
the warriors present, each of whom, addressing himself to the envoy, utters a 
vehement challenge to the king of Paficala. Kodandamiirtanda, for example, 
catching hold of the envoy’s hand, says ( 3. 405-6 ) : 

“Hold on thy head His Majesty’s lotus feet, a source of prosperity 
to his allies, but grimly oppressive to his foes. (Otherwise, thy master, 
decapitated by the arrows of Kodanda-martan(ia (The Sun of the Bow), will 
vehemently dance on the battlefield, a headless trunk.” Karaviilavira 
declares, brandishing his sword (3. 409-10) : ar^, i 

“Wayfarer®, know for certain, this my sword, consecrated to the task 
of destroying the foeman and his allie^', amply gratifies the goblins 
on the battlefield with the blood gushing from the bosom of the man, who 
is slack in paying homage to my master, being perverted by a sense of 
overweening pride and irresistible might. ” 

Certain of the champions ask the envoy to deliver threatening 
messages to the king of Pancala, of which the following are specimens, 
being communicated by Trisula-bhairava and Asama-sahasa respectivly 
(3. 416 and 320): 


1 The Boar Inoarnation of Vi§nu. 

2 L 6. the envoy. 
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“Three openings will this trident make in thy bosom with its three 
prongs, and spread my martial fame on earth, in heaven and in the nether 
regions ! ” 

?rr i ^ ^ sr ii 

“If thou art strong in duels or in day- war or night-v/ar or deceptive warfare 
or in other modes of fighting, do thou confront mo in any of them. The 
fame of the valiant is not produced by empty roars.” 

Throughout this unseemly scene, insulting language is freely used, 
the king of Paucilla being referred to as ‘the meanest of all the villains’ \ 
and the envoy variously addressed as Veda-vaivadhika ( ‘ one to whom 
the Vedas arc a burden’), dmj&pasada, hrahmabandhu, dvija-vam^aparfisanaf 
or simply as ‘ Brahmana’, Happily the disorder is stopped by the intervention 
of the commandcr-in-chief who addresses the assembly: Ye wise men, useless 
are the shouts of men lacking in proper conduct. The brave and the 
timorous will be sorted out in war ( 3 . 422 ). Therefore let every one of 
you control his wrath and desist from offensive language. You, too. Sandhi* 
vigrahin, eager to enhance the might of your master, should not give way to 
emotion. Examine the letter and draft a reply. Examine the presents ani 
prepare counterpresents. Let duo respect be shown to all the three ( the 
envoy, the letter and the presents ), for the kings speak through their envoys 
even when they take up arms against each other. Not to speak of the 
envoys, even their servants should not be insulted. Further, neither one’s 
own failure nor the success of others depends upon the loud declamations 
of envoys. They are non-combatant intermediaries and speak as they 
like.” ( 3 . 423 ) 

The letter is soon ready, and the Sandhivigrahin reads it out. It is 
extremely brief except for a lengthy conglomeration of epithets designed to 
glorify Yasodhara; and, after a polite and formal prelude, communicates an 
arrogant message from the Commander-in-chief, Vijayavardhana, calling upon 
the king of Pancala to submit, -since there is no safety for him whether on the 
battlefield or in flight. The letter is reproduced in part below : 






. - - 


The episode of the embassy, divested of rhetoric, throws interesting 
sidelights on court practices in the tenth century, but even the rhetoric 


1 
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oannot entirely be ignored, as it somehow always appears in the background 
of medieval court life. Diplomatic immunity seems to have been assured by 
time-honoured custom, but there was nothing to prevent an envoy being 
subjected to humiliation or open insult. Things were not far different 
in this respect in the contemporary Byzantine court, to judge from the 
Legatio of Liudprand, Bishop of Cremona, a Western contemporary of 
Somadeva, who gives an account of an embassy to Constantinople during 
the reign of the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas, undertaken on behalf of 
Otto the Great in 968 a. d. Not only was Liudprand compelled every now and 
then to swallow affront and offensive language at the Byzantine court, 
but he also describes how in the same year the envoys of the Pope 
were actually put in prison for bringing an improperly addressed letter to the 
emperor. The fulminations of the court officials against the Papal legates 
may be compared with the threats uttered by the Sandhivigrahin against the 

envoy of the king of Pancala: .Would that one of them were 

a bishop and the other a marquess I Then we would sew them in a sack, 
and after giving them a sound beating with rods and plucking out their beards 
and hair we would throw them into the sea. As for these fellows, their lives 
may be spared ; ”. ^ 

The comprehensive report of the spy to the king in Book III is 
a unique document, to which we will return presently. The review of the 
army is an important incident of court life, and Somadeva’s detailed 
account of it in the same Book gains in importance from the fact that he 
describes regiments of soldiers from different parts of India in the king’s 
army.* Somadeva’s picture is so minute and lifelike that he must have 
personally observed the ways of these soldiers, and may be supposed to have 
witnessed them, if anywhere, in the capital of the Rastrakuta emperors, 
who possibly included in their armies regiments composed of fighting men 
of different nationalities of India to meet the demands of their far-flung 
oampaigns beyond the limits of the Deccan. Five regiments in all are 
described: the Deccan regiment; the Dramila or South Indian regiment 
provided, with litters; the North Indian regiment of cavalry; the Gurjara 
regiment of archers; and the Tirhut regiment, expert in naval warfare, 
and well-equipped with elephants, and containing an undisciplined Gauda 
element. The Tirhut, or the Tairabhukta regiment, as it is called, may 
be roughly described as the Behar and Bengal regiment, and it may 

1 Liudprand:. Works, Trans, Wright, p. 264. 

2 See Chap. IV, The King reviei^a the troops from a raised platform, Somadeva says 
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be noted in this connection that there is another reference to naval soldiers 
{tarlcaranara) elsewhere in the work.^ It will be seen that most of 
the regiments described are those of foot-soldiers ; and the description, 
on the whole, corresponds to A1 Masudi’s statement that the Balhara 
or the Rastrakuta king’s ‘ horses and elephants were innumerable, but 
his troops were mostly infantry’/ It has, 1'owever, been rightly pointed 
out that the Rastrakuta cavalry cannot be overlooked, and "the lightning 
all-India movements of Dhruva, Govinda III and Indra III presuppose 
a strong cavalry ”/ Another noteworthy feature of Somadeva’s description 
of the regiments is the absence of any reference to chariots, although he 
refers to their fighting qualities in his theoretical work NUivdhydmrta. 
This seems to corroborate the view that chariots as an instrument of 
war were no longer in use in the days of the Rastrakutas/ 

The lighter side of court life is represented by dance exhibitions 
in the court theatre in connection with the Purvaranga ceremony accom- 
panied by hymns to Sarasvati. The king is described as witnessing these 
performances in company with expert dancers and well-trained exponents 
of the histrionic art.” As is to be expected, certain court festivals are 
also mentioned: the Mahanavami, the Dipotsava, the Spring carnival and 
the worship of Makaradhvaja, the god of love.® 

It is hardly necessarj. to emphasize the documentary value of 
the second and third Books of Ya^astilaka as presenting before us a 
detailed and vivid picture of Indian court life about the middle of the 
tenth century. Yasodhara, the hero of the story, is a legendary figure ; 
but the setting of his court has a historical character and reflects the 
conditions prevailing in the writer’s own time. It is a curious coincidence 
that not long before Somadeva composed his imaginative account of 
Indian court life, the Byzantine Emperor Constantine VII (912-59) 
wrote his De cerimoniis aulae, ‘ an account of the whole life of the Byzantine 
polity, with its hierarchy of lay and ecclesiastical officials,’ and the traditional 
ceremonies and festivals, ‘from the coronation and burial of an Emperor 
to the baptism of his son’.^ The Indian writer would presumably have 

2 Altekar : The Ba^rakutas and their times, p. 248. 

3 Ibid., p. 249. 

4 Ibid., p. 248. 

5 See Chap. XV. 

6 See Chap. XV. 

7 Hussey : Church and Learning in the Bynantint Umpire, p, 28. 
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shared the emperor’s idea that ‘ it is through its glorious ceremonial that the 
imperial majesty is increased in splendour’; and Somadeva was doubtless 
sufficiently impressed by the grandeur of contemporay court life, which partly 
explains his treatment of the theme as a pendent to the traditional story 
of Yaiiodhara. But he does more : he deals with problems of administration, 
a subject in which he is deeply interested. 

Problems op Statecraft 

Side by side with the portrayal of court life, Somadeva lays down 
precepts and principles for the guidance of a monarch, and illustrates 
them where necessary by means of concrete examples and quasi-historical 
traditions. From this point of view, Yasastilaka may be regarded as 
a sort of illustrative commentary on some of the topics dealt with in 
the formal treatises on the nUkdstra including Somadeva’s own Nuivahjdmrta. 
The latter is a comprehensive work in the form of sutras in thirtytwo 
chapters; and topics briefly touched in Ndivdhjdmrta are often treated 
in greater detail in Yasastilaka, the two works supplementing each other, so 
far as problems of statecraft are concerned. 

Somadeva lays great emphasis on the paramount influence of 
the ffiv^narch in moulding the character of his subjects, who implicitly 
follow his example whether it is good or bad. Wo are told that just 
as the day and the niglit cause light and darkness respectively, so is 
the example of the king the determining factor in the practice of virtue or sin 
by his subjects ( Book IV, p. 95 ) : 

Somadeva quotes in this connection a popular verse : ^ — 

W: WJTT: I ?I3n cTsiT Msn: II 

A similar veyse is found also in S'ukranitisdra 4. 1. G2 : 

it i itri'ft ’tm xtmx ^sr: ii 

The idea is indeed an old one, and occurs in Aryasura’s Jdtakamdld XIII. 39, 
wherein the subjects unhesitatingly following the king’s example, good or 
bad, are compared to cows following the lead of an ox : 

^ gw ^ i snrrei^ li 

It is interesting to note that the influence of the king’s example on his subjects 
is likewise emphasized in St. John Damascene’s Barlaam and loasaph 
(Chap. XXXIII) a religious romance of the eighth century to which we will 
have occasion to revert. 

“ And sootlily, the king was a good example to all ; and he inflamed 
and kindled the hearts o£ many to be of the same mind with himself. 
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For such is the nature of authority. Its subjects always , conforiu to 
its likeness, and are wont to love the same objects, and to practise the 
pursuits wliich they perceive to be pleasing to their governor.”' 

Somadeva goes on to say: “Verily the habits and customs of 
men are based on those of the king. And the customary regulations of 
the different castes and orders of society, leading to religious merit and 
demerit, are subject to the king’s control. The citizens do exactly what 
the kings do, good or bad, under the influence of passion or anger, or through 
ignorance.”* Somadeva reinforces his remarks by pointing out how the 
bad example set by kings is responsible for the existence of evil customs 
among their subjects. For instance, the kings arc to blame for the fact 
that the Brahmanas of the Vahgl kingdom are in the habit of drinking 
wine, and the Persians commit incest with their mothers, and there is 
intermixture of castes in Ceylon.® It is difficult to adjudge the historical 
value of these statements. The Vahgi country is identified by Srutasagara 
in his commentary with Batnapura, modern Ratanpur, which was the 
capital of Daksina Kosala ( Bilaspur District, C. P. ), where reigned a branch 
of the Cedis of Tripuri. * The reference to the intermixture of castes 
in Ceylon may have something to do with the conversion of the island 
to Buddhism by Mahinda under the king Devanampiya Tissa, a contemporary 
of Asoka, as related in the Mahdvamsa. As regards the Persian custom, 
the Christian Apologist Tertullian (second century a. d. ) says in his Apology 
IX. 16 that the Persians, according to Ctesias,® consort with their 
mothers.® 

Be that as it may, Somadeva concludes his argument by declaring 
that just as a good king acquires the sixth part of the religious merit 
of those who practise virtue, so does a wicked one the sixth part of the 
sin of those who commit misdeeds : 

*1^ 5^11^ gfw: I utra ijqfirs ii 

1 Text and Trans, in Loeh Classical Library, 615. 

^'TrTJr- suiiw aift i’ Kook IV. 

Ibid. p. 95. 

4 Poussin: Dynasties et Histoire de V Inde, p. 155, 

5 Ctesias of Cnidus lived many years at the Persian court towards the end of the 5th 
century b. c., and wrote in the Ionic dialect a comprehensive work on the history of 
Persia. 

6 Pereas cum euie matribus mUeeri Ctesiae re/ert^ 
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The idea is not new. Yajftavalkya 1. 335 says that the king acquires 
the sixth part of the religious merit of the subjects as a result of governing 
them with justice;* while the Agniimrana 223. 10 goes further and says 
that a king acquires the sixth part of both the merit and the demerit of 
his subjects.* 

Somadeva lays great emphasis on the personal supervision of the 
affairs of the state by the king. He says: “A king inaccessible to his 
subjects is misled by those near him and baffled by his enemies. The 
employees, like faithless wives, have, as a rule, no other means of thidving 
than the troubles of their masters, nor has a master any other means of 
thriving than by checking the transgression of his employees, like that 
of his wives.’’® Somadeva has in this connection the following verses in 
Ya^asiUaka, Book III ( 3. 23-26 ) : 

S?I^ Hlii: I 

i u«ir ^ar*i?rr ii 

^ i ii 

“Kings who enjoy pleasures at will, leaving the chax’ge of the kingdom 
in the hands of officials, are foolish indeed. They might as well sleep, 
leaving the cats in charge of the milk. The movement of fish in the 
water and of birds in the sky might sometimes be known, but the conduct 
of ministers, inscrutable even in palpable matters, can never be known. Just 
as a physician exerts himself to aggravate ailments of wealthy patients, 
so do the officials of a king attempt to create troubles for him. There 
cannot be a kingdom with the king alone, without any officials ; so they 
have to be created as well as guarded with care. ” 

The necessity of strict control to be exercised by the king over 
his officials is emphasized also in Somadeva’s Nitivdkydmrta (Chaps. 17 
and 18), and there is sometimes close verbal resemblance bet./een 
the statements in the two works. For example, we read in Nitivdkyd- 
mrta ( 17. 38-9, 44 ) ; 

1 snrat i «wiu 5i5ti»d 

2 ‘ ^isrr gfcnx«f dKft ’• 

3 *5^ ft U5n ^ ft ut* 

afftRtqr*!-* » ^ ftgrRIRf l’ Book HI, 

p# S7St 
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It may also be noted in this connection that the verse 3. 24 quoted 
above is reminiscent of the following verses of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra II. 9 ; 

^ sr !fmi: i 

5jrg ^ ii 

arft ^ i w g g^Rt ’^rrut nfir: ii 

Somadeva opines that the ministers of a king should be men of 
pure lives, loyal and well-versed in the science of government: they should be 
men of birth and natives of the country.^ A king should not depend 
upon a single minister, the prosperity of one doing so being compared 
to a creeper climbing a tree with a single branch. Somadeva says in 
Yasastilaha, 3. 230 : 

In Nltivdkydmrta 10. 82 he expresses the same idea by saying that a 
tree with a single branch does not cast a large shadow.® In the same 
work (10. 71) he recommends thrt a king should have three, five or seven 
ministers. Yet the destiny of a king often depends upon the character 
of a single minister. Somadeva points out in Ya^astilaka 3. 242 that 
Duryodhana, though powerful, was ruined, because he had a wicked minister ; 
while Candragupta, though without any resources, obtained a kingdom, 
because he had a good minister in Canakya. 

The primary duty of a minister is described thus : he should protect 
those of the citizens lacking in fighting spirit and resolution with courage, and 
take care of those who are poor by charitable actions ; and by avoiding 
all cause of disaffection, he should secure the loyalty of the subjects, infected 
with sedition, whether latent or manifest in ineffectual outbursts.® The true 
minister of a king is one who is liked by the army and the allies, upright 
in matters relating to the country and the treasury, and above all devoted to 
the king ( 3. 200 ) : 

I ii 

The attitude of a minister towards the king should be governed by loyalty 
tempered with justice (3. 241): 

ST: aijiuTTOTnft; i 

^ ^ vWtqr in ii 

1 Sfw: 1 rRRPRRn: II 3. 110. 

2 ‘fi«il<*:iii«« ^rrf^ =5»pn’. 

3 5RiHm?a5r5Win«rt 

giftui jTkus ^ •’ Book III, p. 446. 
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** Unequalled in wisdom, he undertakes the responsibility of executing 
a task when the king demands action, and acts like the Wishing gem, in 
conformity with justice, when the king is in need of funds. These are said 
to be the two divine factors governing the loyalty of ministers to their 
master, and not, o king, the expulsion of the great nor the extinction 
of the realm. ” 

Those who are in constant fear of their lives (that is, fear the 
king), and have no motives of sordid gain in deliberations, are alone fit 
to bo ministers of kings, and not those who are like blood-sucking leeches 
(Book IV, p. 155): 

Further, a minister should exercise independence of judgment in expressing 
bis views, and his aim should not merely be to please the king. Somadeva 
remarks ( Ibid. ) : 

JTinfei «r: whFRfsi «nif ^ ftqonfir sbt^h i ii 

who preaches religion according to the inclinations of his hearers, 
he who sets forth a project in conformity with the wishes of the king, 
and the physician who lives by ministering to the desires of his patients: 
these three are the pillars of the Kali Age ! ” 

Ministers are, however, faced with a dilemma. If they followed 
the wishes of the king, the people might bo ruined; while if they acted 
according to the wishes of the people, they might ruin their own position. 
Yet it is incumbent on ministers to speak the truth : this might only inolve 
their own ruin, but false counsel might bring about the ruin of the state, 
the king, and themselves as well ( Book IV, pp. 155-6 ) : 
inrrftraWl i ^ wflioit ii 

sn[r»nNnii«ir^: i td?! STuwRar ii 

Somadeva speaks a good deal about ministerial corruption. The 
report of the spy in Book III is designed to show to what length the corru- 
ption of a single minister, placed in charge of a province, can possibly go ; and 
it also gives occasion to a large number of verses, attributed to diverse 
poets, on the supposed villainy of ministers in general.^ The author 
of Ya^oiiilaka seems to regard the proper control and supervision of the 
activities of the ministers by the king as the first and foremost requisite 
in the administration of a state. He opines that the evil ways of ministers 
cease only when the king is strict in determining issues of justice and 


1 8w'0k4p.V^. 
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injustice; if he is lenient, indolent and bent on the pleasures of the moment^ 
the ministers are bound to prove insolent and disloyal (3.196): 

ftj«r ^ rm w ^ il 

The evil consequences of ministerial corruption and misrule aer 
summed up thus ( 3. 197 ) : 

JTf fir&ffcr: 5^5rt?^cr: jp;rTJig:«rTn%: i 

f Hf%gR% 5ig H ii 

“Sedition among the citizens, depletion of the treasury, decimatioU 
of the population, disaffection of kinsmen, hostility of friends, and the 
emigration of the high-born: verily, this is sure to happen when a king is 
attached to a wicked minister. Thereafter the former is ousted by force 
by his enemies or by his kinsmen. ” 

Magnanimity accompanied by pre-eminence is stated to be the sole 
cause of a king having honest ’^ersons to serve him. A king may be poor; 
but if he is magnanimous, he can have plenty of trustworthy servants : 
evei when a pool of water is dried up, numerous trees grow under its 
bridge (3. 198 ): 

It is dangerous for kings to incur the displeasure of the people 
by favouring the unworthy and dishonouring the worthy. Several semi- 
legendary examples are cited by Somadeva to illustrate the point. A 
king of Kalihga named Anahga, who had made a barber his commander- 
in-chief, was pelted to death with clods of earth by the enraged citizens. 
Similarly, a king named Karala was killed in the Kerala country for making 
a gambler his priest; king Maiigala was killed in the country of VaAgala 
for making an outcaste his minister ; while in the country of Krathakai^ika 
a king named Kama met with a similar fate for making the son of a courtesaii 
the Crown prince. On the other hand, in Vanga a king named Sphulinga 
was assassinated for humiliating his honest a id sincere minister ; in Magadha 
a king named Makaradhvaja was murdered for despising his pious priest; 
in Kaunga a king named Kurahga was killed for insulting his powerful 
commander-in-chief; and in Cedi king Nadira was similarly punished for 
removing his innocent eldest son from the position of heir-apparent.^ 

Danger to kings lurks also in presents sent by rival courts, which 
should be carefully scrutinized before acceptance. It is said that king 


1 Book III, p. 481. 
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Dhifa^a killed king Durdharisa by presenting him with a jewel casket 
containing a deadly artificial serpent. Another king, Kanapa^ by name, 
killed a rival named Krpana by sending him a perfumed cloth for covering 
idols which was coated with a deadly poison,* These stories are also 
mentioned with slight variations in Nltwdhydmrta (Chap. 13) wherein 
we are told that a king of Karahata named Kaitabha killed king Vasu 
by presenting him with a marvellous cloth perfumed with a deadly poison, and 
a king named Karavala killed king Karala by sending him a jewel casket 
containing a venomous serpent.® Somadeva clearly says in the latter 
work that letters and presents sent by an enemy should not be accepted 
without being examined by trustworthy persons (13. 15). 

A king should also be on his guard in his relations with women. 
This is, as a matter of fact, one of the lessons of the romance ; and the 
subject is also treated in detail in (Chap. 24). The direction 

given in the latter work ( 24. 32 ) that nothing coming from the ladies’ 
apartments should be eaten by the king has a direct bearing on the story of 
Ya^odhara. Free and careless association with the inmates of the harem is 
held to be a source of danger to the king ( Book IV, p. 153 ) : 

“Verily, the king who, blind with passion, associates with women in the inner 
apartments, soon loses his life, like a frog entering a serpent’s hole.” 
The idea occurs also in Nuivdkydmrta — 

l 24. 31. 

Further, both works record a number of traditions, with slight 
variations, to illustrate how kings are sometimes assassinated by women with 
devices of their own. For instance, in the Yavana country a queen named 
Maijiku^dala killed king Ajaraja (Ahgaraja) by giving him a mouthful 
of poisoned wine, in order to place her son on the throne. In the country of 
Surasena, Vasantamati killed king Suratavilasa by kissing him with lips 
painted with poisoned red lac. In the Da^ar^a country Vrkodari killed 
king Madanar^ava with her girdle-jewel smeared with poison. In Magadha, 
Madiralflji killed king Manmathavinoda with a sharp-edged mirror, and 

1 Ibid. p. 550; Ms. A reads iRtipT. 

3 (TafastUaka); 

{Nuivakyatniia). Envenomed gifts are familiar in Greek literature. In one 
version of the story of Medea she kills her rival Glauce by presenting her with a 
poisoned robe and crown. Of. Euripides, Medea, 1116 sqq. and Diodorus Siculus, TV, 
54. 6. The death of Heracles caused by ‘the deadly robe’ unwittingly sent by his 
aggrieved wife is the theme of the 2’raoAfnias of Sopbooles. 
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in the Pandya ( Pandu ) country Candarasa murdered king Mupdira ( Puiada^ 
rika ) with a dagger concealed in the lock of her hair.^ 

The danger from women is also illustrated by asserting thab it 
is risky to educate them. Yasodhara says in Book IV (p. 152): 

*r: f gjTf ii 

“ Who doth ever make a woman excel in wisdom, desiring his domestic peace ? 
How can a man, who nourishes a serpent with milk, profusely thrive ? ” This 
is not merely the opinion of a disillusioned husband. Somadeva makes 
a similar observation in NuivdhyCtmrta 24. 43 : 

#3 ^#3 53 %iRir I; and the statement, in fact, occurs also 

in Yamstilaka, Book IV.* 

Further, we are told that women may have as much freedom 
as they like in the discharge of their duties towards their husbands and 
children, but must not inter^sre in matters which properly belong to 
men’s sphere, their minds being extremely fickle and superficial, like a 
drop of water on a lotus leaf. No one who accepts the participation 
of women in activities other than domestic duties can thrive for long, 
being like a tree fallen into the current of a river. And it is under a 
man’s control that a woman can achieve her desired end, like a sword 
in the grip of a man.® These statements are put in the mouth of Yasodhara, 
annoyed at the importunities of his mother in behalf of animal sacrifice, 
and remind one of the words of Eteocles, in Aeschylus’ Septem Contra 
(200, 201 ), that ‘outside affairs are men’s business — let woman not 
advise thereon’. It may be added that the gist of what Yaiiodhara says 
occurs also in Nuivdkydmrta (Chap. 24).* 

The narrow view of women’s character and capacity to which 
Somadeva here gives expression should be considered in relation to what 

1 Yaiastilaha^ Book IV (P. 153) and Nilivaky mrla (chapter on )» The anony- 
mous commentary on the latter work remarks that the stories in question are found 
in the Brhatkathd, 

2 ^ 'it ’itf'i'TRir^^r inT^f^t 1 ’ P. 152. 

3 ft Jiw 51*71^7^ 3 ^ 3 stor ^ 3 ^: 

7,43 I 37!^ ftrUlTlTW I S^Ttsft 357171- 

5^33 t%3 Jnn»T33 5Il{t5l3I57ft3-* 3133 53 3 ^ I 3ft g 3153%^ HT33?3f*r- 

*r?m4ni’ P. 185. 

i '*?3W3t39f^f3i4fft3l<lt^fwrt 5tT«Trf?r^ (8>)| 

Wff iTftt 3*5ft’(41)j‘s335ffcwr3(t«fnrflH5ft5W4w«W3ft‘(«^ 
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19 called mjarahd or protection of kings, and is in keeping with the 
precaution against familiarity with women recommended as a measure of 
self-defence. There are no adequate grounds for holding that Somadeva 
IS a misogynist. It is noteworthy that almost all the attacks on wornen 
in Yasastilaka are put in the mouth of Ya^odhara and the Jaina ascetic 
Sudatta, appropriately enough, it would seem. Somadeva refers also to 
the Digambara Jaina doctrine that women are unfit for salvation^ but 
he declares in emphatic terms that women are superior to men in the 
intellectual field (1. 146 ) : 

"Discrimination between men and women is valid in respect of physical 
activity. But women are superior and men inferior in intellectual activity.” 
It may also be noted that Somadeva as a practical thinker tells us in 
Nitivdkydmrta that women are neither good nor bad: they are, like the 
Ocean of Milk, the source of poison as well as nectar (24. 10), and have 
neither any innate merit nor blemish, but become just like their husbands, 
as rivers assume the character of the ocean when they are merged therein 
(24. 25). The Jaina author’s position with regard to women is, in fact, 
similar to that of Kalhana as stated in a verse of his lid^atarayiginl (VII. 856 ) ; 

. The guiding principles of a king’s policy in matters affecting 

peace and war, and, generally speaking, his relations with other kings 
are expounded in an academic discussion in verse in Book HI.* The 
framework of the discussion is provided by an examination of the relative 
claims of dm'ra and purusakdra, a subject bearing on rdjadharma, as already 
recognised in early texts like Yajfiavalkya (1, 346 ff. ). ’ The king is also 
recommended to rule the kingdom, as a gardener looks after the garden ( 3. 107 ): 

fBTRi; ff 1 

"Skilled in devising ways and means, rule the earth, like a gardener, 
0 king: expelling the petty enemies, like thorny plants; disuniting the 
united; replanting the uprooted; collecting dues from the well-to-do, as a 
gardener gathers flowers from the blossoming trees ; elevating the lowly, as 
a gardener rears the smaller plants ; humbling the high-born, as he bends 
the tall-growing ones ; reducing the great, as he thins out the thick under- 


■ _ 1 - Haitutilaka 1. 145. 
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growths ; and levelling the mighty, as he fells the lofty trees. ” No enemy, 
however small, should be neglected (3. 108): 

i ii 

'* Even from the tiny germ of an enemy there might be cause of fear in the 
course of time, just as there might be danger to other trees even from a 
small seed of the Pippal. Who can therefore neglect an enemy ? " 

The duties and qualifications of various officials of the king are 
dealt with by Somadeva in Yasastilaka as well as Nitivdkydmrta. The 
Duta or envoy should be an aged Brahmana, learned, eloquent, forbearing 
in face of provocation and amiable : he should bo efficient, courageous, pure^ 
wise, bold and readywitted (3. 111). Even when an envoy is entrusted 
by his master with a provocative message, he should regulate his speech 
according to the temperament, character, or the resources of the king 
to whose court he is sent. To a proud enemy he should speak in concili- 
atory terms. To one well-versed in polity he should talk about principles^ 
To one who is powerful he suould speak about dissensions among his 
subjects; while to an enemy inferior in resources he should talk in 
terms of war. The responsibility of an envoy is shown by the fact that 
the prosperity of a king, however great, is endangered by the misconduct 
of envoys that are greedy and rough in the manner and content of 
their speech ( 3. 114-5 ) : 

( 

WT W I W II 

The commander-in-chief should be brave, experienced in the 
practice of arms and well-versed in the Arthasastra. He should be. a skilled 
fighter, and well-provided with elephants, cavalry, infantry and chariots; 
and loyal to his master, and popular with the army ( 3. 245 ) : 

The Sandhi vigrahin, ‘officer in charge of peace and war’, 
be called the Secretary of state for foreign affairs. He is an important 
court official with varied functions. In Somadeva’s romance, as wo have 
seen above, he receives the envoys of friendly courts and ushers them 
into the king’s presence ; and deals also with the envoy of a hostile court, 
addresses him, and drafts a threatening letter to the enemy. The Sandhi- 
vigrahin is thus in charge of matters affecting peace . and war ; and he 
seems to bo in close attendance on the' king, for we find Yasodhara in 
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JBook IV questioning the Sandhivigrahin about the sudden peals of music 
in the city.^ In Rdjataranginl 4. 137-8 we have another glimpse of the 
functions of the Sandhivigrahin in the persoft of Mitrasarman, styled as 
the Sandhivigrahika of Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, who is present at 
the drafting of the treaty between Lalitaditya and Yasovarman of Kanauj, 
and objects to the latter’s name being recorded prior to his master’s in 
the document in question.® In Buna’s Harmcarita (Book VI) we find 
Harija, after his decision to punish the king of Gauda for treachery, 
dictating to his Sandhivigrahin Avanti, called Maha-sandhi-vigrahadhikrta, 
an arrogant proclamation calling upon all kings to accept his suzerainty 
or prepare for battle. It seems that there were sometimes more than 
one Sandhivigrahin in the same court: Somadeva, for instance, records 
what he calls ‘ the verses of the Sandhivigrahins’ in the court of Yasodhara.® 
The occasional addition of the epithet MahCi to the usual designation 
shows that there was sometimes a chief official of that class. Among the new 
offices created by Lalitaditya ( first half of the eighth century ), as related in 
Rdjataranginl 4. 142, mention is made of a Maha-sandhi-vigraha, which 
is also the appellation of Har§a’s secretary for foreign aftairs, as stated 
above. It may also be noted that one of the verses quoted from Vyasa 
in Aparilrka’s commentary on Yajfiavalkya 1. 319 refers to a Sandhi-vigraha- 
lekhaka, obviously the same as Sandhivigrahin; but his function is to 
draft records of grants of land made by the king. It would appear that the 
Sandhivigrahin was a Secretary of State whose functions were not confined to 
the conduct of foreign affairs. Somadeva tells us that he should be able 
to read, write, narrate and interpret all scripts and languages : he should be 
ready*witted and capable of gauging the relative strength of his own master 
and other princes ( 3. 250 ) : 

The Aksapatalika or the keeper of the state records is mentioned 
in connection with the challenge to other kings (3. 112, 113) issued by 
Ya^odhara,* similar to the one issued by Harsa in Bapa’s romance (see 
above ). The Aksapatalika is here commissioned to read out the message to 
the envoy who v/as expected to deliver it to the kings in question.* The 

2 ? era; 1 ii 
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3 Se« above. * Book III. 

4 See Chap, II. 
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Akmpafala, to judge from certain references in the Rdjatarangin^f waiEl 
the royal archive containing the records of grants and deeds of gift, and the 
official who drafted the deeds of gift or made the necessary entries was 
called Pattopadhyilya.* The same work ( 5. 301 ) mentions an Ak§apataladhi^a, 
chief of the record office, obviously the same as Aksapalalika. 

Great importance is attached to the role of spies in the king’s 
government; and they are regarded as a sort of second sight lor him.® 
The report of the spy in Book III provides a concrete example of the kind of 
information available to kings from this source, and gives us an idea of 
how minute and comprehensive such information could be. The importance of 
spies is stressed in the following verses of Vasastilal'a ( 3. 116-7 ): 

!ii«?TSjrT I snsii ii 

“ Let those kings, who have the curiosity to visualise what is in the mind 
of every one, have spies only for eyes. Those who are not aware of the 
situation of themselves and others, through the movements of spies, are 
deprived of both wealth and life by the action of their officials and foes.” 

The institution of spies is treated in great detail in all ancient works 
on Indian polity. Manu (7. 223) and Yajfiavalkya ( 1. 330), for instance, lay 
down that the king should listen to the reports of spies after the evening 
ablutions, and, as Manu says, indoors, and the king should be armed while 
doing so. Yajiiavalkya (1.338-9) suggests what action should be taken 
by the king in regard to his officers on the reports of spies ; those who 
take bribes, for instance, should be dispossessed and exiled. Espionage 
is dealt with in several chapters of Kautilya’s Arthamstra, on which 
Somadeva’s own treatment of the topic in Nuivdkydmrta is based. In 
Ya^astilaka, too, ho is indebted to Kautilya (Chap. XI) in the description of 
Yasodhara’s spy, disguised as a religious mendicant, and surrounded by 
disciples who proclaim his mystic powers.® The expression siddhah 
sdmedhikah occurring in Yasastilaka, Book III, is taken from Kautilya 
(op. cit. ); and the topic is, of course, elaborated in the romance. As 
regards the report of the spy on the corruption of one of the ministers 
ofYadodhara, analysed elsewhere ( Chap. II ), its prototype maybe found 

1 C£. rim rfw ^r5r'T|qiq;ii <ifcrr 

I rifW ^ ll 5- 397-398. Kautilya deals with the 

organisation of the AksapaUla in Arthaiastra 2. 7 ;'it was the Records and Accounts 
office combined. 

2 Yaiaatilaka 3. 173. 

3 See Chap. IV. 
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'in ^ the Mahdhhdrata ( SHintij^arva, chap. 82 ) in the story of the sage 
K&lakavrk?iya, who, taking with him .a crow credited with the power of 
Soothsaying, goes round the capital of the king of Kosala and observes 
the evil ways of his ministers, and later reports to him all details of theit 
corruption and conspiracies. 

Reference is made in Book III to the Chief of the secret agents 
called Varisthaka^, and it is he who reports to the king the arrival of the spy 
from his tour.® Srutasagara in his commentary seems to take Varisthaka as 
a proper name, but in Book IV we find a Varisthaka named Vaikunthamati, 
who brings, however, an ordinary message to the king.® The spy in his 
report mentions also a chief of the • emissaries or couriers (jmighdcdrikor 
ndgaka)* Srutasagara and Ms. A, however, explain the term janghucdrika 
as a cdrapurusa, hcrika, a spy.® The forms jmighdrika, and janglidkanka 
occur in Arthaidstra II. I, but there the word is taken to mean ‘messenger! 
or ‘courier’.® It is difficult to determine the exact significance of these 
terms, but there is no doubt that the Criminal Intelligence Department haci 
many ramifications, and was as important in the tenth century as it was in the 
days of Kautilya. 

We have already referred to Somadeva’s description of the regiments 
of Ya^odhara’s army in connection with the review of troops, which is 
included by Yajfiavalkya ( 1. 329 ) in the daily routine of the king. Ip 
Nitivdkydmrta 22. 17 the king’s neglect to review the troops personally is 
described as one of the causes of the disaffection of the army. 

' Elephants and horses were two principal components of old Indian 

armies ; and a number of verses occurs on the importance of the military r61e 
of these animals (2. 176, 180): 

*1^3 i 

nsiT ii 

Elephants serve as fortresses in danger, as causeways in traversing 
waters, as houses on the ■ wayside, and as monsters in battle. They give 

1 See Chap. II. 

^ ! ^ Is*' uwfbTf 3 fsrnrw 

A 158. 

^ Printed text reads which isiacorreot. Ms. A reads 

5 drutosigara s<iys 

6 See Shama Sastri’s Translation and Word Index, and M. M. Ganapati Sastri’s ed. 
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delight in moments of joy: what other vehicle is there in the worldi 
comparable to them ? 

3?: *ie: i 
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When, at the time of battle, a mighty elephant proudly begins to charge, 
stepping to and fro, and turning to the righj and to the left, with all 
possible movements, the foenian’s elephants are ere long pierced, the 
horses crushed, the chariots scattered, and the infantry reduced to pulp, 
*rhe speed of elephants is praised in Yas'astilaka 3, 309, and Somadeva, 
the writer on polity, goes as far as to offer salutation to elephants ( 2. 169 ) : 


A large number of technical terms appertaining to elephant lore is 
used in Books II and III. In the latter Book Somadeva enumerates the 
different methods of treatment applied to rutting elephants,^ and gives 
the names of certain kinds of elephants and the particular states of intoxicR* 
tion to which they are subject. For example. 

Names of elephants States of intoxication 


Vasumatitilaka 

Pattavardhana 

UddhatShkusa 

Paracakra-pramardana 

Ahitakula-kalanala 

Carcarivataitisa 

Vijayasekhara 


Samjsta-tilaka 

Ardra-kapolika 

Adhonibandhini 

Gandhacarini 

Krodhini 

Ativartini 

Sarhbhinna-madamaryada 


ihe above details are in our work reported to the king by an army 
commander ; and elephant-lore, like the science of horses, was regarded as an 
auxiliary branch of statecraft in view of the important part played by 
elephants in warfare. 

Like elephants, horses are also praised for their utility in war, 
and mention is made of various characteristics of efficient chargers. 
Particularly good are the well-trained ones with well-proportioned, symmetri- 
cal and compact . limbs ( 2. 20G ).* Good horses have large foreheads, 
mouths depressed on the outside, smooth skins, stout shoulders, long 
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legs, broad backs and lean bellies ( 2 . 203 ).* Their colours are like those of 
pearls, or blue lotuses, or gold, or filaments of flowers, or collyrium, or bees, or 
the rising sun, or Ailoka flowers, or parrots. The neighing of good horses is 
deep like the trumpeting of elephants, or the roar of lions, or the bellowing of 
oxen, or like the sound of trumpefjs, drums or clouds; and the smell of 
lotuses, blue lotuses, Malatl flowers, clarified butter, honey, milk, or 
the perspiration of rutting elephants is present in their perspiration, mouths 
and ears ( 2 . 197 - 9 ). 

Questions of food and drink are discussed in relation to health and 
physical well-being in a large number of verses ( 3 . 321 - 74 ) attributed 
to the court physician Sajjana, alias Vaidyavidyavilasa, to whose words the 
king listens at meal-time. Sajjana is also described as one who gives 
instruction in the art of producing sixty-three varieties of flavours by 
primary and secondary combinations of the usual six,^ and Srutasagara in 
his commentary gives a formidable list of these combinations. Sound 
dietetics is a subject intimately connected with the welfare of the king, 
and accordingly given a place in Soinadeva’s discourse on the art of 
government. 

Sajjana says many sensible things. Addressing the king, he remarks 
that just as food is not well cooked in a vessel that is neither covered 
nor stirred, so a man who has neither sleep nor exercise cannot digest 
what he eats ( 3.322 ). He who gorges himself with food gluttonously even 
when he is not hungry stirs up diseases, like dormant snakes, for his own ruin 
( 3 . 329 ). All stale food with the exception of clarified butter and liquids, 
food containing hair or worms, and rechauffes should be avoided ( 3 . 344 ); and 
one should also abstain from overeating, undereating, eating of 
combinations of hygienic and unhygienic food, and eating immediately 
after eating ( 8.345 ).* 

Certain kinds of food are recommended for particular reasons. In 
the autumn one should take sweet, bitter and astringent things; in the 
rainy season and the winter sweet, salty and sour things; in the spring 
pungent, bitter and astringent things; and in the summer mild 
preparations ( 3.349 ). Again, in the winter one should take fresh food, 
preparations of milk, pulses, and sugarcane, curds, and things prepared with 
ghee; and oil, too, is beneficial ( 3 . 350 ). In the spring one should take food 
consisting chiefly of barley and wheat, and containing little ghee, and avoid 

1 Unnwvirw HlkcRNwr.- iSifwrwjjKT-* WRiwqpfT*’ n* 
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Jieavy, cold and sweet dishes (3.351). On hot days one shonld take 
rice, Moog soup containing ghee, lotus stalks, fresh shoots and bulbs, fried 
barley flour, sherbets, curds mixed with sugar and spices, coconut-milk, and 
water or milk with plenty of sugar ( 3.352 ). In the rainy season the food 
should be dry light, oily and warm ; and preparations of old Sali rice, wheat 
and barley should be taken ( 3.353 ). In the autumn the diet should consist 
of ghee, moog, Sali rice, powdered wheat, preparations of milk, pafolas, 
grapes, AmalakI fruits, sugar, and sweet bulbs and leaves (3.354).' 
A number of vegetables including slices of fresh ginger is praised in 3.356*, 
and the properties of ghee, curds, butter and milk are described in 
verses 3.360-63. We are also told that the constant eating of over-sweet 
dishes leads to indigestion, too much of salty food causes weakening of 
vision, extremely sour and pungent dishes lead to physical decay, and any 
unhygienic food causes loss of strength as soon as it is taken ( 3.364 ). 
Certain remedies are suggested for indigestion ( 3.366 ), and emphasis is 
laid on the proper use of water. Water is called both amrta and vija; 
properly used, it is amrta, nectar, and used without proper care, it is 
ins<*, poison (3.368). Transparent water without any taste and smell, 
and swept by wind and sunshine, is beneficial by nature; in all other 
cases water should be boiled before drinking. Water exposed to the rays 
of the sun and the moon should not be used longer than a day and a night; 
water boiled in daytime should not be taken at night, and water boiled 
at night should not be taken in daytime ( 3. 370-1 ). 

Examination of food and detection of poison is dealt with in a 
number of verses ; and the subject has, of course, an impcurtant bearing on the 
Safety of the king, and is exhaustively dealt with in Kautilya’s Arihaidstra I. 
XXI. Speaking of poison, the court physician mentions certain phenomena 
indicating its presence in food. He observes that, at the sight of poison, 
crows and cuckoos cry in an unwonted fashion, mungooses and peacocks 
are overjoyed, the Erauhca bird sleeps, the cock crows in a harsh tone, 
the parrot vomits, and the monkey evacuates bowels; while the eyes of 
the Cakora bird lose colour, and the goose limps. Besides, flies do not 
Settle on food containing poison (3. 338-9). Addressing the king, Sajjana 
f\irther remarks that fire crackles in contact with food mixed with poison, aS 
it does when a quantity of salt is thrown into it ( 3. 340 ). 
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Certain kinds of food are forbidden under given oironmstanees^ 
for example, germinating paddy, and ghee kept in a brass vessel for a 
period of ten days (3. 841). Further, bananas should not be taken with 

curds and butter-milk nor milk with salt...., .....nor broth of pulses with 

radishes ; fried barley powder should not be taken when it becomes compact 
like curds, and all sesamum preparations are prohibited at night ( 3, 342-43 ). 

The discourse on food and drink shows the importance attached 
by Somadeva to a proper understanding of dietetics for the safety and 
physical wellbeing of the king and the eflBcient discharge of his duties.^ It 
shows also the Jaina teacher’s keen interest in the secular branches of study. 

It is evident that Somadeva in Ya^astilaha does not go over the 
entire range of topics dealt with in the nltiidstras, but rather concentrates on 
problems affecting the king personally and the r61e played by him in the 
administration of the state. Considered from this point of view, the relevant 
portion of Ya^astilaka reminds one of the Mirrors or manuals of instruction 
for the guidance of kings, which were widely prevalent in the Middle Ages in 
the West, such as the book of Agapetos, the tutor of the Emperor Justinian 
( sixth century a. d. ), and specially the famous Secretum Secretorum attributed 
to Aristotle, many versions of which are known to exist in different 
languages.* There are, for instance, Latin texts not earlier than the twelfth 
century, which 'in their turn rest on Arabic originals’. We may here refer 
to two English versions, the first from a shortened French source, the second 
from a Latin source made soon after 1400 a. d.* The Prologue to the 
first version tells us that the book was translated from Greek into Syriac, and 
thence into Arabic. It is interesting to find that although Somadeva’s 
discourse is far more systematic and methodical, and more intimately 
connected with the actual problems of administration, there are certain 
noteworthy points of resemblance batweep his work and the Secretum 
Secretorum, Firstly, as in Ya^astilaka, the, king is warned in the Secretum 
never to trust a woman, and it is also pointed out that many kings have been 
poisoned, a woman’s, hate being the worst poison.* Secondly, both works 
treat of questions of health and food and drink ; and proportionately speaking, 
^e Secretum seems to attach even greater importance to the subject 

1 Of. the treatise on diet composed by Anthimus, a Byzantine doctor, for the Frank 
king Clovis ( 481-51 1 a. d. ), to whom ho had been sent by Theoderic the Great. 

2 J. B, A..S. 1908, pp. 1065-1084. 

3 See Three Prose Versions of the Seereta 8«cretorwn, ed. Steele. Part I. Text and 

Glossary. (Early English Text Society), 

4 Fp. 20, 64. 
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tiian our text. Both works deal with the seasons and the kinds of food 
appropriate to each of them and the Seoretum, too, speaks of forbidden 
combinations of food, e. g., milk and flesh.® Thirdly, tiie qualities of 
secretaries, messengers, and counsellors are dealt with in the Secretum 
as in YaHastilahx, although the subject is treated far more exhaustively 
by Somadeva with concrete details and illustrations. The opinion of the 
Seeretum that the king should have five counsellors, or not less than 
three, if five are not available,® may be compared with Somadeva’s recom* 
mendation in NUivdkydmrta that the number of ministers should be three or 
five or seven. On the other hand, the author of Yaiastilaha does not 
evince any interest in certain topics dealt with at length in the Secretum 
e. g., physiognomy, miraculous properties of plants, magic stones etc. 

It is a noteworthy feature of Somadeva as a political thinker 
that he divests himself of his theological bias while treating of the problems 
of the state. For example, as an exponent of Jaina doctrines he severely 
condemns the Lokayatika or materialistic view of life,* but in NUivdkydmrta 
6. 33 he declares that a king conversant with the Lokayatika system iS 
capable of exterminating the malefactors of the state. Similarly, while 
emphasizing the importance of Dharma, he declares in the same work 
that he who solely devotes himself to Dharma, overriding the claims of 
Artha and Kama, is like a man who tills a forest, abandoning a ripe cornfield 
(1. 44). It is also noteworthy that at the beginning of NUivdkydmrta 
Somadeva offers obeisance not to the Arhat but to the State (B§jya); 
and his method of approach to the problems of government is certainly 
not that of a Jaina theologian but that of an unbiassed thinker with 
considerable knowledge and experience of the affairs of the state. The 
non-theological attitude of the Jaina author in matters affecting the state may 
be contrasted with the outlook of certain Western political thinkers of 
the Garolingian age, who were Churchmen and ‘ approached the questions at 
issue through theology’.® The aim of writers like Smaragdu^, Jonas 
and Sedulius, who paid attention to the problem of government in the 
first half of the ninth century, and wrote hortatory treatises, contrasting the 
good and the bad ruler, is, generally speaking, to produce, ‘as it were, 
manuals of Christian ethics for Christian rulers’. Admonitions such as 

1 Pp.27,72. 

2 P*76. 

3 Pp. 28, 101. 

4 See Ohap. VIII. 

5 LaUtner : TIumgM and in Westarn JSiifopa {a, D. ‘SOOIki 900), p. 261. 
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that ^the Christian ruler must trust in divine aid rather than, in hiA 
own courage and that of his troops ’ would have appeared highly incongruous 
to the Jaina thinker. 

Somadeva’s ideal of kingship is evident from his description of 
the life of Ya^odhara as a ruler. In presenting before us a picture of his 
activities, the author of Yaiastilaha does not attempt to make him a 
paragon of virtue or even a hero , but is content to depict him as a prince 
diligent in discharging the duties that devolve upon him as the ruler 
of the state. Yet he came to an untimely end, because of his failure 
to take precaution against a woman’s perfidy ; and his example is 
intended to be an object lesson for other kings to profit by. Ya^odhara, 
as represented by Somadeva, is very different from the Syrian king, 
mentioned by Dio Chrysostom,* who spent his life indoors with eunuchs 
and concubines without even a glimpse of army or war or assembly at 
all. It may be noted that Dio insists on virile pursuits for the king, and 
considers hunting to be the best recreation for him.* Ya^odhara does 
not indeed indulge in hunting, but we see him training elephants and 
armouring their tusks and practising archery. More questionable is his 
participaMon in the summer sports and the gaieties of moonrise in the 
company of young women, as described in Ya^astilaka, Book III ; but this 
may be regarded as a concession to prevailing custom and the conventions 
of Tcavya poetry, and is certainly contrary to Somadeva’s considered 
opinion against the association of the king with the women of the 
harem. 

Somadeva’s discourse on the problems of government in YaiastUaka 
is doubtless unparalleled in kdvya literature, but it should be remembered 
that earlier poets like BhAravi, MSgha, Bhatti, and BatnAkara also deal 
with aspects of Niti especially in relation to matters affecting peace 
and war ; while Baca’s interest in the duties and responsibilities of 
kingship is revealed in Sukanasa’s advice to Candr&pida. Further, Bs^a, 
like Somadeva, records in Harsaoarita, Book VI, a large number of 
semi-legendary traditions illustrating the mortal danger to kings from 
carelessness and risky adventures and from the machinations of Women. ^ 
Somadeva and Ba^a both seem to draw on "earlier sources, as similar 
stories, for instance, those about women murdering 'KfigS, are alSd 'fOtXnd* 
in £autilya’s Arthaidstra I. XX and JB^amandaka’s Nitisara 7. 11. 51 ff. 

1 In the Fourth Diaooarsa on Kingship. Dio wm a Oreok moralist of tho first oentnry 

A. o. 

3 In tha Third Disepnrse on Kingship. 
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SooiAii Data 

The interesting data concerning religious conditions in the tenth 
century, preserved in our text, constitute a large mass of information 
which has been analysed in subsequent chapters ; and wc may here confine 
ourselves to Somadeva’s references to social conditions proper. 

The charges brought by the spy against the king’s minister, a 
provincial governor, in Book III, point to cerfcain potential abuses of the 
times, and similar incidents are mentioned also in Rdjatarotngiri.i. The spy, 
for instance, says ( 3. 172 ): 

Tho minister is alleged to be responsible for three things: demanding 
unpaid labour at the time of sowing, collection of dues while the ears 
of corn are still unripe, and the unbridled movement of troops at the 
harvesting season. In Nuivdkydmrta 19. 15, 16 Somadeva says that 
the collection of dues (siddhddaya) while the ears of corn are unripe 
depopulates a country, and the movement of troops at the time of harvest 
leads to famine.^ As regards unpaid or forced labour ( visii ), it goes back to 
early times; and Kautilya says in ArthaMstra II. I that the king should 
protect agriculture from the abuses of fines, forced labour^ and taxation.® 
Forced labour seems to have been the poor man's terror, as we learn 
from the parable of the foolish son in Saddharmapundarika, wherein the 
vagrant youth comes after years to beg at the mansion of his wealthy 
father, and taking the latter for a king or a grandee, fears lest he should 
be detained to do forced labour, and slinks away in a hurry.® The grant 
of a village sometimes carried with it the right to unpaid labour within, 
the area granted. A record of the Ra§trakuta king Indra III, dated 
915 A. D. , grants, for instance, a village called Tenna to a BrahmaQa with 
the accompanying right to forced labour as occasion presents itself.* 
Somadeva, it should be noted, takes exception to forced labour only at the 
time of sowing. 

It is also alleged by the spy that \a^odhara’3 minister misappro^ 
priates agrahd/rcta and d&ocibhogas.^ Agrahdras are villages granted to 
Brfihmai^as, and devahhogas are temple endowments (villages, cornfields 
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etc.); and the two terms are sometimes mentioned together, e. g., in the 
aforesaid grant of Indra III (verse 24). It was, of course, an abuse of 
power to rob the grantees of their legitimate rights, and similar instances 
are also recorded in the Rdjatarangini. For example, during the reign of 
Avantivarman (855-883 a. d.) a powerful feudal Won was beheaded 
Under the orders of the minister Sura for the crime of robbing the temple 
of Bhute^a of villages ( 5. 52 ff‘. ). Some of the later kings of Kashmir 
were themselves notorious for such usurpations, notably Samkaravarman 
( 883-902 A. D. ), Kalasa ( 1063-89 A. D. ), and Hari^a ( 1089-1101 A. D. ). Kalha^a 
deplores the fact that Gauraka, the aged and virtuous minister of Hari^a, 
accepted the post of Arthanayaka (Prefect of Wealth) for the confiscation 
of the villages and the entire property of aU the temples of the gods 
(7. 1103-4). 

The next charge against the minister is that he melts down the 
images of the gods and replaces them by those of lesser value; he also 
sells an image, and with the proceeds institutes a religious festival.^ The 
motives of the minister are evidently not only cupidity but a show of piety. 
Be that as it may, the practice of melting down images by greedy monarchs 
is welljsnown in history and found not only in India but also elsewhere; it 
Was a form of sacrilege akin to the plunder of temples practised by many kings 
for the treasury. The Hdjataranginl has a good deal to say about such prac- 
tices being resorted to by the kings of Kashmir. Samkaravarman plundered 
sixty-four temples of the gods (5. 169). KalaSa removed the copper image 
bf the Sun called Tamrasvamin, and carried away also the brass statues 
from the Viharas (7. 696). The climax came during the reign ofHar^a, 
t^ho, after plundering the treasures of the temples granted by former kings, 
tdrned his attention to the images, and appointed an officer called the Prefect 
for the Uprooting of the gods (devotpcitana-ndyaka), with the result that 
images of gods made of gold, silver and oiner metals rolled in filth iu the 
streets, like faggots of wood ( 7. 1089 fF. ). Another king of Kashmir K§iema- 
gupta (950-958 A. n. ), a contemporary of Somadeva, used <^he brass 
from a statue of Buddha in building the shrine of K§ema-Gaurl^vara, a 
show of piety comparable to that of Ya^odhara’s minister (6. 172-^). 
Turning elsewhere, we find that towards the end of the twelfth century 
a prince of Gujarat, Prahladanadeva, the author of Parthapardkrcma Vydyoga 
and founder of Palanpur, melted a brass statue of Jina for making a 
bull for the Acalei^vara temple ; and there is a legend that he was stricken 
with leprosy as a result of the sin, but cured himself by building a monastery 

1 Ibid. 3. 227, 235 quoted in Gbep. 11 ( q. v. ) 
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end setting up therein Jaina statues and shrines.^ The rdferenoes itt 
X<x^ct$tilaka would lead one to suppose that the melting down of images 
to meet financial needs was not unknown in the Deccan in the tenth century, 
and Somadeva’s statements may be taken as a kind of protest against 
the practice being resorted to by provincial governors.® It may be mentioned 
in this connection that, elsewhere, during the reign of the Byzantine Emperor 
Alexius I Comnenus (1081-1118 a. p.), Leo, Bishop of Chalcedou, came 
to grief for protesting against the melting down of icons ‘for purposes 
of filling the imperial treasury’.® 

The spy in his report describes Yai^odhara’s minister as a monster of 
financial corruption [lancd-luneH-nisdcarah 3. 185). Laneu or lanca is 
bribery,* while lunm is extortion; and the phrase is used in the sense 
of financial corruption in general. Somadeva deals with the subject in 
bis Nuivdkydwfta and describes lanccduiicd as the source of all evils. 
Financial malpractice represents the seamy side of government, and Somadeva 
exhorts the king not to allow persons who come on business to become 
the victims of rapacious officials/ 

Glimpses of economic prosperity are occasionally afforded by our 
work. The description of a prosperous dairy-farm of Karahata occurring in 
Book V has been translated in the previous chapter. More interesting 
is the description of the mart owned and run by the trusted priest Sribhuti in 
the story recounted in Ya^oistilaka, Book VII, section 27. We are told that 

1 See Dslal’s Jntrociuetion to the play in G. 0, S. 

2 Olasaioal antiquity provides instances of rapacious princes laying sacrilegious hands 
on costly images, Clement of Alexandria (second century A. n. ) reports in his 
Hxhortation to the Greeks ( Chap. IV ) that the tyrant Dionysius the younger stripped 
the statue of Zeus in Sicily of its golden cloak and ordered it to be clothed with a 
woolen one; while Antiochus of Cysicus, a Greek city of Asia Minor, when he was in 
want of money, ordered the golden statue of Zeus, fifteen cubits high, to be melted 
down, and a similar statue of cheaper material covered with gold leaf to be set up in 
its place, 

3 Hussey : Church and Learning in the Byzantine Umpire, p. 94. 

4 Lanca, 'bribe', is used in Pali, being peculiar to the Jataka literature. See Bhys 
Davids: PaliSnglieh Dictionary, Cf. Pali laHtakhUdaka, ‘bribe-eater*. The Bengali 
expression ghu^hor means the same thing. Compare also Idea khaga in Marathi and 
la%ea tinnu in Kannada. 

5 355^ ‘csaggi ft fr j ' q r d 4 iW i <l H U ( d CT^’; ‘juis 

’SRRft ’ elo* 8rutasagara in his comm, on Taiaatilaka 3. 185 Explains 

The anonymous comm, on Nitivdkjdmrta 

Farther on it says »l«o IRft. There is some 

confusion of meaning, but the expression as a whole signifies extortion or unlawful 
exactions by the king or his officials. Somadeva remarks in Nitivdhydmrtit (op. oit.): 
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the mart ( penthdsthdna ) was furnished with tents containing many compart^ 
ments and large stores of merchandise, with stalls for cattle nearby. Water, 
fodder and fire-wood were easily available, and the establishment covered an 
area of about four miles. It was closely guarded by troops, and protected by 
moats, gates, walls and ramparts, and had avenues with arrangements 
for water-supply, eating houses, assembly halls, and warehouses for different 
classes of commodities. Gamblers, whoremongers, jesters and dancing 
masters were excluded from the precincts of the mart. Here merchants from 
many countries were allowed to carry on their business, the rates of toll and 
rent being extremely moderate.^ The mart maintained by Sribhuti seems to 
be entirely a private organisation, but in Nitivdhydmrta 19. 21 Somadeva 
speaks of pinpid (sie) as a state organisation, and observes that a mart 
‘maintained with justice’ is a source of endless profits to the king.® The 
commentary on the latter work explains pinthd as ^ullcasthdna, and 
quotes a verse from Sukra to the effect that toll should not be realised 
at excessive rates, and whatever is stolen by thieves from the mart should be 
restored to the merchants by the king from his own treasury.® The pinthd 
is described in Nuivdkydmrta as panyaputahhedini, explained in the commen- 
tary as containing diverse places for storing commodities,* and it seems to 
have had an elaborate organisation, to judge from the description in Ya^as- 
iilaka. The granting of proper facilities and protection to merchants was 
the chief aim of these emporiums, which were also an important source of 
revenue to the state. 

Keferences to the fine arts are few and far between in our work. 
An interesting statuary group is presented in the description of the Pavilion 
of mechanical showers in Book III.* The account of the J aina temple in 
Book V is chiefly remarkable for its paintings, of which two categories are 
mentioned.® Firstly, there are portraits of wellknown figures of Jaina legend 
and mythology, viz. Bahubali the warrior saint,® Pradyumna whose austerities 




p. 345. 



3 JTTff ^ ^ qPtsrr ee; ii 

4 ‘ qmnft ^ 5<trJ wHrft «ivrf ei i’ 

6 See Clap. II. 


6 ‘ ’ p- 246. 

7 
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are celebrated in Jaina legend/ the Tirthamkara Supar4va/ and king 
A^okacandra and his consort Rohini, the woman who did not know how to 
weep.® Secondly, there are representations of most of the dreams of Psabha 
Jina’s mother, e. g., the Airavata elephant, a bull, a lion, the goddess 
Laksmf, the sun and the moon, a lotus-pool, the ocean, flames, a heap 
of jewels, and an aerial ear.* Further, the temple is described as being 
marked with two fish, like the Mudra of the Pandyan kings.® The figures 
of fish were apparently painted on the walls, a pair of fish being included 
among the eight auspicious objects of the Jainas. It may be noted in this 
connection that the fish appears also in early Christian art where it ‘ recalled 
the name of .lesus, as Christ, Son of God and Saviour ’ As regards the 
Pandyan mudra, it might mean seal or coin or perhaps both. We know that 
“gold coins bearing the emblem universally adopted by the Papdyas in 
later times, viz. the fish have been attributed to a period from the 7th to 
the 10th century a. d. It is extremely probable that Somadeva actually 
saw Pfipdyan coins with the double fish emblem.® 

In the course of the description of the Jaina temple Somadeva 
refe.’S to two technical terms of painting: rapagunanihd ‘the study of figures’ 
and pcirivdgnta ‘the side view proper’, being one of the nine different 
positions in which the figures may appear.® Vi^nudharmoUa/ra , 1 (Part 
III) says, nam sthfmdnl rupCmdm.^’^ 

Writing in ink on ivory slabs is mentioned in Book I." In Book III 
Somadeva refers to a gold ring with the figure of Ijaksml stamped on 

1 M«. A remarks sn^: sfimt 

3 the story see the KaihH of Eanakakui^ala. 

4 etc. Ms, A remarks 

6 Foakes Jackson: History of Christianity A. D, 590-1314, P» 35, 

7 ItapsoQ ; Indian Coins, p. 36. 

8 Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri writes to mo that the Pandyan emblem was always a pair 

of fish— both ?«McAana and Jayanagara of E. Java (1309-28) who called 

himself SundarapandyadeTridhlsvara-n&ma-raj&bhiseka also had a pair of fish for his 
mark on his seal. Pandyan coins with fishes on them are noticed also by Hultzscb 
in Indian Antiquary, Vol. 21, p. 334 and by Codrington: Ceylon coins and currency, 
pp. 86-89. 

9 ‘ g<Tr-^Rl’, which refers also to the Tfrthaihkara SnpSrfva by Vf- 

10 See also Eramrisch: Vishr)iudharmottara, p. 13. 

11 p. 79. . 
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it.* Glass bangles are mentioned in Book IV.“ Shopfronts of garland- 
sellers,* stalls of dealers in perfumes,* and streets full of courtesans and 
women messengers ® form part of the description of evening scenery at the 
beginning of Book IV. The gorgeous apartments of the queen are located 
on the top floor of a seven-storied palace,® and a Jaina shrine is described 
as being on the top floor of a seven-storied palace belonging to a wealthy 
merchant in a story in Book VI, section 12. Palaces whence elephant-raeeg 
were witnessed are mentioned in Books III and VII, section 32.’ 

The prevalence of early marriage is attested both in Ya^astilaka 
and Nitmlkydmrta. A speaker in a story in the former work ( Book VI, 
section Ifl) identifies heaven with the mutual love of a maiden, twelve 
years of age, and a youth of sixteen*; while in Nuivfihjdmrta 31. 1 it is clearly 
said that a maiden and a youth of the age specified above are fit for marital 
relations.* 

. i 

Certain details concerning crime and punishment are preserved 
in Yct^astilaka, In a story in Book VII, section 27, the priest SrlbhCiti 
who is found guilty of breach of trust is given three choices by the king : 
he mus^ either swallow three bowls of cow-dung or receive thirty-three blows 
to be given by powerful wrestlers, or forfeit his entire property. When 
he chooses the latter alternative, all his wealth is confiscated; and he is 
smeared with clay teeming with worms, and made to wear garlands of 
potsherds and abandoned platters, and expelled from the city seated on the 
back of a donkey. Similar treatment is meted out to Parvata by the enraged 
citizens in a story in Book VII, section 30. He is pelted with clods of 
earth and severely whipped and turned out of the city on the back of 
a donkey, clothed in rags from the cremation ground, and wearing a garland 

1 p. 394. 

2 ‘ ^ 3 p- 77. 

3 p- 18. 

4 p- 18. 

5 ‘qwrwiuuftfitfiT: ^ ’ p. 19. 

6 ‘ Hook IV, p. 29. A parti&llj ruined palace, 

known as the Kushk Mahal, at Chanderi, now in Gwalior state, has been identified 
as a seven-storied palace ordered to be built by Mahmud Shah of Malwa in 1445* 
Only the remains of four stoiies now exist, Percy Brown: Indian Architecture^ Vol, 
II, p. 65, 

7 ‘ ‘5iTO'u:P(g Vol. i, 

p. 498; Vol. n, 369. 

8 eft i uqt^:=qt?qqjrfwi*U'«iltc^eh^«pn53,^.* sft^.* i ’ p. 317. 

9 
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of platters, with the head shaven at random with the blade held in the 
reverse direction, and Bilva fruits suspended from the tuft of hair on 
the crest of the head. As we have already seen, the envoy of the king of 
Pahcala was threatened with humiliation of this nature on account of 
the hostility of his master to Yasodhara. In another story in Book VII, 
section 31, the libertine Kadarapihga and his father, the minister Ugrasena, 
who connived at his adulterous adventure, are exiled by the king after 
indictment in the presence of all the people.* Public humiliation of the 
kind noticed here seems to have been reserved for respectable offenders, and 
is heard of in the annals of other countries as well. In the eighth century 
at Rome, for example, the deposed Pope Constantine, after he was blinded, 
‘ was led in derision through the streets seated on a horse with a woman’s 
saddle and heavy weights attached to his feet.’ Somadeva refers also to 
the torture pf thieves and the indignities heaped upon them. In Yasmtilaka, 
Book V, in the episode of king Sudatta, a thief accused of robbing and 
murdering a barber is condemned by the judges to ‘picturesque imprison- 
ment’ {dtro handhah) so that he might lose his life in ten or twelve days, 
the preliminary indignities to bo inflicted on him being riding a donkey, 
and fastening round the neck a row of cast off earthen vessels.* 

Certain details about cruelty to animals are recorded in our work. 
In one of the birth-stories in Book V, a butialo is tortured to death with 
revolting cruelty for killing the king’s horse; and the incident is described 
also in Haribhadra’s Sctmanlicwkalid.^ We are told that the feet of the 
animal were tied together, and burning coals heaped upon the body, while 
salt water was poured over the wounds, and he was allowed to drink water 
mixed with boiled extracts of peppers. On the other hand, the epitaphs 
on the dog and the peacock who were accidentally killed, as related in 
another story* in the same Book, bear testimony to the love of animals. 
It is interesting to note that a contemporary record, the Atakur inscription 
of the Gahga ruler Botuga II, who took part in the battle of Takkolam 
in 949 A. n., tells us that Manalara who fought in front of him in the battle 
made a gift of land in memory of a hound, who had attacked and killed 
a boar, but was himself killed in the fight.® 

1 p* 360. 

t’ p. 245. 

3 See Chap. Ill of this book. 

4 See Chapters II and VII, 

5 Sources of Karuj^aka Bistoryt Vol. I, p. 97. 



CHAPTER VI 

Ya^astilaka as a Kblioiocs Romance 

As we have already remarked (Chap. IV), the Jaina writers of 
the tenth century and after, who composed prose romances in Sanskrit, 
introduced into them a religious element which was absent in the works of 
Da^idin, BS.na and Subandhu. Siddharsi’s Upcmitibhavaprapancd Kathd 
and Somadeva’s Yasastilaha are two outstanding examples of Jaina religious 
romance in the tenth century, and it is evident that the development of the 
religious novel is a comparatively late phenomenon in Sanskrit literary 
history. In Prakrit, on the other hand, we have comprehensive Jaina 
religious romances like Uddyotana’s Kmalayamdld and Haribhadra’s Samardi* 
ccakahd in prose and verse composed in the eighth century, while the 
extensive Vasudcvahindi in prose is ascribed to about the seventh century, 
and the lost Tarangavati of Padalipta is much earlier.^ Such religious 
romances are called dhammakahd (dharmakathd) in Prakrit; and Haribhadra, 
in fact, enumerates four varieties of kathd in the prologue to his Samardicca- 
kahd: urthakathd, kdmakathd, dhnrmakathd and the mixed samkirnakathd. 
Of these the dharmakathd is declared to be the highest type of narrative, 
illustrating as it does such qualities as forbearance, kindness, honesty, 
renunciation, austerities, self-restraint, truthfulness, purity, non-possession, 
and chastity, and the Anuvratas and the other vows; in fact, the entire 
code of Jaina ethics and religious discipline. Uddyotana in his Kumlayamdld 
mentions four types of dharmakathd". dksepinl or pleasant, viksepii^l or 
unpleasant, samvegajanaui or leading to knowledge, and uirvcdajaiianl or 
leading to detachment. ‘‘ The purpose of the dharmakathd is clear from 
these definitions, and we may in this connection refer to another division 
of kathd into • canyc* and kappiya found in Vastidevahindi, Chap. X, which 
has a bearing on the character of the dharmakathd. The. cariya deals with 
what is actually seen, heard or experienced in matters relating to dharma, 
wtha and kdma; while the kappiya is a story modified and altered for 
the purpose of instruction, and narrated in one’s own way it is obviously an 
imaginative tale with a didactic purpose, and may be correlated with 
a dharmakathd. 

1 Annats of tha Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol XVI, p. 31. 

Hatuaprabhasuri’s Sanskrit sammarj of Kuvalayamala, 
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Judged by these standards, Ya^astilaka is clearly a dhctrmakathd. 
Apart from the fact that it is a comprehensive manual of Jaina moral and 
religious doctrines, its purpose is to illustrate the great doctrine of ahirhsd 
and its manifold implications. Yai^odhara, it will be remembered, had to 
undergo grievous suffering in several births even for the sin of sacrificing the 
paste model of a cock with the idea of killing. This aspect of the story 
brings into relief certain moral and religious issues which throw interesting 
light on the Jaina view of ahirhsd. 

In the first place, the practice of sacrificing the effigy of an animal 
seems to have been an expedient favoured by those who were opposed to 
animal sacrifices as such, and instances of this are recorded not only in 
Indian but also Greek literature. It is stated, for example, in lidjatarahgini 
8. 7 that during the reign of Meghavahana, an ancient king of Kashmir, 
who prohibited animal slaughter in the kingdom, it was the custom to 
sacrifice butter models of animals in Vedic rites and those of paste in the 
Bhiitayajfia offerings.* In later times Madhvacarya is said to have intro- 
duced a reform consisting in the substitution of similar models of rice-flour 
for live animals in Vedic ritual.^ As regards Greek tradition, Philostratus 
likewise says in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, the Greek saint and 

mystic of the first century a. d., that Empedocles of Acragas (in Sicily), 
made at Olympia a bull out of pastry (pemma poicsavienos) and sacrificed 
it to the god, showing thereby that he approved of the sentiments of Pytha- 
goras.® Apollonius himself, who was opposed to animal sacrifices, is said 
to have condemned blood offerings in the temple at Alexandria, and sacrificed 
in the fire, by way of contrast, a plasma interpreted as a frankincense model 
of a bull ( V. XXV ). It is interesting to note that Apollonius refers 
in this connection to Indian sentiments, perhaps Buddhist or Jain. When 
the Egyptian priest sneered at his disapproval of animal sacrifices by saying 
that no one was so clever as to make corrections in the rites of the 

1 ii. 

2 See Indian Historical Quarterly^ Vol. XVI, p. *^78* 

3 Book J, chap. I (Loeh Classical Library). Philostratus wrote about 217 A. D. Dio-* 

genes Laertius VIII. 53 records a statement that Empedocles sacrificed a bull made out 
of honey and barley-meal in honour of the Sacred envoys. It may be noted that 
the early Egyptian king Amenhetep IV (fourteenth century b. o.) is said to have 
ofiered in his temple bloodless sacrifices, chiefly of incense. He suppressed the worship 
of Amen and of the old gods of Egypt, and led a short-lived religious revolu- 
tion in favour of the god Aten, which represented a solar monotheism based on the 

worship of the disc of the sun. Budge: £gypt, p. 146. of. Erman: Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion^ p. 63 fi, and Breasted: Development of Religion and Thought in 
ancient Egypt^ p, 319 ff« 
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Egyptians, Apollonius is reported to have answered : Anyone with a little 
wisdom, if only he comes from India Be that as it may, the story of 
Ya.^odhara makes it clear that so far as Jainism was concerned, it was 
opposed even to the sacrifice of lifeless models of animals ; it rejected the 
very idea of animal sacrifices. 

In the second place, the story of Yasodhara is designed also to 
show that the resulting consequences might be quite out of proportion to the 
sin Committed by an individual. The latter point is emphasized by Hari- 
bhadra in his version of the story.* He makes Yasodhara declare that 
feven a slight error is fraught with peril, as can be seen from the dire 
results produced even by the sacrifice of a cock made out of paste.* 

Somadeva considers the problem of ahirhsd in its relation to abhi- 
iiivdsai the decisive character of which is stressed in a notable discourse 
in Book IV. It is put in the mouth of Yasodhara, who accepts a compromise 
Un the subject of animal sacrifice, and agrees to sacrifice an artificial cock 
to Ca^dikil with the object of attaining the results obtainable by sacrificing 
living creatures.* The idea of killing is thus present, although a lifeless 
model is substituted for a real cock. Somadeva emphasizes in this connection 
the importance of abhiniret^n, ‘mental preoccupation or resolve’, ‘purpose 
or motive’, or ‘intention’, and declares that “the wise speak of nbhiniveda 
as occupying the paramount place in all actions leading to virtue or sin. 
The external sense-organs, like the rays of the sun, are drawn equally 
to good as well as bad objects, but that alone does not make the agent 
liable to virtue or sin.”* This is another way of saying that it is the 
intention and not the outward act which determines the moral validity 
of an action. The idea is implied in another statement which Somadeva 
nlakes elsewhere, that if a pereson, pure in thought and action, inflicts 
injury on any one, he cannot be regarded as having done any injury at all.* 
Soniadeva illustrates the point further, using in this connection the term 
aibhidhydna in place of abhinive^a. A fisherman, for example, although 
be does not actually kill the fish, is a sinner because his motive is hirhsdi 

1 See Chap. III. 

3 ^ Book IV, p. 163. 

4 ‘ ^ jJt: i srfsrr^^rfSr rnniNfillrf 

^ I sr %?rRTf frrfirerg: i’ ^rutasagara says 

«rr^;r* p. 136. 

6 I sr II Book VI, section 21, p. 336* 
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while a cultivator who happens to kill various creatures while tilling the 
ground incurs no sin, because he has no deleterious motive/ 

Somadeva uses also the terms mmhalpn and ahhisarhdhi in the same 
sense as abhinive^a, Abhisamdhi is often used in this sense elsewhere, for 
example, in the Pras'astcquida Bhmya on the Vaisesika Sutras/ With regard 
to samJcalpa, Somadeva says that the profan.ition of stones invested with 
divinity and set up with the samlealpa or intention of worshipping them 
is (in the Jaina view) a grievous sin/ Similarly, it is the samkalpa which 
makes a householder an ascetic, and an ascetic a householder/ The 
householder Arhaddasa continued his religious meditation even on hearing 
of the death of his wife and children; while the sage Puruhuta, formerly 
a king, although engaged in austerities, formed a warlike resolution as 
soon as he heard that his son was being attacked by enemies/ The respective 
acahhalpas of Arhaddasa and Puruhuta thus determined their moral outlook, 
regardless of their outward vocations. Somadeva lays emphasis also on the 
difficulty of purifying the mind once it is polluted by an evil intention, and 
says that the sum total of pious acts done over a long period is completely 
destroyed in a moment, like a house on fire, if marred by an evil intention 
even once through error/ Further, the bearing and conduct of different 
persons towards the same object are bound to vary according to the diversity 
of their intentions or mental attitude. A sage, a libertine and a vulture 
do not, for example, have the same attitude towards the body of a young 
woman.’ 

Somadeva points out that mental activity is the main spring of 
virtue and sin : 


<Just as, under the stress of mental preoccupation. Love appears 
in men, and milk in cows ( at the sight of the calf), similarly on account 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 
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ui ureftx awf (ter <it vnwnra g^gMfi{ 4 tr 11 

U 'n'OUIS ' '• •®otion 26, p. 335. 




‘ quiiOTra-sRr i’ Book 

IV, p. 136. There is a marginal note in Ms. A; anUl^Tslf which we have followed, 

l Vfwr: l’ Ibid. 

' ' - " I’ Ibid., p. 137. 


'V fw: Jm: Jnnx*i%*T #5irfr^Pr5^f5T5cff^: muiT w 

1 ’ Ibid., p. 136 

I’ Ibid., p. 137. 
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of .mental activity the Self acquires karma, good and bad (Book IV, p. 137). 
Thus, according to Somadeva, mental activity represented by abhinive^a or 
samkalpa involves a process which gives rise to the physical act and 
determines its moral validity. And ahimsd is not merely abstention 
from killing, but presupposes the absence of the very idea of killing, the 
complete absence of any samkalpa that might have the remotest connection 
with injury to living creatures. 

The insistence on ahimsd brought Jainism into conflict with diverse 
cults, and Ya^astilaha preserves a faithful record of the religious conflict of 
the times. Somadeva's romance is a notable protest not only against 
the Vedic sacrificial system but against the debased form of contemporary 
Kaula or Tantric cults involving human sacrifice, and contains also important 
data on the historic conflict between Saivism and Jainism in the South. 
These topics have been dealt with in subsequent chapters, and we may 
here confine our remarks to the protest against Tantric and A^edie rites. It 
may be noted that such protests occur also in Jaina works outside Sanskrit 
literature, for example, in the poem N'eelakes'i^ one of the early Tamil 
classics,^ which describes how the Jaina ascetic Municandra puts a stop 
to blood offerings to Kali, and foils the designs of the goddess and her chief 
Ncelake.^I, who is ultimately converted to Jainism, and preaches the doctrine 
of ahimsd. The Neelakesi is also a controversial work, like Somadeva’s 
Ya^astilaka, directed against Buddhism and other systems, one chapter being 
devoted to the criticism of Vedavada involving animal sacrifices. 

It will be remembered that Yasastilaka opens with the Maradatta 
episode which shows the Tantric cult in the darkest colours, and there 
is hardly any parallel to Somadeva’s graphic description of the temple 
of Candamari and its horrid atmosphere in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature.* The human victims are brought to the temple, but not actually 
sacrificed; and this gives the author an opportunity of demonstrating the 
salutary influence of J ainism, which undoubtedly did good work by raising its 
voice against blood-thirsty cults like those of Candamari or Candika.® 
A somewhat similar episode occvirs in Haribhadra’s Samardiccakahd (Book VI) 
in the story of Dharana, who is brought by the Sabaras to the temple 
of Kadambari or Candika as an offering, but is not actually immolated; 

1 See Jaina Anti(iHary, Yol. VI, No. 2 and Vol. VII, No. 1. 

2 See Chap. II. 

3 Compare the early Christian protest against human saorifioes, e. g. in Clement’s 
Exhortation to the Greeks ( second century ). In that work he records a number of 
Fagan cults involving humar soori&oe, and remarks that such sacrifice is ipurder 
and human butchery. 
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and the Sahara chief Kalasena partially at least accepts the principle of 
ahimsd, and agrees to worship the idol with flowers and perfumes instead 
of blood offerings. In our work Maradatta and his subjects are, of course, 
converted to Jainism at the end; and the conversion motif is an appropriate 
feature of a religious romance, and found, for example, in early Christian 
novels like XoMhippe and Polyxena attributed to about the fourth cent\iry.,* 
and St. J ohn Damascene’s Barlaam aiul loasajjh etc. Perhaps more striking 
is the calm and fearless attitude of the two young votaries of Jainism, 
who are brought to the temple of Camlamarl as sacrificial victims. Their 
courage, equanimity and dignified bearing do credit to the faith ; and 
it is they who give utterance to the great idea of returning good for 
evil.® As we have pointed out dlsewhere (chap. I), the idea is common 
in Buddhist literature, and inherent in the doctrine of the Four Actions,® but 
it no doubt represents one of the noblest teachings of Jainism as well. The 
utter resignation of the young ascetics and their readiness for suffering 
and disregard of death, as expressed in their own utterances, clearly illustrate 
some of the best moral influences of the doctrine of the Arhat. For example, 

‘Thou Fate, thanks to thy favour, this heart hath endured the intense 
Are of all that suffering ( in previous lives ). Thou hast even been gratified 
a little by our plunging into the ocean of worldly existence. Prosperity, apt 
to be the cause of thy sports, hath been discarded by us. If thou art' 
not pleased even now, ready we are for suffering evermore.’ (1. 132). The 
ascetic boy likewise says to his companion at the sight of the terrible, 
goddess and the king and the crowd in her temple : 

T!?rT ^ i 

‘Austerities, based on pure knowledge, are the sole protection for those 
who have self-control, whether in human habitations or in the woods. 
Hence, o mother, never feel helpless even when Death is near. Death, 
ever expected, when it comes, causes only delight to the man who 

1 Glover. L^e and Letters in the j'oihHh century, p. 376. 

• 2* Yaiastilaka 1. 151. 

3 According to the MiUasar vast ivadaikasatakar man, they are ( 1 ) not returning 
slander for slander ; ( 2 ) not returning anger for auger ; ( 3 ) not meeting insult 
with insult; (4) not returning blow for blow. See 1--Tsing; A S^cord of the 
Buddhist Religion, translated by Takakusu, p. 56,(i, n. 3.). 
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possesses the Jewel of Right Faith, and is endowed with Right Conduct, and 
devoted to holy meditation. ’ ( 1. X39-40 ). 

Without disparaging Somadeva’s picture of the fortitude and 
e<^U4nimity of the young Jaina niwiist we may here refer to the remarkable 
story of the young Buddhist novice Adhimutta in the Thercigdthd (70i ff. ), 
which depicts his dauntless courage and philosophic calm when he is seized by 
highwaymen as a suitable offering to their deity, apparently of the same 
type as the CaDdamari figuring in our romance. Adhimutta declares, for 
example, 

This body irketh me ; no seeker I 

To live. This mortal frame will broken be. 

And ne’er another from it be reborn. 

Your business with my body, come, that do 
E’en as ye will ; and not on that account 
Will hatred or affection rise in me.* 

The attack on Vedic and Smarta rites involving animal sacrifices 
occurs chiefly in the controversial dialogue between Ya^odhara and his 
mother, analysed elsewhere.^ The Jaina condemnation of animal sacri- 
fices is similar to that of the Buddhists, and reminds one of the attacks 
on Pagan sacrifices found in the writings of the Christian apologists 
of the second century such as Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
and Tatian, and Arnobius (end of the third century) and others.* 
Arnobius, for example, says : “ Lastly, what pleasure is it to take delight 

in the slaughter of harmless creatures, to see rivers of blood, the 

life fleeing away with the blood ? Will any one believe that the 

gods, who arc kind, beneficent and gentle, are delighted and filled with joy by 
the slaughter of cattle, if ever they fall and expire pitiably before their 
altars?”^ Similar sentiments are found in Yct^astilaha, Book IV and 

other anti-Brahmanical writings.* Arnobius goes on to say:“ .....is 

that foul smell, then, which is given forth and emitted by burning hides, 

by bones, by bristles, (is that) a favour and an honour to the 

deity ? ” This sounds like Somadeva’s line ( Book IV, p. 109 ) ; 

1 Psalms of the Early Buddhists IL Trans, by Mrs. Rhys Davids, p. 293. 

2 See Chap. XIT. 

3 Details in Lietsmann ; ChrUtliche Litsratur ; Croiset: Histoire ds la Littifaturs 
GrSc^ne^ Vol. V, p, 727 ft.; Schanz: Gesckichte der JRdmisohen Litteratur^ Yo\% 111, 
p, 245 f!. ) 3rd ed . ) ; and Puech : Histoire do la Liiiiraiare Orecque Chritienne, 

4 The Seven Books of Arnobius Aaversus Gentes VII. 4 ( Ante^nieen Library)* 
jjjl^ See Chapters XII and XIII. 
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Similarly, the sarcastic verse, attributed in our work to an ox 
addressing a priest about to sacrifice him, in the story related by Ya^odhara 
in the dialogue with his mother,' has its counterpart in Arnobius VII. 9 
in the elaborate speech imagined to be addressed to Jupiter by an ox on 
the iniquity of sacrificing him to appease the fury of the gods. But the 
Jaina view of ahimsd is far more comprehensive than the Christian objec- 
tion to animal sacrifices, involving as it does complete abstinence from all 
kinds of flesh food. Arnobius, in fact, deeply regrets the necessity that 
compels men to kill animals for food, and we have what we may call his 

confession on the subject: “We half-savage men, nay rather we 

savages, whom unhappy necessity and bad habit have trained to take these 

as food, are sometimes moved with pity for them ”.® 

The condemnation of animal food and blood-shedding sacrifices is 
an important adjunct of the Jaina doctrine of ahimsd, and Somadeva'a 
Ya^astilaka contains many interesting data on this aspect of Jainism. 
Buddhism was equally opposed to sacrifices, but the Jaina prohibition of 
animal food is far stricter than that of the Buddhists; and Somadeva, 
in fact, severely criticizes the latter for eating flesh®, and similar criticism 
occurs also in the Tamil Jaina poem Nedakeii.^ It is noteworthy that it 
is in certain early Greek® and Jewish and Jewish-Christian® sects 

1 Quoted in Chap. XU. 

2 Arnobius (op. oit. ) VTT. 4. 

3 See Chap. XIII. 

4 Jaina Antiquary, Vol. VII, p. 3. 

5 The early Pythagoreans do not seem to have been strict in abstinence from animal 
flesh. It is said that Pythagoras himself did not abstain from animal flesh in general, 
but only from that of the ploughing ox and the ram, although he is said to have 
refused to sacrifice on any but the oldest altar, that of Apollo the Father, where 
only bloodless sacrifices were allowed. It was the later Pythagoreans (fourth 
century b. c. ), called also Akousmatics, who practised vegetarianism and complete 
abstinence from meat, fish, wine etc., and did not participate in the usual sacrifices. 
Diogenes Laertius, BookYIII; Burnet: Sarly Greek Philosophy, p. 93; Zeller: 
Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, p, 72. Still later, the Pythagorean 
rule of life embodying these principles was egain preached by Apollonius of Tyana, 
as stated above. Empedocles of Akragas (fifth century b. c. ), who as a religious 
teacher was guided by Pythagorean influence, also advocated abstinence from 
animal food and blood-offerings, which, as we have seen, were replaced by sacrificial 
cakes in animal form. Barnet ( op cit. ), p. 250 ; Zeller, p. 58. 

6 The Essenes were a pre-Christian Jewish sect of Syria and Palestine, and followed, 
according to the historian Josephus, the Pythagorean mode of life, a significant 
phrase. Moore: Judaism, Yol. I, p. 457. They were communists, and the initiate, 
before he was allowed to share the common meal, was required to take an oath, 
among other things, “never to injure anyone, either of his own accord or under 
empdtion". The Essenes ineluded the Tberapeutae, who were to be found in Egypt, 
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and schools that we find a close parallel to the J aina prohibition of animal 
food and sacrifices ; and special reference may be made in this connection 
to the Pythagorean rule of life preached by Apolloinus of Tyana in the first 
century A. D., as recorded in the biography of the saint by Philostratus 
(VI. XI; VIII. VII etc.). 

The dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in Ya^astilaha, 
Book IV, is highly interesting from the standpoint of comparative religion. 
In the first place, the attack on the Bvahmanical deities, found also elsewhere 
in the work as well as in other Jaina texts, is comparable to the attack on the 
pagan deities found even in a more systematic form in early Christian apolo* 
getic literature, e. g., in Clement’s E-vhortation to the (4 reeks, The Seven Books 
of Arnohins Adversus Gentes etc. In the second place, it is noteworthy that 
in the dialogue in question Yasodhara takes pains to prove the antiquity 
of Jainism in order to refute the charge that it is a modern creed, and cites 
in support of his thesis evidence that is not altogether convincing and reliable.* 
The anxiety of a minority faith to establish its ancient origin by all kinds 
of literary evidence at its disposal for the purpose of enhancing its prestige 
is inevitable in its struggle for recognition, and instances of this are found 
also in the literature of Christianity in the early period of its conflict 
with the Pagan cults. For example, Tertullian, who admits that the 
Christian community is rather modern, points out that it rests on the very 
ancient books of the Jews, and asserts tliat Moses is earlier than Danaus, 
‘‘ Your most ancient of men ”, about a thousand years ahead of the Trojan 

and led the contemplative life of ascetics; their so-called feasts 9oherr no flesh was 
^ served ‘ were famous and formed a contrast to Greek revels,’ Encylofedla Britannica^ 

snh voce, fourteen fh edition. Next in importance for our purpose is the Jewish^ 
^ Christian sect of the Ebioniies (second century), or, strictly speaking, that section 

of the Ebionites who derived their tenets from contact with the Essenes and the 
^ Gnostics, and professed what is known as Essene or Gnostic .Ebionism. These 

Ebionites denied the divinity of Jesus, and their discipline included abstinence 
from flesh and prohibition of blood-shedding sacrifices: the Pentateuch, specially 
where it requires sacrifice and the use of flesh, was to be rejected. Gnosticism 
has been described as a system of heathenish thought, adopting some 
Jewish and some Christian elements; and we are here concerned with the Syrian 
school whose inspiration was Oriental, and practice ascetic. Satornilus, or 
Saturninus, of Antioch and Tatian of Mesopotamia belong co the Syrian school 
(second century a. d. ), Both of them condemned marriage and animal food, 
while the asceticism of Tatian was so thorough that his followers were called 
Eacratite.9, or professors of an abstinence that was really total. Kidd^ A History 
of the Church, vol. I, chapters IV and VIII. On the Essenes cf. Headlam: The 
Life and teaching of Jesus the Christ, pp. 110, 137, 162, fourth edition, 1940; 
Peters: The Religion of the llebrev^s, p, 423, 

1 See Chap, XIII. 
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war, and fifteen hundred years before Homer. As regards proofs, the task 
of setting them out in deatail is “ not difficult so much as endless, not an ardu- 
ous task, but for the moment too long”.^ To the same category of presum- 
ptions belong Pontius Pilate’s alleged report to Tiberius on tlio story of the 
resurrection of Christ®, and spurious documents such as the letter of Marcus 
Aurelius to the Senate on the miraculous effect of the prayers of his 
Christian soldiers on the great drought in Germany, Abgar’s letter to 
Christ and his reply thereto etc.® So far as Somadeva is concerned, he 
cannot indeed be accused of forgery, but only of misjudging the chronological 
value of some of the authorities cited by him. 

It will also be seen that, in Yasodhara’s dialogue with his mother 
Candramati, he makes a serious attempt to refute the charges levelled against 
Jainism by her; and elsewhere in the work Somadeva justifies certain typical 
beliefs and practices of the Jaina faith.'^ It is, as ;i matter of fact, one 
of the objects of Ynm^tHaha to remove inisconcejitions and prejudices 
concerning the religion of the Arhat, and establish its legitimate place among 
the recognised schools and systems of the land. In this respeet also 
Somadeva’s work reminds one of the literary efforts of the early Christian 
apologists, and we may besides refer in this connection to a work like 
Against Apiou of the .lowish historian Josephus (first century a. d.)^ 
who sets out not only to demonstrate the great antiquity of the Jewish 
people and explain and eulogize theii law but to rebut certain calumnies 
of the Greek writers on the subject." The occasional similarities between 
Jaina and Christian polemioal literature are not surprising, and may 
be attributed to a like cause, the religious conflicts of the Graeco-Roman 
world and of Ancient and Medieval India,® Apologetic literature is, 
however, apt to lose part of its interest after the storm and stress of 
eontroversy is over, and what has been said of the work of Josephus may 
also be applied to Somadeva’s apology for Jainism in his romance. No 
one today doubts the antiquity of Jainism or considers the Digambaras 

1 Apology, Ch. XIX, Trans, by Glover. 

3 Ibid. Ch. XXI. 

3 Eusebius : Ecclesiastical History I. XIII. 

4 See Chaps. X and XIII. 

5 Croiset ( op. oit ), p. 443. 

G Candramati’s strictures on the Digambaras for their part in the conversion of 
Yasodhara to Jainism reflect the feelings of a pious Hindu and indicate the spirit of 
the times. We are reminded of the attack of Celsus ( second century ) on convert i from 
Judaism to Christianity, the main charge being that they have erred ‘in consequence 
of their minds being led captive by Jesus* that they have been most ridiculously 
deceived’ etc. Kid: A History of the Church, Vol. I, p, 413. For similarity of 
language see Candramati’s remarks cited in Chap. XII. 
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to be unworthy people, but the defence of Jainism in the dialogue in 
Ya^astilaha, Book IV, although a record of past prejudices, is important 
as reflecting contemporary conditions, and preserving for us a number 
of citations from works no longer extant and certain important references to 
little known authors. 

The controversial dialogue is indeed a conspicuous feature of 
Yo^astilaka as a religious romance. In addition to the dialogue between 
Yaiodhara and his mother in Book IV, the episode of Candakarman in 
Book V contains a dialogue in which a follower of the Samkhya system, 
a Mimamsaka, a Carvaka, a Saiva and a Buddhist expound their respective 
tenets before the Jaina teacher Sudatta, who makes a summary reply, 
reserving for special attack the doctrines of the Saivas.* Very unlike 
is the dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother, which is a lively 
debate on questions at issue between Jainism and the Brahmanical religion. 
It is an interesting fact that, whenever there is a conflict of religions, 
the controversial dialogue or religious debate tends to appear in contemporary 
literature. In Jaina literature itself there are examples which might 
have served as models for later writers like Somadeva. For instance, in 
the Sutrahrtdnga Sutra II. 6 there is an important dialogue, in which 
JLrdraka, a follower of Mahavira, is the chief speaker, and refutes the views of 
the representatives of various schools: Go^ala, a Buddhist, a Vedantin, 
a Vedic priest, and a Hastitapasa.^ Turning to Western literature, we 
may refer to such examples as the famous Octavius of Minucius Felix 
{^circa 180 a. D.), which records a debate in Latin between two friends 
on the relative merits of Pagan and Christian beliets ; Justin’s Dialogw. with 
the Jew Tt'ypho ( 2nd century ) in Greek ; and Aristo’s lost Dialogue between 
the Christian Jason ami the Jew J^apiscus, also in Greek,® and composed about 
the same time. Amicable debates between exponents of Christianity 
and Islam are known to have been encouraged by certain Califs and Byzantine 
Emperors ;* while the Emperor Manuel Palaeologus ( 1391-1425 A. D. ) wrote 
a large number of polemical dialogues directed against Islam.* More 
interesting from our point of view is the debate on the validity and merits of 
Pagan beliefs and the Christian religion occurring in St. John Damascene’s 
Barlaavn and loasaph, a Greek religious novel of about the eighth century 

1 See Chap. VIII. 

2 Jacobi; Jaina Sutras, Part II, p. 409 ft, 

3 Croiset (op. cit. ), p. 736 fi. of. Glover: Conflict of Religions in the early Roman 
Umpire, p. 17C. 

4 Runoiman : Byzantine Ciellisaliori, p. 1.31. 

6 Moutelatioi : Zefteralnra JSixanlina, p, 250. 
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A. D.* The discussion here is not in the form of a dialogue, but we h«^ 
the speech of Nachor against the Pagan deities and in praise of tdll 
Christians; and the contest, as recorded in the work, provides, on the 
whole, a good example of a religious debate incorporated in a prose romance 
(Chap. XXVI ff’.). Authorities are not cited as in Yasastilaka, but the 
speech of Nachor itself is nothing but the Apology of Aristides, a philosopher 
of Athens of the second century a. d., ‘fitted, with some deftness into 
its new context.’ In the Jaina romance mother and son disagree on religious 
issues, while in the Greek story the disagreement is between father and 
son ; but while in Yasastilaka the disputants themselves carry on the debate, 
in Barlacm and loasaph orators are employed by both parties to plead 
their cause. Religion plays an important part in another medieval Greek 
romance of the tenth century, the Byzantine poem of Digenis Akritas, 
tvherein Bmir Mousour, a Muhajpmadan convert to Christianity, soon 
after his baptism enters into a discussion with his mother to make her 
renounce the religion of Islam, and argues like a veritable theologian.® 
Somadeva’s Yasastilaka is like’.*ise a religious romance composed in an 
age of conflict, and as such shares some of the characteristics of works 
written at similar epochs. 

The stories of rebirth in Book V are a typically Jaina feature, 
and similar stories are found in earlier romances like Vasudevahindl, 
SamcMrdiacakahd etc.; they are not without interest from the standpoint 
of comparative literature.® The sequence of Karma and rebirth, which 

1 Tett and Trans, in Loeb Classical Library, 

2 Diehl : Figihfes Byzantines^ Vol. II, p. 312. 

3 As is well-known, Pythagoras and Empedocles taught the doctrine of Rebirth or 
transmigration, which the former may have learnt from the contemporary Orphios, 
For possible Indian iniluencc on Pythagoras see Gomperz ; Greek Thinker vol. I, 
p. 127. Empedocles says that he has not only been a human being, a boy and a maid, 
and a plant, but even a fish. Diogenes Laertius, VIII. 77. The Greek writer Lucian of 
Samosata ( second century A. d. ), in his pleasant satire 2%e Dream, or The Cock, 
describes the bird as declaring to his master Micyllus the cobbler that, before being a 
cook, he was first Euphorbus who fought at Troy, then Pythagoras, then the oourtesaaL. 
.ispasia, then the Cynic Crates; after that, a king, then a poor man, and soon a satrap; 
then a horse, a jackdaw, a frog, and a thousand things besides : the cobbler admits that 
he can no longer call himself the master of such a bird. Traces of belief in metempsy- 
chosis are found in old Irish sagas ( seventh century a. d, and earlier ). For example, 
Tuan, son of Cairell, had been successively a man, a stag, a boar, a falcon, a salmon, 

f 

and then again a man. Dottin: VlUpopee Irlandaise, p. i). The peculiarity of the Jaina 
stories is that each successive birth of an individual is narrated in lio* as to form 

a regular sequence designed to illustrate the vicissitudes brou(|(^t 
Karma. The period of development of these stories may be ^ 
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these stories illustrate, is also emphasized elsewhere in the romance, 
being represented as the raison (V etre of Dharma and the antidote against 
materialism. 

5? ^1 ' 

3nfirer?io!m«r ?air?rf ^ rife: qf fife si n 

fir 31^ ^ ^ im: ^wrei: ^ fife h i 

s|irTCR« ^ ftie?n »raHra sftsi n 

tr# ^FtTES^— 


s^qf^Niis'snfsjrife gsTigii jn%^ i 5irer^iRiJT% ?s«nf9r ii 

“Dharma need not, of course, be practised if the existence of the 
Self were limited to the period between birth and death. But 
that is not the case. Because, do we not see in the world people who 
can remember their past lives as well as those who become ghosts after 
death? If self-done Karma had no effect on sentient beings, would all 
creatures not be etjual in status ? It is also false to say that the mind 
is composed of matter, because mind and matter essentially differ, like earth 
and air. On these grounds the following statement turns out to be true. 
The scie’^'cc of astrology' reveals the consequences of good and bad Karma 
accumulated in another birth, just as a lamp reveals things in darkness, ’’ 
(Book IV, p. 92). 

The romance of Yasodhara has also a didactic purpose. It shows 
us the seamy side of a woman’s character and warns against the grave 
consequences of conjugal infidelity. The idea that marriage entitles the 
husband to the body of a woman, ‘sold by her parents in the presence 
of the gods, the Brahmanas, and the Fire’^ but not necessarily to her 
heart, occurs twice in our work, in Book IV, and in the story of Padma 
in Book VII. We read in the latter context : 




that of the Jaina Kathanaka litoraturo. See Chap. XVI. It may be added that the 
doctrine of metempsychosis appears also in the system of the Elkasaites, a Jewish- 
Christian sect of the second century : ‘for, though Christ was regarded as born in the 
ordinary way, Ilis liirth of Mary wa.s held to be but one of many such experiences. 
He had been incarnate ])efore and would be incarnate again.’ Kidd (op. cit. ), vol. I, 
p. 103. The literary history of metempsychosis is a subject which requires detailed 
treatment on comparative lines. 

1 ^rutasagara says in his commentary that the verse is written at the beginning of 
horoscopes. The evidence of astkrJogy is cited to prove the existence of Karma and 
rebirth. • 

2 See Chap. lit. 
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^Tlie body of a woman and not her heart is sold to another by her relations 
with Fire for witness. But he alone is the lucky lord of her heart, iij 
whom she verily finds joy and bliss born of confidence.’ (p. 363 ). 

These ideas favourable to free love seem to have been current 
in Somadeva’s time, and it is his purpose in Ya^astilctha to show that they 
cannot be put forward as an excuse for treachery much less for crime. 

We have discussed elsewhere Somadeva’s attitude towards women, 
and as is to be expected in a thinker like him, It takes into account diverse 
aspects of female character (Chap. V). There are, however, certain attacks 
on women, for example, those in Book I, attributed to the sage Sudatta, 
which may fittingly occur in a religious romance, particularly in one dealing 
with a Jaina theme. Similar attacks are also found, for example, in "dm 
Buddhist biographical romance Zatoawistom ( Chap. 15). Disgust for women 
is only a form of that detachment and indilFerence to worldly pleasures which 
it is the purpose of a Jaina dharmakathd to inculcate. This is the moral 
and religious background of Sudatta’s reflections on the decomposed body, 
of a young woman in the cremation ground (1. 95-124), particular emphasis 
being laid on the contrast between the courtesan’s once admired beauty 
and the miserable condition of her corpse.* The musings of the Jaina 
monk belong to the same category as the Buddhist ambha-bhavarid, the 
meditation on impurity, on the horrors of bodily disease, decay and 
corruption. The dead body of a young woman is a familiar object for 
such contemplation, and an early example of this is found in a psalm 
attributed to the Thera Rajadatta in the Theragdthd (315 ff.), which 
describes the monk’s effort to meditate on the partially intact corpse of a 
courtesan slain and cast into the charnel-field.* It may also be noted 
that observation and contemplation of corpses in various stages of decom- 
position, and the realisation that one’s own body is of like nature, form 
part of the discipline envisaged by the introspective process of satipaffhdna, 
described in the Dlghanikdya XXll. 7 tt’. and other Buddhist texts. Medi. 
tation of this type is known as preetyuha or pr .itipaksa-bhdva'm, meditation 
counteracting attachment to worldly objects’, in Brahmanical literature. 
Jayanta, discussing the subject in Nydycmanjarl (Chap. 9), explains how 

1 See Ohap. Yll 

2 Psalms of the Early Buddhists ^ IT, p, 189. Cf. Majjhima^nikdya XIII, Mahd-dukkha- 
kkhandha Sutta, Here the body of a young woman, lying dead in a charnel-field, and 
being devoured by animals and birds of prey, is described to illustrate the peril® 
that attend visible forms and the satisfaction they give. 

18 
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the Vivekin contemplates objects likely to produce vairagya^ and gives 
the same example of meditating on the body of a beautiful maiden mangled 
by birds of prey : 


«urut5niT f^raoii i 

?«nTO H THinr uvftrsft ii 

Sudatta’s verses on the corpse of the young woman in Ya^astildka, Book I, 
may be called a poetic elaboration of a similar idea, and constitute an eloquent 
sermon on the emptiness of life.^ 


An idea of the place occupied by religious topics in Ya^astilaka may 
be had from the fact that, of its eight Books, the last three exclusively 
deal with Jaina doctrines ; the comprehensive controversial dialogue between 
Tai^odhara and his mother occurs in Book IV, and Sudatta’s dialogue 
with Caudakarman and his companions containing the criticism of 
^aiva doctrines in Book V ; while the cult of Capdamarl and the J aina 
reaction to it are delineated in Book I. Only Book II and the lengthy 
Book ill may be said to be free from religions topics as such. 


1 Scenes from the burning ground, ‘the vu’turos and their mates in flocks* and 
‘ the skulls of the dead are used to illustrate the essential vileness of the human 
frame in the Ndladiydr ( Chap. V ), one of the early Tamil classiosi and believed 
to be of Jaina origin. Pope’s translation, p. 29. He remarks that there is no 
chapter corresponding to this in the Kurral^ but the same spirit is recognised In 
the Tamil Jaina epic Jivakacintdmais^i XIII. 162-201, 'very striking verses ^ 
“Everything that can be said in disparagement of the ‘body of humiliation’ is 
heaped up there. This is a characteristic of Jaina works. In Saiva books the 
standpoint is somewhat different.’’ A foundation is laid in this and the preceding 
chapters for the doctrine of Renunciation, which is definea as ‘the relinquishment of 
all attachment to worldly wealth without, and to the body within ( the lusts of the 
flesh) in view of their impermanency.’ pp, 30, 35. 



CHAPTER VII 

Ya^astilaka as an Anthology of Sanskrit Vbrsb 

The large number of verses interspersed in YaiastUdka makes 
it a veritable anthology of Kilvya poetry in the tenth century. There 
are groups of verses on diverse topics as well as individual ^lokas, which can be 
detached from the context without causing .-iny appreciable break in the 
narrative, and form, so to speak, an independent body of verse valuable for the 
study of the poetry of the period. These verses, as a rule, are composed in a 
comparatively easy style more attractive than the intricate prose, in which 
Somadeva chose to recount his story. 

I. Court Poetry 

A number of verse-groups forming part of the autobiographical 
record of Yai^odhara deals with a'^pects of medieval court life, with which the 
romance is so closely bound up, and often gives vivid pictures of scenes 
whici Somadeva must have personally witnessed. The cultural value 
of these verses can hardly be overestimated, and the following specimens form 
a more or less consecutive scries. 

a ) BIRTH OP YASODHARA 

The festivities and the atmosphere of gaiety at the royal palace 
at Ujjayini on the occasion of the birth of Yasodhara are described in 
a dozen verses ( 2 . 68-79 ). 

At that hour the inner apartments, delightful with the songs of the 
old matrons dancing therein, rang with the festive notes of mosioal i 
instruments, and the countenance of the attendants beamed with joy. The 
floor presented an amusing scene, dwarfish women indulging in sports. Groups 
of delighted nurses were about, and the forecourts were charming with 
the presence of old dames, their hair heavily laden with heaps of coloured 
powder ( 2. 68 ). 

At that time the mansions in the city brightly shone, with flags flying 
and decorative arches built for the occasiout Charming they were with 
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the pleasantry of the women of the city, and filled the quarters with the 
gay notes of music ( 2. 75 ). 




ujI: qg^er: fti??: fgfitur: ^w: ’rIt: «Trt 3nrt ftiu: wsfiJ i 

?i5um5rrgtrnu? ^^gn^sr^nsri wi% h ^ ii 

*T|9rjpftfti«mgw?Rng; gu'rl^w w «nR!n%^s ^rftjusft; ii 

^’f}: f 55'^^?^T«nfn g'oiT wtfitsslEsV gsm'rftf^sn^jf^sr i 

, ufituggw: jutI^rs^h^ g5ra??il!a^ ii 

At one place the bards, asking for various gifts, praised the king 
(Ya^orgha) in joy: “Thou art chief among those who possess sons like Indra. 
Thou dost delight in the amorous play of women’s lotus eyes. Mayst thou 
rejoice in the birth of thy son, a mighty festival, the source of a world- 
jiurifying halo of fame ! The tree of virtue has put forth leaves, riches 
have blossomed forth, and desire is crowned with success. Thy dynasty, 
o king, now attains a radiant glory beyond all words. The divine Earth has 
her crowning desire fulfilled. And, sire, the joy of thy ministers occasioned 
by the birth of thy child, knows no bounds, for it has deepened the affection 
of their hearts." At one place the chamberlains were hurrying to and fro, 
overjoyed at the gifts presented by their friends. Elsewhere the family 
priest, desiring wealth, recited blessings : “May the queen share for years 
the- prosperity of her consort in company with her sons and grandsons ! Just 
as heaven is delighted with the Kalpa trees, the ocean with the moon, and the 
nether regions with the lord of the serpents ; similarly, may the king, with 
his fame spreading far and wide, long enjoy days of happiness on account of 
the joyous birth of this child 1 May the queen, too, be likewise happy, 
great in her renown; just as the earth is happy with the great mountain- 
ranges, the sky with the sun, and the bosom of the earth with its jewels 1” 
(2.76-79). 


h) WEDDING AND CORONATION 01’ YA^ODHABA 


The wedding and coronation of Yasodhara give occasion to a series 
of verses recited by the court poets. A bard named Jalakelivilasa announces 
the preliminary ceremonial bath (2. 202-13): 





iNr V ii 
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“in the ceremony of thy bath, may the waters of the ocean bririg 
good to thee, the waters whence emerged the moon and the AirSvata 
elephant and the Kalpa tree and the Kaustubha gem and the goddess of 
wealth, and the nymphs along with nectar for the pleasure of the gods! 
The clouds, benefactors of the world, frequent those waters again and 
again ( 2, 210). May the waters of the Ganges bring thee joy! Even a 
single dip in them destroys the mental impurities of the sages living in the 
celestial world. Those are the waters resorted to by the anchorites living 
in the hermitages on the Himalayan peaks.” (2. 211 ). 

“Let the king be bathed with the water brought IVom the Yamuna, the 
Narmada, the /xodavarl, the Candrabhaga, the Saras vati, the Sarayu, the 
Indus and the Sona!” (2. 213). 

The ceremonial bath is described in the following verse spoken by 
Ya^odhara ; 

‘The gay ceremony of my bath was performed by bevies of court* 
esans resembling river-streams, to the sound of music. The curls of their 
hair waved like ripples ; the corners of the eyes moved like blue lotus 
beds ; the bosoms heaved like pairs of red geese ; the navels wore agitated 
like pools of water; and the hips expanded freely like a river’s sandy 
bank.’ (2. 214). 

The sacred bath is followed by the nuptial rites, and a bard named 
Manojakunjara addresses felicitations to Yasodhara and his bride 
Amrtamati (2. 215-220). There is almost an ironic touch in these verses 
in view of the tragic sequel to the marriage, which at the moment augureil 
so well for the future. 

WWW ^nsiTTitBi 5r!fr sr^i i 

SI ^ u gw i fe i ii 

‘‘She is the goddess of wealth and thou art Vi§nu himself; she is 
Saci and thou art the illustrious Indra. What blessings can now be given 
to you twain? Yet may mutual love be yours like that of Cupid and 
Rati! Her frame is verily made of moonstones, and thy limbs seem 
to be composed of particles of moonbeams. Otherwise how is it that 
the fair maiden shines in thy company, perspiring all over the body.” 
(2. 215-216 )\ 

1 Moonstones are supposed to emit moisture when exposed to the light of the moon. 
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The bard then adopts an impersonal tone and describes the deport- 
ment of a newly married bride, an erotic picture often met with in Kivya 
literature. 


WN5T Nfir N )!T«nirr w flrN5r«TNl5«ioi i 

»wg ^ Nsrrft ^ Nren ii 

^ W«1F5ft3li5tN %ITf^ >5 I 

5»'aN?n n«ni iTiftgNT NgrwNT f N^ n 

“When spoken to, she never replies; when looked at, she never 
glances. Coming to the bed, she trembles heavily, being out of breath. 
Offended by jesting, she desires to depart. Yet who is not charmed 
by a maiden in the first union with her? A slight side-glance, a gentle 
play of the eyebrows, a few indistinct words, and a faint desire and 
effort to embrace. Such is the deportment born of simplicity, manifested 
by a bride in her first union with her lover ; while the powerful Cupid, 
abiding in her heart, 2 >lays the villain with the knot of her skirt ! ” 
(2.218-219). 


Then follow the coronation verses recited by the bards while the 
prince accepts the emblems of sovereignty : 

“Sire, here shines the unique parasol. It hath brought under its shade 
all kings, and surpasses in grandeur the sun and the moon, for it illumines 
the earth and calls into activity the goddess of wealth ( 2. 222 ). 

*'Iiet the prince ascend the throne. A lion among kings, he is above 
all rulers of the earth, having destroyed the pride of his enemies, elephants 
as it were.” ( 2. 223 ). 


Kuvalaya ‘the earth* means also ‘night lotus* which cannot be opened by the sun ; 
and Kamaid ‘the goddess of wealth’ has to be construed also as Kamala ‘day lotus’ 
which cannot be opened by the moon. 

Helen Johnson points out in ABORI, Vol. XXVII, p. 187, that there is a reference 
to paUahandha in Hetnacandra’.s Trisastii^al&kapuru^acarita 10. 11. In an account 
of the feud between Pradyota of Avanti and XJdayana of Vitabhaya he describes the 
capture of Pradyota by Udayana who branded Pradyota’s forehead with an insulting 
term. Subsequently they were reconciled and “Udayana made a pattai>andha which 
concealed the brand on Pradyota’s forehead. From that time a paUahandha indicated 
the majesty of kings. Formerly they wore a kirlta and nothing else as a head* 
ornament.” Hemacandra thus meant by pattahandha a ‘fillet’, ‘ diadem ^ worn 
around the forehead in contrast with a head-dress worn higher on the bead* 
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“Sire, let the diadem be placed round thy forehead, causing delight 
to all the world for countless ages. Adorned with an ornamental mark of 
musk-paint, thy brow is bright as the half-moon, shining with the glory 
of sovereignty over the sea-girt earth I ” ( 2. 224 ). uWRq; 

“And, this thy sword is verily the light of the moon, causing the 
bloom of the night lotus-bed, to wit, the joyous advent of prosperity. 
It is verily the light of the sun, causing the bloom of the day lotus-bed, 
to wit, the sport of war. It is verily the loud laugh of Siva, reducing 
the pride of the demons, namely, thy enemies. It is verily the smile 
of Lady Fame, caused by the joy of her prosperous career through the 
world.” (2. 226). 

After the coronation, Yasodhara is greeted by the eiders of the 
family who recite a number of punyaslokas or verses conveying good wishes 
and blessings ( 2. 229-235 ) : 

“Rule thou the earth, o king, rejoicing in the fulfilment of thy 
desires as long as exist heaven and earth, the great mountain ranges, the 
serpent Ananta, the oceans, the sun and the moon, the regions of the sky, 
Indra and Brahman, and the created worlds : with a soul as exalted as any 
of these, but crowned with a glory twice as great as theirs ! ” 

“King of kings, let the sound of conch proclaim this message : 
Recite quickly, o Brahman, Vedic verses charming with mystic formidas 
ensuring victory in battles ! Send forthwith, o Indra, a chariot equipped 
with divine arms for van(|uishing all foes ! Como swiftly, ye guardians 
of the regions of the sky, to serve our king!” (2. 234). 

The coronation over, Yasodhara and his bride leave the river side 
pavilion and return to the city on the back of an elephant. Yailodhara 
briefly recounts what he said to liiraself at the sight of the gaily decorated 
city ( 2. 236-239 ). 

ilwinTThi jFURiKi i 

T«Tl«TfnRr ii 

‘The goddess embodying the beauty of yonder sky seems to be eager 
to shower flowers on me in her joy, using for the purpose the eyes, 
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resembUng blue lotus blossoms, of the women of the city, standing on the' 
front terraces of the mansions. ’ ( 2. 237 ). 

On arrival at the royal palace Ya.^odhara is welcomed by a bard 
named Kirtisahara, 

i 

»nRr^iT*?Tf5*I« II 

?IT5rr5?Tf^ WWOT? I 

n3«nf^^5*iT: gji: ii 

“Thy palace, o king, sometimes looks beautiful as the Ganges with 
its wind-tossed ripples on account of the rows of flags flying over the top. 
Sometimes it looks beautiful as the mountain of the gods by virtue of the 
crimson lustre of its golden cupolas. Sometimes it reproduces the beauty 
of the ocean of nectar with its glistening white walls. Sometimes it 
resembles the Himalayas with its sky-touching domes. A mighty emblem 
of thy sovereignty, this palace is verily the toy-lotus of the goddess of 
wealth ! It is the birth-place of Fame, and Dame Earth’s own resting-place ! 
It is the luxury mirror of the goddess of wealth, and the family mansion' 
of the presiding goddess of the realm ! It appears to be the play-ground of 
the goddess of learning ! ” (2. 242-243). 

C) MOBNINO SONOS 

Verses recited by bards in the morning to awaken the king form 
an important component of court poetry, and in our work there are two sets of 
verses recited by the 2 )'>'(*’bodha-mangala-pdthakas and the saukha4dyanikas 
respectively to arouse Yasodhara from sleep (3. 3-13, 14-22). The bright 
morning scenery is the theme of these verses, and there is also a personal 
touch in them, containing as they do occasional references to the king and 
his court. 

d) K DISCUSSION AT I HE COURT 

An interesting discussion takes place at the court of Yasodhara on 
the relative merits of fate and personal endeavour as governing principles of 
human conduct, followed by a diversion on topics relating to state-craft. 
Pronouncements on the respective claims of daiva and purumkdra are as old 
as the Mahabharata, but they assume here the character of a formal debate 
designed to give the king practical hints in shaping his policy. 

The discussion is opened by a minister named Vidyamaho- ' 
d«ydhi,- NVhov after stressing the importance of maintaiuii^ the secrecy of' 
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deliberations in the council-chamber, proclaims the supremacy of fate*, and 
recommends the policy of least resistance, free from warlike adventures, 
and aimed at the peaceful enjoyment of the fruits of prosperity and the 
cultivation of justice and virtue. The minister argues that man toils and 
suffers for nothing : what is written on the forehead will come about even if he 
remains inactive. Indra is the lord of he/iven .aid the serpent Ananta the 
mwnstay of the earth, not because of any personal exertion on their part, but 
because they are fated to be so : • 

m'n ii 3. 37-8. 

As for warlike ventures, the very name of enemies is unpleasant, and their 
sight, too, hateful like that of serjients : 

i fqlqtr: ii 3. 40. 

Fortifications and wise counsel are futile when fate decrees otherwise : 

jnq: qw ^ qwq qi ii 

The Mandara caves are Indra’s forts. The great mountain-ranges are his 
ramparts. The seven oceans are his moat. Heaven is his realm, the gods 
are his soldiers, and Brhaspati his minister. Yet, by the decree of fate, 
he was oftentimes subjugated by his foes. Sire, of what avail is then army 
or counsel on earth ? ( 3. 41 

The king should, therefore, enjoy his great fortune in peace without 
forgetting the claims of virtue. The speaker concludes by saying : 

W5T qqwlnrq i qrf iwunfilr ^'fqquif^ ii 

The wealth earned by a king by violating the right is enjoyed by others ; he 
acquires only the sin for himself: just as a lion acquires sin by killing an 
elephant, while the other beasts feed on the flesh ( 3. 44 ). 

The views of Vidyamahodadhi are attacked by another minister 
described as a materialist, who regards personal endeavour as the sole 
guarantee of success. As a follower of Carvaka doctrines, he cannot, of 
course, accept any unseen agency like fate, but his views in this respect do not 
materially differ from those of the Yogava^htha,, which, too, glorifies personal 
effort and denies the existence of fate,® although a Carvaka would not 
certainly accept its theory that the so-called fate of popular imagination 

1 The Sutrakrtnnga 2. 1. 12 describes a heretical school which regards Fate as the 
caase of everything. See also Jacobi: Jawa Sutras II (S. B. E. ), p, 35, 

2 Very similar verses occur in Gunabbadra’s Almanuiasana and Bbartrhari’s Nitiiataka, 

3 Mumuhfufraharai^t chas, 6-9. 

19 
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is nothing more than the suintotal of the actions and desires of previous 
births.^ 

Aligning that all actions depend upon effort and not on passivity, the 
speaker goes on to sliow the futility of depending upon fate. Fate, for 
instance, is powerless to feed even a man who has food before him, but 
whose hands are tied. He who relies upon fate is bound to lose even 
the wealth ho has acquired : fate never guards a traveller who carries with 
him a bundle of jewels, but falls asleep on the way. 

git t 3T5TO U 3. 47. 

un ii 3. 49. 

The minister then applies his theory to the policy to be followed by the king : 

%iq ?it 1^ I gfifT UTUHT: II 

Crows perch on the head of one who abandons effort and depends upon 
fate, just as they do on the head of a sculptured lion in a palace ( 3. 50 ). 

^ I ft.-VTf % 5T 9Bt ^ u 

When a king is devoid of vigour, both friend and foe prove disloyal. Who 
does not fearlessly tread on ashes that are cold?® ( 3. 51 ). 

ggsi: i : ii 

Intellect is of no use to a king who lacks in pride. A coward has no use 
for arms ( 3. 52 ). 

5Nfsu4ar sit ^ i w ii 

What difference is there between a living king and a painted one, when his 
favour brings not riches nor his wrath destruction ? ( 3. 53 ). 

flrife 5fi% i ii 

What, o king, can the power of the moon in the sky® do for those who have 
no strength in their arms nor any strengtl. of mind ? ( 3. 54). 

The speaker, therefore, appeals to the king to exert his valour and 
triumph over his enemies. He urges valiant action and a resolute attempt to 
expand the existing prosperity, and concludes by saying : 

?55«riiai5i5qfiininninfH i ti 

Just as a woman does not closely embrace her decrepit husband, similarly 

1 Cf, Matsya/mraifa 221. 2; cf,# The Jain Amitagati also 

identifies fate wdth the Karma of previous births, representing it as an all-powerful 
agency which none can escape. Suhhadtarainasamdoha^ verses 343-374. 

2 Cf. Bharavi 2. 20. 

3 i. e. planetary influence. 
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the goddess of wealth, though possessed by someone, does not closely 
adhere to him unless he is a hero of uncommon courage (3. 59 ). 

The next speaker is a minister named Kavikulasekhara who tries to 
eflFect a compromise between the views of the two previous speakers. 
He recognises both fate and etibrt as determining factors in the life 
of man, although he gives greater importarcc to effort, and his point 
of view is the same as that developed in the Mahabharata ( Anusasanaparva, 
chap. 6), which likewise admits the existence of fate, but lays by far 
the greater emphasis on personal endeavour.* 

Kavikulasekhara opines that when success comes without being 
deliberately aimed at, it is to be attributed to fatii ; in all other cases 
personal exertion must be held to be the determining cause. When a 
serpent comes in contact with a man in his sleep and he remains unhurt, his 
safety is to be attributed to fate, but when the reptile is seen and avoided, the 
determining factor is one’s personal effort. Fate and personal effort 
often help each other, and their mutual relation is like that of medicine and 
the vitality of a patient ( 3. 31-63 ) . 

I rm Jigisf II 

i ’^5S3i5Jil5ir ii 

Nevertheless the speaker recognises personal endeavour as the governing 
principle of human activity and dismisses fate as something outside the 
range of sense experience^ (3. 64 ) ; 

N*nfir RWJii %?ii; i ii 

A youthful minister, Upilyasarvajiia by name, protests against this 
theoretical discussion, declaring that the king’s council-chamber is not a 
school nor is the time opportune for an academic controversy. He, therefore, 

The Matsyapura/jia (Ohap. 221 ) admits a third factor, kala, I 

) hut gives the palm to pnruMkara. The Sutrakrtanga 
1. 1. 2. 4 gives equal importance to fate and human exertion. See also Jacobi: Jaina 
Sutras, II, p. 240. They are treated as mutup’ly dependent in Haribhadra’s Vimia- 
tivimiika, section 5. 

Of. Yogavasistha, op. cit,, 7. 6. The discussion of the ministers reminds one of the 
tenets of the early J ewish sects about destiny and free will. The Essenes exempted 
nothing from the sway of destiny. The Sadduuees denied destiny altogether. The 
Pharisees ‘held the middle ground— some things, but not all, are the work of destiny; 
some are in man’s own power to determine whether they shall come to pass or not.’ 
Moore: Judaism, Yol. I, p. 457. The Sadducees supposed that ‘all our actions are in 
our own power.’ 'J'he Pharisees ascribed everything to fate, and yet allowed that to 
do right or wrong is within the power of each individual, although fate does oo-ope* 
rate in his action. Peters ; The Religion of the Hebrews, p, 421. 
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calls attention to matters of political import, confining himself to questions 
of foreign policy, which can be narrowed down to the problem of dealing 
with hostile or rival kings. Although the speaker is convinced of the 
might of his king, he recommends the utmost caution in adopting war 
as an expedient. In the first place, if the desired object can be attained 
by diplomacy, it is useless to resort to war : who, for instance, climbs a 
mountain in search of honey if he can get it on the Mandara tree ? 

5nstg%«r fife i ^ hut gswg: 5^: 11 3. 73. 

In the second place, a king should take up arras only when all 
other means, conciliation, gifts and sowing dissension, have been tried 
and found wanting. It is useless to take up arms when the desired result 
can be obtained by conciliation: who, for instance, administers poison 
when death can be caused with molasses ? 

TTJNI HH fevqfit I UU II 

1 hn 5hin filN^m: 11 3. 91, 92. 

The speaker pertinently asks, how much can be achieved by the 
sword ? A man has, after all, one body and two hands : there are enemies 
at every step, and even an insignificant foe can be extremely trouble- 
some (3. 90): 

^ I f s’Nf Hiigc giNH ii 

When War is decided upon, it is the duty of a king to adopt 
defensive measures for his own realm : a king who neglects to do so is like 
a man who takes off his underwear to cover his head with : 

«f?5rT ?8?i 1 TI II 3. 74. 

There are three periods in the life of a king : that of superiority 
to an enemy, that of equality with an enemy, and that of inferiority to him. 
It is in the first of these that warlike operations should be undertaken. 
Fighting with a powerful enemy is like fighting with an elephant on foot; 
while a clash between two equals, like that of two raw vessels, leads to the 
destruction of both. A powerful enemy should be attacked, like a wild 
elephant, by a combination of forces ; while an equal should be subdued 
by employing others against him, just as one captures an elephant with 
the help of other elephants ( 3. 81-3 ) : 

TTOUT ^5?! TT^gifra: I UNIW <5^ JH: II 

No enemy, however small, should be neglected; mighty elephants often 
meet with death at the hands of lion cubs. Sowing dissension among 
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enemies is an important step: a king neglecting this is like a man who 
pulls at bamboos interlaced in tall clumps. A king without power is like 
a lame man, unable to use his intolligenee ; and a king without intelligence 
is like a blind man, unable to use his power : 

I t%5TRi5i; ^# 5 ^ il 3. 85, 

n: I ti 3. 94. 

5RT I ^191 5=jn«?regi?cr: tif q5«!T5n^ II 3. 95. 

Bravery and loyalty count more in an army tlian numbers. A brave# 
well-equipped and efficient army, though small, contributes to success, 
provided it is loyal ; a mere conglomeration of heads serves no useful purpose. 
Loyalty is an important factor, and a king who causes disaffection among 
his loyal subjects is bound to come to grief like a man who awakens 
a sleeping cobra ; 

«insr?ii^ l atf^r fVw ii 3. 87. 

i h f=e^ uer ii 3. 103. 

In spite of the caution recommended by the speaker himself in matters 
affecting war, he ends by asking the king to send an expeditionary force 
against those whom a false sense of power has made overbearing and proud. 

The chief minister Nitibrhaspati approves the foregoing speech, 
and, for his part, gives some advice to the king. He asks the king to 
look after the kingdom as a gardener does a garden, and reiterates the 
warning not to despise enemies, however small. 

e ) A CHALLENGE TO OTHER KINGS 

We have next a specimen of a challenge to various kings and 
peoples, which the royal clerk, ordered by the king, reads out to the envoy, 
entrusted with the message : 

»i4 gmii ^ ^ i 

sjJisdt ii 

''Thou Barbara, renounce thy pride. Ye men of Paiicala, be not wanton. 
Chief of Kerala, wind up thy amusements. King of Madra, take refuge in 
another land. The great king (Ya^odhara), who believes in his destiny, 
will not tolerate your misdemeanour. You have forthwith lost all power of 
discernment through a false pride of wealth and power. The king who does 
not submit to His Majesty, magnanimous and renowned in all the thred 
worlds, shall have birds of prey pouncing on his head fallen on the battlefield. 
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or have a tangled mass of hair on the head, passing his days in holy 
resorts, with his mind fixed on the world beyondM’^ (3. 112-3). 

Luckily this arrogant message does not seem to have been delivered, 
for the author says that, in spite of the king’s order to deliver a message 
like this, an envoy should regulate his speech and conduct according to the 
temperament and resources of the court he visits, 

/) VERSES AGAINST MINISTERS 

The report of the spy against a wicked minister of Ya^odhara gives 
occasion to a poetical outburst against ministers in general, which is all 
the more interesting as the relevant verses are attriliuted to various poets 
whose names are clearly mentioned. It is difficult to say whether these 
names are fictitious or refer to real personages. The former alternative 
seems to be the more probable, as in the foregoing sections also various 
verses have been attributed to bards or speakers whose names are obviously 
fictitious, and seem to have been introduced to lend a graphic character to 
the narrative. It may, however, be pointed out that the section on ministers 
belongs to a somewhat dill’erent category, as the verses bore are given 
in the form of a regular anthology, and look like (juotations from different 
poets. It is not impossible that some of the names refer to poets who were 
Somadeva’s contemporaries or obscure writm-s, now forgotten, but we cannot 
be certain on the point. It is also noteworthy that certain names, e. g., 
Mugdhangana-keli-kutuhala, Yililsini-locana-kajjala, and Praudha-priyapanga- 
navotpala are too artificial to be real, although, as a matter of fact, fantastic 
names of poets are not quite rare in the Sanskrit Anthologies. 

The chief value of this collection of verses lies in the fact that it is 
the nearest approach to political satire that we have in Sanskrit literature 
before K§emendra. Treatment of questions relating to Niti or public 
policy is constantly found in the Mahakavy .s, but we have here a body of 
satirical verso directed against the ministers of kings; and there is at 
the end a set of verses which have for target a particular minister, and 
constitute a personal attack on him. 

TarunMiifi-vilasa is the author of a prelude to what he calls the 
drama of a minister’s villainy. 

H il 

The drama of a wicked minister’s villainy thrives indeed well. It is 
full of excellent precepts. A king resembling a figure of straw is its hero. 


1 i. 0. defeat will cause him to ronounoe the world. 
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The citizens are nurtured on the myth of Fate, and tlie minister is the son 
of a blacksmith’s wife. And there is a poet in the drama, Tarunllllavilasa 
by name ; he is Brhaspati himself in forceful composition ( 3. 125 ). 

«r?i i 

‘ How can even a man, honest and intelligent , be happy in a realm where 
the king is, by nature, like a clod of earth, and the minister a perfect 
villain?’ (3. 126). 

ftTBimn: f rrera 1 m f 11 

‘How can the good live under a king with a wicked minister? How can small 
birds live on a tree where the mastery belongs to a hawk?’ ( 3. 127 ). 

^ jttSi: *i9r 11 

gv«TH. « 

When a person is not deprived of his life by a prince with a wicked minister, 
it must be reckoned a mighty favour. When a stag comes out alive, after 
entering the dog-guarded house u/ a butcher, it must be due to his religious 
merit (3. 130). 

Kavi-kaumudi-candra declares : 

«t%er5rf«i?nj5r: qt^q; %q «rq% ^ qreqitn ?nn?in 1 

qsw wbqiq ^ « 

1 qqsrrera «®iqiq?Rs ii 

Who can resort to a tree that has a serpent colled round its trunk? 
What wise man enters a tank with thorns in it ? Who ever partakes of 
poisoned food? Who can serve a king whose welfare is marred by a villain 
of a minister? How can the good have any scope in a realm where the 
king lacks in discernment, the minister turns his face away from those who 
have merit, and villians are in power ? (3. 131-2). 

Two verses are attributed to a poet named Vldagdhamugdha, but 
they depend for force upon double entendre, and can be appreciated only in 
the original. 

q%3rq^ ^ 31 : » uq^ ^ qt u 

qt ’slqr: ^qr^i ^r: qd 1 ^ 11 

Nitinetra mentions the characteristics of a wicked minister : 

q f 1 f q: 11 

q: I q q 1% qrq 11 

The prosperity of a kingdom can be enhanced only by a minister 
yho is not greedy. How can the owner eat if the cooking-vessel itself eats 
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up the rico ? Is not the king who is cliarmed by outward looks, like a libertiney 
ruined by his servants, like whores ? ( 3. 1 35-6 ). 

I it 5if ii 

An enemy he is in the guise of a minister, wlio empties the royal treasury, 
ruins the people, stirs up rebellion in the armj'^, and does harm to the 
leading citizens (3.138). 

Mfinadhanafijaya says : 

gsi^: | UfNf II 

A prince devoted to villains and a wicked minister, and the virtuous poor, and 
the wealthy miser caus(? lieadaelu* to the wise (3. 140). 

Kavikovida dwells on the wiles of ministers ; 

t fki 'sn^^onuuu; ii 

If you wish to bring a king under your control, cultivate two things, 
an extremely deceitful character and a cruel heart ( 3. 142). 

?r(^gwravi%?VN;T51'UmiTzl: I g«r^UT: *reudf^5l%: II 

Like a mirage in a desert, the ministers daily deceive those (thirsty) 
deer, the simpletons. Outwardly they have charming manners, but inwardly 
they are good for nothing ( 3. 143). 

A minister executes a task even by violent means when it serves 
his purpose. But when it serves the purpose of another, he simply says; 
‘The king has so many ministers; what authority have I?’ (3. 144). 

Abhimana-mahidhara says : 

5T gfilfvr: I f ii 

Albeit thou grantest not our desires, o Fate, we beg this favour 
of thee : inflict death upon us, but never cause the good to associate with 
villains (3. 148). 

i ’tI *r 5?rfw^vfir g ii 

He who is faithful to a king in deliberations, war and adversity, and in 
respect of his wife and treasures, is bound to be dear to him (3. 149). 

Avyiidhidurbala enumerates certain things that are not likely 
to happen ; 

SjWTsut =5 w i 

I am tired of waiting for the day when the waters will forthwith cease to 
exist in the salt ocean, when villains will cease to profess love of learning, 
when mean fellows will cease to be addressed with respect, when misers 
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will cease to have joy of wealth, when kings will cease to have wicked 
ministers, and when honest persons will cease to be poor ( 3. 150). 

Kavikusumayudha is rather emphatic in what he says : 

agr ^ i w ^nnsrn ii, 

sr^a; i sp^if^wTO^svrra: 5*1: 11 

If thou hast any sense of right, o wise man, never, even in a dream, 
resort to a king dominated by a minister or a young woman or a swordsman 
or a villain. A stone may float on water, the ocean may turn shallow, and 
the Mandara mountain may move, all this may one day happen, but never 
will there be a minister who is not a villain (3. 152-3), 

Sujanajivita is hard both on kings and ministers : 

% I ?T 11 

‘The faithful should be degraded, good men isolated, the highborn 
killed, and the virtuous made miserable’ ; such is the doctrine of ministers.. 
A king ceases to love a loyal person, just as a night lotus-bed ceases 
to bloom at the sight of the sun. He suddenly becomes attached to 
one who is disloyal, just as fluid turmeric sticks to pulverised lime (3. 156-7). 

Mugdhahgana-kelikutuhala describes how ministers dissuade the 
king from helping good and pious men : 

wurft f aftra a^'R® 1 3 ^ u 

1 a % armsl ???a: ’srfilRC ar 11 

A minister would be pained, like a man suffering from fever, if money 
were spent for the benefit of honest people. But he would rejoice like a man 
who has achieved success, if it were spent on libertines, panegyrists and 
the like. (He says to the king) ‘Sire, what is given to the pious is all 
useless, like an oblation offered on ashes. Money should be given to 
those who serve an useful purpose, even to dancers and pimps. Those 
pious fellows are merely gluttons, expert in consuming their substance. 
Sire, they do not keep watch at night nor do they contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the warriors.’ (3. 158-60). 

Vilasinilocanakajjala refers to the misappropriation of public money 
ministers : 

1 u?mtRrqr5rn«r g»^ « 

IT ministers sometimes show to ignorant kings a slight transitory 
profit from some investment, it is with a view to misappropriating the 
20 
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entire amount; just as certain jackals, showing to the lion a small portion of 
the game, ate all of it themselves ! ^ A minister creates an impression 
of his own honesty on the mind of the king lest the latter should find 
ou^ the truth from another while he is misappropriating* public money 
(3. 162-3).* 

Sarastani-kaitava-kautuka, after pointing out that the evil accompa* 
tales the good, depicts a minister as a kind of monster : 

wot: i ?rqf ii 

The great submarine fire bums in the ocean of nectar; villains are in 
power in the court of a king ; and fierce serpents are found on the sandal tree. 
No gem is there without some blemish ( 3. 165 ). 

5f w f ii 

The minister of a king is a planet among the harmful planets, a 
demon among demons, and death of death. If it is not so, how does he 
manage to exist without any justifying cause, he who frustrates the desires 
of all wise men? A minister is born among the great, savagely cruel by 
reason of his vile nature, like a serpent among the creatures, like a lion 
among the elephants, like a thunder-bolt over the mountains, like a fire 
among the trees, like a screen of frost over the lotuses, and like the hot 
summer among the pools of water (8. 166-7). 

Praudha-priyapanga-navotpala says : 

«i w srg usigw i il 

How can the good live in a place where these four live simultaneously: 
the Death-like Kali Age, Death-like villains, a Death-like king, and 
a Death-like minister! (3. 169). 

The verses of the remaining poets are directed against the wicked 
minister I^Unarodara, and contain various charges against his character. 
The poet A^vattha says : 

1 See drutasftgara’s commentary. 

^ means literally 'one who eats money.* 'Eating money* is the Assamese 

expression for 'misappropriation.’ Compare also rdkka (tnnw in Kannada and 
paiae khdv.a in Mar&thi. 

3 "The emperor’s oounoillors are swindlers,” declares aohronioler speaking of the 
conditions in Germany on the eve of the Iteformation ; "they nearly all grow rich 
while the emperor grows poot.’* Quoted by Janssen: History of ike German People 
' ea tke thee of the Stiddh dyss, ii. 84. 
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fWT^: qftsWNftNr I ^rfeWPimi WHflW W HW II 

The wives of others are, as it were, his married wives. The wives 
of his relatives are his companions of joy. Whores are the object of his 
love and affection. Nuns are his serving maids ( 3. 206 ). 

The young poet Bharata ( Bharata-bala-kavi ), after accusing^ the 
minister of dishonesty and corruption, exposes ais hypocrisy ; 

Sire, thy minister, belonging to a degenerate oilman’s family, was born aa 
the source of sin. He is addicted to the wealth of others, addicted to the 
wives of others, and addicted to the habit of cheating others ( 3. 201 ). 

fifes UN I ssstar y»^R Q ; N Ui TO W ^ n 

*He travels in the kingdom, destroying numerous creatures by the 
reckless march of his elephants, horses, chariots and camp-followers, 
but does not wear a pair of shoes ( for fear of hurting animal life ) 1 He 
plucks no leaves, flowers, and fruits of trees lest he should hurt any 
sentient being; but, like the god of death, he destroys all gods (i, e. idols), 
Brahmanas and hermits.’ (3. 210-11). 

Furuhuta gives the following estimate of Famarodara’s character ; 

WPWft jprafif 5onff<iN: wi I fitful ^ w M 

SRI filfel: %CRW qjNI^dV?^: I mi U 

‘He wounds the pride of those who are proud, and conceals the merit 
of those who are meritorious, either himself or with the help of others. 
He is Death particularly to those who are high-born, good-natured and 
brave. Sire, thy minister is at the moment like the salt ocean in his 
dealings with persons of talent. For the virtuous he is like a Ca^d&la’s 
tank. For the good he is like a rocky well in a desert. So long as thy 
minister is in office, may dancers, libertines, swindlers and glib tattlers 
thrive in thy camp!’ ( 3. 216, 218, 220). 

Fa^ditavaita^4iha' reports a conversation between Villainy and 
his mother Deceit bearing on the character of Famarodara : 

% NW Pfeirw *n^r «fes fertn* firtw: i 

HIN: istsfti ^ W; Vr9RlTR^<nT|f: II 

(Deceit:) ‘Child Villainy!’ (Villainy:) ‘What sayst thou, mother Deceit?’ 
(Deceit:) ‘What will now be our fitting abode?’ (Villainy:) ‘I say, 
mother, hear. There it is, a symbol of meanness, under the name Fama- 
rodftra!’ (3. 224). . ; 
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Saraavatitu^Aga makes the final attack : 

^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ ’'H'il »reft ii 

‘Thy minister appears in an endless variety of r61es. He is himself creator 
and destroyer both. He is himself the speaker and the poet, the dancer 
and the clown I ’ ( 3. 225 ). 

In addition to the verses attributed to various poets, a number of 
verses on the much hated ministers is interspersed in the report of the spy, 
the line of attack being very much the same. 

rflfescH: hwit: siNiwrawiOT i 

^ 3 jt srrg ii 

None there is who is not deceived by these ministers, as the fishes 
are by the cranes. They are immaculate in outward appearance and dress, 
walk slowly, and oast steadfast glances. A pretence of honesty is their asset, 
and they are trained in their inmost hearts in the art of deception (3. 191). 
They look intently at a visitor even from a distance, receive him with elFusive 
courtesy and respect, offer him a seat near themselves, and cordially indulge 
in pleasant talks. Who is not supremely delighted by their outward deport- 
ment? But, methinks, they have no pity in their hearts even for their 
mothers (3. 193). 

g ) MINOR THEMES OP COURT POETRY 


Among other verses incidental to court life may be mentioned 
those attributed to the Sandhivigrahins, announcing the arrival of the 
envoys of different princes at Yasodhara’s court (3. 246-9); the verses 
containing the challenge of his warriors to the king of Pancala (3. 405tf); 
and the eulogistic verses recited by the bard Marganamalla during 
Ya^odhara’s archery practice (3. 466-72). There are also groups of verses 
which describe various court festivals. One such group is connected with 
the spring festival when the god of love is worshipped by the king. 
The latter is asked to put on vernal attire in a series of verses ( 3. 447-56 ), 
while the sport of swings which forms part of the festivities in honour of 
Cupid is described in the verses quoted below : 


fNn: ftut ii 


‘May the swings, o best of kings, fulfil thy desires 1 They are 
beautiful with poles of areca trees with fresh young leaves, and fitted 
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with branching Adoka creepers with camphor wood boards attached 
to the ends. Charming they are with canopies and banners of silk set 
with flower-shaped gems. Who is not delighted by the oscillation of the 
swings, the women adding their weight? During the sport, mouth comes 
near mouth ; eyes meet eyes ; the heart is enraptured at the contact of tile 
partner’s high projecting bosom ; hands move close to hands ; and legs are 
entwined with legs. ’ ( 3. 447, 458 ). 

A bard named Sunasukta recites a few verses (3. 462*^464) 
describing to the king the Festival of Lights ( dlpotsavn ) : 

‘ May the Festival of Lights bring delight to thee, whose desires 
are fulfilled 1 It is enlivened by the flattering words of lovers, defeated 
in gambling, and held fast by their mistresses, excited by the game. It is 
charming with the varied adornment of the courtesans, engaged in sports. 
The regions of the sky resound with the deep auspicious notes of instru- 
mental music.’ (3. 463). 

The blessings of the goddess Apariljita are invoked on the occasion 
of the Mabanavami festival by a bard named Vijayajaitrayudha for th§ 
victory of the king on the battlefield ( 3. 459-61 ) : 

*May Aparajita contribute to thy victory oft and anon, o king! 
In the sword of kings she is incarnate as a Sword, and in their bow she 
assumes the shape of a Bow. She is incarnate as Arrow in their arrows 
and as Arm in their arms, and assumes the form of an armour round theip 
bodies: she is as a Wishing Gem in fulfilling their desire for triumph in 
battles,’ ( 3. 459). 

The blessings of Sarasvatl are similarly invoked daring the Purva- 
rahga ceremony in the court theatre on the occasion of dance performaaoest 
and we have here a specimen hymn to Sarasvati recited on such occasions 
(3. 261-268): 

tiwrrg snuinwli ^>«T w q g^w ^hriflnr: sftqffir; 1 

qfg«d«r% wwRjjRqni fnn h 

‘May the Goddess of speech confer benefits on thee, o king I She is 
a swan abiding in the lotus mouths of the gods ; a spray of jewels adorning 
the ears of the VidySidharas ; a pearlstring embellishing the minds <sf 
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DqtpY.tal8l Elreryday at morn, noon and eve, Brahma, Vi^DU and ^iva 
intently contemplate thy lotus feet that grant all objects and desires, o 
goddess! Brahma, by folding his hands in obeisance; Visou that lies on 
the serpent Ananta in the Ocean of Milk, by resorting to Yogio trance; 
{ind Siva, by holding in his hand a rosary of Rudrak§a beads ! ’ ( 3. 264-5 ). 


h) FANEQTRICS 


Panegyrics are an essential feature of court poetry, and there 
ire several of them in Yadastilaha, The following specimens are from amoijg 
the verses addressed to Maradatta by the ascetic boy and the ascetic girl : 

i 

ibiar wwT: ?r %firq ?w '!Rr:<n?[^s«i5«rP5w; ii 

^ firgwif^ «rw 

g^nrrRfrhr^Rfe *i?Ni wer ftwbwftni *r ii 


‘The wives of the semi-divine Siddhas sing thy fame on the Himalayan 
peaks. White as the inner dust of camphor trees, and bright as the 
lustre oi the milk in mature coconuts, thy fame vies with moonbeams, 
surpassing in whiteness the radiance of Ketakas in bloom! (1. 155). Sire, 
may the tree of thy fame delight the universe for endless ages ! The stars 
are its flowers, the moon is its fruit, the ripples of the celestial Ganges 

S.re its leaves, the mount of Kailasa is its trunk, the Ocean of Milk is 

its ' watering basin, the serpent Ananta is its root, and all the regions 
of the sky are its branches! (1. 165). No difference is there between 
thee and the sun, o king, delighting in religious virtue. Thou who art a forest- 
fire in destroying the expanse of darkness, to wit, thy foes, thou dost good 
t6 the world. Thou who art honoured by the wise, ever dost thou radiate 
thy brilliance in heaven, on earth, and in the regions and corners of the 

sky. - Thou who art esteemed by the great, thou dost create the beauty 

of bloom in the lotuspool of the world I ’ ( 1. 169 ). 


Battle-scenes, a favourite theme of Kavya poetry, are described 
in YaiaatUaha ( 3. 437-441 ) : 


It I 


The dust of the battlefield sped high, originating &om the multitudes 
of warriors vehemently rushing forward in a paroxysm of rage, and was 
spread far and wide by the panlings of the swiftly galloping chargers. 
Masses of it were held fast by the banners on the top of the advancing 
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chariots, and its topmost layer was dispersed by the extensile flappings 
of the ears of the roving elephants ( 8. 437 ). 

II. Scenes op Nature •* 

Nature poetry is adequately represented in Ya^astilaha-, some of 
the descriptions being put in the mouth of the bards of Ya^odhara'S 'coutt 
and addressed to the king. While Somadeva’s portrayal of natural scenery 
will not bear comparison with the classic descriptions of the earlier pofets, 
it is not wanting in genuine touches which reveal the poet’s sympathy with 
Nature and his accurate powers of observation. There are elaborate 
pictures of the seasons and morning and evening scenery as well as glimpses 
of animal life ; and it may be said, on the whole, that the poet’s terse's 
on the subject often have rapidity of movement and show a comprehensive 
grasp of details. 

A large number of verses is devoted to the seasons (1. 53-68;. 3. 
876-387, 389-401, 425-435,442-446). 

In tae summer the sun shines bright, the winds radiate heat, the 
regions of the sky are made fierce like flames, the mountains wither, the 
sky is ablaze, and perspiration gleams on the visage of men. The rivers 
dry up, the creatures are scorched, Love loses its force, and the disease 
of consumption prevails. A wanderer at the height of summer meets with 
death ( 3. 377 ). ' 

inning ftiimHi ^ Nifit nwj u 

Fierce with heat, the sun doth shine, setting the deserts oti fire*. 
A mysterious luminosity, moving before the eyes, intensely pervades the, 
regions of the sky. Yonder horizon seems to belch forth waves of 
vapour. The wind blows, scorching the elephants, immersed in the waters 
of rivers ( 1 . 60). 

The king is asked to resort to the refreshing shade of the gardens 
in the summer: " 1 

‘ iiujoy the gardens, delightful with breezes from the rivulets, accompanied, 
by the graceful movements of the plump bosoms of thy mistresses. Beds 
of leaves are made in them, and mango groves are on the borders. The- 
garden walls are made of clusters of flowers, and blossoms are strewn on 
the ground.” ( 8. 378 ). 
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The effect of the summer heat on certain familiar birds and animals 
is described in the following verse : 

JTwrrtsiT^r f ffT«3TJ i 

ftwiwA anwrr: il 

At noon the horses quickly leave the channels of water with ever 
swift hooves. The keepers fail to bring home the elephants playing in 
the Waters. The peacock, raising his beak from heat, seeks cool caves 
and Valleys, and yonder female swans rest as they like under lotus leaves 
on the borders of streams (1.61). 

The rainy season is brought into special connection with love and 
described with gusto and enthusiasm : 

i 

udltih' qsd w utbi firm gafir ii 

In the season when the waters overflow, the sky is overcast, the 
rays of the sun are obscured, tlie streams are in flood, the speed of way- 
farers is checked, and flashes of lightning abound : in such a season, the 
resort of the god of love, when the peacocks’ hearts are maddened, and 
thy own heart is eager for love, how eanst thou leave thy youthful wife 
and go on thy travels, young as thou art ! ( 3. 389 ). 

S«m«nTr!^ Br^awT? firf^ 5rnfiJr?r«t ^ ^ « 

What woman doth not approach her lover at the sight of the rainclouds, 
delightful to the world? Now the peacocks sing, the elephants dance, 
the trees flourish, the frogs make merry, heavy showers come, and the 
earth is astir; the frenzy of love grows apace, the countryside thrives in 
glory, and the current of rivers gains in force (3. 390). 

The monsoon breezes are described in several verses: 

wnRs<ft?r^*rfiwa«<Tw;»oilnnqV wri mfisr isvdtsiwr: n^sriimt; n 
Breezes blow, pervasive in their approach, and skilled in overcoming 
the summer heat. They dance wildly to the sweet notes of peacocks, 
and exhibit in Kadamba trees the beauty born of the rich array of shoots 
and leaves, and produce the raindrops the young Cataka birds drink 
( 3. 892). 
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A strong wind sweeps along, conveying sprays of water, and enhanciiig 
the beauty of the Ketaki groves. It makes the rows of Kutaja trees burst 
into bloom, and destroys the gaiety of Mallika blossoms, and makes the young 
Kadamba trees gay, and brings joy to Kandala flowers ( 3. 393 ). 

The wind blows, a prelude to the dance of peacocks, making the bees, 
seated on the fresh Kadamba blossoms, sing. It quickens the movements' Of 
the fore-ends of elephants* trunks; and makes the interior of the bamboo gToves 
echo with loud sounds coming through the holes ( 3. 394 ). 

The pleasures of the rainy season are recounted again : 

hVsu jit?T*r ?Rwr ^rnu: ^ n 

Sire, who is not delighted by this season of rainclouds ? Now the women burst 
with passion; literary quarrels take place centering round topics in the 
works of worthy poets; the palao s are equipped with the joys of life; the 
regions of the sky look charming with the gay beauty of the young leaves of 
trees^ and the breezes are laden with thick sprays of water issuing from 
heavy showers ( 3. 401 ). 

The plight of the animals in the deepening gloom of the rainy season 
with its floods and storms is touchingly described : 

The elephants are frightened by showers of ever falling rough hailstones, 
hurled by the clouds. The waters of the rivers heave with the trees on the. 
banks swept away by the current. The deer languish as the jackals howl bn 
account of violent rainstorms. In such a season when the nights are dark as 
pitch, where will the hind take shelter with her young ? Now, the mountain 
peaks are hurled down by heavy floods; the I’.on cubs are frightened by the 
rumble of the rainclouds, and the regions of the sky made lurid by flashes of. 
lightning ( 1. 65-6 ). 

Winter scenery and the joys of the season are described in the 
following verses : 

wsnfefq i 

^WrfeNPKlfeftl: IWT W H II > 

21 
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33eloved, what wise man would take the road in the season that prolongs 
the nights 'i It lessens the heat of the sun and lets loose winds, and the 
preatnres are benumbed by snowstorms. This is the season that ripens 
the sugarcane?, and looks beautiful with the corn, and makes ^ephaliks 
flowers abundantly bloom; maddens Kraunca birds, cheers up Kunda 
blossoms, and causes women to tighten their embrace (3.431). O lord 
ctf kingSi who doth not delight in the winter now i In this season the 
women tightly embrace their lovers of their own accord at night; and the 
nights are long, like the cherished joys of the sports of love. Now is also 
served fresh sugarcane juice flavoured with slices of raw ginger (3. 435). 

un g«T n’SSg n 

Lean and emaciated, thy enemies, o king, pass the winter nights on the 
mountains, their bodies whitened by the spreading ashes of the fires dying out 
near them. Once did they pass the long nights in their palaces, their bodies 
profusely smeared with thick saftron paint, with the hands gaily placed 
in the bower of the bosoms of their beloved I ( 3. 433 ), 

The poet is fond of dilating on the severity of the winter cold and its 
benumbing effect on men and animals, and sets before our eyes a series of 
vivid little frosty scenes : 

51 3iT?n{re<T«»»: ni«r: I 

f 715 7 WN5: ^ qii9lT53iwm(^ H 

^ uiwrlrr i 

inNfli»wrft%fir5VN^sn#f wiWTu^ E^s7««i!55jr7i ^ 5t«rft ii 

5"n7nivRi»?r?t5!5rfem%#5r 7T7 :««its *7 37 ^ 117: 11 

The lion sits idle, unable to move his feet, albeit the elephant is just near him. 
^he antelope, as a rule, doth not take his mouthful of tender grass even at 
noon. The calf, with its neck inert, is unable to suck its mother’s teat. Even 
the Brahma^as are loth to apply the hands to the mouth while performing 
the morning rites ( 1. 54). The female swan feels great pain when a piece of 
lotus-stalk is put in her mouth ( by her mate ). The she-elephant languishes, 
resting the trunk on the ground, with her full breasts benumbed with cold. 
The Sahara woman, taking some fruit juice in her hands, piteously weeps when 
she sees in the winter morning the inert face of her child (1. 56), Even at 
noon the elephants drink only wave-splashed water from the banks of rivers. 
Even though the lion is athirst, water doth not come down his throat from the 
tip df the tongue. Drops of water remain rolling between the lips of antelopes. 
The boar resorts to the dry pond previously dug up, and feeds on Musta grass 
there ( 1.67 ). 
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The love life of animals in the spring is desciubed in the following verse : 
f ^ *i!r qrfniTi i 

i?oT: ssr: %q^: ^iTJr«Tq?nfi[5?q: qsrl fir«rt ii 

In . springtime the animals, their hearts gladdened by the surge of love, 
caress their mates, each his own; the swan with offerings of tender leaves 
of water-lilies, and the elephant with mouthi’uls of water; the red goose, 
with strenuous hissings, and the flying dove with cooings; the antelope with 
gentle scratchings with the horns ; and the lion with close embraces ever 
and anon ( 3. 442 ). 

Geographical names are sometimes used to add a zest to natural 
descriptions : 

fpereflwi W !Tr%5nR|T5 i| 

The breezes of the south, which make the creepers on the Malaya moun- 
tain dance, blew at the time, soft, fragrant and cool. Verily these breezes 
delight in the vehement gaiety of love, in which the Pallava women indulge 
avidly imbibe the fragrance of the lotus mouths of the women of Kerala ; and 
linger on the perspiration on the high bosoms of the women of Kuntala (2. 69), 


Morning scenery is described in 3. 3-22, and moonrise in 3. 479-489. 

^Bdinri ^ ii 

Yonder Moon thrives in glory, causing delight to men. When he 
joyously rises, the ocean surges with waves ; the blue lotus comes to life ; 
the god of love waxes strong; the Cakora birds move freely about with 
delighted hearts; and the surface of palaces is forthwith flooded with milk ! 
(3. 481). Sire, this moonrise causes the ocean to swell. It is the hour of 
the flowerbowed Cupid’s triumph. It is the pleasure resort of the sentiment 
of love and the life-breath of the fifth note ^'f the gamut. It is the science 
that teaches women their graceful movements ; the occasion for the sports of 
lovers; and the source of the oozing of moonstones (3, 484). 


Descriptions of mountains and the Sipra river occur in Book; V; 
The following verse is addressed to an ancient tree : 

qi^; q gqye4 qqfefir: ft i 

^ ft w i w ra q ^ qtwWl: ftrtf: u ' 

Travellers pluck thy leaves; elephants shake thy trunk; monkeys harass 
thee-j and how can the pecking by bevies of birds be described? What' else 
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can be said ? Divine and universally honoured as thou art, thy riches can be 
enjoyed at will by suppliants as if they were all their own ! ( Book V, p. 177 ). 

Apart from the glimpses of animal life in the account of the seasons, 
a considerable number of verses is devoted to the description of animals in our 
work. Verses in praise of horses and elephants are recited by the bards 
on the occasion of the presentation of the royal horse and the royal elephant 
to Ya^odhara on the eve of his coronation. Elephants receive the first 
tribute of praise (2. 167-190). For example, 

vnfrm: i 

nsrr f ifei NTf Jimi 2.176. 

Another series of verses is recited by the keepers on the occasion of 
the sports of elephants witnessed by Ya^odhara ( 3. 291-318 ). The poet often 
succeeds in presenting a life-like picture of the animal. 

^he elephant stands, holding in his trunk the sugarcanes ere long seized at 
the instance of the keeper. He is rooted to the ground by the frenzy of 
Wrath, his mind fixed on a rival ; and the flat ears stand firm and erect. He' 
hath given up playing with dust and renounced the joy of sports with his 
mate and repelled the pot of water set before him ( 3. 293 ). 

Horses receive their share of praise in 2. 191-208. For example, 

fUT: I 

Perhaps more interesting are certain individual verses on other animals, 
A simple yet faithful description of a dog occurs in Book V ; 

srsfuw^'n: ii 

The same Book contains the following vivid picture of a huge buffalo ; 

««wr: 5^: ^ gn: II 

The she-goat, after death, was reborn as a buffalo with a fine hairy 
t^l. His eyes were nimble and fringed with red, and the mouth firmly based 
on the snout. He resembded a mountain of blue collyrium with a body made 
fierce by the horns curved at the extremities. He had erect ears, broad 
shoulders, massive hooves, and fleshy breast and buttocks ( Book V, p. 224 ), 

Epitaphs on animals do not seem to occur in Kavya poetry, and 
the following mournful verses on a favourite peacock and a dog, uttered 
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by the king on their death, belong to a type rare in Sanskrit literature.* 

(Addressed to the peacock): ‘Thouwastthe oramentul gem of the palace 
and the joy of the ladies, and gleamed like a picture on the rocks of 
the pleasure hill. Who will dance to the joyous clapping of hands by 
the damsels, since thou art dead?’ 

STW uulsJlJigJir Jf3 il 

Verily this dog is gone to heaven. Let the lion now live happily 
on the mountain slope. Let the deer graze on the fields with zest., 
Let other animals, too, move about freely in, the woods without fear 
(Book V, p. X92). 

The commotion of the animals in tlie Sipra river, caused by the 
inroad of an army of fishermen, e<iuipped with boats, nets and spears, is 
graphically described in the following verse : 

5fgt?^5r; w 

Then the rolling waters of the river became turbid ever more, with the' 
alligators lying helpless. The young birds Hew about, and the waterlilies 
swayed to and fro. The young water-snakes, briskly moving about on the 
bank, languished after running into the holes. The young turtles mingled 
with the buftaloes in the muddy hollows (Book V, p. 217 ). 

III. Thb Crbmation-gbound 

One of the most elaborate and comprehensive descriptions in 
Ya^astilaka is that of the cremation-ground in the opening chapter, in which 
the sterner aspects of Nature are brought into play, and the ejitire 
description is of a kind not fully met with in Kiivya literature. The 
reader is at once reminded of the picture of the cremation-ground in 
Mdlatlmddhava, but the aim of Bhavabhuti is to evoke horror, while that 
of Somadeva is to excite pity, and the verses are appropriately put in the 

Cf, the oommemorative inscription mentioned in Chapter Y, p. 123. It has beeia, 
pointed out that the preface to the Histories of Orosius (417-18 a. d. ) *has a charm 
of its own, for it is one of the few places in anoient literature where dogs are 
mentioned with feeling.* In early Greek poetry we have the epitaph of Simonides 
on the hound Lycas whoso white bones lying in the tomb are still a terror to the wild 
beasts. The poet refers to the mountain landscape in which the hound ran while 
alive. “Thy worth is walbknown to tall Felion and far-seen Ossa and the lonely 
peaks of Cithaeron.” Fragment 142. Diehl: Anthologies Lyrica V, p. 113. 
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mouth of the Jaina sage Sudatta/ The delineation of the horrid scei^e 
is followed by the thoughts provoked by the sight of the decomposing 
corpse of a young woman, and specially by the contrast between her former 
beauty and present condition. The decaying body is described limb by limb ; 
and while the description of the scene of desolation shows graphic power, 
that of the dead woman is overdone, and lapses into wearisome details, 
although there are some beautiful verses which recount her former charms. 
Some of the verses in which the cremation-ground is described are 
cited below ; 


i w ?r»TTf® ii 

The place is overrun by dogs eager to devour the fragments of half-burnt 
bodies. They are busy fighting and loudly bark and indulge in a pastime 
delightful to the god of death. And in the foreground, flocks of hawks, 
cwls and ravens, soared away by the fighting of the dogs, throng in disorder 
on the earth and in the sky in the hope of feeding on the flesh of the 
corpses (1. 13-4). 

The trees are polluted by the oozings from the fleshy bones swallowed by 
the vultures, and the topmost branches are blown away by violent gales. 
The eUvirone are made repulsive by the birds flocking round the dead, and 
on every side spreads the smoke of funeral pyres, resembling in colour 
age-worn doves ( 1 . 86 ). 

The flames of the funeral pyres are hard to look at, like the eye on Siva’s 
forehead at the time of the universal fire of destruction, and present a 
gruesome sight, like a ceremonial fire in which oblations are offered to 
the god of death. They are harshly loud with the sound produced within 
the cracking bones of the dead bodies dissolved by the fire (1. 86). 

ts I 

UIU: il 

The wind fills the regions of the sky with a noxious smell. It is laden 
with the falling hair of decomposing dead bodies, and checked in its onrush 
by the skeletons of putrid corpses, and fans the flames clingi^ to the 
halfburnt bodies of the dead ( 1. 88 ), 



A brief desoriptiou 
Act IV. 


of a cremation-ground occurs in Ksemelvara’s Cafieh/kamiHa 
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Those very musical instruments, which on festive occasions accompany, 
unimpeded, the songs of joyous crovtds, and prove auspicious to the lucky, 
sound harsh when they mourn the dead, loud as they are with the wailings 
of kinsmen stricken with grief ( 1. 89 ). 

msrTnrFei^f %ui: ii 

The jackals roam about, full of joy and maddened by their own fearless 
howls. Their palates are pierced by the naiUike fragments of the dry bones 
stuck fast in the jaws, and their bellies quiver as they spit oat pieces 
of bones sticking in the throat; while their eyes are troubled by the 
leaves falling from the age-worn trees alongside of the corpses ( 1. 94 ). 

Sudatta then gives vent to his feelings at the sight of the dead 
body of the woman, apparently a courtesan : 

This lock of hair used to adorn her cheeks and looked like a fly-whisk 
during the sports of love and beautifully gleamed like bees clinging 
to lotus ear- ornaments. Driven along by the wind and grey Avith dust, it 
now does the work of a moving broom in the cremation-ground ! ( 1. 95 ). 

If ii 

The , cheek that was gajly embellished with ornamental designs of musk paint, 
and gleamed like the moon, is now pecked by young crows, and looks like a 
gourd lacerated by disease ! ( 1, 99 ). 

HI gug: jnnui II 

By dint of manifold merits, the fair maid was like the light of the 
moon, like a pool of water, like a water-lily like the goddess of wealth, 
like a beloved friend, like an elegant lady. She is now wretched and forlorn, 
lying helpless in the wilderness of the cremation-gromid (1. 113), 

srqspwr 5 rt: sjoj^sbihf^ ii 

y w n qi Hi!M i wq>n it 

Without her, the toil of the world Seems to be in vain. Without her^ 
the houses look like the woods. Without her, life loses its meaning. 
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Ye folks, behold her body for a moment. The source of mundane joys, 
her body used to be clasped, kissed and enjoyed by men thrilled with passion. 
But it is now .reduced to such a plight. The skin is torn to shreds, the 
flesh is falling off, and the network of veins is loosening. The strength of 
the joints is gone, the bones are crumbling to pieces, and the sinews 
are putrescent ( 1. 121-122 ). 

With the above- pictures may bo compared that of Amrtamati, 
stricken with a fell disease after her crime. S'omadeva depicts the gruesome 
to excite our pity. 

The hair, once dark as a swarm of bees, has turned grey as the threads of a 
cobweb. The eyebrows, once like Cupid’s bow, resemble a dilapidated bow 
for cleansing cotton. The eyes, once blue lotus blossoms, look miserable, as if 
within grasp of a forest fire; and the body resembles a worm-eaten pillar, 
about to crumble* (Book V, p. 223). 

IV. Other Descriptions 

Somadeva’s power of portraying the terrible is illustrated in the 
picture of Candamarl, which looms large in the opening chapter of the work. 
Sound echoes the sense in the powerful description of the goddess in 1. 137. 

II 

The impetuous movements of the goddess are such that the waters of the 
ocean are splashed by the heavy impact of her feet; and the moon (on her 
forehead ) is terrified by the horrid mass of her matted hair, entwined with 
madly excited serpents ; Avhile the bells of her club ring out as the human 
skulls, swaying at her side, move to and fro ; and the mountains are laid low 
by her massive hands as she Vehemently waves them in an outburst of joy at 
the destruction of the demons. 

Among other descriptions may be mentioned those of the city of 
Ujjayini (2. 14-29) and of king Yasorgha (2. 31-53). There is a good 
description of child life in 2. 82-90, which testifies to Somadeva’s accurate 
observation and love of cbildren, and is all the more interesting, as such 
descriptions arc by no means common in Kavya literature. 

Nf sr wfir gji: ^n^ii 

1 Lit. T pillar orumbllng owing to the aooamnlation of worm-holes. 
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The child addresses the mother as ‘daddy’ and the father as ‘mammy’. 
He half utters the words tirst taught by the nurse. He becomes angry 
when an effort is made to teach him, and nowhere keeps still when held. 
He never listens when summoned. He slips and rises quickly and runs 
again ( 2. 90 ). 

Verily the house where no children play in the courtyard is a jungle. Futile 
is their birth who have seen no children of theij* own. Beauty-paint, o king, 
is like a smearing of mud for those whose bosoms are not bedaubed with the 
dust transmitted by their children, grey with dust (2. 8R). 

Descriptions of female beauty, so common in Kfivya poetry, are few 
and far between in Yasastilahi owing to the very nature of the plot. We 
may hero cite two of the verses spoken by Varisena, unable to forget his 
young wife even after he has renounced the world : 

=3 i 

g?rr ^ ii 

?‘BTTOrrV^?fem>9rt«iS3T3i: i 
jt3t h? ng ’?iig ii 

The watersports of young women in the Sipra river are described 
in the following verse in Book V : 

511: W f5r3U^^3in«IT ^3 11 

A graceful picture of women adorned with floral decorations occurs 
in the description of the summer in Book III : 

f?35Bgf5!^5rqUr?f R^pftsng I 
qtfirui gR » 

Kiss, o king, the mouths of women redolent with mango shoots with slightly 
hardening tips. The agile curls of their hair are studded with fullblown 
Vicakila blossoms, and wreaths of Kurabaka buds and radiant pearlstrings 
adorn their bosoms (3. 379). 

A number of playful versos occurs in connection with the description 
of moonrise on the subject of the conventional viraha of young women such as 
are frequently found in the Mahakavyas, and it is interesting to find that the 
Jaina monk proves himself an adept in dealing with such topics. The 
following verses contain what is known as datlvdkya, but are attributed in our 
work, as in so many other cases, to bards attached to Yasodhara’s court. 

22 
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.The sighs of thy beloved, o lover, are utterly like desert winds; her 
tears flow like a garden rivulet ; and owing to her wrath her sobs are loud 
and shako the bosom ( 3. 496 ). 

TfW %cr ^??r: 5^1$ 11 

Listen, o brother, to the miracle of how the waters boiled when she entered 
the waters of the pool, suffering from grievous heat owing to her separation 
from thee ! The l)irds Hew oft' again and again ; the fish kept to the shore 
at a distance ; the offshoots of the moss were torn to shreds all around; and 
the lotus blossoms withered in a moment 1 (3. 497 ). 

ffsr gun g^ 9 iT: 1 

Beautiful lover, in less than a week, owing to her separation from thee, 
the fair maid’s sighs lengthened like Cupid’s arrows; the complexion turned 
white as Cupid’s triumphal banner; and the body became lean as Cupid’s 
bowstring ! ( 3. 498 ). 

inr ^ 6 ^ w w f m w Jisiqq: » 

, What a great contrast between the emaciation of the fair maid’s body and 
the continuous hitting by Cupid’s arrows! Between her heat and the 
unceasing flood of her tears ! Between her swoon and the sighs that shake 
her robe 1 Between her bashfulness and the words uttered at random I 
Strange it is all ! (3. 502 ) 

Begged by her friends (to decorate herself), the foolish girl, owing to the 
concentration of the night-like train of her thoughts on thee, applied red lac 
paint to the eyes and collyrlum to the 1 addy lips wore the girdle round 
the neck and the neek-lace on the hips ; and fastened the bracelets to the 
feet and the anklets to the hands I ( 3. 503 ). 

qpjR.-qiraf 5 q 1 

arn: u ^ % aur qr u qw gareq: 11 

Love’s great secret it is on earth: it blazes up on account of disappoint- 
ment of hopes, lending grace to women’s physical charms. Fair women 
then become subject to intense passion, and who would not delight in 
them? ‘What is their flavour like, o friend?’ ‘They are just tender 
water-lilies!' (3. 506), 


tied paint is applied to the lips and oollyriuiu to the eyes. 
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VI. Didactic Verses 

As in other KSvya works, didactic verses are interspersed in 
Ya^astilaka, and occasionally contain balanced expression of the wisdom of 
life and bring into relief human traits with remarkable fidelity and insight. 
The specimens cited here are classified according to the subject dealt with 
by them. 

THE GODDESS OP WEALTH 
spraf a: ^cnt qf 311^ I 

What wise man will blindly fall in love with the subversive goddess^ 
of wealth, a harlot kept by all the kings ? The Ocean ( ‘the abode of waters’, 
also ‘ the abode of folly’ ) is her father, and the Kalakuta poison her brother. 
She loves Krsna, the Black, and is fond of the mud-born lotus ( 2. 160 ).* 

The goddess of wealth is helpless, like a hind placed between a wild elephant 
on one side and a mountain on the other, because she favours the wicked 
and neglects the good (3. 177 ). 

TRANSIENT CHARACTER OP LIFE AND ITS JOYS 

It is strange that the v/orld is attached to life, beauty and wealth. 
They are but magnificent as a phantom empire, supremely sweet as the 
words of poets, beautiful as treasure obtained in dreams, charmingly respl- 
endent like a magic garden, lovely as a mansion of clouds, and, by nature, 
delightful only as a rainbow ( 1. 124 ). 

Prosperity is like a magic garden, and pleasure is liable to be marred 
by pain. Friendship is like the vision of a dream, and a beloved woman 
is but an aid to Death. Even the zeal for the mansion of the body has 
merely transient results. Joy is for those who have destroyed the darkness 
of their minds with the light of the Truth ( Book V ). 

PROPER USB OP WEALTH 

sif^ 3iVw»RrRam i «isi^: f u 

Riches, oven though ’acquired by men who know not how to enjoy 
them, are lost for ever, like the loose grains of boiled rice seized by mighty 
elephants with their trunks ( 3. 78 ). 

1 The reference is to the legend of Lak?ml emerging during the churning of the ocean. 
Jadanidhi is purposely used for jalanidhi. K^fna stands for Visnu, the consort of 
LaksmI. Somadeva rarely uses such devices in his verse. 
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THE CURSE OE DEPENDENCE 

^ gni ?T5 i 

<n<i wnn%r ^ 5rr'» %Erii%: 'riftif qr qia% aif% il 

q;^ JT^qiT^ qq aur q^sa^qpJftfJiqretjf : n 

No greater sin is there on earth than earning one’s livelihood by 
serving others. Truth with honesty wanders far away from such men, and 
piety with compassion departs elsewhere from their hearts ; while their sin 
increases with meanness, as if under a curse. Unless the servants of a king 
barter away the gems of courtesy, good will and kindness, they are never 
rewarded by him, for, as is said, money alone begets money^ (1. 130-131). 

THE USE OE POETS 

^qf ^ ’q Hqsi qp^qqT^rtuwqfJit^fr'nTH ii 

Sire, Sarasvati’s curse, I ween, is on the ears, tongues and minds 
of those kings, who evince no desire for the works of great poets, which 
create supreme beauty in an infinite range of themes ( 3. 275 ). 

ELOQUENCE 

g% gqi ^iqqftnf : i qqtqsqrH^q®- 1 qi ^rreiqftn?: ii 

i gqql^q q w^qq: ii 

fitVRt ^ftq sft^ qhqi ^iqwqq^f^: l SJ^qqqg q? qr qj fife ^qflTqrt^q: II 

The bravery of a person without weapons is useless; just so the 
mastery of the Sastras is futile in the case of a person without eloquence. 
The gems of learning may flash in plenty in the ocean of one’s mind, but, 
without eloquence, they can never edify the minds of the wise. Like the 
beauty of women, the outward manifestation of learning causes delight. 
The inner existence of either matters little. What is the use of investi- 
gating things beyond the range of the sonseo '( ( 3. 372-78 ). 

FIVE <;re\t sins 

Rlfh^5: qRsf^HT ^q^rqf qiqq I 

qiN^Hl gjqH mf^rq: niNf ii 

Hostility to one’s master, killing a woman, injury to children, killing 
those who have been assured of safety, and divulgation of secrets : these 
five sins nearly always bring swift misery to sentient beings (Book V). 

THE RAISON d’eTRE OF AHIMSS 

q5q?q qj f.-jq^q qr i qqq^q qrm qqrjq%sfir«En '• 

1 The idea seems lt» bo that unless the employees of a king bring him money by fair 
means or foul, they are never rewarded by him. 
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" The pleasure or pain which a man causes to others in this life is 
lil^e in^ney lent on interest : it becomes his in a greater measure ( Book VII, 
section 24). 

VALUE OP DIRECTINO POWER 

59*1 I arf^Kig: si*r&ar *l«ir 5^s?T5tnf fe: II 

Like the hand which has unequal fingers, a combination of things, 
although composed of unequal elements, proves effective by dint of the 
master’s effort (3. 120). 

VALUE OP CO-OPERATION 

«RifT*r: *r 3ng i *r ii 

Even an able man can never do any good without the help of otheifS 
Eire, without air, cannot burn even chaff ( 3. 228 ). 

THE PROPER ATTITUDE TOWARDS ENEMIES 
»lf TON I ^1^ 9 It 

^ *r«iT g*f ftr|vwfr59; i «fRr ^«?^*Ti5rr%4lT?fr!n it 

sn*r; H TSi fi iwRi ^*rgi*iii: i *i«n h w*: qigq^ui ii 

Conciliate thy enemy and speak to him sweet words, but at the same 
time carry out what thou hast planned in thy mind. The peacock sings 
sweetly, but feeds on venomous serpents. Just as fire-wood is carried by. 
men on their heads in order to burn it, similarly, in the world, a high- 
spirited person should first conciliate an enemy and then destroy him. It is, 
as a rule, straightforward people who fall into danger. It is not possible 
to cut a crooked tree with the same ease as a straight one ( Book IV ). 

VALUE OP RePORt 

Bil^sf^ snspg^r i *w: wwt*^ ii 

•nwfr ?3 *t^ i iv5r ^ ^ ^ ii 

Even if a fool is called wise by all, the wise concur therein. Even 
glass becomes jewel owing to the craftsman’s skill. All men, lacking in 
discernment, like a thing, simply because it is reported to be good. The 
goddess of wealth abides neither in the day-lotus nor in the night-lotus ; yet 
the day-lotus is honoured (because it is said to be her abode ) ( 3. 181-82). 

A SECRET OP SUCCESS 

w*rH^ ^ %5Rs*n9i?f^?5r*n i 5*UT«ff «: *Frww »nn9it ii 

It is useless for people who seek to gain their ends to study the 
ways of others. Who ever investigates the ways of cows in need of 
milk? (3. 231). 

WHAT IS NOT PROPITABLE TO PHYSICIANS AND MINISTERS 

^ «rwr*r «*nlW?rei gqw w i tNwif^ h 
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Fie, fie on the physician and the minister who strive for the health 
and well-being of a patient and a king respectivly, since they thereby stand 
in the way of their own profit! ( 3. 187). 

THE BIGHT THING IN THE BIGHT PLACE 

^ I fife fNRifffir ii 

The might of the mighty produces happy results when exerted 
in the proper place. The rays of the sun do not Hash on gravel as they 
do on sunstones ( 3. 178 ). 

THE USE OF OPFOBTUNITIES 

»R(n’T«fiNi?«j9r Jrin?i|^8^iin5r9f«i»Tiir ^in i ii 

All one’s efforts are useless, once an opportunity is lost owing 
to ignorance or error or negligence. What is the use of a bridge after 
a flood has subsided ? ( Book XV ). 

ENDURANCE 

Gold is extremely soft, and yet, by nature, capable of bearing 
heat a.id pounding. Likewise, the bodies of the ablest men are capable 
of enduring privation as well as ease ( Book V ). 

CHARACTERISTICS OP YOUTH 

?3i: sr?iira unNagsife i 

?i3i!i^n^;T ii 

In youth ili-faine spreads far and wide as if from sin; deep-rooted 
ignorance reigns as if from blindness ; and patieneo vanishes as if frightened 
by Cupid’s fire. Control thy youth by association with the good (2. 161). 

A THIEF SUSPECTS ALL 

•nwsffir gTNifir anr: i Iir: ii 

People, as a rule, suppose others to be just like themselves. A 
thief, on account of his own wickedness, suspects another, even though 
he is not a thief { 3. 121 ). 

CONJUGAL FIDELITY IS BABB 

gfd afir wig i fifefiifil ?#\rvfirJTv^ ii 

Sire, if the inmost eoi’tic desires of men were confined to their own 
wives, why should Krsna, averse to Laksmi’s love, run after cowherd 
maids? (3. 204 ). 

ADVICE TO OTHERS 

ftvsinn: fife 5 «f ww sFr«f s^if: i ^ it 
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All men are expert in giving advice to others, but not in doing 
their alloted work. The eye can sec even distant objects, but not itself 
( Book IV ). 

FATAL TEMPTATION 

ft ?nfti ^ i u 

Is there no other food in the water:, that a tish eagerly swallows 
the bait? Creatures are, as a rule, attached to objects that cause their 
death (3. 231 ). 

FORCE OF ASSOCIATION 

The day lotus is esteemed for its association with the goddess of 
wealth, but not the night lotus for its association with the goddess Jye§tha*. 
Merit and blemish among men depend invariably upon the company they 
keep (3. 118 ). 

It is not strange that even merits turn into blemishes owing to the force 
of association. The nectar that is in women’s lips corrupts the hearts 
of men { 1. 79). 

REASON 

1 q^rqrutsfti q apftn 11 

Whatever in this world conforms to Reason is really true, for, 
like the rays of the sun, Reason is partial to none ( Book VI, p, 270). 

VII. Attacks on Women 

Numerous attacks on women occur in Yasastilaka in prose and verse, 
and this is explained partly by the very nature of the plot and partly 
by the fact that such attacks are frequent in Jaina literature owing to the 
stress laid on asceticism and abstention from pleasures. Attacks in verse 
occur in works like Gunabhadra’s Jtimnusdsana, Subhacandra’s Jndndrncwa, 
Amitagati’s Subhdsitaratnasamdoha ( both censure and praise ), and in Hema- 
candra’s commentary on his Yogasdstra 2. 105. A notable instance of such 
attacks in Jaina canonical literature is found in Tandula-Veyaliya, one 
of the Painnas, wherein wouieu are decried in prose and verse. It 
should, however, be noted that the character of women is sometimes painted 
in dark colours in non-Jaina works as well, for example, in the Mahabharata 
( Anuiasanaparva, chap. 38). 


1 For JyesUia sec Chap. XV. 
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Specimens of Somadeva’s deprecatory versos on women are cited 

below'; 

^ ^ ^ IT!T: I N|g CJW *T?r: || 

Verily there is poison in the eyes of women, I ween, and not in the eyes 
of serpents. Mon, indeed, are seen to be reduced to ‘ashes’ as soon as 
they are looked at by women ( Book IV ). 

Neither gods nor men nor demons are able to ascertain or fathom the 
naturally inscrutable working of a woman’s mind. Ibid. 

I ?J*ri II 

Just as crested tadpoles bring calamity to men, similarly women, by nature, 
set themselves to cause disaster to their husbands. Ibid. 

The irresistible temptation offered by Avomen and the bewildering 
effect of their charms are emphasized in the following verses : 

ajf^er: i 

The fire of passion is weakened by austerities, attenuated by travelling, 
and ell'.uctively quenched by the waters of meditation. Yet, strange it is, 
it flares up at the sight of women’s glances (1. 72 ). 

^ 5ru«r i 

qpra 5# wiTf ii 

The body undergoes austerities, and the mind meditates on the Truth, 
and perfect calm prevails over the senses, only so long as a man does 
not behold the visage of fair women, which, by its amorous play, illustrates 
the lessons of the science of love (1. 73). 

siftw gdl i 

inwiq; jsi: si<jrar5iT^ ?f^ w ijgr ii 

Women, when heard of, deprive one of the faculty of hearing. Looked 
at, they deprive one of the power of seeing. Remembered, they captivate 
the mind; and embraced, they disable the limbs. When in love, they take 
away one’s life ; and when separated, they take away one’s joy. Yet women 
are the goal of all efforts in the world (1. 74). 

1 Somadeva's reasoned views on the subject present an entirely different picture* See 
Chap. V, Misogynistic traits appear also in other literatures of a bygone age, and 
have been inspired by different motives. In Italian Renaissance literature, for 
instance, ‘the current abuse of women, in which Petrarch no less than Alberti and 
Boccaccio indulged, seems to have been a scholastic survival of the coarse and 
ignorant literature of the meJieval clergy', Symonds : Seyiaiasance in Italy ^ Vol, IV, 
p* 184 (1937 ed.). 
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%?r: i ?Tr^ JTsife ^^Rrrefelit^ f^5rf^ SW^th u 

Teachers are obeyed, and the mind is prone to study, only so long as the 
poison of women’s glances does not enter into the hearts of men ( 1. 76). 

The S(5ripturcs maintain their jurisdiction, an 1 it is possible to ponder on 
the other world, oidy so long as a man’s heart is not enthralled by a 
maiden’s charms (1.7). 

Vm. metres 

No attempt is made here to analyse the metres used by Somadeva 
in his verses. He uses, as a rule, the ordinary metres employed in Kavya 
poetry, and it will be sufUcicnt to ])oint out a few special features, the most 
notable of which is llu! adaptation of certain Prakrit metres to the require- 
ments of Sanskrit [)oetry. 

Duval or Dvipadi Is a Prfikrit metre, of which each foot consists 
of one rjdfiia of six mrUrds, live (jiuui't of four mfitras, and one long syllable at 
the end; the second and sixth gams may bo gnrnmadhya {•^-^) or sarvalaghu 
Tlie metro is frequently used in Apal)liraihsa poetry, iind Somadeva 
employs it in several verses of Yasastllaka iCil , 169 ; 3. 9, 17, 18, 313, 

etc). For example, 

qf sik qftq f^r^r ^ ii 1. 167 

5T?rinq qji?! g? jmwN: i 

5?g7g^qj(n ^q fqqRr qKoil hV vrfqNi qNi^jft ii 3. 313 

It is certain that Somadeva is not the first vriter to employ the Duvai 
metre in Sanskrit verse. The following verse occurring in Daiahhdkti, a 
collection of Jaina devotional com{)osltions in Prakrit and Sanskrit, is, for 
instance, composed in the Duvai metre ; and the Sanskrit Bhahtis, it should 
be noted, are attributed to Piijyapada. 

3ftf^jT»3fq?5'qq^ ufe?«r?i?rT fqgjiq; firfqf?! gq’q: nqnnK «Rp?r»nfiirNr: II 

The Dvipadi or Duvai, or Doai, as it is also called in the Prdhrta Paingala, 
is, properly speaking, a metre with, two padas, and appears as such in 
23 
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Apabhrarhsa works; but the rifikrit exaniplo of ])vipadi given in Hcmaca- 
ndra’s Chanclonn^dsaiia contains four feet ; and the coiiibine<l definition and 
example of the metre in the PrCikvUi Pain<jala, althougli ap[)arently given in 
two verses of two feet each ( 1. 152, 153), is taken by some to represent one 
verso of four feet.^ Soinadova’s Sanskrit verses in the Dvipadi metre consist 
of four feet. 

Mayaniivayara or Madanavatura" is another Prfikrit metre used 
by Somadeva in a group of lyrical verses, in Book V, whicli describe the 
Karahata country. Each foot of this metro consists of four (janas of five 
mdtrds, as pointed out by Jlemacandra in his Chuii(li>uu-'<asauu, Chap. 4. 
Nanditadhya in his (jrdthdlal'itana^ calls the metro Caihilanana. The verses 
in question arc cited below ( p. 162 ) : 

#^55=JT?fq'i?^tuafz^^zT: i 

9im«ilnq»Iiqi^?n?qT?r«T: g^qon?TJTigft?r^n%fiq: 

srq'q5i?<»imerfg[^inf^c6tHq: i 

Prakrit metres are also used in the three lyrical panegyrics, two in 
honour of king Maradatta in Book 1 (verses 175-212) and one in honour of 
the Arhat in flook VllT, section 37, consisting of 28 verses. Somadeva's 
scheme consists of an opening verso or verses in Aryfi metre which he calls 
Varna; one verse in Miltra''' metre consisting of one line of 11 nidtrds and 

safrrkr ft qg'^qr-fkf, a' w-na;’ i ilce Comm, ou verso 154 

in qn5?r4W5R;(B. !.)• 

2 It Mil be seen that each verso has four foot and each foot twenty mdt't'Cis. Somadeva 
seems to follow Apabhramsa models. Ihe metre is known also as Kainin mohaua and 
occurs in tho Apabhranis'a poorii JSamdesamsaka (versos 81^, 83, 85). For example, 

II 83. The metre is discussed by Bhayani in h's Introduction to the poem, 
p. 58, Singhi Jain Series, Bombay 1945. Samdesardsaka has been attributed to the 
twelfth century a. d. 

3 Edited by Prof. Velankar in ABORT, Vol. XIV, pp. 1-38. 

4 There are five feet, and Homadova’s scheme is 15 + 11-1-15 + 12 4-15. Tlie Matra 
is an Apabhramsa metre and employed in Sarkdamrana/ifi ( vorsi's 18, 19, 24, 25 etc). 
In Apabhraiiisa poetry a Matra verse is often followed by a l4oha, and the whole is 
called Badda. The Prdkrta Paihgala describes seven varieties of Badda, that is, 
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another of 27 ; one or more verses with four feet of sixteen mdtras each, 
called by liiiii Cntuspadi; several verses in Paddhatika or Pajjhatika metre 
consisting of four feet of sixteen 'nidirds each, and each foot rhyming with the 
other and ending witli ii ja-ijana or sometimes four lagJms; and a 

concluding verse called Gliatta. It may be noted that the Pajjhatika is a 
popular metre in Apabbraihsa poetry. It is for instance, the prevailing 
metre of f\arfdymJac.K,i'!‘>i, of Kanakamara; wliile It has been pointed out that 
of the three hundred and fifty-four Kailavakas (verse-groups) in Dhanapala’s 
BhaviiayaUakalul, almost all with the exception of about seventeen are 
either in I*ajjhaf ikri or in Ailiaha metro, which is really a variety of Pajjha- 
tika.^ As regards the (Ihatta verse, in all narrative poems in Apabhraihsa 
the concluding con[)let of a, Kadavaka, is almost always callod Ghattii, Pihgala 
recognises a Gliatta metia' of G2 nm/ro.v (GI -f-Gl), and Srutasilgara saya in his 
commentary on i. 212 that there are twontyseven varieties of Ghatta, and it 
may consist of GO tndtrds and sometimes of G2 mdtrd>f. Of the three Ghattils 
in our work, two ( 1. 187 and 8. ;>7 ) consist of GO mdtrdtt, and in each half the 
first two sections of 10 and 8 mdrrds each have a caesura and rhyme with 
each other, so that each half of 30 vidtrds corresponds to a pada of the 
Caupaul described and illustrated in Prdki'ta Paivgala (1, 97 and 98), The 
remaining Ghatta (1. 212) is a two-foot 13vipadi Moth 28 'indtrds (C-1-4-1-4+4 
4-1-G) in each half." A reference to Apabhramsa poetry shows that a variety 
of metros may be used for the Ghatta verse. 

As regards tSomadeva’s scheme of arrangement, it seems to be 
based on Priikrit models. An arrangement similar to his is, for instance, 


of Matra; and tho composition of some of these resembles that of Somadeva’s verse. 
For instance, tho scheme of tho Carusout variety is 15 -p 11 15 + 11 15 ; that of 
llliadra is 15-1-12^-15 + 12 + 15; and that of liajasena is 15 + 12 + 15 + 11 + 15. 
Somadeva’s scheme rc[)rosents a slight variation of the Bujasena variety in respect 
of the number of lantrils in tlio second and fourth 2->^^das, the total number of matraa 
(G8) being the same. The following example of the metre is from SarAdem- 
rasaka ( verse 25 ) : 3^^ aig I 

UUf !!• this is followed by two lines of Doha. Tho scheme followed 

hero is 15 + 11+15 + 11 + 15 corresponding to tho CarusonI of Prakrta Paihgala, 
Tho Rajasomi scheme of 15 + 12 + 15 + 11 + 15 is also found in Samdeiaraaaka, as 
pointed out by llhayani (op. cit. ), p. 07. Tho Mfitra is believed to be a very old 
Apabhraii'isa metre, as it was known to Virahanka ( Vrltajalisamuccaya, JBBBAS, 
1929, p. pr ) who describes four different varieties of it, Carunotrl, Bahusen! etc. See 
Veliinkar : dpaWtmjbsrt Metres, Journal of the. University of Bombay, November 
19.3.'}, p. 50. 

1 See Introduction to Gune’s edition in O. 0. S., p. 28. 

2 See first definition of DyipadI in Prdkrta-Paingala. 
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found at tho beginning of Dhavala’s Ilarivctmmpurdn^’ composed in Apabhr-* 
arhia verse, as can bo seen from the extracts from tbat work given in 
Hiralal’s Catalogue of Sanshrit and Pnlh’it ManuHcripls in. C. P. and Berar 
(pp. 716 and 763). Wo have here a group of eulogistic verses beginning 
with a VannI (i. e. Varna I. 188 -90) followed by a MfitiTi ( J. 191 ) and other 
verses (Catuspadi I. 192, Paddhatika I. 193, 210-11 ) ending with a Ghatta 
(I. 212), One of the panegyrics addressed to Maradatta is reproduced below 
to illustrate the above scheme of arrangement followed Ity Somadeva. As 
we have already pointed out (see Chap. I), there was a considerable output 
of Apabhramsa poetry in and before Somadeva, ’s time ; and he has clearly 
borrowed Apabhramsa metres and applied them to Sanskrit verso for the 
sake of novelty. 

JTI^rr II f i 

II ’jq »Tf wqfu 3irJT%^ ^5niJi i 

qu 5i(%: sRi'siufiiif ii 

II 3rq i 

q^qi^uisrqonnrd?! i 
qgqq?r>jt?u%5%i? ii 

sFi^3tgq?jiftf^^q;qu ii 

smr II ^ q ^ q d t»qy ^uoRwr i 

Among comparatively rare Sanskrit metres employed by Somadeva 
may be mentioned the Mattebhavikridita used in 2.229. Tho metre of the 
following verse ( 1. 127 ) is uncertain. 

H JrpnrsTt h w si ^qkfiqi *1 w 5i>i'iT^fi:oil's^ i 

The verse is composed in a metre corresponding to the Krida metre described 
by Hemacandra in his Chandonusdsana, chap. 2, but in that metre the 12th 
and 13th syllables are heavy, whereas they are light in Somadeva’s verse. 
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IX ArdhasamasyA AND NAndI verses 

An interesting example of an Ardhasamasya verse, of which the first 
half is spoken by a court poet and the other half by the king, occurs in the 
description of sunrise in Book III. 

?T5rT — 

fiir *TiT !fT^: ^itfSrutqf^uiqf qu?fqfr scVtih; qiz® n 3. 19 

(The poet): “Sire, the Sun with its coral orb rises amid crimson rays. 
What is its lustre like ? ” (The king) : “ AVisc one, it resembles my own face, 
rod with fury, emerging above the battlefield overflowing with the foeman’s 
blood. ” Other examples of Ardhasamasya verses are found in later Kavya 
literature. There is, for instance, a scries of them in Naisadhacarita 4, 
102-9 and in Utpreksavallablia’s Mihdtana KCvoya (Paddhati 9). 

Nandi verses are imitated in 3. 122-124. As explained in the 
Ndtychsiistvcxi 5. 109 11., Nandi consists ot one or more benedictory verses 
recit> d by the stage-manager before the commencement of a dramatic 
performance ; and a Nilndi verse may contain eight or twelve padas or phrases 
{avantara-vakyas, according to Abhinavagupta ). In certain satirical 
verses on ministers of kings, attributed to a poet named Tarunililavilasa, 
the evil ways of a minister are represented as a drama, and three appropriate 
Nandi verses are added as a prelude. 

^ cTOT ^qif^qq^ifq' I n 

arqq^ i 

HfRjq I ^iqjqqif^^ qql u 

^ q I 

9fiqTqni.#^qiq uqr qq: I 3131^1 3lfq 5ll5q% q^s feq. q^, |, 

q SK^iiq^ci I cra«r- 

qaiqasrqii^j ii 

, X. Style 

As we have already remarked, Somadeva employs in his verse 
a simpler and more lucid style than in his prose ; and his poetry is, on 
the whole, free from the intricate and involved ideas and expressions 
that characterise his prose. He tells us in one of the opening verses of 
his romance (1. 27) that neither Vakrokti ( ornate speech) nor Svabhavokti 
(natural expression) alone pleases the wise who delight in a combination 
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of both; and this may be taken as a fair doseription of the principle 
underlying his own poetical style. Yet it should be remembered that 
Somadeva liberally uses tlic resources of the Kavya style, and his versos 
are sometimes marked by the complexities and conventionalism associated 
with that style. 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate the artificial conceits 
occasionally employed by Somadeva. In 1. 108 a king is told that his Fame, 
although it is an old eunu(;h, goes up to enjoy the starry Heaven, after 
enjoying all the Kegions of the sky (‘fame’ being neuter and ‘heaven’ and 
‘regions’ feminine in Sanskrit )k The description of battle scenes in 3. 
438 tf. is full of far-fetched and exaggerated conceits, and the picture of 
‘the violent battle’ in 3. 430 is made unreal by the poet’s anxiety to compare 
it to the rainy season. An instan<;o of how an otlierwlse beautiful verse 
is spoilt by an artificial conceit is provided by the following description 
of a young woman, which ends by figuring her as an enclosure for capturing 
Cupid, the elephant ( Book VII, section 31 ): 

Conceits like these are a common feature of the Kavya style in its later 
phases, and it must be said to the credit of Somadeva that he often shows 
laudable restraint and discrimination in the use of the many artifices resorted 
to by the jioets of his age. 

Citralarhkaras are absent in our work, and even slem or word-play, 
which adds to the intricacy of Somadeva’s prose, is but rarely used in his 
verse ; and only a few examples of it can be recorded. There is a pun on 
Tcharadanda in 3. 430, and the expression saddna has four meanings in 3. 312. 
Tho epithets in the verse quoted below (1. ’74) are simultaneously applied 
to three different things : dancing, dalliance with women and the royal court. 

Elaborate Rupakas are sometimes met with; for example, in 3. 380, 
381, wherein the women companions of Yasodhara in his summer sports are 
successively figured as ‘rows of woodland groves’ and ‘pools of water’. 


"V. \ W 
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H^ss^si^s^riscri: I 

f#rrr ii 

A typical Rfipaka is jard-rajalcl, Old Age fancied as a laundress whitening 
the hair\ reminding one oi rajanl-rajakz in Naimdhacar'ita 22. 113. 

A practical example of Samfisokti occurs in connection with the 
satire on ministers. We are told that certain wise people, being unable 
to express their sentiments regarding the ministers of a king openly, 
do so with the help of a Samasokti.^ 

3riNi^: i 

anftqt qrqHifiT? Hr ?i%*n «rai«in5iH: ii 3. 168 

‘ With confidence I await the auspicious day when the serpents on the 
sandal tree will go to ruin. Thanks to those wicked creatures living 
on the tree, no wayfarer ever seeks its shade.’ 

An important featui'e of Somadova’s stylo is the occasional but 
deliberate effort to attain lyriea' effect and the occasional use of rhyme 
(2.220, 3.428 etc.). JTe may be regarded to some extent as a precursor of the 
lyrical style which reached its full development in Jayadeva’s Gltagovinda; 
of this there is interesting evidence in the use of Apabhrarh^a metres 
in the three lyrical panegyrics considered in Section VIII (see above)* 
Rhyme is also used in isolated verses for lyrical effect (2. 75, 76 226 etc.). 
Repetition of the last letter in a series of epithets is sometimes practised 
to give a lyric tone to a verse. 

5 ^^ 5 ^ 1111511 ?% etc. 

etc. 

^ etc. 

Alliteration is freely used in many verses interspersed in the work, and 
the quick movement of such versos is invariably in keejiing with their 
lyrical qualities. Good use of onomatopoeia is made in the following 
description of elephants ( 3. 304 ) : 

JT55IT%% ?T5iI^ 5INBg[?5l%% sn5'»l: «T?f% II 


1 m 2 . 1 02. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Philosophical Doctrines 

A considerable number of philosophical doctrines is mentioned and 
discussed by Somadeva in Yai^astilabi. The first section (Kalpa) of Book 
VI is interesting as a summary of the theories of salvation propounded by 
different schools of thought, followed hy critical remarks on the opinions 
recorded by the author. The section is called Sammta-smytya-skldhdntdva- 
hodhana, ‘Elucidation of the doctrines of all the schools’, and Important as a 
collection of pliilosophical tenets current in the tenth century. Another set 
of opinions is recorded in Book V in the episode of Candakaritian andSudatta, 
in which the former and his companions give an exposition of tlie doctrines 
followed by them, while the latter indticizes and tries to refute all of them. 
If we add to these the various Jaina doctrines explained and discussed in 
Ya^astilaka, it will not be an exaggeration to describe the work as serving 
the purpose of a veritable compendium of the philosopliical speculations of 
the age The principal doctrines summarized in tlic romance are here 
grouped together according to the system to which they belong. 

vaishsika doctrines 

Somadeva refers to two classes of Vaisesika thinkers; the Tarkika 
Vaisesikas and the Saiddhanta Vaisosikas. The main diftcronce between the 
two schools of Vais'esika pliilosophy is that the Saiddliantas were Saivas or 
worshippers of biva^ and laid stress on faith; while the Tfirklkas were foll- 
owers of the Vaisesika system proper and laid stress on knowledge. The 
Saiddhantas held that salvation is the outcome of faith as manifested in 
initiation into the cult revealed by the omniscient Siva in his two aspects, 
corporeal and incorporeal. It may be mentioned in this connection that, 
according to Haribhadra’s Saddarsananamnccaii t (vv. 10,59), both the 
Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas were worshippers of Siva. Cluparatna mentions 
in his commentary four sects among the followers of Siva : Saivas, Pasupatas 
and two others, and adds that the Naiyiiyikas were called Saivas, while the 
Vaisejsikas were called Pasupatas. There was, however, a distinct school of 
Paiiupatas with doctrines of their own, and these do not seem to have been 

1 Tlio Siddhantas or tJin ^ivasiddhantas are tlie 6aiva scriptures, and the i^laivas were 

often called Saiddhantikas, o. g. in the Gurgi inscription of Praljodhas'iva >1111 

Chap. Xll’^ for this inscription. 

2 i’ Vol ll, p. 269. 
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directly connected with the Vaise§ika system. Somadeva himself, as we 
shall see, mentions their view of salvation separately. 

The Tarkika Vaisesikas, who do not seem to have been Saivas, held 
that salvation results solely from the knowledge of the categories based on 
an understanding of their similarities and dissimilarities; and the categories 
are Substance, Quality, Action, Generality, Particularity, Inherence and 
Non-existence.* Strictly speaking, this is not an accurate presentation of the 
Vaise^ika view. According to that system, salvation is the result of Dharma 
and knowledge of the categories is only a means to that end inasmuch as 
such knowledge produces Dharma^ of which the essence is nivftti or renunci- 
ation ; and this cannot be realised unless the nature of all objects, external 
and internal, is comprehended and the evils inherent in them grasped. Besides, 
Dharma cannot bring about salvation unless it is supported by the will of 
God. This is the interpretation of Sridhara in his Nydyakandall* Udayana 
says in his KiranCivall that salvation results from the realisation of the 
ultimate truth, revealed by the continuous practice of Dharma or renunciation 
according to the principles laid down in the Veda and other sacred texts, the 
knowledge of the categories being a preliminary discipline.® 

It is interesting to note that Somadeva, like Sivaditya, the author 
of Saptapadarthl, definitely includes Abhava or Negation among the cate- 
gories. It is wellknown that Kairida recognised only six categories, but 
from about the tenth century onwards writers on the Vaisesika system such 
as Sridhara and Udayana have emphasized the importance of Abhava f and 
others have given it its legitimate place among the categories. 

Somadeva attempts to define with precision the nature of salvation 
propounded by the Vaisesika system. He says that the followers of Kanada 
hold salvation to bo the absolute cessation uf the nine attributes of the Soul, 
namely, knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, virtue, vice and 

I enfls^- 

I’ Ibid. 

J The Praiastapada Bhamja says I dTf 

prdVRt’ (see below). Sridhara says ‘cTfar^d VW?? 

'rftq’5iruT5rR¥r • ema 

i 5nvPTg.<’ 

t Udayana says \ Jrf^qffqi^^I'sftql^^S'mf^iai I ^ 3 

Sridhara says 

24 
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mental impressions/ Somadeva illustrates this statement by quoting a verse* 
which tells us that, according to the sage Kanada, the nature of an emanci- 
pated being is the same as that of the soul, as it may be supposed to exist 
outside the body. — 

This is in conformity with what we know of the Vaisesika conception of 
salvation, which is also described as a quiescent condition comparable to a 
fire that has burnt up its fuel/ The actual number of the attributes of the 
soul given by yomadeva is immaterial, since the Bhasya of Prasastapada 
enumerates as many as fourteen of them.® The vital point is the complete 
loss of attributes in the state of emancipation. Sridhara says that salvation 
does not consist in eternal bliss but in the continued existence of the soul in 
its own pristine condition, divested of all specific attributes.* He meets the 
objection of Mandana that this kind of salvation is nothing but annihilation, 
by contending that the cessation of specific attributes does not amount to 
annihilation in the case of the eternal soul.’ Nevertheless, the view that 
salvation consists in the eradication of specific attributes is rejected in 
philosophical texts of diverse schools, e. g. in Sdmlhyasutras 5. 75, Bhojavrtti 
on 1 oyasutras 4. 33 and Bhasarvajha’s NydyasCtra.^ 

Somadeva makes some statements criticizing the Vaisesika views 
on salvation. He criticizes the Saiddhanta Vaisesikas by saying that faith 
alone cannot lead to salvation; the Udumbara fruit never becomes ripe on 
account of the faith of a hungry fellow. Further, if Mantras or mysiic texts 
brought about the purification of the Self, no one would undergo the hardship 
imposed by sell-disciplinc. Diksa or initiation, too, cannot bring about 
salvation, as it is seen that the worldly blemishes which existed before 
initiation persist even after the completion of the rite.’ As regards the 
Tarkika \ aisesikas, Somadeva criticizes their view that knowledge leads to 
salvation. Knowledge, he says, helps one to comprehend things, but 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


3 ^: Prasatta’ 

pada Bhasya. 

frTg;T4> %R«rf % i’ 

WRRtg I’ 

See Nauadhacarita, trjins., Appendix I, p. 497. 

i qr^ 5ir^fr n i 

qit iTFiT Sifk dw: II ^SJTSJ'JIRSr^ra; ^ ^>fT I ^ q^RpIr rIN m 

gfiji^R'ngii Pp. 270-271. 
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not to acquire them ; the mere perception of water, for example, does hot 
slake one's thirst.^ 

Somadeva offers some further criticism on the kind of salvation set 
forth by the Vaisesikas. The purport of what ho says is: it maybe readily 
admitted that there is no knowledge or bliss of a worldly character in 
salvation, but if it is assumed to be a condition in whicli knowledge is totally 
absent, what would be the character of the emancipated soul There cannot 
be a soul without knowledge, just as there cannot be fire without heat.* 
The opinion of the Yoga system of Pataujali is cited to show that knowledge 
exists in the state of salvation. Somadeva argues that sucli beings as 
Sadtisiva or Isvara cannot be lield to be worldly entities since they are 
omniscient, and if they are not worldly entities, they must be held to be 
emancipated beings. Now, Pataujali tells us that Isvara, who is untouched 
by worldly ties such as the Klesas, Karman and its effects, and impressions, 
possesses omniscience in an unlimited degree.® The example of Siva or 
Isvara, emancipated yet omniscient, thus shows that knowledge can co-exist 
simultaneously with salvation. SoUiadeva reinforces his argument by quoting 
a verse from Avadhuta,* addressed to Siva, in which universal knowledge is 
attributed t) the Exalted One, besides irresistible power, aversion to 
pleasure, contentment, self-control, supreme bliss and unimpeded energy. 
On these grounds Somadeva, like many other tliinkers, rejects the Vai^esika 
view of salvation as a colourless condition devoid of attributes. 

BUDDHIST DOOTBINKS 

a) As in the case of the Vai^e§ika doctrines, Somadeva makes throe 
different statements defining Buddhist views on salvation. Eirst, he seems to 
say that final release results from the practice of hhdvanii based on the 
realisation of nairdtmya,^ both of which are well-known Buddhist concepts. 
N'airatmya is non-existence of the self; man, according to the Buddhists, is a 
compound of material and spiritual aggregates known as skandhas. “ J ust as 
the word ‘chariot’ is but a mode of expression for axle, wheels and other 

1 ftRK^*T^s»ikf H crcJRweBinJi: i n 271. 

I ll l*. 272. Ms. A remarks; 

). 

3 ^ StRI ^Tf I qi«DUH?ir I 5^ 

ff5[43 1 ’ ^ h i” i*- 272. 

4 For the verse from Avadhuta see Chap. XVIII. 

6 See next Chapter for further 

details. 
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constituent members, placed in a certain relation to each other ; but,, when 
we come to examine the members one by one, we discover that,, in an absolute 

sense, there is no chariot; in exactly the same way, the words ‘living 

being ’ and ‘ ego ’ are only modes of expression for a complex of bodily and non- 
bodily constituents.” ^ Bhavana is meditation or cultivation, the highest of 
the three stages of spiritual training recognised by tlie Btiddhists, the other 
two being sraddha ( faitli ) and darmna ( sight, personal inquiry ). As Poussin 
says, “That is Faith, adhesion to the word of the Master. To ascertain this 
statement by personal inquiry is what is called Sight. Finally, to ponder 
over it until it becomes not only familiar, but actually always present to the 
mind, that is Cultivation.”" 

Somadeva ridicules the doctrine of hlidvauCi as a means to salvation. 
Anything and everything may Hash across the mind in the course of hhdvand 
or meditation ; if salvation were to result from meditation, any swindler would 
obtain it.® Somadeva in this connection quotes a verse which describes an 
imprisoned thief as declaring that he can clearly see his beloved’s face ( by 
force of meditation ), even though his eyes are closed and the prison locked 
up and it is pitchy dark inside.'^ 

The doctrine of nairdtmya is set forth also in the episode of 
Catidakarman (Book V) by the Buddhist Sugatakirti, one of the inter- 
locutors. He maintains that the belief in a Self is nothing but ‘ the certain 
blindness of a great delusion ’, and quotes two verses which declare the notion 
of the Self to bo the source of all evils : 

wuftr i snuff: ii 

“Whoso believes in a Self conceives lasting afleetion for it; from affection 
arises desire for pleasures, and desire hides all blemishes. Once there is the 
notion of the Self, there arises that of the not-Self, and from the distinction 
between one’s own self and others arise attachment and hatred. All evils 
originate, dependent on these two.’’ Vol. II, p. 252. 

Sugatakirti goes on to define the Buddhist view of salvation and 
calls it nirodha or cessation. He quotes a verse which says that, just as the 
flame of a lamp goes out without leaving any trace when the oil is used up, 

1 Yisuddhimayja cited in t’oussin: The Way to Nirva^, p. 42. 

2 Ibid. p. 159. 

3 u? I gfRcl glxR: ii P. 27 1. 

4 =d’ Otc. See Chap. XVIII. 
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similarly a man becomes calm without attachment, wlien passion is destroyed. 

*I«II I U«TI i?5T8jr^5t?5; sl5IT??ira 11 Ibid. 

Such being the ultimate end of man, Sugatakirti conies to the conclusion 
that all forms of religious austerities are nothing but .'■olf-toi-ture.^ He goes 
on to ijuote a verse which enumerates the live ombleins of folly: the 
authority of the Vedas, the theory of a Creator, liathing for religious 
purposes, the pride of caste, and self-mortification. — 

i?5iuT5n?i %iu n Ibid. 

Certain other verses are cited by Sugatakirti in support of sensual 
enjoyment;^ and the object of ymuadeva is to show Buddhism in an unfavour- 
able light, the theory of being n'presented as leading to materialism. 
The doctrine comes in for further criticism in Sudatta’s reply to Sugatakirti. 
The Buddhist monk recognises his alms-bowl, the houses of the donors, and 
himself as recipient of the alms: h w can he then believe in the non-existence 
of the Self?* If a man becomes extinct without leaving any trace, there can 
be nt continuity of lifo,'‘ and such a uniiiuc being cannot bn compared to 
anything else, for example, a lamp. Further, if an individual is liable to 
destruction at each successive moment (for, in the Buddhist view, man is not 
the same for two consecutive moments), how does he hold together a compact 
group like that of the sense organs ? How can impressions abide in something 
that is in a state of Ilux? Somadova, therefore, declares that the Buddhist 
doctrine is devoid of all proof, and as such (iannot provide a basis for the 
regulation of dharrna and adharmaJ’ The Buddhist, after denying the 
existence of the visible Self, might vociferously maintain the existence of 
some unseen principle ( for example, the shaudkus ), but his position would be 
no better than that of tho potter who asserted that his donkey had two horns, 
but his neighbour’s ox had none 1” Sudatta then attacks the Buddhist 
doctrine that there is rebirth but no transmigration of a soul. 

2 See ciiap. xviii. 

3 dtsfr qrq «hts^ ii Voi. it, 

p. 256. 

4 The Jaiiia critic misiiniler.siand.s the bii'-niftcance (>£ Nirodlia, and wrongly interprets 

it as annihilation without any se<|uel »Seo next Clmptor for the correct 

meaning of Nirodha. 

wrqrul uisr# ^ qteriq; ii f. 257. 

6 SBMqruwqfetk ii ibid. 
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?rq:?J5?rRH!Tia9JT^«» ?Br wqtsfe qfipr: ii 

“The Buddhist maintains that neither ‘1’ nor any one else exists nor does 
bondage, as a rule, result from Icarmcm in this life nor does a man reap the 
consequences of his actions after death. If so, why does a monk, bent on 
austerities, worship shrines and the like? Or, perhaps, there is no scope for 
austerities here. The fool is simply deluded by cheats. ” (Vol. If, p, 257) 

h) The ancient Bmldhist doctrine of Nirvana is also mentioned by 
Somadeva. He states that, according to the Buddhists, emancipation consists 
in the emergence of a detached frame of mind,* and quotes two verses in 
illustration of the doctrine : 

f^5r ST 5Eif^f3:fi[TFr JT i 

q«ri 5nf^cn^ ii 

f^5r q q sTT^cift^^ i 

3ft?T^«ir ^^isjTnTi; %Tt5i^irr 5itf5em ii 

“The flame of a lamp, when the oil is used up, goes not to any of the four 
quarters nor to any point between nor earthwards nor skywards. Ceasing 
to burn, it simply becomes extinct. Just so a sentient being, when his 
passion is destroyed, goes not to any of the four quarters -nor to any point 
between nor earthwards nor skywards. Becoming calm, he simply attains 
peace.” (Vol. II, p. 270)^ 

The end of passion (kle^a) is often represented as nirvana in early 
Buddhist texts. The Ue^as are moha ‘delusion’, rdga ‘lust’ and dosa ‘hatred 
or malice’. We read, for instance, in the Samyuttanikdya XXXVIII. I: yo 
kho dvuso rdgakkhayo domkkhayo mohakkhayo idam vuccati nibbdnarh ti. The 
end of lust, hatred and delusion is here called Nirvana. The nature of 
Nirvana is discussed in the Milindapariha^ which describes it as a condition in 
which no evil dispositions can grow.'* Nirvan:* is supreme bliss, in which the 
burning heat of the threefold fire (lust, malice and delusion) is totally 
absent.® As water allays the thirst of men and beasts, so does Nirvana 
allay the thirst of craving after lusts, craving after future life, and 

1 l’ l** 270. See uext Chapter for another 
reference to this definition by a Jaina writer and its interpretation. 

2 See also Chap. XV 111. 

3 See 2Vl 3 Questions of Kiny Milindu, trans. by Rhys Davids, Part II, pp. 190, 195, 
197, 203.. Tlie extracts in Pali are from the Devanagari edition of the text, 
Bombay 1910. 
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craving after worldly prosperity.* Nirvana is thus “a state of mind to be 
realised and enjoyed by a man here, on this earth, in this life, and in 
this life only’’.* If grounded in virtue, and mentally alert, “the man who 
orders his life aright, wheresoever he may be, will realise Nirvana.”® It 
is peace beyond compare.* 

In the Buddhist view, it is immaterial to ask what becomes of the 
emancipated saint after he has passed away. In the Aggi-Vacchagotta-sutta 
of the Majjhimanikdya, Vacchagotta is asked by the Buddha whether he can 
tell in what direction an expiring fire goes, whether to east, west, north or 
south. The reply is na upali, the question does not applJ^ The fire has 
simply gone out for lack of fuel to sustain it. Similarly, it is pointed out, 
everything by which the emancipated saint might be denoted, has passed 
away, has been completely extirpated; ‘reborn does not apply to him nor not 
reborn nor any combination of such terms’.’ 

Nirvana is in a sense freedom from rebirth. The man who sees the 
peril in the cycle of births (pavatt ), says the Milh ■htpai'iha, realises that it 
is all “burning, and blazing, full ol pain and of despair”, and yearns for a 
state In which there is no becoming (appavatta), and concentrates his mind 
on it; and, after mighty endeavour, having gone far beyond the cycle of 
existence, attains freedom from samsdra° “And when he has gained that, 
the man who has ordered his life aright has realised Nirvana.’” 

The only criticism which Somadeva offers in respect of the Buddhist 
view of Nirvapa is that the soul which remains imperishable through a long 
succession of births cannot become extinct in the state of salvation.® Somadeva’s 
criticism is, however, beside the mark, as Nirvana is not salvation to be 
enjoyed by an imperishable soul after death. As Rhys Davids says, “the 
parts and powers of the perfect man will be dissolved, and no new being will 
be born to sorrow. The wise will pass away, will go out like the flame of a 
lamp, and their Karma will be individualized no longer 

1 ‘3T5fi 

i’ 

2 Ibid. p. 181. f. n. 1. 

3 ‘jffiii ft gjqnqfeqsit i’ 

4 Cf. ‘aigwi; Ariyapariyemna SuUa, 

Majjhima-Nikdya (26). 

5 Seo Further Dialogues of the Buddha^ Vol. I, pp. 343, 344. 

6 r See Rhys Davids; Pali-Fnglish Dictionary under 
pavatta. 

7 The Qttestiona of King Milinda (op. cit.), p. 201. 

8 smg; i *r«r^r gq?rwiqf fn-’ ii I*. 272. 
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So the living, moving bofly of the perfect man is visible still, though its cause 
has ceased to act : but it will soon decay and die and pass away ; and as no 
new body will bo formed, whore life was, will bo nothing”.* 

Nirvana corresponds in fact to jiranmuhtatd, and this interpretation 
seems to have boon well-known in the tenth century. Utpala, a writer of the 
Kasmir school of Saivism, who lived about this time, defines Moksa as jlvun- 
mvMatd, and (jiiotcs in illustration a Buddhist verse, among others, which 
says that saihstha consists in a state of mind sullied by lust and other impuri- 
ties ; while freedom from such a condition constitutes Moksa.’ 

c) The third lm])ortant reference to Buddhist doctrine is that to the 
Madhyamika theory of Void (srmt/atd), which Somadeva attributes to “cer- 
tain Buddhists who are regular cheats, and have invented the pervasive 
darkness of tifm.yatd ” The following definition of sanyutd is quoted in 
Ycts^ast Hal'd VI. 1 (]), liC'J); 

The purport of the verso is that there is no reality external or 
Internal ; hence the realisation of Void is the highest good, transcending as it 
does tl 0 range of the intellect. It is doubtful whether Somadeva fully 
appreciates the significance of the theory of as interpreted by Naga- 

rjuna and Candvakirti in the M<.ulliyamahal-drikds and the Frasannapadd 
commentary respectively. The sum and substance of the doctrine is that 
iiinyatd is nothing hut the law of causation known as pratitya-samntpuda, that 
is, wdiatever is subject to cause and condition is really unborn, has no real 
origination, and is hence called silvya or void.'* All objects have only a 
relative existence like a mirage or a magic show or a dream ; and the doctrine 
of sunya is called madhyanidka or the middle doctrine, because it avoids the 
two extremes of existence and non-existence.' The doctrine is such that it 

1 Buddhism, p. 114 (S. P. C. K, 1903), 

2 ‘^il- ii’ Spandapradipika 

p. 7 ( Vizianagmm Sanskrit Series). 

4 Jf: JffkRfHHgcMK*' ffi l nr ll Madhyamakakarika 

24. 18. Oandrakirli .says; U 
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5 ‘irrJnnrJUTf'^TtiRnRsfTr i5fi%ifir: iTrr»fl: i^K'rqfe^ir v-q 

Jifhfegqji'^r (('hap. 7). ‘ei^^r 

'?giferc^iferq3:q;r^Tnniwns(i n (Uhap. 15). Cf. 

I n ^adhyamakakarika 15. 10. 
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must be realised in one’s own heart, and hence described as unexplained by 
speech and beyond the range of mental comprehension.^ Nirvana, according 
to the Madhyamika school, is nothing but the realisation of iunyata^ which 
consists in the cessation of the complex of worldly notions known as 
prapahca* 

Somadeva has a fiing at the doctrine of void, when he says that if a 
follower of the Sunya theory tries to establish it by means of independent 
proofs, he will be contradicting his own theory that ererythiiKj is sunya ‘void’ 
‘non-existent.’® The Madhyamikas are, however, careful to point out that 
what they maintain is not ahhCiva, non-existence, but the relative existence of 
things: they recognise neither eternal ism nor annihilationism.* 

SSmKHVA DOCTRINES 

There are two statements defining the Silmkhya view of salvation in 
Yasastilaka VI. 1. The first is that salvation results from discrimination 
between Matter ( Prakrti ) and the Self (Purusa).® The second is that salva- 
tion is the condition in which the Self subsides in the pristine state ( of pure 
consciousness) after the cessation of intellect, mind and egoism, resulting in 
the destruction of the sense organs.® The expression, tadil clras^uh svarupd- 
'vasthdnaniy is borrowed from the Yogastitras 1. 0. The idea of the soul 
abiding in itself after the cessation of all mental and intellectual processes 
occurs in Sdmlchyasutms 2. 34.’ 

In the episode of Camlakarmau ( Book V ), Sarhkhya doctrines are 
represented by Asuri who quotes the following verse on the S uhkhya com 
ception of the Self ( p. 250 ) : 

ft?!: I »I>I5I gHig; II 


1 ■ Candrakirti (18. 9) says: l’ 

2 Candrakirti on Madhyamakakarika 18. 5, 
Properly speaking, salvation results from the destruction of Karma and the Klcias^ 
but the latter spring from Vikalpas or fanciful idof»s, and these again from prapanca^ 
which is eradicated only on the realisation of Sunyata. Nagarjuna says: 

?i4|?rr ^ ll 18. 5. Candrakirti says: ^ 

i’ 

3 ntw? HPT«rrft jrarniT: i ??ripiriri I4^%r n 272. 

4 See above. 

5 ^ >’ 1’- 269. 

6 3^: 1* i*. 270. 
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Asuri explains that Prakrti contaminates the Self, even though composed of 
bliss, like a piece of crystal, with such manifestations as intellect, egoism 
and the like, which bring in their tmin pleasure, pain and illusion. When 
the Self comes to realise the nature of Prakrti, its connection with the 
latter, comparable to that of fire with an iron ball, comes to an end ; and the 
Self attains Kaivalya which means the cessation of all connection with know- 
ledge and objects of knowledge.^ Asuri then declares that since salvation 
results simply from discrimination between Prakrti and the Self, it is useless 
to perform religious austerities ; and one should therefore eat, drink, and be 
merry, and follow ones’ inclination : 

sigUSTN I ^ UW II 

This looks like a satire on the Samkhya theory of salvation, but 
similar views are expressed in an authoritative text like the Mdtharavftti on 
the Sdriikhyahdrikds ( 37 ), where it is stated that, according to Kapila, a man 
has no prescribed duties ; and final beatitude results solely from the knowledge 
of the twentytive principles recognised by the Samkhya system. The Mdiha- 
ravrtti then (quotes a verse very similar to that put in the mouth of Asuri: 
f ut? ^91 ^ ^ I ^1% ^ II 

Sudatta criticizes some of the Samkhya tenets in his reply to Asuri. 
If, as the Samkhyas hold, bondage and salvation, pleasure and pain, and 
activity and retirement belong to Prakrti, what is the use of postulating the 
existence of a Self?* Further, the Siimkhya doctrine involves a number of 
self-contradictions. The Self never acts, yet it enjoys the fruits of action; 
it is devoid of action, yet adopts an attitude of indifference ; it is eternal, yet 
comes into temporary association with Prakrti ; it is bound up with Prakrti, 
yet separates itself from the latter; it is pure, yet it is connected with the 
impure body; and it is called bliss, though it has no attributes.* Besides, 
if the Self is eternal and without any form, it can have no connection with 
actions producing their results, just as the sky can have no connection with 
binding ropes.* 

In VI. 1 also there is some criticism of Samkhya views. Somadeva 
asks how it is possible to discriminate between the Prakpti and the Self, both 

-TTr i’ l*- 250. 

2 i ^nu; gu: P- 253. 

4 siwdNn: n 

I g grR m P. 253. 

4 I ejk<T i|*jm!T5TW Tgrfii: II P. 254. 
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eternal and pervasive.* He seems also to criticize the Sfufikbya theory that 
the self continues to exist without any knowledge or mental process after the 
cessation of its connection with the material world." He points out that the 
Self is bound to have unlimited knowledge even in its pristine state, once the 
impurity of Karma is removed, in the same way as the Self has knowledge of 
things in dreams that come true.* Tlie analogy of dream consciousness 
is continued; and Somadeva contends that even a blind man can see things in 
a dream, and it is therefore wrong to suppose that the emancipated Self can 
have no knowledge, being without any sense organs.* It is but natural that 
the intellect should reveal the entire range of objects, like the rays of the sun, 
once the screen of Karma is destroyed. 

VEDANTA doctrines 

There are two references to Vedanta doctrines in Yni>astUaka VI. 1. 
First, it is stated that, according to the Vedantins, salvation takes place when 
Nescience, which brings about the cognition of endless divergences, is 
destroyed as the result of the realisation of the Absolute.® Secondly, all 
living creatures are merged in the Absolute after the final annihilation of the 
body, just as the space enclosed within a jar is merged in universal space 
after the breaking up of the jar.* 

Somadeva criticizes the above doctrines thus. First, if all divergence 
is dismissed as Nescience, how can the varied character of the world be 
explained, with its palpable manifestations of birth, death, pleasure and the 
like ?® Secondly, if the Absolute alone exists and nothing else, why is there 
no cessation of the waves of worldly phenomena? Why is the universe 
distinctly seen? W^hy is it not merged in the Absolute, just as the space 
enclosed within a jar is merged in universal space ?® The Vedantins also say 
that the Supreme Soul is one, though it abides in each individual: it is seen 
both as one and many, like the moon and its reflections in water. The 

1 w ii I*. 271. 

2 See above. , 

3 JTr& jmiprfcl HeWif I r* 272. Ms. a says; 

4 jpr I ^ ii P. 272. 

5 <TPr 1 sr 11 P. 273. 

6 1’ P- 269. 

7 ‘gt?T ^«ir 5n«k 'i^ Stf?t 1’ !*• 270. 

8 sura-: 1 11 P. 272. 

9 H I 5Dra; 11 P. 273. 
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comparison is, however, fallacious, because the moon is seen as one in the 
sky and as many elsewhere in the form of reflections ; but the undifferentiated 
Absolute is nowhere seen apart from the diversities of the visible world.^ 

JAIMINiVA DOCTRINES 

Somadeva refers to the Jaiminiyas or the followers of Jaimini, who 
declare that the mind is by nature impure like charcoal and collyrium, and- 
ean never be purified/ This opinion is expressed also by Dhiimadhvaja in 
the episode of Canilakarman and Sudatta., and he deduces from it a sensualist 
conception of life. Ho maintains that just as charcoal, though rubbed, never 
becomes white, similarly the mind, impure by nature, never becomes pure/ 
Further, there is no lieavon in the guise of another world for which it is 
worth while to perforin religious austerities; tlio real heaven is the ardent 
mutual love of a maiden of twelve and a youth of sixteen !“'■ Dhiimadhvaja 
goes on to ridicule those who forsake the jileasuros of the senses and strive 
for pain I'ather than pleasure. 

The opinions of Dhriniadhvaja are controverted by Sudatta. If the 
mind or the inner faculty is iuipure, why does Kumarila in offering salutation 
to Siva describe him as being composed of pure knowledge '/ Sudatta then 
cites a verso which declares the existence of the eternal soul: it is interwoven 
with all things, yet not in contact with anything, and its nature is ever pure 
as the sky, m — 

a P.254 

» 

The sage concludes by saying that just as a gem tarnished by impurities 
can be cleansed with effort, and ore turned into gold by a process of 
manufacture, similarly the Self can be liberated from passion by those who 
are well-meaning and resort to the canon of the Arhats,'’ 

sr^f: i ^ sr^i ii P. 273. 

3 3Tigf%T; l rW II I*- 250. 

4 ‘;t ^'rr '^1^- 

1 5ft%: II’ P- 251. 

5 f i w: 

II’ See Chapter XVIIl. 

6 jjar^g'^fTTNTrf ?ivrat ne’n^'nt ^ 
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The JaiminTya doctrine is criticised also in VI. 1. Somadeva says 
that removal of impurities involves transformation of character, and this can 
be brought about through the operation of the appropriate causes as in the 
oaS'e'Of gems and pearls.^ 

OaRVaKA DOOfRlNKS 

Somadeva refers to the Barhaspatyas or the followers of Brhaspati 
and calls them the leaders of all the Nastikas or materialists, popularly known, 
as the Ca.rvakas. According to them, dhavmas or qualities may be said to 
exist only if we can be sure of the existence of a Dharmin, ‘one who possesses. 
dharmas, that is, the Self. Similarly, there is no other world than this, 
because no one lives after death. The question of salvation thus does not 
arise.^ The Barhaspatyas then regard emancipation as a myth. 

In the episode of Candakarman and Sndatta, the former sets forth' 
Garvaka doctrines. He declares that those who believe in the rebirth of tf 
dead man, those who believe in a Dharma whoso result is unseen, and those ’ 
who believe in a soul apart from the body are people who ‘see blues and' 
yellows’.® The four elements, constituting the body, and moved by the" 
live breaths, produce consciousness,* just as substances like flour-w'ater,'- 
molasses, and the Dhataki creeper possess intoxicating properties, and- 
just as the combination of lime, betel and areca-nut produces a red colour. 
Consciousness lasting from birth to death never reemerges, once it has 
reached its term, like a leaf fallen from the tree. Since there is no life after 
death,® and the living creatures are like bubbles of water, all painful efforts 
(such as religious austerities) are futile.® “One should therefore live 

i ii P. 271. 

I’ P* 269. 

^ <i5p!fpfT ^ 

cfi(% II P. 253. 

Empedocles likewise taught that “ it is , by these ( elements ) men think and feel 
pleasure and pain”. Thought, like sense-perception, is only a function -of the body, 
which is composed of the elements (fire, air, water and earth). Burnet: JSarly Greek 
PhiloBophy, p. 247 ; Zeller: Outlines of (he History of Greek Philosophy, p. 57. In his 
religious teaching, however, Empedocles laid stress on the doctrine of transmigration 
of souls. 

The important Jewish sect of the Sadducees denied ‘the survival of the soul— 
it perishes with the body — and the rewards and punishments in Hades.* Moore: 
Judaism, Vol. II, p. 317. 
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merrily as long as one lives: no one can escape death, and the body, burnt 
to ashes and extinct, never returns.” 

Sudatta while criticizing the above doctrines tries to establish the 
existence of the Self and continuity of births. He cites three factors in favour 
of his contention. First, a new-born child, just after his birth, sucks his 
naother’ s breast, which cannot be explained otherwise than by supposing 
the continuity of impressions acquired in a previous birth.* Secondly, it is 
seen that certain persons become evil spirits after death. Thirdly, there 
are people who can remember their previous lives.® Fourthly, no sentient 
being ever originates from the elements. Hence the conclusion that the 
Self exists, eternal, and conscious of the manifestations of Matter.® 
Further, it is seen that the body, the sense organs, and the intellect exist 
only so long as the Self exists, and decay as soon as the Self departs. The 
Self might be supposed to be non-exisent if the body and the sense-organs 
continued to exist even after death, but as this does not take place, the 
dependence of the body upon the Self must be accepted as true.* The fact is 
that the Self is not composed of the elements ; it possesses qualities different 
from theirs. Besides, if the Self were composed of the elements, the latter 
would also cease to exist when the former ceased to exist.* The Self 
has characteristic qualities such as knowledge, pleasure and pain; and the 
elements, too, for example, earth, air and fire have their own distinctive 
qualities ; upholding, impelling and burning respectively.® 

Some are of opinion that a bilious constitution produces among other 
things intelligence and intellect, but the theory cannot be accepted as valid. 
Increase or decrease of intelligence may be due to a corresponding excess or 

l ’ P. 253. It will be seen that the Carvika 
here recognises only four elements; water, air, earth and ftre. See also next Chapter 
(section on the Barhaspatyas). 

1 Sallustius, a Greek writer of the fourth century a. d., employs a similar argument in 
support of transmigration of Souls. “The transmigration of souls can be proved from 
the congenital afflictions of persons. For why are some born blind, others paralytic, 
others with some sickness in the soul itself?” Sallustius: On the Gods and 
the worlds Eng. trans. in Murray ; Five Stages of Greek Religion^ pp. 241-267. 

2 Empedocles likewise speaks (fr. 129) of a man of rare knowledge, believed to refer 
to Pythagoras, who could remember what happened ten or twenty generations before, 
Burnet {op, ciU)^ p. 224, 

3 hHRR: II P. 371. 

4 gfe I ?Trf% mi n P- 257. 

5 ^ ^ n Ibid. 

6 SJTRJR; I H Ibid. 
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deficiency of bile, just as fire waxes and wanes in proportion to the quantity of 
fuel consumed, but the sharpness of intellect is always seen to be due to study 
and learning at the feet of a teacher: to deny this is to contradict 
what is self-evident. In any case, there cannot be any causal relation 
between bile and intelligence, because there might be plenty of intelligence 
even when bile is totally absent, 

It follows therefore that the mind cannot bo a product or attribute 
of the body nor can it be identical in composition with the body.^ 

pAsdpata doctrines 

Somadeva tells us that, according to the Pasupatas, ritual alone leads 
to salvation, meaning thereby the system of ritual prescribed in the religious 
texts of the Pasupatas. The chief Pasupata practices mentioned by him are 
smearing the body with ashes in the morning, at noon and in the evening, 
adoration (of the idol or the phallus of Siva or Pasupati), ceremonial ofi’ering 
of water-pots { probably before the idol ), circumambulation from left to right, 
self-humiliation and other processes.^ 

Somadeva does not explain any of the practices mentioned above, 
but we can understand most of them with the help of the commentary on the 
Oanctkdrikd of Bhasarvajna, who flourished about the middle of the tenth 
century, and was probably a contemporary of Somadeva.’ It may be noted 
that the Ganctkdrikd is one of the very few works on the Pasupata system so 
far published, and both the text and the commentary thereon have been 
quoted in the brief account of the Pasupata school in the Sarvadfxr^ana- 
sarhgraha. Passing references to Pasupata doctrines are found also in the 
commentaries and sub-commentaries on the Veddntasutras 2. 2. 37 and 
specially in the Agcmctprdmdnyci' of Yamunamuni, the teacher of Ramanuja; 
but perhaps the best extant account of the system is found in the commentary 
called Ratnatikd on Bhasarvajna’s Ganakdi'ikd.* 

As regards the religious practices of the Pasupatas mentioned by 
Somadeva, the Ratna commentary refers n'^t only to the smearing of the 

ii x x x x i?? ir i 

hutOrt ;ir?5!p:?rfHvr ur?: 11 P- 258. 

2 P-269. 

3 See also next Chapter. 

4 The Pasupata Sutras with the Bhi%§ya of Kaundinya ha.s recently been published in 
Trivandrum Sanskrit fcSeries. 
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body with ashes, three times a day, but to the habit of sleeping on such 
Rshes in the shrine of the deity, and mentions also the custom of ceremonial 
circumambulation in the course of the devotions.^ Ijya is ‘worship’, 
• adoration’, the word being found in the Rcitna commentary in connection 
with the worship of the phallus of Siva.* Atmavidambana or self-humiliation 
refers to a group of curious and ludicrous practices calculated to bring the 
devotee into contempt. 

The Ratna commentary says that these practices are designed to 
create a feeling of disrespect [apamdna) in the minds of the people in order 
that the devotee may suffer humiliation, apamdna being compared to a 
forest-fire and regarded as something desirable, probably because it destroys 
one’ s pride and teaches one to be meek and mild.® This is no doubt a very 
curious method of inculcating humility; and we are also^told that the devotee 
should indulge in certain antics in full view of a crowd, like an actor on the 
stage.* The practices in question are Tcrdthmm or pretending to be asleep 
while awake ; spaiidaua or shaking the limbs like one sufi’ering from an 
epileptic fit ; mandana or walking like a lame inau ; ^rfigdrana or indulging in 
amorous gestures as if at the sight of a beautiful young woman ; apitatanma 
or acting in a disgraceful manner like one devoid of commonsense; and 
apitadbhdsana or uttering incoherent and meaningless words. 

1 E- g-i • srj^wr- 

»r 5 T%q fqk i 

i rirr: 3q?c«n?T i ^rrg it%: u???? wr 

srgjt ’fq- i’ ‘ srinwr srmJTP# 

giqlg’ etc. This is mentioned prior to the nightly vigil in the shrine of the god 
(p. 19), See under verse 7. 

2 ‘gfSgs^JT 5qT<jqmg’ etc. Ijya may also be equivaleat 

to Yaga, a technical term of the Fa^upatas. The entire ritualistic process is called 
Carya which is the means to Dharma. Carya is composed of Dana, Yaga and Tapa. 
Dana is self-surrender to the deity accompanied by salutations. Yaga is the proper 
execution of the prescribed ritualistic acts such as smearing the body with ashes. 
Tapa is patient endurance of sufEering in the discharge of one’s religious duties. See 
Jiatnatika under verse 7. Carya is called also Vidhi and defined as 

fqjqrugf- with which may be compared the definition of Vidhi cited in next Chapter 
( section on Fasupatas ). Carya is described also as twofold : vrala and the dvarae. 
Smearing the body with ashes, sleeping over them, offerings, japa and pradaksii).a 
constitute vrata. The dvaras are the practices known as krathana, spandana /?tc. 



^ I’ 

4 ‘ 31^5 3r4 Hzf sKi«r*n^ f • ’ 
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Salvation, according to the Pa^upatas, is not only cessation of pain 
but the acquisition of unlimited supernatural powers; but as far as can be 
judged from the scanty literature available on the doctrines of the Pciupatas, 
salvation in their view does not solely depend upon ritual, as alleged by 
Somadeva. Carya or ritual^ is no doubt a very important facto” in the 
Pasupata system, but nevertheless it is only one among the five updyas 
or means of attaining perfection in the religious life.* It is, however, 
possible that Somadeva may be referring to contemporary Pasupatas, who, 
like all followers of ritualistic systems, may be supposed to have laid 
particular emphasis on Caryii or Vidhl as a means of ejuancipation. 

Carya, also called carl and t ldhikriyd, is fully explained in Kaundiuya’a 
commentary on the Pasupata (Saims 2, 13 ; 3, 2 ; 4. 2 etc. It comprises the 
entire ivange of Pasupata practices which are of two kinds: public and private, 
The public ju-aotices aro the peculiar ones mentioned above, and tho devotee 
who undertakes them in the ])rese’^oo of all is called vyahtdeura. The private 
observances aro those which he ca, cries out unseen by others and known as 
vroita ; hence ho is culled gudhavrata, 

Tho practices of hrdthana, man^ana^ and the rest are designed to 
hold up tho devotee to ridicule and make hini accustomed to humiliation, 
insults and censure. Thoy are calculated to promote indifference to the world ; 
and there is also the curious belief that the devotee thereby acquires the reli- 
gious merit of the onlookers Avho insult him, and transfers, his own sins to them,* 
The Pasupata devotee who is totally devoid of worldly ties is enjoined to go 
about like a man not in his senses, oven like a mad man, whoso true nature 
remains unrevoalod to the people at large,* The indiginties which ho willingly 
suffers appear to take the place of tho austerities recognised by other schools. 
The Pasupata Sutras 3, 18, 19 declare, for instance, that while undergoing 
humiliation, the devotee, conversant with the truths, achieves tho full measure 
of austerities. Tho inculcation of humility is no doubt the main purpose of 

3 smrurg'n^iTs va fitfVerrJ ii Gavaksrika (7). The 

five recognised means of attainnig the Idhhas or ways of perfection are ^dsa or 
intellectual discipline including the thorough comprehension and realisation of the 
tenets of the school and the effort to carry them into practice; carya or ritual; 
religious meditation; concentration of the mind on Siva as a regular and constant 
process ; and the favour of the deity. See also next Chapter. 

3 Kaundinya uses the form marjitana, 

4 3. 3-9. 

5 4. 6, 8. 

26 
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these practices ; as we care told that lack of pride born of caste^ and social 
standing is superior to all tho Yantras, by which are meant sacrificial rites and 
privations such as prolonged tastings.^ It may be noted that the Pa^upatas, 
unlike the later Vjrasaivas, recognise the caste-system. The devotee is 
invariably referred to as a Brahmana, and it is forbidden to talk to a Sudra,^ 
But tho devotee must discard pride of birth ; and the Piisupata way of life, 
characterized by a complete disregard for personal and social decorum, is 
designed to result in eradication of caste rules and intensification oivctiTdgyoty 

Tho private jiracticcs known as vrata are resorted to in tho dyatana^ 
that is, any place sacred to Siva where the devotee may choose to reside, 
Ho must ‘bathe’ liiinsolf with ashes three times n day, sleep over a bed of ashes, 
and cleanse himself when necessary with the holy ashes (^annsndna). Ho may 
not wear a wreath of fresh flowers, but take uji only such flowers as have been 
offered to the idol of Siva. As part of his devotions, ho does mental obeisance 
to tho deity (uctmaskdra), meditates on the sacred formulas, and resorts to 
certain practices which are again peculiar to the Pasupata sect. In tho shrine 
of the deity, he breaks out into loud laughter, sings songs in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
in honour of Siva, and indulges in dancing. He makes also a sound called 
^umduthhara ( called also Imdukhdra in later texts ) resembling the bellowing 
of a bull and produced by joining the tip of the tongue to the palate.® Singing 
and dancing as a medium of religious fervour are well-known in the history of 
I’eligion. AVo may refer, for instance, to the early Christian sect of the 
Euchites, or Massalians, who, like the Pasupatas, were quietists, lived on alms 
and had no possessions. They spent all their time in prayers, and indulged in 
frenzied dancing.® Sects like tho Massalians had no organisation, but appear 
to have led a loosely knit communal life. The Piisupata devotions, on the 
other hand , wore individual and carried out in seclusion. 

Ijydy as explained above, is adoration; and the worship of Siva is no 
doubt the central feature of the Pasupata cult. But ijyd properly means 
ydgcff ‘sacrifice’ ; and the Pasupatas have their own interpretation of what 
sacrifice is. Kaundinya says that Yaga is hlidvand or mental concentration on 

1 Kaunclmya 4. 9. 

2 1. 13. 

3 Kaundinya 3. 11 saya: 

4 ft ft^^^^ll’ quoted by 

Kaundinya 1. 7. 

5 Details in Kaundinya 1. 8. 

6 The Massalians who have been called ‘Christian fakirs* first appci^rd on the 
borders of Syria and Armenia in the latter half of the fourth century, and 
spread to Syria and Asia Minor. Kidd: A History of the Churchy Vol. II, p. 373. 
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Mahe^vara to the exclusion of any other deity/ Further, we have the 
doctrine of atiyajana or higher sacrifice in contrast to kuyajanct or the inferior 
sacrificial rites of the Vedic religion, so called on account of himsd and other 
defects inherent in them. The atiyajana is, however, nothing more than the 
Padupata scheme of discipline comprising the religious practices collectively 
known as Caryd? 

The Pas'upatas had, as a matter of fact, no elaborate ritual like that 
of the Saivas, who had their Agamas, Tantras and Paddhatis dealing with the 
subject. They worshipped Siva, the lingam or any other image of the god, 
Vrsadhvaja, S'ldapani, Nandi or Mdhdkdla. An important proviso laid down 
in the Pasupata Sutras is that the worshipper should have in view the 
Dak§inamurti of Siva, that is, he should stand on tlie southern side of the 
deity, turning his face towards the north.® Stress is also laid on the 
meditation of the Pranava ; and the devotee repeats various holy mantras 
which invoke the different aspects of Mahesvara.* The Sadhaka no doubt 
worships the image of Siva, but nis attention is directed to the incorporeal 
aspect of the deity. Pasupata worship is really self-surrender ( atiddiva ) to the 
Supreme Being, wdio is without any sense organ, beyond the senses, pervasive 
and self-existent; who sees without eyes and liears without ears; has no 
intellect, but has nothing outside the scope of His knowdedge; and knows all, 
but has no knower.* 

Somadeva criticiizes the Pasupatas by pointing out that religious 
acts are useless without knowledge and faith. He opines that if a man 
is devoid of knowledge, his action is barren of result : the blind may enjoy the 
shade of a tree, but not the beauty of its fruits. Further, knowledge is 
useless in the case of one who is lame, that is, unable to act, and so is action 
in the case of a blind unbeliever; it is the combination of knowledge, action 
and faith that leads to the realisation of the summum bonum.* Somadeva 

1 Kaup^inja 2. 9 says : I ^ C£. 51^ WT 

I II quoted by Kau^dinya on Pdiupata Sutras 

2 . 20 : 

2 Kaundinya 2. 15 says; ffW ^ I 

3 1. 9. 

4 For example, ‘ ‘ ^r«r ‘ HH: ’ ‘ 

‘ The last Mantra sums up the Pasupata conception of God. 

6 2.15,27. 

6 fipir sl% qt 5nr*i^ <k3h: i awrr ii «riPr fugr ^ 

HpJfsqH; 1 nat Er5T%n«r8j?w ii f. 271. 
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concludes his remarks by quoting a verse, the purport of which is that 
knowledge without action is useless as is action without knowledge ; a blind 
man, if he runs, comes to grief and so does a lame man, even though he has 
the power of seeing. ^ w — 

tn SJR I WTSWttiTsWJpl * 11 : W qf II Vol.II, p. 271 

THE KULSoJRYAS AND TRIKAMATA 

Somadeva tells us that, according to the Kulacaryas, that is, Tantri' 
kas, salvation results from unhesitating indulgence in all kinds of food 
and drink, forbidden or otherwise.* It may be noted that another Jaina 
writer, Ya^ahpala, the author of the allegorical drama Mohardjapardjaya^ 
written two centuries later, gives about the same definition of the views of 
the Kaulas or Kulacaryas. The Kaula in this play declares that one should 
daily take meat and drink heavily, that being the religion taught by him, 
allowing free scope to one’s desires.” 

The views of the Kulacaryas are identified by Somadeva with Trika- 
mata. According to this system, one should, after indulging in meat and drink, 
worship Siva with wine in company with a female partner sitting on one’s 
left during the rites; the worshipper is to play the r61e of Siva united with 
Parvati and exhibit the Yonimudra.* This is, generally speaking, a more or 
less accurate picture of Tuntric ritual as elaborated in texts like Kuldrnaw- 
tantra and Kulacuddmanitantm, although many of the details are unintelli- 
gible and obscure. The use of wine and meat is a conspicuous feature 
of the cult. As regards relations with the other sex, the Kulacuddmani- 
tantra, for instance, gives a colourful description of the worshipper 
setting about the mystic rites at night in company with his partner, 
perfumed and dressed in red and richly adorned with gold ornaments ; she 
sits on a cushion to his left and he gracefully clasps her around with his 
arm.* It should, however, be remembered that ceremonial worship of 
Women of all castes without any distinction is an important feature of 
Tantric ritual;® but the use of meat and wine for religious purposes and 
freedom of association with women must have led to abuses, and Somadeva 

1 l’ The term is met with in 

Tantrik texts, e. j;. in Kuldr^avatantra, chap. TI» 

2 ifTsir? iiH fitssrf ^ n IV. 22 

girm^wwp’i: i:®to i ’ P. 269. 

4 Chap. 3. See also Kul&mava,, chap. 10 ( !Rp=5n»rre^tr^Jin5[. etc. )► 

6 Ibid. 3. 16, 17. C£. KttlSr^avif, oh%p, ll-ju' ^ NT I 
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has no doubt based his definition of Kaula views on what he saw- and 
heard in his own days. The Kuldrnavatantra ( Chap. 9 ) says, like Somadeva, 
that the Kaulikas do not observe any restriction with regard to food and 
drink, ^ and goes on to declare that for them exists no injunction or prohi- 
bition, virtue or vice, heaven or hell.* But the Kaula devotee is described 
also as a man free from desires, ever content, impartial and chaste, without 
any striving and desire for heaven, and conversant with the highest truths.* 
The Kaula mystics go about the world in different guises, doing good 
to men, inscrutable and unperceived by others.* The Kaula ideal is, it 
is true, to eat, drink and be merry, but it is also one of concord and 
amity, for the Kaula is enjoined not to make any distinction between 
“You” and “I’V Salvation, according to the Kaula system, seems to 
be Union with Siva to be attained by knowledge, ignorance being destroyed 
by the performance of one’s religious duties®. Somadeva’s definition of 
Kaula views does not take into consideration this aspect of the 'cult; 
and he criticizes the Kaula st .ndpoint by asserting that if salvation was 
the outcome of reckless living, it would sooner come to the thugs and 
butchers than to the Kaulas.’ 

Somadeva, as we have seen, treats the Kaula doctrine as identical 
with Trikamata, to which there is another reference in Book I. We are- 
told that the young prince Maradatta considered his body to be divine 
like one initiated into the Trika doctrine.* The commentary of Srutasagara 
takes Trikamata to mean Saiva doctrine ; and the divine character of the 
body seems to be a tenet common to the Saiva and Tantrika systems. 
The Kidclrnavatantra ( Chap. 9 ) says, for instance, that the body is the 
abode of the gods, while the Self is Lord Sadasiva himself.® The doctrine 
is found in a more developed form in the Siitasamhita ( belonging to the 
Skandapurdna), a comprehensive work of the Advaita school of Saivism. 
The Siltasarhhitd says among other things that the various organs are presided 

1 ^ 1 3?n»TJif4 »i*4 ii 

2 H W5t 3^4 H I H II Ibid. 

3 i ^4^4issnmfr 414 t TTHEif (4g ii Ibid. 

4 i n Ibid. The expression 

is frequently used. 

5 1 ii Ibid. 

6 gf^: euTE: ^ ii Ibid. 

7 1 5?.HjrrfiEt ^4 «r«rra; '• P- 27i. 

8 Voi, I, p. 43. 
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over by various deities; for example, the sun is the deity of the eye, 
Varu^a that of the tongue. Fire that of speech and so on. Moreover, 
five deities are said to abide in the body composed of the five elements; 
Brahman in the earthy portion, Isvara in the airy portion, Viijpu 
in the watery portion, Rudra in the fiery portion, and Sada^iva himself 
in the portion of the body composed of ether. For this reason the body, 
whether one’s own or that of another, should be honoured as having a 
divine character ( demtdmaya ) ; no one should de despised even by mistake, 
and' even a fool or a villain should be respected as possessing a body that 
is divine.^ Similar views are expressed in the S'ivapurdna [Sanatkumdra- 
samhitd, Chap. 89 ).® 

A passing reference to Tantric doctrine as Mantravada dealing 
with the mystic diagrams or Yantras occurs in Book I.® 

SAIVA DOCTRINES 

^aiva doctrines are prominently dealt with in the episode of 
Ca)(^dakarman in Yasastilaka, Book V (pp. 251, 254 ft*,); and the discussion is 
of particular interest in view of the struggle of Jainism against the rising 
tid6 of oaivism in certain parts of India in the age of Somadeva and after. 
Haraprabodha, one^ of the companions of Capdakarman, is a ^aiva and 
declares that Lord Siva has two ways of doing good to the world ; the Dakisipa 
Marga or the Righthand Path and the Vamamarga or the Lefthand Path.* 
Of these the Righthand Path is meant for general usage,® and two verses are 
quoted to illustrate its principles (Vol. II, p. 251): 

31 S: I sTraritu: 11 

To these may be added another verse quoted in VI. 19 (Vol. II, p. 317 ) : 

warrtt I it 11 : n 

The first verse declares that the ^5stra, the Teacher, the true knowledge, 
and Siva himself are without any connection with pmpanea or worldly 
phenomena. The second verse emphasizes the organic connection between 
Siva and Sakti, and declares that to accept Siva without accepting Sakti is 
like expecting a harvest from seeds without the intermediary of earth. 

1 Yajnavaibhavakhaij<^pai'ibhaga, HUlagUd 4. and 7. 8 ft. (Jf. 

11 Ibid. 7. 38 «te. 

3 ‘li sg’ etc. 

3 Vob I. P- 39. 

4 ft vr^irer irtr«r i’ !*• 251. 

5 ‘erl I’ For the Dakfi^a Marga see also Chap. XIIl. 
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The third verse declares that there is no truth higher than non-duality, 
no god higher than Siva, and no science more capable of guaranteeing happi- 
ness as well as liberation than the Baiva doctrine. 

The three verses quoted by Somadeva may be said to sum up the 
doctrines of the Advaita school of Saivism, as propounded in texts like the 
S'ivapurana, the Sutasamhitd,^ and the UiHwagltd incorporated in the 
Karmapurdnch. The doctrines represent a Saifa adaptation of the views of 
Advaita Vedanta, whose doctrine of non-duality is mentioned with approval 
in the S'ivnpurdna ( Jndnasamhitd ).^ The latter text, in one place, uses the 
significant expression advaila^saiva-veda to denote the Saiva system and its 
antagonism to the conception of dvaita or duality.* The Saiva doctrine, 
as developed in the aforesaid texts, postulates absolute non-duality and denies 
the reality of pmpanca and mmsdra, that is, worldly phenomena and the 
course of mundane life.* Siva alone exists self-luminous; and the universe 
being an outcome of his own Power, nothing exists apart from the Supreme 
Peity.® Sakti, the inherent and (..-nseious Power of Siva, creates the universe 
according to his will; and this Power, without beginning and end, is called 
Mayj., the cause of the material world.® No relationship is possible between 
the visible phenomena and the Supreme Soul, just as there cannot be any 
connection between darkness and light but the universe is ultimately merged 
in ^iva, just as foam and waves rise from the ocean and are merged in the 
ocean.* ‘Knowledge free from worldly phenomena’ {prapanca-rahitam 

1 Published in three Volumes in Anandasrama Series. 

2 See Chapter 78 {^t etc. ) 

3 Siva2ynTdria ( KaikJffapamhitd 10. 166). The expression 
occurs in verse 06. 

4 Cf. ^ fitvt Vjr?STr ir I rreTR:t?T^'^rf«r JT Jjsit ^ ll SHlatamhita 

{Jnanayogakhar^a 20.4). U UT 

II Ibid. ( Yajnavaibhavakha^a 15. 30). 

5 3Teiar q’ ?«nTflcr ii 

Ibid. 12. 29. 

0 nm i %JTra«r ^:ii‘“3?^ jrnmpi: urasro 

Ibid. 2.42 ff. sTr«ir w »irT=5r^5,'U 

5r%-‘ I f^*rs!T n er gsfJifftjfriT fifjj'JTr njwr i 

Sivpurar^a ( Vayaviyasamhild 5. 13ff.) 

^ «r*ir Jf'TS’rrJneriit: n spn ^ i 

cisa; srsap^I ii Isvaraylld 2. 10, 11 {KurmapurSi^a, Uparihhdga). 

8 !r«ir 5 ^: l 11 Sulaaatfthita (Jndnayoga- 

khatTida 20. 20 ). It is stated in the same Chapter (verse 5 ) that juat as .the dkdia is 
called ghatdkdia and mahdkdsa, similarly the One Soul is called by the ignorant both 
Jiva and Isvara. 
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jMnam) seems to refer to the state of samSdhi, in which the devotee 
no longer perceives the objects of tho world and becomes united with the 
Supreme Soul.^ ‘The Teacher free from worldly phenomena’ {prapanca-rahito 
furuh) is the religious preceptor, who is identified with Siva, and, in the 
ultimate I’esort, Siva himself.® The indispensable and insej)arable connection 
between Siva and Sakti, set forth by Haraprabodha, is frequently emphasized 
in ^aiva texts and forms a fundamental dogma of the Saiva system,® 

Tho VamamJlrga or the Lefthand Path devised by Siva is described 
AS leading to pleasure as well as salvation,* and corresponds to the grosser 
aspect of the Tantrio cult. The following verse is cited by Haraprabodha 
to illustrate the Vamamarga ( Vol II, p. 251 ): 

* One who is devoted to Siva obtains pleasure in life and release on death, 
even though he is omnivorous like Fire.’ 

The verso quoted from the poet Bhasa® as a further illustration 
of the Vamamui’ga advocates the pleasures of love and wine, and completes 
tho picture of tho Path as one of gross sensualism combined with devotion 
to Siva. It goes without saying that tho Advaita school of ^aivism 
condemns the Vamamarga us non-Vedic and hindering the rise of true 
knowledge.® The former school glorifies hhahti, and asserts that it is Siva, 
united with Sakti, that vouchsafes joy as Avell as liberation, and shines 
in the hearts of those who are sincerely devoted to him.’ 

Sudatta’s reply to Haraprabodha provides a good example of Jaina 
polemic against Saivism, and enables us to have an idea of the chief points 
At issue between tho two schools of thought. The following verse quoted by 

I JTTT ^ ll Ibid. ( verse 33 ), Also 

I *Tr n Ibid. 

3 uarlWa: ii ^ivapuram ( Vidye- 

ivaraeatAhita 16. 84). The conception of ^Lva as Aoa rya occurs in Bhoju’s 
TattvaprakUm 1. 15 ( U er: )■ 

s Cf. »r i u ii SatasamhUs 

Yaj%avaibhavakhar4a 13. .30). ^ fwfit: I g Rqi 5ru*ir 

^ II ^ivapurarna ( Vayaviyasamhita 5. 12 ). g I 

Ibid, ( verso 37 ). 

A gurntn: (Printed text reads P. 251. 

5 Seo Chap. XVIII. 

6 gumTg<urr^?rnr4lrrRf v/tuc- 1 qrrstrgwwft grgigeTRr^lt’I’tll Sutaaamhita IMuUikhaisda 

6 . 12 ). 

7 fitg: uua sRRt^% ii Yajva- 

mibhavakha^n 26. 39. The chapter in question deals with ^ivabhakti. 
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Somadeva and put in the mouth of Sudatta (P. 254) records the Jaina objec* 
tions to the theory of Siva being the source of scriptural knowledge. UfeiJi.— 

ww ^ «Ti^<rr n n 

The idea of the verse is that Sadasiva cannot be the expounder of a systeip, 
since he is incorporeal nor can this r61e be attributed to the deity in his 
corporeal aspect, for example, to Siva as the consort of Parvati, because 
as such he is subject to passion, which makes him unfit for the task. 
A third alternative is lacking; and it cannot be urged that he expounds 
the system by hicans of an extraneous ^akti or Power, because he cannot 
be supposed to possess any such Power owing to the absence of auy integral, 
relationship between the two. It follows therefore that the sdstra of 
the Saivas is without any authoritative foundation.^ This dismisses another 
claim of the Saivas that a very rare ^dstra originated from ^iva in the 
form of Nada or Sound.* 

Sudatta then points out certain inconsistencies in the Saiva doctrine 
resulting from the two mutually conflicting conceptions of Siva, the corporeal; 
Rudra and the incorporeal Sadasiva, The Jaina sage argues that if Rudra, 
is regarded as omniscient, even though he is subject to passion and similar 
aflfections, that will contradict Patanjali’s definition of Isvara or the Supreme 
Being as one untouched by passions, acts, consequences and impressions, 
and hence possessing the highest degree of omniscience. It is a fallacy, 
to associate omniscience and passion with the same person; and a conception 
of Rudra, worldly yet omniscient, contradicts also the assertion that Siva 
possesses the qualities of freedom from passion, self-control, and omniscience 
besides irresistible might, contentment, supreme bliss, and untrammelled 
energy.® 

Sudatta continues the argument and shows that the conception of 
the incorporeal. Sadasiva also involves similar contradictions. The {)oet. 
Grahila,* for instance, in his hymn tc Sadasiva, speaks of the phallus of the- 
god and the inability of Brahman and Vi§nu to find out' its limit, and refers 
also to the burning of the three cities of the demons by Siva when the earth 
became his chariot, Indra his charioteer, the sun and the moon the chariot- 
wheels and so on.® Further, there is another aspect of Sadasiva which is not 
in keeping with the character of an incorporeal being. Sudatta quotes in this 

1 For another attack on the 8aiva^astra see Chap. X. 

II, p. 2o5. - 

^ For the verse in qnestion see Chap. X'VIlI. 

4 SeeChap.XVni. . 

6 For the verse in question see Chap, XVIlI, 

27 
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connection a verse, whicli says that a living creature is steeped in ignorance 
and not a master of his own destinies, and goes to heaven or hell, as directed 
by limra or S'iva ( Vol. II, p. 255 ) : 

•Rjl sngffftwtswwM: I mt ii 

It may be noted that the verse is cited in many texts^ as an illustratioa 
of the supreme power of God, and incorporated in the S'ivapurdnc^ to 
show that a sentient being is nothing but a plaything in the band of Siva,* 
What is important is that the Saiva system regards Siva as the preraka or 
prerayitd, the great moving or directing force of the universe * Bhokta or 
the Self, Bhogya or Matter and Prerayita or the Mover are, as a matter of 
fact, three fundamental concepts of the Saiva system ;* and the moving power 
is known also as the Kriya^akti of Siva.® The Jainas, however, regard this 
as incdUsistent with the conception of Siva as the incorporeal Sada^iva. 
Sudatta Contends that it is impossible for the ethereal Sadai^iva to move 
others; and it is also doubtful whether one who is himself never moved 
by others should be able to move any one else.^ 

The Jainas attack also the conception of Siva as the creator of the 
universe.* Sudatta begins his argument by quoting a verse in which Siva is 
addressed as the primeval architect of the universe ( P, 255 ) : 

The sense of the verse is that the Bhokta or the Soul in bondage cannot 
evolve any change in unconscious Matter, called Bhogya or Prakrti ; and the 
interaction of the two is entirely due to the initiative of Siva, who sets in 
motion the process of cosmic evolution.® The Jainas, however, do not admit 
the existence of a personal creator of the universe ; and Sudatta utters the 
following verse which sums up the Jaina objection (P. 256): 

wjfTwSrnf w ^ gw ii 

The idea of the verse is that no one who creates the world by intellect or will 

1 See. Ifaimdhacarita, Trans., Appendix t, p. 509. 

3 VAyaviyagamhita, chap. 4. 

3 Ibid, ( verse 6J ). 

4 Cf. iipn fvr-* it i^ivapurat^a ( f^ayavij/a- 

tathMia, I. 4. 18). »nr ii 

limragltS 6. 3. ^ 

8 ^ >T;tTs4 » 5?r?r: it ^ n l^ivapurUva ( op. cit 

verse 73), . , ‘ 

0 livaragitd ( op. oit, ), 

7 Sr^TTr q'asrftn- 11 P. 355. 

8 Cf. Sivapurdw ( Vd^avlyasavihitd 1. 4* 65 ff.). 

9 Cf. ^ iwarag%tA 6. 8. {K§»5g^ I ffrf44y 

M 'RJ n l^ivapum^ (op» pit, 16)* 
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has ever been seen: an4 if an invisible creator is postulated, even the making 
of a mat might be attributed to him. Further, if there is really some one 
who builds up the universe, there will be nothing left for carpenters and 
others to do 1^ 

Further, Sudatta contends that the conception of Kvara is redundant, 
because what is called Isvara is only another name for Karma. He quotes 
a verse which records the synonyms of Purakrta or Karma done in previous 
births, and among these Isvara is also included ( p. 256 ) ; - • 

*Rr*TTu: * 61 ^ i 

«n?«n©r ?r*n fupu: umunmifr sviyuur ii 

It cannot be urged that Karma, being insentient, is powerless to serve 
as an agent for the enjoyment or suffering of others.^' Insentient objects like 
jewels, magnet and wind are known to have the power of acting upon other 
objects, and the same is true of Karma,® Sudatta in this connection quotes 
a verse from a work named Rahvapariksa^ in order to prove the miraculous 
efficacy of jewels in counteracting evils even from a distance. However 
that may be, the 'r61e of shaping the destinies of creatures is assigned 
exclmlvely to Karma; and the position of God, even if he exists, is reduced 
to that of a servant/ The Jaina doctrine of Karma is calculated to exalt 
the Self and inculcate self-reliance, since each individual has to solve the 
problem of existence and liberation by his personal effort. The emphasis is 
always upon Karma ; and Sudatta concludes his sermon by quoting a verse, 
which declares that the Self by itself acts and reaps the consequences of its 
deeds, by itself it passes through worldly existence, and by itself is liberated 
from its bonds ( p. 256 ) : 

It should be noted that the universe in the Jaina view is uncreatedt 
eternal and endless,® hence the objection to the theory of a personal 
creator, God or Siva. It will also be seen that the controversy between 
Jainism and ^aivism centering round the problem of creation resolved 
itself into one between the theories of Karma and God ; and the identifioa* 

1 The verse ooours in Yaktatilaka 2. 139. The theory of creation is also ridionled in 

a verse in Book YIII, section 37, which says that Siva creates the moantains and the 
earth as well as pots and hotsl ^5r^, uj 

Vol. II, p. 388. 

2 ^ vdvdlJiril iRtfr >’ 256. 

3 'it sfil i *rvr u*rr n 256. 

4 See Chap. XVIII. 

6 firft: %?rJTRt I fsr %eT f^5 urg n P* 256. Mi. a remarks 

it %sr liug m ivr i lur uri i ^ 

6 See Chap. X. 
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liidn of Siva with God was facilitated by ’ the fact that the woi’d livard 
toeans both Siva and God. 

^ Another point At issue between Saivism and Jainism is the ques- 
tion of omniscience ; and it must be said to the credit of Somadeva that he 
fully reproduces the Saiva point of view in the course of his exposition of 
Jaina doctrines.^ The Saivas point out, with reference to the Jaina concept- 
ion of Tirthamkara or Supreme Teacher, that the Jainas regard a humaq 
being as d2)ta or omniscient, despite the fact that it is extremely difficult 
for a human being to attain omniscience. Even supposing that a Tirthakara 
is omniscient, it will be necessary to find out bis teacher, because no man can 
acquire knowledge by his own effort without the help of a teacher. If it is 
said that the teacher of a Tirthakara is another Tirthakara, one will have 
to discover the teacher of the latter as well and so on, until we are faced 
with the absurdity of an endless series of Tirthakaras and their teachers. 
The only way to avoid such a situation is to accept either Sada^iva or Siva, 
the consort of Parvatl, as the teacher of a Tirthakara ; and the Saivas in 
this" connection cite the authority of the Yogasutras 1. 26, which declare 
I^ara to be the eternal teacher of all primeval teachers.® The Saivas 
also assert that a very rare idstra arose from the incorporeal and 
quiescent Siva in the form of Sound, the implication being that such a 
Being is fit to be the guru of a Tirthakara.® Further, they contend that 
there should only be one Apta or Omniscient Being. There cannot be a 
multitude of dptas like that of other creatures; and there is no reason 
why there should be only twenty-four of them, that being the number of 
Tirthakaras recognised by the Jainas.* 

Somadeva replies that a Tirthakara who p^ossesses three kinds of 
supernatural knowledge is not the person to require the help of a teacher/ 
and tries to meet the Saiva objections by showing that the Tirthakaras are 
not the only persons who have attained knowledge of the highest truths 
by their own initiative. As an illustration of this, Somadeva cites a 
legend concerning the rise of the Vai^esika system of philosophy, according 
to which the knowledge of the six categories spontaneously dawned upon the 

1 Yaiastilaka^ Book VI, section 2, 

g?: 1 ’ Vol. II, p. 276. 

3 * (see above). The verse is quoted twice, in Books V 

and VI. 2, pp. 256, 276. 

^ 1 5T HuffjT I ?htr^ ’ 

s%** n P. 277. 
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sage Ka^ada in Benares ; and Siva, in the form of an owl, exhorted him to 
communicate the divine revelation to the BrJlhmanas.^ Somadeva does no^ 
mention the source of his story, but it seems to be a variation of the popular 
legend that Siva, assuming the shape of an owl {ululca), communicated the, 
Vai^esika philosophy to KanSda, whence the name Aulnhya given to that 
system.* The crucial point, however, is that « /en the highest truthe can be 
known by one’ s own eiforts without instruction by u teacher ; it is therefore 
futile to foist an imaginary preceptor upon the Jaina Tirthakaras. As 
regards their 'number, there is nothing abnormal about it, since there are 
many things in the world of which a considerable number is known to exist, 
for instance, lunar days, stars, planets, oceans, mountains and the rest.’ 

It may be noted that the controversy between the ^aivas and 
the Jainas on the subject of omniscience is at the bottom a contest between 
two rival conceptions, the S'aivas reserving the term sarvajna ‘omniscient’ for 
Siva and the Jainas doing the same for each one of their Tirthakaras. The 
5^aina standpoint will be clear frOm their definition of 3Lpta.'‘ As regards’ 
^iva, he is consistently called sarvajna in Saiva texts,® and omniscience 
is one of the five s'aktis attributed to him.® 

The Jainas attack also the doctrine of ^iva and ^akti, to which 
prominence is given in Saiva works. Somadeva attempts to prove that 
the relationship between Siva and Sakti is a. fiction, because the supposed 
connection can be described neitl\er as samyoga ‘conjunction’ nor as samavdya 
‘inherence’. He points out that, according to the Yauga doctrine, that 
is, the Nyaya theory," samyoga or conjunction is possible only between 
two substances ; but 4aUl or potency is not a substance, hence there can be 
no samyoga between Siva and Sakti. Nor can samavdya^ or inherence be 
supposed to be the basis of relationship ’ between Siva and Sakti. According 
to the Vai^esika theory, samavdya or inherence is the permanent relation 
between two things which are not known to exist separately, for example, 
a quality and the qualified, ^akti is, however, known to exist and operate 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


?fs:RT i’ Vol. Ii; p. 277. 

C£. Naiaadhacarita 22. 36 ( ^ )• 

>i P* 277. 

See Chap. X. 

Cf. Sutasamhiid ; Tajuavaibhavakhavd^t 22.6 ; &iva'rndhdt'myahhav4<* 2.7 j Mukttkhavd^ 

2 . 10 . 

^ivapur&va (Kailfiaasamhita 10. 158). 

On the use of the expression Yauga in this sense see Q. N. Kaviraja in Sarasvati 
Bhavana Studies, Yol.111, p.81. 
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separately from l§iva ; so there oan be no scmav&ya relationship between the 
two.* 

There is no doubt that Somadeva gives a fairly comprehensive 
account of the philosophical controversies of the Saivas and the Jainas 
current in his own age. The Saivas attacked the J aina theory of Arhat 
or the Perfect Saint and tried to establish the superiority of biva to any such 
finite personality, whether called Arhat or Tirthamkara. Somadeva, as we 
have seen, sums up some of the Saiva objections ; and we find a similar attack 
on the Jaina conception of the Arhat also in the Imnci-^ivagurudevapaddhati* 
a comprehensive work on ^aiva doctrine and ritual, which records the 
teachings of a line of ^aiva Yogins, who were influential in many parts of 
India during the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries.® The rivalry of these 
two important sects covering a considerable period lends more than an 
academic interest to their controversies in the field of speculative thought. 

Somadeva condemns certain fundamental concepts of the Saiva 
and Tantrio systems in Yaiastilaka VIII. 39.* They are chiefly Jyotify, 
Bindu, Ndda, KundcUi, and Nirbijlkara^a. Jyotih * Light' is one of the 
mystic names of Siva. In Sanskrit the word is neuter, and it is usual to 
designate the Siva-tattva as masculine and feminine and neuter to denote its 
comprehensive and transcendental character.* The Prapava or Om syllable, 
which is the expression of ^iva, is also called Jyotih.® Kala is one of 
the thirty-six principles of the ^aiva system, and denotes the agency which 
unfolds the power of human beings to act.® In other words, Kala is the 
source of the limited power of action possessed by the Pa^us or creatures in 
bondage.® 

Nada and Bindu are two concepts always mentioned together, but 
Hot specifically recognised by certain texts, as pointed out by Baghavabhatta 
in his commentary on S'drciadtilaka 1. 7. The S'ivapurdna^ says that, at the 
beginning of creation, Sakti, the latent energy of Siva, becomes manifest 
by the will of Siva ; and when Sakti is stirred up by the creative urge of ^iva, 

1 ft HTrftRer ift i 

H rft i* 

Vol. II, p. 277. 

2 See Kriyapada 1. 39 £E. See also next Chapter and Chap. Xlll, 

3 See Introduction to Part II, ( Trivandrum Sanskrit Series ). 

4 5TK2 l•••See below. 

5 The comm, on l^attvapTakdia 1.3 says: 

•nd remwks : ^ ^ ftJV I 3#lf>lft ll 

6 R&ghavabhatU says in his comm, on l^araddtilaka 1. 11 .* “rsST ?r«IT 

g I f%RTr mi vt ll’’ 

7 Tattvaprakaia 3 . 6. says ^f^nf ^tfiRTT UT** 

8 (^atldsasa 'At<5 10. 161). 

9 Ibid. Vdyaviynmihhitd 5. 18 ff. 
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there arises Nada whence emerges Bindu. From Bindu arises Sada^iva, 
from the latter Mahe^vara, and from the latter again Vidya, the expressive 
energy of Siva consisting of the letters of the alphabet. The foregoing 
account adds Nada and Bindu to the five usually accepted ^uddhatattvas, viz. 
^iva, ^akti, SadS^iva, Kvara or Mahe^vara and Vidya. The Tattvaprakdia 
of Bhoja, for instance, recognises only these five, and remarks that Nada and 
Bindu are included in the Sivatattva.^ 

It is in some of the Tantras that we find an exhaustive treatment of 
Nada and Bindu.* Boughly speaking, Nada represents the awakening 
and Bindu the active aspect of Sakti.* According to S'araddtildka 1.7, from 
Siva emerges Sakti, from Sakti Nada, and from Nada Hindu.* The 
Prapaficasdratantra (1. 42, 43), explaining the next stage of evolution, says 
that the Bindu splits up into three portions: Bindu and Nada (different from 
the first two ) and Bija, of which Bindu represents I^vara or consciousness and 
Bija unconscious matter, while Nada represents Puru§a or the Self,the 'hlend 
of consciousness with unconscious Matter. While the original Bindu is in the 
process of disintegration, there arises an indistinct sound, and this is known 
as ^abdabrahma, the consciousness abiding in the creatures of the universe* 
and the basic foundation of sounds and their meanings. According to 
Baghavabhatta, Nada and Bindu represent the indistinct, undifferentiated 
and pervasive sound emerging at the beginning of the process of cosmic 
evolution initiated by Siva, and it is this sound that is known as Sabdabrahma.* 
There are also other interpretations, but there is no doubt that Nada and 
Bindu were fundamental concepts of the ^aiva system in Somadeva’s time. 

Although Sabdabrahma is universal and all-pervading, it abides in 
the form of Kuj^dall, better known as Kundalinl.* Kuj^dalini is the stored 
up energy inherent in each individual and the force that produces all forms of 
sound from the primitive inarticulate murmur to organised literary speech. 

1 <^5: 2. 11 

2 See, for example, ^draddlilaka, Chap. 1 and the oitations in HaghaTbhatta'a com* 
mentary thereon. 

3 Kaghavabhatta ( op. cit. ) says ( 1. 7 )— “sirsrRSSTr ^ m > 

w 3f?iT ?ir s«rr to 1 

5 Of. % nid:’ SaradatUaka 1, 13. . 

6 W zwwaiii (1. 12). 

7 Ibid. 25. 36, MadhavScarya in his comm, on Sutatamhitd {6ivttmahdttnyakhai}4a 

5. 9) say? % ,iCT, JrrfSUTt 

5 ^ »«raaswr S*l* > ^ H ( FrapaUcatara 

1. 63 ) ^5rWi^*~ 
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The seat of Kundalini is the plexus known as Mtiladhara,^ and it is described! 
also as being enclosed within the Sa§umna artery.® Kundalini is visualised 
hS a coiled up (kun^Ubhuta) serpent; but Raghavabhatta, commenting 
on ' S'draddtilaka, 1. 51* points out that there is an artery shaped like a 
coiled up serpent in the mulddhdra, and this, propelled by nerve-force ( Vayu), 
travels to all parts of the body. This movement of Kundalini under the 
action of Vayu is called gwn.awx^ and this is what Somadeva means by 
ku^(^li-^dyiA-samcara in YctiasUlaka VIII. 39. Lastly, Nirbijikara^a is a 
Yogic process aimed at complete mastery over the body.® 

In addition to the doctrines outlined above, stray allusions to 
philosophical topics are occasionally found in Yamstilaka in the course of 
descriptions, often in artificial comparisons based on word-play. They are 
of lesser importance and belong to a type common in Kilvya literature.® 


1 Padmapada’s comm, on P'l^apavcasdra 2. 43. 

3 35:’ ibid. 2. 6h - ^ 

3 I ^aradatilaka 1. 57 

says 

4 For the significance of V&yu see Introduction to Prapancasdratantii^a in Tantrih^ 

TextB^ ed. Avalon, ^ 

6 ..X marginal note in Ms. A on a verse in Yaiaatilaka, Book VI, section 10, pr206^ 

explaining the expression %r5T ( tells us that 

refers to Nirbijikarana, which is a process of expelling the seminal fluid through the 
eyes, navel etc. A similar note on the relevant verse in Book VIII, section 32, says ' 
the same thing, and adds that the process in question helps one to conquer death 
by dint of constant practice, >Somadeva says: 

ii %% 55551^ ^ ^ cirsft 1 11 

^ I 31^ 11 YaiastUaka Vol. JT, p. 393. 

Ms. A says i 

It will be seen that Somadeva uses symbolic terms of the Tantra, and the process of 
Nirbijikarana has in view various openings of the body. The Jaina author condemns 
such Yogic practices. 

7 For example, ‘^uimiT 

Book I, pp. 12, 13, 41; * iH41 l ^ l R T g l ga: (Sainkhya doctrine) 5^^ cB|!t5!f«s- 

^RT-*’; 

Book V, pp. 170, 246. A marginal 
note in Ms. A explains as referring to the Yaugas or the followers 6f the 

Nyaya-Vaisesika school, who were generally Saivas. The Vaisesika theory of 
salvation comes in for further criticism in a verse occurring in Book VIII, 
section 37, wherein it is stated that he who does not admit the existence of 
knowledge and other attributes in the emancipated self cannot postulate the 
existence of the Self at all, because there cannot be a Self without attributes, just as 
there cannot be fire without heat. ^ SFTTi ^rpT I 

?f%r? S^rMft ^ ^ ^nrd?^ 1 YaiastUaka^ Vol. II, p. 388, Ms. A explains 

and remarks: Art Wi fi Rf ft r 5W 

^ is taken as referring either to Saiva or Kap4da.*'* 



CHAPTER IX 

Schools oy Thought 

In tlie preceding chapter we have summarized the doctrines o£ the 
various non-Jaina systems recorded or discussed by Somadeva in Yctsartilaka', 
and we may here enumerate the different systems mentioned by the author 
and bring together some additional information bearing on the character and 
historical position of certain of these schools of thought. Towards the begin- 
ning of Book VI Somadeva mentions the following schools: Saiddhanta Vai- 
i^e§ikas, Tarkika Vaise§ikas, Followers of Kaiiada; Pasupatas; Kulacaryas;^ 
Sarhkhyas, Kapilas ; Buddhists mentioned separately as ( 1 ) the Disciples of 
Dasabala, (2) Tathagatah, and (3) those who preach the doctrine of the Void; 
Jaiminiyas; Barhaspatyas or the followers of the Lokayata system; Followers 
of the Vedanta philosophy mentioned twice as Vedantavadins and Brahmad- 
vaitavadins. 

It will be seen that some of the schools of thought are mentioned 
more than once by way of demonstrating different aspects of the views held 
by them. In addition to these, Somadeva records Saiva doctrines and the 
views of those who believed in the efficacy of Vedic sacrifices. The followers 
of these schools of thought were obviously contemporaries of Somadeva and so 
prevailed in the tenth century. It is interesting to compare the non-Jaina 
systems described in Yaiastilaka with the non-Buddhist systems recorded in 
the ancient Tamil Buddhist Kavya Manimdkhalai. Chapter XXVII of that 
Work considers ten such systems: (1) the Pramanavada of the Vaidika systems, 
(2) Saivavada (3) Brahmavada (4) Narayaniya or Vaispavavada (5) Vedavada 
(6) Xjfvaka (7) Nirgrantha i. e. Jaina (8) Sarhkhya (9) Vais^e^ika and (10) 
BhOtavada or the Lokayata system.* If we compare the two lists, we shall 
find that Vaisnavavada is a notable omission in Somadeva’s summary, while 
the latter makes only a passing reference to the Ajivikas without mentioning 
anything about their doctrines. 

It may also be pointed oUt that Somadeva makes a general reference 
to the four systems ( Samayas ) in Ya^astilaka, II. 32 and the four systems 
and the six schools of philosophy (Dar^anas) in Book IV.® Srutasagara in his 
commentary on II. 32 explains the four Samayas as the Jaina, Saiva, Vaidika, 

1 It is not clear why Somadeva oonnects Trika-mata with the doctrines of the Kul&ed- 
ryes. The Trika system usually refers to the Kashmir School of S'aivism. 

2 Aiyangar: Manimekhalai in its historical setting, p. 189 ff. 

Vol. II, p. 114. 
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and Bauddha systems; while in his commentary on Book IV he takes them to 
mean the Jaina, Jaiminiya, Buddhist and Saiva systems, and explains the six 
Dar^anas as these four plus the Saitikliya and Lokayata systems. It is difficult 
to say how far this interpretation is correct; but the six Darsanas referred to 
by Somadeva seem to be identical with the six Tarkas enumerated by Raja^e- 
khara in Kdvyamimdmsa (Chap. 2), viz. the Jaina and Buddhist Dari^anas and 
the Lokayata forming one group, and the Saihkhya, the Nyaya, and the 
Vaise?ika forming another group.^ It is probable that this classification of 
the Dar.4anas was popular it the tenth century, the age of Raja^ekhara and 
Somadeva. It may be noted in this connection that the Darsanas seem to 
have been variously classified at difi'erent epochs: for example, in Vdyupurdna 
104, 16 the six Darsanas are stated to be Brahma, Saiva, Vaiijnava, Saura, 
Sakta, and Arhata i. e. Jaina.’ Similarly, in Jndndrnavatantra 16. 131-134 we 
find mentioned the Saivadarsana, Saktadarsana, Brahmadarsana, Vaiisnavadar* 
i^ana, Suryadarsana, and Bauddhadarsana. Certain points relating to some 
of the systems criticized by Somadeva require further elucidation. 

SAIDDHSNTA VAISESIKAS 

The mention of two distinct schools of Vals'e§lka philosophy, 
Saiddhanta and Tarkika, in Yaiastilaha is a noteworthy feature ; and, as we 
have seen, the former school laid stress on the worship of Siva and faith in 
him, while the latter represented the orthodox school with emphasis on 
Dharma and the knowledge of the categories. We do not know when the 
Saiddhanta school came into being, but the followers of this school seem to be 
the same as the Vrddha Vaise§ikas mentioned by Vidyananda (9th century ) 
in his Aptaparlk§d, wherein he remarks that they propound the existence of 
Mahef^vara or Siva in reality, just as they believe in the reality of Substances, 
Qualities, Actions, Generality, Particularity, Inherence etc., that is, the 
categories recognised by the Vaise§ika system as such.® The same work tells 
us that a certain section of the Vaise?ik.'is (unlike the orthodox school) 
postulates the existence of consciousness even in the liberated soul it is not 
the pure and infinite consciousness of the Self recognised by the Sarhkhyas, 
but jMnaiakti or intellectual power;* and Mahesvara, like the liberated soul, 

cutf ^ I’ 

3 ft R*rr ifJpq-rftspJiFit 

( under verses 59*76 ). 

%cPTraT: (under verse U ). 

6 The orthodox; <V ailef ika viev of salvation is of course far different. See preoedina 

Chapter, 
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possesses this power, although he is incorporeal and untouched by Karmas.* 
This school of Vaisesikas which holds that the soul is ever conscious and has 
the power of knowledge even in the state of liberation, and seems also to 
believe in Siva, might be allied to the Saiddhanta Vai^esikas mentioned by 
Somadeva. 

Guparatna tells us in his commentary on Saddarsanasdmuccaya 
(Chap. 2) that the Naiyayikas are Saivas and the Vaisesikas are Pasupatas. 
The Pasapatas were a Saiva sect, but it is impossible to rely on Gunaratna’s 
statement for the purpose of determining the religious affiliation of the 
Vaiife^ika centuries earlier than his time. Somadeva s reference to the 
Tarkika Vaise§ikas shows that there were adherents of the system who were 
not worshippers of Siva or Pasupati. Among the medieval exponents of the 
•Vaiseijika system VyomasLva and Udayana were Saivas; while Sridhara pays 
homage to Brahma, Visnu and Siva separately or conjointly in the opening 
verses of the diflFerent sections of his Nydyahandall. Apart from the personal 
beliefs of individual thinkers, Vyomasiva distinctly says in his commentary on 
the Frasastapada Bhanja in the section on Viparyaya (P. 543) that the 
Supieme Siva is different from the worldly souls, and His worship leads to 
beatitude : this, he says, is the salutary teaching of the Vaisesikas. It 
would thus appear that the views of Vyoma^lva were closely allied to those 
of the Saiddhiinta Vaisesikas, who held that faith in Siva was an essential 
means to final release. Further, while commenting upon the opening verse 
of the Pra^astapada Bhdsiya, Vyomaslva, unlike Udayana and Sridhara, 
explains the term Isvara in the phrase praunmyt hetumlsvaram as Mahesvara, 
that is, Siva." Considering the devotion to Siva evinced by Vyomaslva in 
his commentary, it will not be wrong to associate him with the Saiddhanta 
school of Vaise§ika philosophers. As regards the term McdiesvarOi, it occurs 
even in the Pvoisoistohpdjdoi Bhd^y*^, but here it means tne Supreme Lord or 
the great God who initiates the process of creation. Udayana, for example, 
explains Mahesvara as wict/iwn isvav^h in the relevant section of his 
commentary on the Bhasya, and takes it to mean Paramesvara. 

1 ‘%Rr 5^ “STRScir ^ 

?ruTr* i ?f*rr gwR 

i' 

i’ 

3 ur*nreiTf ra; ^ ^ 

4 “3?;5|’ • H 3^* 3?^t P-91* 

P- 97- 
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BUDDHISTS 

The Buddhist doctrines of salvation mentioned by Somadeva have 
been explained in the preceding chapter with reference to ancient texts, but 
it is more likely that Somadeva derived his information from later works 
prevalent in his time. He says, for instance, ‘naircitmyddi-nivedita-sarhhhd- 
vamlto hhdvandtah' which seems to refer to what is called Nairatmya-bhavana 
in later Buddhist texts. Santaraksita, for example, who belongs to the 
eighth century, deals fully with the doctrine of Nairatmya in Tattvnsamgraha 
(vv. 3488 ft). He tells us that the notions of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, known as 
sattvadrsti, are the source of endless suftering, and the only antidote against 
sattvadrsfi is the realisation of Nairatmya (non-existence of the Self); suffer* 
ing ceases when the conception of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ ceases to exist, and when 
suffering ends there is no more birth. Final release is the outcome of abso* 
lute freedom from rebirth, and the realisation of Nairatmya is the peerless 
gateway to the supreme beatitude. Because, liberation takes place only when 
egoism comes to an end ; and egoism never comes to an end so long as one 
believes in a Self.^ 

Santaraksita declares that the Buddha is omniscient, because it 
is he who for the first time propounded the doctrine of Nairatmya, and 
that is also why he is supreme among the founders of religious 
systems.® Mere realisation of Nairatmya, however, does not lead to the 
desired goal. What is essential is fervent and constant contemplation 
(Bhavanfi), ranging over a long period, in the course of which the 
knowledge of all objects flashes ^lcross the mind: it is all comprehensive 
Nairalmyabhilvana of this type that is cultivated by the kind-hearted 
devotee who desires to do good to the world. For we are told that 
there are two hindrances to the realisation of the truth, Uesdvaranct 
and jneydvarana: the first is nothing but the kle^as (lust, hatred and 
delusion) that obstruct the vision of the truth, and the second consists in 
the inability to recognise and comprehend the nature of the true and the 
false. Direct realisation of Nairatmya does away with klesdvarana, but 
jneydvarana cannot be got rid of without fervent, constant and prolonged 
cultivation of the principle of Nairatmya. The Bhavana is practised by 
some in anxiety for their own release from the sufiferings of the world and 

1 i sif Jii% ^ ii ^ 5mr?«il5r- 

i ^ Jirf trd u 

2 i ?ri iwir git rhipris ii v. 3340. 
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the cycle of births; while others, philanthropic by nature, are moved to 
pity by the miseries of the world, and without taking thought of their 
own interest, consider all worldly beings as their own selves and strive 
for the salvation of all: kindness is the motive which prompts such men to 
betake themselves to Nairatmya-bhfivanri. All this will be clear from the 
following extracts from the commentary of llamalasila on Tattvasc'mgraha : 


I (v. 3339) It 

i ^ cTrwarr5ni^|:#?'hf%uuRUT: Huiui^^JuiuJsr^qsjnTTir- 

fjR: ^ I ^ g ur5jT^'?R[. uf 

nur: f qnui’SffiJn fT|:5a5:fe5T; sq^ejwqim uuiftoi 

«Trcflc%qn:gqn^i?^?Tft5rFTR ^q'r i ( v. 3339 ) 


Among non-Buddhist writers earlier than Somadova, Jayanta 
gives a clear and succint account of the theory of Nairatmya as part of the 
Buddhist argument in Nydyamccnjarl (chap. 7), and his remarks may be 
compared with the statements of Santarakigita reproduced above and the 
views cited by Somadeva in Yadastilaka, Book V.^ Jayanta says: 


e: qsTul % 3Tr?Jiu^ qpT I uf^'ixqr aniN 

sr ^ I ^i^fqrowq;iUEif?'4ir5i5lq f^q!iigj?:fr[5sr3:qufJ3: i um u mu: 



Somadeva, as w'e have seen, criticizes the Buddhist doctrine of 
Bhilvana in Ya^astilalcaYL 1.^ An earlier criticism of the doctrine is that 
of Vidyananda in Tattvdrtha-^lolca-vdrtika 1. 71 : 

I u ^ UT gumlt uxq^qr gum i ••• URURrereg-. 

Somadeva gives the following de6nition of the Buddhist view of 
salvation in Ym'astilaka VI. 1 : nird^raya-cittotpatti-laksano mokml^ and 
quotes the two verses ending with Me^a-ksaydt kevalam eti 4d'niim} The 
medieval interpretation of this is found in Vadideva Suri’s Pramdi^ai-naya- 
tattvdlokdlarhkdra 2. 26 : 


^uuT?g %%flRr?TqRru^u>T^m^ i ?r?rri^g®in?^ ^ i 

«T^ URiRif^q: I gsotr 5 ml^ulurfu55R: I 


1 See preoediog Chapter, 
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It will be seen that nirdiraya is explained as free from avidyd (lust 
and hatred) and trmd (craving); and the emergence of a stream of 
ponsoiousness free from these impurities is described as Mokisa. This is 
similar to the ancient teaching that Nirvana is nothing but the end of kle^as 
(lust, hatred and delusion). 

In Yasaatilaha, Book V, Somadeva gives another definition of the 
Buddhist view of salvation. Moksa is here described as Nirodha consisting 
in the emergence of a state of mind free from the d^ravas following the 
destruction of the notion of the Self.* Asrava is an irregular Buddhist 
Sanskrit form of the Pali A.sava, there being four dsavas: kdmdsava, 
hhavdsava, difthdsava and avijjdmva ( sensuality, lust for life, speculation and 
ignorance).* Freedom from the A^ravas, which are generally taken to mean 
the cravings that produce an intoxicating effect on the mind, constitutes the 
the Buddhist ideal of salvation, known also as Nirodha or cessation. 
Jlaribhadra says in Saddarsmia-samnccaya ( verse 7 ) that nirodha is moha ; 
and Guuaratna in his commentary thereon explains it as a mental state free 
from the kle^aa, that is, lust, hatred and delusion. We thus come back to the 
old conception of the destruction of the kles'as ; and it is obvious that the two 
definitions, of the Buddhist view of salvation given by Somadeva do not 
materially differ from each other. 

In Buddhist literature. Nirvana is defined as Nirodha (cessation) 
in Milindapahha III. G. It is said that inasmuch as the wise man neither 
takes pleasure in the senses and in the objects of sense nor continues cleaving 
to them, "in him craving ceases, and by the cessation of craving grasping 
ceases, and by the cessation of grasping becoming ceases, and when becoming 
has ceased birth ceases, and with its cessation old age and death, grief, 
lamentation, pain, sorrow and despair cease to exist.” In this way the 
cessation of all that aggregation of pain is brought about. "Thus is it 
that cessation is Nirvana.”* The end of cravings, the absence of passion, 
Nirodha and Nirvana are mentioned together.* 

1 I’ YaiatiUaka, 

Vol. II p. 252. This is followed by the verse Jr^TIR% 

55rfg.’ II See preceding Chapter. 

2 See Rhys Davids; Pali-Unglish Dictionary under dsam,, cf. Divyavad^^ 

««, p. 542. 

3 ‘ fRu 5T e »fr<wP f ( Nf 

I ;3:^ # JifRrsr l’ See also The Questions of 

King Milinda, p. 106. Sacred Books of the East, Vo). XXXV, 

4 I’ ibid. IV, 8, 90. 
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There seem to have been at least two conceptions of Buddhist 
salvation current in the medieval period. The first is the emergence of a 
stream of consciousness free from all impurities, and corresponds to the 
view recorded by Somadeva. Kamalasila says in his commentary on 
Tattavasarhgraha (verse 151) that the practice of Yoga brings about the 
disappearance of Avidya followed by the rise of an undefiled stream of 
consciousness leading to Apavarga or final release : 







This view is recorded also by Vyomasiva in the introduction to his comme&« 
tary on the Pfa^astapada Bhdaya, wherein he says that, according to some, 
the supreme beatitude consists in consciousness, free from the passions, 
emerging as a result of meditation on Nairatmya and the momentary, 
character of things : 

I H«rr vi- qftut[|«rpfTi% 


The second view of Buddhist salvation prevalent in the medieval 
period, although not recorded by Somadeva, is that Mok§a is nothing but 
the complete annihilation of the stream of consciousness, comparable to the 
going out of a lamp. Vadideva Shri (op. oit. ) mentions this view as that 
of a certain section of Buddhists along with the former doctrine. He says ; 

Vyomaliva ( op. cit. ) explains it along with the other view ; 

^ I irq % 5:^ 

The opinion is recorded also by Bhiskara in his Brahmaautra 
Bhdaya 2. 2. 18 : 

Siddharipi ( Updiniti-hhava-pi'apahcd kathd, Book IV ) and Gu^aratna ( 00 mm. 
on ^i^daf^ana-aamucoaya, v. 11 ) attribute the doctrine in question to the 
datttrftntika school of Buddhism : 

^5rr^5ifjRi gnten i \ sr STOcirr 1 

^ q^dtf*rrSR: 1 5r«rr ^rf&r^r: ^ir?^r: i 

Both the views are mentioned together by Jayanta in j^ydyamaHjarl 
(chap, 9): 
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g i ?i?cr?g«&?ftr«3^ar w«3f srr ^rsrawjrfirat ii 

VEDJNT1ST3 

The School of Vedanta prevalent in Somadeva’s time was the 
Advaita school; and he records the views of the Vedantavadins or the 
Brahriuidvaitavi:dins. He refers to Samkaracarya, asserting that the 
Buddha’s doctrine was imitated by the latter\ The allegation that the 
great philosopher was a Buddhist in disguise seems to have been widely 
current by the middle of the tenth century, Somadeva appears to have 
been acquainted with the writings of the school of Sarhkara; and his 
Statement of the ultimate goal according to the Brahmadvaitavadins 
runs thus : ‘qarr ?i»ir i* This 

reminds one of the following verses of Samkara’s Sarvchveddnta-siddhdntasara- 
samgraha : 

trzwrqrl iTfiJFidl 5T«ir crm i ^sr4 etI? ^59*^ ii 695 

i sr ii 1000. 

Suresvaracarya says in his Nakharmymiddhi II. 68 ; 

qwr 3IT9ltt I 5|lig II 

The doctiine of the Vedanta recorded by Somadeva is summed up also in the 
following verse quoted in the Mdtharavrtti on Sdmhhyakdrikd ( 39 ) : 

^AlVAS 

An interesting feature of Somadeva’s treatment of Saiva doctrines 
is the light thrown by it on the controversy between the Saivas and the 
Jainas on the subject of omniscience and creation.® The first is claimed by 
the Saivas for Siva or Mahesvara, while it is reserved by the Jainas for their 
Arhat; and as for creation, attributed by the Saivas to Siva, it is altogether 
denied by the other sect. The roots of this controversy go to earlier times, 
and that it is older than the middle of the tenth century is certain. 
Vidyananda who belongs to the ninth century tries to refute S'arhicara-mata, 
Saiva doctrine, in his Aptaijarlhsd^f and rejects the claim of Mahei^vara to 
be regarded as the creator of the universe and the omniscient author of a 
system teaching the way to salvation ( moksa-mdrga ). It will be out of 
place to analyse his argument ; but in dealing with this topic Vidyananda and 
Somadeva supplement each other and record valuble information on the 

1 5tqiugf crmti:’ VI. 2. Vol. II, p. 276, 

2 See preceding Chapter. 

3 ‘fffsni etc. 
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sut^ect. Vidyananda’s views are partially referred to by Anantavirya in his 
oommentary on MSqiikyanandi’s Parlksamukhmutra (Pratyaksodde^a);* and 
it may be pointed out that most of our knowledge of the Saiva-Jaina 
controversy is derived from Jaina works. 

The background of the controversy between the Saivas and the 
J ainas mentioned above is provided by Kumarila’s well-known attack on the 
conception of an Omniscient Being; and the questions involved are part 
of a larger issue which brought several schools of thought into the arena 
of philosophical controversy. Kiunarila regarded omniscience as something 
impossible; and instead of positing an omniscient author of the Vedas, he 
maintained that they were eternal and not the composition of a personal 
author. Kumarila’s views may be studied in S'lokavdrtika {Codandsutra) 
and specially in the verses quoted from him by Santaraksita in the last section 
of Tattvasamgraha,, many of them being not found in' the extant S'lokavdrtika. 
It is important to note •that Kumarila in the course of his argument insisted 
on the absurdity of the Buddhi and Jaina notions that the Buddha and 
the Arhat respectively were Omniscient Beings. The Buddhist reply 
to this is elaborately given by Santarak§ita in Tattvasamgraha', and the 
earliest Jaina reply to Kumarila is probably that of Akalamka (8th century) 
in his NydyavinUcaya (chap. 3). Kumarila, for example, had written in 
S'lokavdrtika (2. 141, 142): 

ST^ i *r uwtwtI ^ n 

Akalaihka replied to this as follows in Nydyaviniscaya (vv. 412, 418); 

ni I ^ fibnniT: ii 

Not only Akalamka but other Jaina scholars have tried to refute feumarila’s 
views, and this explains the large number of quotations from Kumfirila 
found in later Jaina philosophical literature, e. g., in VidySnanda’s 
Aptaparik^d, Astasahasrl and TaUvdriha-4loka-vdrtika (under siitra 1, 29), 
.Abhayadeva’s commentary on Sammatitarka, Kydya-kumudo'Oandra and other 
<WDVks. The bitterness of the Jainas against the Mimamsi school for 
attacking their fundamental doctrine of the Omniscient Being is shown in 
Siddhar§i’8 UpamiMhma-prapanc&kathd ( chap. 4 ), which declares that the 
Mfmarhgg. is not a philosophical system at all ; and after enumerating six 
non-Jaina systems includingf the Mimarnsa, Siddhar$i excludes the latter from 
the 0eld of speculative thought, although he finds room for the materialistic 

STOWfW r 

29 
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LokSyata system.* There is no trace of any such bitterness against the 
MimSmsa in Somadeva’s Ya^astilaka, as we find here the ^aivas replacing the 
Ii^m&ihsakas as adversaries of Jaina doctrines. 

The controversy about omniscience was further complicated by the 
](fjaiySiyikas entering the lists in defence of the doctrine. Like the Buddhists 
and the Jainas, they upheld the theory of omniscience as against the 
Mimamsakas; and wc find, for instance, Jayanta quoting and criticising 
Kumarila’s views in his Nydyamahjan (chap. 2) and establishing the 
theory that the adepts in Yoga possess the unhampered faculty of pure 
and universal knowledge.* The Naiyayikas, however, declare God to be 
the omniscient creator of the universe and the author of the Vedas. 
Vatsyayana, indeed, attributes the authorship of the Vedas to ‘ trustworthy 
persons’ (Aptah) in his Bhaisya on Nydyasutras 2. 1. 68, and does not say 
that God is their author. Uddyotakara in his Nydyavdrtika calls the author 
of the Vedas a superior individual ( Puru§a-videsa ), which might mean God, 
this being the designation applied to God in Yogasutras 1. 24. The later 
exponents of the Nyaya system, Jayanta, Vacaspati and Udayana, however, 
maintain that the omniscient God is the creator of the universe as well 
as the author of the Vedas. Jayanta, for example, says in his Nydyamanjarl 
(chap. 4): 

The Mimathsa objections to the Nyaya conception of an omniscient 
Creator .are fully stated in Mandana’s Vidhiviveka ( P. 210 if. ).® A later writer 
Salikanatha, an authoritative exponent of the Prabhakara school of Mimamsa, 
tries to refute the theory of the omniscience of God in Prakarariapancikd 
(chap. 7). He argues that it is the cycle of tradition [vfddha-parampard)^ 
without any beginning, that fixes the meaning of words and not the 
significance supposed to be attached to them by God at the beginning of 
creation. Further, the idea of personal authorship is not compatible with 
the •authoritative character of the Veda which deals with supernom^ 
things.* ^alikanatha probably belongs to the tenth century,* but in tins 
century the position of the Nyd.ya>vailei$ika School was so strong that 

3 Of. Handiqui : Appendix 1, p. 505. 

( O, N, E«rir»ja: Introduction to Ku$umA%jalibodhmi (Sara$vaH filtaviuiif T0»t»), 
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M&n&rhsU theories were not likely to wield any great influence. Be that 
as it may, having established the existence of an Omniscient Being, the 
NaiySyikas turn against the Buddhists and the Jainas, and deny that the 
Buddha or the Arhat can ever be called omniscient; and their attitude, 
on the whole, is one of hostility towards the non-Brahmanioal systems. 
Vftoaspati says in his Nydyavdrtika-tdtparyort'kd that Buddha and JRsabha 
are known to be the authors of the Buddhist and Jaiua scriptures respe- 
ctively; but as they are not the creators of the universe, like God, how 
can they be regarded as omniscient ? * In his commentary on the Yogasutra 
Ehdtyck also ( 1. 24, 25 ) he rejects the claims of the founders of systems like 
the Buddha, the Arhat, Kapila and others to be regarded as omniscient 
beings. Further, the Naiyayikas just mentioned give a new turn to 
the old NySya theory that the Vedas are authoritative, because they 
are the utterances of a trustworthy person ( Apta ) ; and argue therefrom that 
the Vedas are the utterances of a Trustworthy Being, because they are 
accepted by the majority of the people ( mahdjana ), and what is not declared 
by a Trustworthy Being is not accepted by the majority of the people. 
This is exactly what Udayana says in the Kirandvali commentary on the 
Pra^astapada Bha§ya.® Jayanta also says that it is possible to speak of 
anything as being declared by a Trustworthy Being ( Apta) only when it is 
well-known among and accepted by the majority of the people.* He 
explains Mahajana i, e. the great mass or the majority as those who follow 
the Varnasrama order prevalent in the Aryan country, that is, the Vedic 
order of society founded on the division of castes and the stages of life, and 
makes a distinction between Mahajana and Vrnda, the group or the minority, 
such as the Buddhists. The latter might claim their vrnda to be the 
mahajana in order to establish the authoritative character of their scriptures, 
but it is not possible to raise a minority (Vrnda) to the status of a majority 
( Mahajana), and the latter always avoids and never approves any scriptures 
that are opposed to the Vedas.* Jayanta therefore concludes that scriptures 
other than the Vedas cannot be regarded as being composed by a trustworthy 
individual, because they lack support among the large mass of the people,* 

1 sRlcfu: 

3 ft HrySyama^jan, Book IV. 

4 ‘sftorit 

=^Tgn«Fii ^ =5ifSpH’qig5a«p«r* 

jt iNt ft 

^ sTTFswt Ibid. 
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Similarly,. VacaSpati in his TdtparyafiM, makes a sharp distinction between 
•the Vedas and the scriptures of the Buddhists, the Digambara Jainas- and 
others, and observes that no scriptures other than the Vedas are accepted by 
the majority of the people and mentioned as being composed by God. The 
Vedas alone, composed by God as they are, maintain the entire social order 
and provide instruction in the means to attain the good and shun the evil. 
On the contrary, the teachings of the Buddha and others do not uphold the 
social order, nor are they accepted by the great mass of the people. Owing 
to this general reproach, they are followed only by a few barbarians, vilest 
among men and just like animals, and hence it is impossible to regard such 
teachings as being propounded by any trustworthy individual.^ 

It will be seen that the arguments of the Naiyayikas are not only 
directed against the non-Brahmanical systems as such but against the Jaina 
conception of the Arhat as the omniscient and trustworthy guide. They seem 
to put forward a rival Spta theory to discredit that of the Jainas, and thus 
reinforce the Saivas in their attack on the fundamental Jaina doctrine of the 
omniscient Arhat. It is difficult to determine the chronological relations of 
the Saivas and the Naiyayikas, but they might represent a parallel 
m'oveme'it: Vacaspati and Jayanta belong to the ninth century and Udayana 
to the tenth, and we have seen that the Saiva-Jaina controversy recorded by 
Vidyananda and Somadcva falls in the same period. Further, as Haribhadra 
tells us in Saddar^anasamuocaya, the Naiyayikas were generally Saivas ; and 
we know, in fact, that the leading Nyaya-Vaise§ika philosophers of the 
period of revival, Bhasarvajfia, Jayanta, Udayana, and Vyomaiiva were all 
Baivas. It is^ also noteworthy that the Naiyayikas often identify God 
(I^ara) with^ivaor Mahe^vara. Jayanta does so in Nydycmafyari (chap* 
8 ) ; * while Bhasarvajfia says in Nydyasdra that salvation is the outcome of 

the vision of ^iva,® The verse sarvajnatd trptirandclibodhah. saddkurangclm 

Maheivarasya cited by the Saivas to illustrate the greatness of Siva is quoted 
by Udayana in Nydyakusumdnjali ( Book V ) in support of the argument for 
tile existence of God j and Udayana’s own lines at the end of Book I 

NWT3 tlFUt »nT II 
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may be compared with some of the doctrinal verses of the ^aiva school quoted 
in the preceding chapter. The identity of ^iva with I^vara seems to have 
been an accepted fact; and as late as the twelfth century V^ideya SiirL 
freely uses the term Siva and its equivalents in his detailed criticism of the 
Nyaya conception of God in Pramana-naya4attv&lokdiamJcara 2. 26. But in. 
spite of the aflSnities between the Saivas and the Nyaya school, the former 
had an independent system with doctrines of their own ; and while the Nyaya 
school maintained that God was the author of the Vedas, the ^^vm 
attributed their Astras to the omniscient Siva, and claimed that the Vedas, 
too, were created by him. It is noteworthy that the Ud’miivagurudeva- 
paddhati (Kriyap9,da, chap. I) quotes various Saiva texts to prove that ^iva 
is not only the author of the Saiva ^gamas but of the Vedas.* The claim 
was not probably repugnant to the Naiyayikas who were, generally speaking, 
Saivas ; and the interconnection of the tw o schools accounts for the fact that 
the Udnaiivagurudevapaddhati (op. cit.) quotes a well-known verse of 
Jayanta’s NydyomanjaH^ declaring Parame^vara ( God ) to be the author of 
the Vedas, in support of the Saiva claim that Siva was their author, 

SiMKRTAS 

We have reproduced Somadeva’s criticism of Sathkhya doctrines in 
the preceding chapter, and may here cite another criticism of S&ihkhya 
views by a Jaina writer, Devasena, a senior contemporary of Somadeva, who 
wrote his Darianasdra at Dhara in 933 a. d.® He says in his BhdvasaThgraha 
that according to the Sarfikhya system, Prakrti does everything and the Self 
is subject to neither virtue nor sin : this is a negation of moral responsibility 
and leads to vice and corruption. The S3.rhkhyas, according to Devasena, are 
addicted to worldly pleasures, consummate drunkards, and devoid of compassion 
for living creatures ; they are given to stealing, reject virtue, and indulge in 
evil practices. 

«nniT ^ w g vh[ yqp T wtw i ft n « 

ttn ftnimrwi w i wnftwuT u Uo n 

With this view of Saihkhya philosophy may be compared that of 
Asuiri in the episode of Capdakarman in YaiastUaka towards the end of Book 

.1 E.g., nu: 

I srifttRs snrm nera^ irx x x?w«ir— ‘W ^ spri r# 

SPTJ ii” ffir i ii ii 

? ?i?i! Rft «nRRnr?r: i ftg ii” i»V«ya- 

maHJarS, Chap. III. 

3 See.Introdnoticn to p. 12 Jaiw* QrwdkamSiA)^ 
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V.* The evidence of Devasena and Somadeva points to the fact that there 
may have been some degeneration in the moral tone of the Sftrhkhyas in 
their time, but the ethical ideal of the S&mkhya school is manifest from the 
conception of the Sattvika from of Buddhi, as propounded in SdrhkhyaMrikd 
( 23 ). As regards the charge that the SSmkhyas are devoid of compassion 
for living creatures, it is belied by their view that animal slaughter in 
Vedic sacrifices is productive of sin, a point elaborated in the Mdtharavrtti. 
It is noteworthy that the Jaina Gunaratna Suri tells us in his commentary 
on Haribhadra’s Sdddar^anasamuccaya (chap. 3) that the Ss,mkhyas are 
spiritualists averse to the Vedic cult involving killing of animals, and he 
mentions in this connection certain devices adopted by .them to avoid 
injury to living creatures, similar to those used by the Jaina monks, 
Somadeva, on the other hand, classes the S3>rhkhya8 with the Buddhists, the 
Carvakas, and the adherents of the Vedic, ^aiva, and medical systems, and 
advises people to abstain from flesh>eating by rejecting the views of all 
these schools ( Yaiastilaka VII. 24. Vol. II, p. 331 ) : 

Obviously the systems mentioned above permitted the eating of animal 
food ; a'>d the Saihkhya attitude towards flesh-eating may have been similar 
to that of the Buddhists, in spite of the repugnance to the slaughter 
of animals, common to both schools.^ Somadeva, as we shall see, condemns 
the Buddhists for eating flesh, and this is probably the reason why Devasena 
likewise describes the Samkhyas as devoid of compassion for living 
creatures. 

bArhaspattas 

The BSrhaspatyas, as we have seen, are called Nastikas by 
Somadeva; and in Yasastilaha, Book V, Capdakarman who expounds their 
views is described as an exponent of Lokayata doctrines.^ Siddhar^i says in 
his Upamitirhhava-prapaned kathd that the Barhaspatyas -are the inhabitants 
of the LokS.yata City.* That the Lok&yata was a prominent system in the 
tenth century and thereabouts is certain. Siddhar^i includes it among the 
principal non-Jaina systems described by him in his allegorical romance (Book 
IV ) ; and in the Kadlur Plates of the Ganga king Marasimha, dated 963 a. d., 
a famous Jaina teacher is described as LokdycUiPdoka^ammatcMnatil^, <one 
whose talents are appreciated by the adherents of the LokSyata system.’ The 

1 See Chap. Vm. 

3 See Chap. XIIL The P&4apata views on the subject are very similar. See below. 

8 Vol. II, p. 259. 

4 vnNqwar ^ wrerwirs 5 ^ » Book iv,‘ 
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views of tile Barhaspatya school are discussed by Vimuktfttman in Ut<»nddhi 
VII. 18/ a work composed between 850 and 1050 a. d.* 

In spite of frequent references to the Lokayatikas or the Carvfikas, 
as they are popularly called, in Indian philosophical literature, no systematic 
work of this school has come down to us, which we can point out as the source 
of the statements of Somadeva and other scholars who have dealt with 
LokSyata doctrines. That there was a work called the Bdrhaspatya Sutra 
seems certain and possibly it was quite brief. Bhaskara in his BrahmasUtra 
Bhdsyct 8. 3. 53 refers, like Samkara, to the Lokayatikas, and quotes some 
aphorisms of the Barhaspatya school. He says: 

The first three of the aphorisms cited above are reproduced also in VidyS- 
nanda’s Tattvdrtha-^loha-vdrtika 1. 104 with slight variations; 

Bhaskara and Vidyananda are assigned to the ninth century, and it may be 
assumed that the Barhaspatya Sutras were current in their time. In 
addition to the Sutras quoted by them, the following Lokayata aphorisms and 
dicta are cited in Kamala^lla’s commentary on Ss>ntaraksita’s TaUvasaihgraha 
(w. 1858, 1872); 

Will \ 

I ^ srPiT W FHi d ' i 

(Under v. 1858). 

xxxxxxxxxx 
^ I (Under v. 1872). 

^^ntarakfita quotes a Lokayata aphorism in verse 1864 and attributes it to 
Kambala^Vatara : 

Kamala^fia remarks : rWT w i As pointed out by G. N. 

Kaviraj,' S'drhkara Bhd^ya on the VeddntasHtras 3. 3. 58 cites the following 
Lokftyata aphorisms: 5^:’, and Sadft- 

nanda in \/4dt;m’<cp-6roAffK»-5idc?4t cites two more: 

It will be seen that the followers of the Lokayata school recognise four 
elements only, but Gunaratna tells us in his commentary on the relevant 

1 ■ 1 iR^raiwr 5 Rb« %fir 11 

2 See Introduction to the work in GaektoacPa Oriental Series. 

3 SafMvati Bhavana Studies, Yol. Ill, p. 68. 
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section of 'HariBhadra’s Scddar^anct-samueeaya that certain among them' 
include Akala as the fifth element. In YaiastUaka VIII. 87* Somadeva 
mentions only four elements in connection with the system of Brhaspati, 
who is described as attributing consciousness to earth, air, water and fire, 
but not to the Self.® 

Apart from aphorisms, a collection of verses containing Lokayata 
doctrines seems to have long existed, and such verses are occasionally met 
with in Indian philosophical literature. One such verse, namely, 

is oited by Candrakirti (6th century) in his commentary on Nagarjuna's 
Mtila-m(Mlhyamaka-hdriMs (Chap. 18); while this as well as an accompanying 
verse* is quoted in Haribhadra’s S'a^dar^anasamuccaya (vv. 81, 82). A 
Lokayata verse is quoted also by Somadava in Ya^astilaka, Book V, p. 258: 

i wsaw gsumusi fu: ii 

It is an oft-quoted verso and cited among earlier writers by Jayanta in 
NydyamaRjarl ( Chap. 7 ). 

Among early works the famous Mahayana text Saddhamia- 
imndarJca, prior to the third century a. d. , alludes to the Lokayata system 
at least twice;* while the interesting summary of Lokayata views ip 
Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra is reproduced by Somadeva in Ya^asiilahct, Book 
IV, P. 92. * Bapa in his Kddambciri refers to the teachings of the system 
as promoting sinful tendencies;* while in Har§acdrita, Book VIII, the 
Lokayatikas are mentioned among the adherents of diverse schools of 
thought who studied and taught in the hermitage of Divakaramitra in the 
Vindhya forest. 

Somadeva’s discussion qf Lokayata views in YaiastilaJca, Books V 
and VI, is an important contribution to our knowledge of the subject! 

1 firiunrdt’ w 5*ri^ STO ii Vol. 

• II, p. 388. Mp. A says ( ftjTpr ) STTSl^ I 9r?iT% I See also preceding Chapter 

( iection on C&rvaka doctrines ). 

2 Ajita Keeakambslr, who was a contemporary oi Buddha and professed the dootriae of 

annihilation (ueehddatSda), held that a human being is composed of four elements 

( earth, water, air and fire ). 9id gltdt.’ See the Sdtna9iiia-phata St^Ua in 

Dxghanikdya* 

8 ftf ^ I > % *Rr •• 

* ^ ^ ni. 148; 

6 See Chap. XVm. ^ - 
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Among his literary predecessors Haribhadra gives an interesting exposition 
of the doctrines of the school in Scmardicca~kakd, Book III, in the dialogue 
between the Jaina teacher Vijayasimha and a Nastikavadin/ Similarly, 
in a story in Vctaudevahi^l, Book IV, a king named Knrucandra is 
introduced as a Nastikavadin, whose views are briefly described.® Jayanta 
says in Nydyamanjarl (chap. 4) that the Loicayata is mere casuistry and 
not an authoritative system, as it does not inculcate any duty;* but he 
takes care to expound the tenets of the school at the beginning of Chap. 7, 
and towards the end of the same chapter calls the Carvakas smik^ita, 
well-trained, describing and refuting their views. 

naitSyikas 

While enumerating the theories of salvation put forward by the 
different schools of thought, Somadeva does ‘not refer to the NaiySyikas, 
obviously because their view of mokm does not differ from that of the 
Vai^e§ikas which is defined by him as the complete cessation of the specific 
attributes of the soul.* Somadeva says: ‘ 

^ToiT^: I. With this may be compared the statement 
of Jayanta defining the Nyaya conception of salvation in NydyamanjcMrl 
(Chap. 9); i 

Jayanta goes on to say: 

1 snwT ii 

xxxxxxxxx 

«f3 «reTUTW9n«rt i «n5^irf?rwsr: » 

Somadeva seems to refer to the Nyaya theory of salvation in a verse 
addressed to the Arhat in Yaiastilaka VIII. 39 ( Vol. II, p. 396); 

The verse refers to three types of salvation: kha-nirvdna, sky -like 
salvation, mpta-nirvdna, sleep-like salvation, and dipct-nirvdnciy salvation 
like the going out of a lamp. According to a marginal note in Ms. A, 
dlpa-nirvd^a refers to the Buddhist view ; snpta-nirvdna to the SSmkhya 
view (because, according to that system, the emancipated Self, although 
conscious, perceives nothing); and kha-nirvdna to the Nyaya view, 
because, as we have seen, the Naiyayikas believe mokm to be a 

1 P. 164 ff. JTrf^WT^ vrfSrt 

2 ‘et «rr nvi Yf , Jr «iut 

arfiv, JT 

3 JT i ti-#TOiit|[VTdl jt ii 

4 See preoediog Ch«pter, 

80 
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colourless condition like that of the sky, in which the Self exists bereft 
of all attributes.* 

It may be noted that there is another conception of salvation 
different from the usual Ny§,ya view, and associated with the name of 
Bhasarvajna, an important writer of the Nyaya school, assigned to about 
the middle of the tenth century. It is probable that Somadeva, like 
Sriharisa, who also refers to the Nyaya doctrine of salvation in Nai^ctdha- 
carita 17. 75, was either not acquainted with the views of Bhasarvajfia 
or perhaps ignored them in his treatment of the current theories of 
salvation.* 


PS^UPATAS 

Somadeva describes and criticises the procedure recommended 
by the Pa^upatas for the attainment of salvation, but he docs not tell 
us anything about the kind of mohm contemplated by them. The Pasupata 
conception of salvation, according to certain writers, is not different from 
that of the Nyaya school. This requires some explanation. 

Sarhkara in his Bhd»ya on the Vedantasutras 2. 2. 37 criticises the 
doctrines of the Pasupatas, but he refers to them simply as Mahe^varas, 
followers of the system propounded by Siva.® The !!^a^upatas were a Saiva 
sect, and we know that there were four Saiva sects in the ninth century, as 
both Vacaspati and Bhaskara refer to them, the former in his Bhdmatl and 
the latter in his Brahmasiitra Bhdsija 2. 2. 37. The four sects are Saivas, 
Pasupatas, Kapalikas and Karunika-siddhantins, the latter being called 
Kathaka-siddhantins by Bhaskara. The four-fold division of the Saiva 
sects is found also in Yamunacarya’s Agamaprdnidnya (latter half of the 
eleventh century), but here the names given are Saivas, Pas'upatas, 
Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. This classification is follow^ed in Kamanuja’s 
tS'ribhd^ya,. 

1 Applied to the Arhat, the epithet is explained as ^4 4t»T- 

2 See the English translation of Nai&adhacarita of §rlhar;a, Appendix I, P. 497 ff. 

3 According to Samkara, the Mahelvaras believe in five categories ; Karya, Kirova, Toga^ 
vidhi, and duhJthanta, which are all F&^upata tenets. Cf. Agamapr&manya: 

I ?T5f ii 

V acaspati in Bhimati explains Mahedvaras as referring to the fonr daiva sects includ* 
ing the Fadupatos, but his interpretation of yoga and vidhi is based on FMnpata 
texts. He says with which may 

be compared the following Fa^upata aUtraei I 1. 2 j 

4. 2. 3j fniN I 6. 24, 35. ^ 
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We learn from Bhiiskara (op. cit. ) that the Palupatas and the 
KSpSUkas hold the same view of salvation as the Vai^e^ikas and the 
NaiySyikas, that is, suppose the emancipated Self to be divested of all 
specific attributes, resembling a block of stone. ^ As for the Saivas, their 
conception of moksa is said to be identical with that of the Sarhkhyas, that is, 
according to them, the emancipated Self srbsists in a })ristine condition 
of pure consciousness. Bhaskara says : 

«ni i rr » i ^ l anwi^ i i. Yamunacarya, who 

gives an account of the Saiva sects in his Agamaprdmunya, offers the same 
interpretation of the Pa.. 4 upata conception of salvation as Bhaskara. He 
explains duhkhanta, one of the fundamental tenets of the Piii^upata system, 
as absolute cessation of pain, and states that the Pasupatas regard this as 
mukti, a condition characterized by the annihilation oi‘ the entire range 
of the specific attributes of the Self: 

51^ i. Duhkhanta is in fact the apex of the Pa^upata 
system. As explained in the Ratna commentary on the Ganakdrikd ( p. 9 ), in a 
negative sense, cluhkhdnta is absolute cessation of ail pain ; while, in a positive 
sense, it corresponds to siddhi or the possession of supernatural power 
like that of Siv'a. Siddhi is of two kinds : jndnamkti or the potency of 
knowledge and Kriyd^akti or the potency of action, which has three aspects'; 
extraordinary speed, the power to assume shapes at will, and boundless 
might with the body and the organs intact. The attainment of the 
twofold siddhi is followed by ten other siddhis or miraculous powers;* 
for example, absolute freedom, irresistible knowledge, freedom from risk 
to life, complete fearlessness, freedom from the effects of old age and from 
the pangs of death, lack of all hindrances, overlordship etc. The Pa^upata 
system thus lays great stress on the attainment of supernormal ‘ powers ; 
but siddhi does not stand alone, as it belongs to a group of five lahhas 
or ways of perfection recognised by the school, the others being jndna, 
tapas, nityatva and sthiti. Juana is knowledge of the truths; Tapas 
is dharma or discipline produced by the observance of practices such as 
bhasmasndna. The Ratna commentary declares that the devotee is misled 
from the right path by the thief Adharma and protected by Dharma acting 

1 For a diflerent view of the K&p&llka ideal of salvation see Chap. XIII. For a dis- 
cussion of the Nyaya viev sea Naisadhacarita 17. 75 and the English Translation, 
Appendix I (op. oit. ). 

I gr 1 1 

HT fsrf^ 1 ^ 

*nsrrft ^ 1 ^T5T sfiRt urr ar^r 
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like a city magistrate (pwrajpaZa). The power of Dharma {^dhm'VMtiahti) is 
revealed in the devotee’s strength of mind which is not perturbed even by 
the songs and music of a Rambha. Nityatva is constant devotion to the 
deity. Sthiti is firm concentration of the mind free from impurities on 
Rudra. The Pa^upata seems to have been a system of religious discipline 
rather than a school of speculative thought. 

Kaundinya’s commentary on the Pai^upata Sutras gives a fuller 
picture of the moral discipline of the Pasupata school at an early stage of its 
evolution. It is based on the yamas or modes of self-restraint, viz., ahirhad, 
brahmacarya, satya, marhvymnhdra, sauca, dhdraldghava &x\A. npramdda. 

Ahirhsa is •non-injury which is almost as comprehensive as that of 
the Jainas. Even the lighting of fire is forbidden to avoid hurting sentient 
beings. Water should be filtered before use through a cloth or a strainer to 
keep out tiny creatures. Edible vegetable-stalks, growing bulbs and ripe 
seeds are to be shunned for similar reasons.^ Ahiihsa, in short, is avoidance 
of injury to all forms of life by any process, mental, vocal or physical. The 
Bha§ya of Kaundinya quotes the following verse, which declares ahirhsa to be 
superior to the gift of the golden mount of Meru or the entire earth or the 
ocean frll of jewels : 

sprani ^55 1 nt h 55*? 11 

It is interesting to note that Somadeva has a verse on the same subject in 
Yaiastilalca, Book IV ( ji. 97 ), which appears to be a variation of the verse 
cited above : 

^ ^ 1 *r pwr » 

Brahmacarya or chastity does not require any explanation. Satya is 
speaking the truth. Kaupdinya quotes in this connection a verse which 
declares that even a falsehood uttered in mercy to all creatures leads to 
heaven, but not the truth, which being spoken results in the destruction of 
the good.* Asamvyavahara is keeping aloof from commercial transactions 
and the royal court. Asteya is abstention from stealing which includes 
anadhiMretpratigraha ( acquisition of property ) and anupdlambha ( swindling 
money out of others ). Akrodha is forbearance. Guru^u^rCi^a is serving one’s 
teacher with devotion. Sauca is purity, physical, mental and spiritual. 
Physical impurities are removed by the use of holy ashes. More important is 
bhdvaiauca or purity of thoughts. Atmailauoa or spiritual purity is effected 

1 Flesh food is permitted provided it does not involve killing, and is lawfully acquired. 

It is permissible to eat, for instance, the flesh of wild boars and buffaloes. See 

Kaundinya on Paiupata Sutras 5. 16. 

2 
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by submission to humiliation, insult and opprobrium. AhSralaghava is 
temperance in eating which follows from the injunction to live on alms. 
ApramSda is constant vigilance in the practice of self-restraint. 

The early Pa^upatas appear to have led an austere life without 
any fixed abode and worldly ties. According to the Pa^upata Sutras, the 
devotee lives in a deserted house or a cave or even on a cremation ground ( 5. 
9, 30). He wears a single piece of cloth and, if possible, dispenses with clothing 
altogether as a token of renunciation of all possessions ( 1. 10, 11 ). It is, 
however, doubtful if in later times such rules were strictly followed. The 
Pa^upata mendicant is enjoined to live on alms ; and according to Kauijdinya, 
even the holy ashes should be obtained by begging. This appears to be 
conditioned by the rule of ahirhsd which prohibits the kindling of a fire.* The 
Pa^upata contempt for Vedic sacrifices was a natural consequence of the 
principle of ahirhsd ‘ 

Yoga is preliminary to emancipation. Kauudinya frequently 
defines yoga as connection of the individual soul with Kvara; and the 
Pa^upata system, in fact, inculcates a process of Yogic discipline (yogavidhi), 
as mentioned in the opening Sfitra. The devotee assiduously observes 
the essential religious practices,^ adores Mahadeva with wholehearted 
and constant devotion, and cultivates the yamas or the different kinds 
of self-restraint. He contemplates the sacred formulas and practises 
meditation : this is kriydyoga. With his mind diverted from the objects of 
sense, he is ripe for the real yoga, that feeling of the self as the self, 
directed towards Mahe.svara as the ultimate goal.* Supernatural powers 
of vision, hearing, thought-reading and knowledge come to the Siddha who 
has attained perfection in Yoga. The Siddha attains supernormal qualities 
like omniscience, speed like that of the mind etc. ; and these are called 
gunadharma, the possession of supreme faculties like those of Mahe^vara 
obtained through His favour.® The Siddhis or supreme attainments, which 
are also gunas, are finally acquired by the devotee. All creatures come 
under his control, but he is not subject to the control of any ; he dominates 
the minds of all, but he is not subject to similar domination; he has the 
power of life and death over others, but he is not subject to any such power ; 

1 Kauudinya 1. 2 says : 

2 Kaupdinya 2. 16 says : 

3 See Chapter VIII. 

4 Kaupdinya L 20 says ; I JWHU. 

VlSVHTSRJTHTOFr H 

6 Kavvadisya L 21«26, 
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he is free from fear, and his power suffers no diminution; he conquers 
old age and death. Endowed with the Siddhis, the aspirant becomes the 
Mahagapapati or the associate of Mahadeva.^ 

Eervent devotion to Eudra in this life and intimate association 
with Him in the life beyond is the goal set before the Pasupata devotee. 
The highest Yoga is absorbed concentration on the supreme Eudra, 
discarding shape and form. This aspect of the deity is called vagviiuddha 
'one that transcends the range of speech’.® The devotee, in his turn, 
becomes dharmatman or the embodiment of dharma as revealed in the 
process of discipline starting with the yamas and culminating in Mxihdtmya 
or that constancy of soul which enables him to devote himself to the 
religious life.® Thus endowed, he attains rudra-sdynjya or direct asso- 
ciation with Eudra.* It is clear that the devotee does not merge his 
identity in the godhead, as wo are told that, ' having gone near Eudra’ by 
the prescribed method, the Brahmana never returns ; that is, he is released 
from the cycle of births.® But, before such a consummation is reached, it is 
essential to destroy the root cause of the iloms or evils. The evils are the 
various forms of sense expei'ience which lead to lust, wrath, greed, desire, 
hatred and the rest. Further, the objects of worldly endeavour are 
also evils on account of the misery caused by their acquisition, preservation 
and loss, the discontent produced by the insatiabale desire for more and 
more of them, and injury to others involved in their acquisition and 
enjoyment. The root cause of the evils is stated to be adharma, which 
causes mental distraction and makes the devotee incapable of living the 
full religious life.® 

Once the mind, free from the dosas, is established in its pristine 
purity and concentrated on Eudra, the devotee reaches the next higher 
stage. Dharma and Adharma have ceased to operate, and actions and 
the means thereof are practically non-exist'^nt ; the Sadhaka stands alone 
(eha) above tlie physical plane with his mind fixed on Eudra. Adharma, 
the chief obstacle to Yoga, is no longer active, and the Sadhaka, free from 

1 Kaundinya 1. 27-38. 

2 5.27. Kaun^nya quotes the following verso: fit?! qt I 

qfil ?Icqd qhl! n The commentary on QmakarikA says; 

qorwvl I qN qrfiqg?:: u 

3 5. 31; 2. 14. 

4 Kaundinya 6 . 33 says: ^ J qhrw 

5 4. 19, 20. 

6 3ee Kaundinya on ^Sufrtu 5. 35. * - . . 
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the stands like a man who has traversed a forest j he is h^min with 

his mind concentrated on Rudra. All actions have ceased, and he is devoid 
of activity ; he is sat with his mind firmly devoted to Rudra. All thoughts 
relating to pursuits of good and evil have ceased ; and the Sadhaka is now 
vltaioka, free from anxious thoughts.^ 

Having reached this stage, the unerring devotee comes to the end of 
all forms of pain and misery through the grace of Mahe^vara.* This is 
duhkhdnta, but it is not a negative condition, as pointed out by Kamjdinya. 
For emancipation is not merely absolute cessation of all forms of misery but 
the attainment of gunas or excellences, that is, the supernormal powers 
which figure so prominently in the Paiupata system.® 

It will be seen that the interpretation of the Palupata view of 
Salvation as a condition devoid of the specific attributes of the soul, put 
forward by later writers like Bhaskara and Yamuna Muni, finds no support 
iti the PasUpata Sutras and Kaupdinya’s commentary. The latter clearly 
states that, while in the Sarhkh} a-Yoga view the emancipated beings abide 
in a condition similar to a swoon without the knowledge of self and others, 
the Mukta in the Pa^upata view is fully endowed with knowledge.* The 
Pa^upatas were, however, a very widely spread sect ; and it is possible that 
there were adherents of the school who held views similar to those recorded 
by Bhaskara and Yamuna Muni. 

The Pa^upata system is honourably mentioned along with the Vedas, 
S^khya, Yoga, and Paficaratra in the following verse cited by Aparaditya 
( 12th century ) in his commentary on Ydjnavalkya Smrti 8. 7 : 'iww 

Tig'Td d«Tr I ii 

There is no doubt that the Pasupatas continued to be an infibential 
sect till as late as the twelfth century. They as well as the Saivas regarded 
God ( i. e. Siva or Pasupati ) as the efficient cause of the universe, unlike 
the Bhagavatas or Pancaratras who regarded Vasudeva, the Supreme Soul, 
as both the efficient and the material cause of the universe, as pointed out by 
Saihkara in his Bhd^ya on the Veddntasutras 2. 2. 37, 42. Aparaditya 

1 Kattndiaya 6. 39. 

3 5. 40. 

(5.39) ufifqqbrar 

f iNrfir jwJ JsrfSer ww ^ i ’ ( 5. »>*• 
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( op. cit. ) gives the following definition of the theistic conception of the 
Saivas and the PSsupatas, and calls it bhedeiivara~vdda : ?i«rr 

%fi igRn ^ i qig«rar: 3?i: 

[:50rf?ir: q« 


The Pa^upatas as a Saiva sect were in conflict with the Jainas. 
They are, for instance, mentioned along with Saivas, KapSlikas, Saihkhyas and 
Buddhif'ts in the Sravapa Belgola epitaph of Malli§ena of 1129 a. d. or 
thereabouts, engraved on a pillar of the temple of Par^vanatha on the 
Candragiri hill, which describes a Jaina teacher named Vimalacandra as 
having publicly challenged all of them to controversy ( verse 26 ).^ Another 
Jaina reference to the Pa4upatas is in Hemacandra’s Yogdidstra 4. 102 
wherein he describes a number of Paiupata practices ( vv. 26-22 ),* which can be 
better understood by referring to the account of the system in the Batna 
commentary on Ganakdrihd. The Pa^upatas, it may be noted, indulged in 
ceremonial singing and dancing and made various kinds of what to them were 
auspicious sounds. Hemacandra, however, presents them in an unfavourable 
light, as liars and quacks and of loose morals. His remarks should be taken 
with a grain of salt as the relations between the Jainas and the ^aiva sects 
were not very cordial.® 

It will be seen that we have an almost unbroken record of Pa^upata 
tenets form about the eighth to the twelfth century. The Paiupata school 
seems to have undergone a sort of revival in the tenth century. The brief 
but authoritative text Ganakdrikd was composed in this century; and not 
only Somadeva but Udayana, as stated below, refers to the system. A 
Mysore inscription, dated 943 a. n., states that Lakuli^a, the traditional 
founder of the Pa^upata system, became incarnate as a sage named Cilluka to 
preserve the continuity of his name and doctrines, which points to a revival 
of Pa^upata teachings in the Mysore country in the latter half of the tenth 
century* ; and the sect, in fact, wielded considerable influence in that region 
for nearly two centuries after this. An inscription found in the temple of 
Har^anatha in the Sikar principality of Jaipur State mentions a scholar named 
Yi4varupa who was a teacher of the Paflcartha-Lakulamnaya, that is, the 
sacred book of Lakulin, called PafieSrtha.* The inscription is dated 957 
A. D., and Vi^varupa was thus a contemporary of Somadeva.® 


1 More about this inscription in Chap. XIII. 

2 Hemacandra says I •! 

smif ^ >HRTT vrgq# JiRrn: 1 jtRjriw 11 

3 See Chap. XIII 

4 For references see Bhandarkar ; l^aivism and Minor religtotu svstenu, pp. 

170-173. Poona edition, 1928. 

5 For the early history of the Pafupata sect and its expansion see Chap. Xlllt' 
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RESUMK 

Koughly speaking, Somadeva in his Ya^astUaka considers certain 
doctrines of the Saihkhya, Buddhist, Vedanta, Hyaya-Vai^e§ika, Lokayata, 
Jaiminiya, Saiva, Pa^upata and Kaula systems. Early in the tenth century 
Siddhar§i records the doctrines of the Nyaya, Vaise§ika, Saihkhya, Lokayata, 
Buddhist and Mlmarhsa systems in his Upami'i-hhava-prapaficdkathci (Chap. 
4), and describes in this connection the views of the four schools of Buddhist 
thought; Vaibha§ika, Sautrantika, Yogacara and Madhyamaka. Late in 
the century Udayana mentions several schools of thought at the beginning of 
his Nydyakusumdnjali: the Aupani§adas or the Vedantins, the Kapilas or 
Sarhkhyas, the Patafvjalas, the Mahapasupatas,^ the Saivas, the Vai^ijavas, 
the Paurapikas, the Yajhikas, the Digambara Jainas, the Mimamsakas, the 
Naiyayikas and the Carvakas. A comparison of this list with the systems 
described by Somadeva, who seems to have been an elder contemporary of 
Udayana, shows that the Jaina writer does not mention the opinions of the 
Pauraijikas as such nor does he refer to Vai§nava doctrines or the Paficar&tra 
system. As regards the Yajnikas, Somadeva mentions the YSgajfias, 
‘Experts in sacrificial lore’, along with the Buddhists and the Nastikas in a 
Verse occurring in Yasastilaka VIII. 48.* That the opinions of the Yajnikas. 
still prevailed in the tenth century is shown by Somadeva’s attack on Vedic 
sacrifices in the dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in Book IV. 
The Yujflikas are mentioned also by Vidyananda in Tattvdrihailoka^dTtika 1. 
20 ( verse 38 ), , but here they appear to be identified with the Mimamsakas.* 

1 According to Varadaraja and Samkara Misra, the Mahapa^upatas were those Fftsupatas 
who practised Mahavrata, which usually means the Kap&lika cult. See O. N. Eaviraja 
in Sa.fasvali Bhavana Sludies, Vol. II, p. 176. A Pasupata appears in the fatoe 
MaltavilSsaprahasana composed early in the seventh century, and in it occurs the 
expression Mah^p&^upata (p. 26) which seems to refer to the Ks.pftlika figuring in the 
play. As has already been stated, the Fasupatas aimed at the acquisition of super- 
natural powers, and so did the Eapalikas ( see Chap, XIII ). It is probable that there 
was some afiinity between the Mahapasupatas and t’ elvapalikas. It is, however, doubtful 
if the Mfih&vratl mentioned in Prabodhacandrodaya 2.3 refers to the Fft^upata system, 
as explained in the Prakdia commentary which says JifURT 'Tt^j'RflRT 
MT5J<nT2STr^5%*'» The verse in <iuestion refers to various exponents of the Mimaihsft 
system ; and it is noteworthy that the Cctndrikd commentary takes the expression as 
referring to the work of a writer of the Bhatta school of Mlmaiiis&, named Mah&vrata. 
The verse in the play says ; ^ ntURft The CandriM says 

Uf ifw wpniigsniT See below for more about the verse, 

31 
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In the same work (1. 82 under verse 15) the Yajiiika is said to reject Jaina 
notions sucii as those concerning Saihvara, Nirjara and Moksa.^ 

Statements such as those of Somadeva and Udayana help us to 
understand the character of the schools of thought current in their ago. It 
may be added that Udayana refers also to the Taut5,titas or the adherents of 
the Bhatta school of Mimamsa at the beginning of his commentary on the 
Pra^astapada Bh^sya and to the Prabhakaras in Nydyakusumanjali ( Chap. 
3 ), mentioning in this connection a Gauda Mimarhsaka, who is identified with 
the Pafieikakara in Varadaraja's commentary Kusumdnjalihodhanl, The 
Paficikakara is Salikanatha, the wellknown author of Prakaranapaneikd, an 
important work of the Prabhakara school of Mimamsa; and to judge from 
Udayana’s sarcastic remarks about him, he might be the former’s contempo- 
rary and, if so, lived in the tenth century.* Udayana refers also to 
Bhaskara’s interpretation of the Vedanta in Nydyaknsumdnjali (chap, 2),* 
showing that Bhaskara’s Brahmasutra Bhdsya, now almost forgotten, was 
current in his time. Going back a few years earlier than the tenth century, 
we come across J ayanta’s Nydyammjarl, which also reveals a world of thought 
full of variety and covering a comprehensive range of intellectual activity. 
Jayanta refers to contemporary sects like Saivas, Pa^upatas, Kaulas, Ptifica- 
ratras, and Sarhsaramocakas (chap. 4); and throughout his work he records 
and criticises the views of diverse schools of thought such as Bhattas, 
Prabhakaras, Vedantists, Buddhists, '‘Samkhy as and Carvakas, and noteworthy 
doctrines like Jfianakarma-samuccayavada, Sabda-brahmavada etc. 

Apart from the schools of thought enumerated by Somadeva and 
Udayana, the tenth century saw also a revival of Nyaya and Vai^esika 
studies, as witnessed by the works of Bhasarvajna,* Vyoma^iva,® Udayana 

2 See Introduction to KusumaTijalihodhanl^ ed. 'r. N. Kaviraja, Varadaraja remarks : 

’TfaiSFW' I ^ ft ^ p. 123. 

Varadaraja has been assigned to about the eleventh century. 6alikanatha is referred 
to in a verse of the allegorical play Prahodhacandrodaya of Krsnami^ra composed 

towards the end of the eleventh century: 5? 

Act 2, verse 3. The author of the Candrika commentary on 

the play states that Mahodadhi was a fellow student with 6alitanatha and a writer 
of the Prabhakara School: ^ee 

N. 8. edition. 

4 See 3. C, Vidyabhusan : History of Indian Logic^ p. 358. 

5 Vyomasiva’s date is circa 960 d. See Hindi Introduotion to Pt, Mahendra 

Kumara^s edition of 120. 
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and Sridharn ; and we may include in the list even Jayanta who wrote towards 
the end of the preceding century/ Bhasaiwajha wrote Nydyas&ra on which 
there are numerous commentaries. Vyoma^iva wrote the Vyoma/oatl commen- 
tary on the Pramstapdda Bltmya. Udayana, who tried to fuse together 
Nyaya and Vaise§ika tenets,® wrote NyCiyahmmdnjali, AtmcUattvct’Viveka, 
Nydya-vdrtiha-tdtpary(]i- 2 }ariiiuddhi (commentary on Vficaspati’s latpxryaUhd), 
Kirandvall (commentary on the Prasastapdda Bhdsya), and LakmndvctU (984 
A. D. ), a manual of Vaiseslka definitions.® Sridhara wrote Nydyakandall ^^991 
A. D. ), a commentary on the Prasastapdda Bhdsya. It should also be noted 
that tlie expansion of Nyaya and Vaisesika studios i^ot only led to an 
intensive study of these systems but to the interpretation, criticism and refuta- 
tion of the doctrines of the other schools, especially those of the Mimarasa, 
Buddhist and Saitikhya systems. It is not rare to find in tlie writings of the 
period diverse doctrines of other schools fully and clearly stated before they 
are subjected to criticism or any attempt is made to refute them. This is 
particularly true of Jayanta’s Nydyaniapjarl, and we have already referred in 
this connection to Udayana’s Nydyakusumdhjali, For other examples we need 
refer only to the accounts of the Buddhist theory of Ideas ( with illustrative 
quotations), the Mlmamsa theory of the self-validity of cognitions (with 
citations from Kumilrila ), and the Samkhya theory of cognition in Vyomavati 
(pp. 524 ff., 579 tf., 521 ft’,); the summary of Samkhya doctrines in Nydych 
hummdnjali (chap. 1); and the discussion of the Prabhakara theory of error, 
and the clear presentation of Sphotavada and other tenets in ^ridbara’s 
Nydyakandall (Pp, 180 if,, 268 If,). The latter work quotes, besides, various 
authors and works, e. g. Tantravdrtika and S^lokavdrtika ( P. 257 )/ Mandana’s 
Sphotasiddhi (P, 270) and Vidhknveka (P. 274), the Buddhist logician 
Dharmottara (P.76) etc. The interrelation of the various schools is outside 
the scope of our discussion; but it is evident that there was considerable 
activity in the sphere of speculative thought, and the doctrines put forward by 
the dififerent systems formed the basis of the intellectual movement of the 
century. It is perhaps the mutual conflict of so many schools of thought that 
led certain thinkers of the age to suggest the way to a synthesis, or proclaim 
the common ultimate goal of all systems and schools. In a remarkable passage 
of Atmatattmviveka, Udayana “ attempts to show that in its gradual ascent 

1 See G. N. Kaviraja in Saras oati Bhavana Studies^ Vol. Ill, p. 104. 

2 Ibid. p. no. 

3 Udayana wrote also a commentary on Qotama’s Sutras and 

original treatise on Nyaya. See G. N. Kaviraja in Sarasvati Bhavana Stndiee^ 
Vol. Ill, p. 112 ff. 

4 Cf, Jha's Translation, p. 549. 
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«long tbe path of M6k|a the soul is confronted with views which broaden Out 
more and more. The different schools of philosophy representing the varied 
views thus obtained in passing are conceived to form a graduated series, 
arranged according to an ascending scale of spiritual realisation, and in such 
a scheme tbe lower is always supposed to be a stepping stone to the higher 
and is to be superseded by it.”^ Even more explicitly and with greater 
catholicity does the Jaina writer Siddharsi declare the essential unity under- 
lying all faiths and systems of philosophy ih his Upamiti-hhavorprapanca hathd 
Jlook VIII ( Pp. 1220-1227 ). The sum and substance of what he says is that 
the Supreme Soul is one. He is endowed with pure intelligence, and delivers 
the world with His infinite power. The true religion ( Dharma ) is also one and 
consists of such qualities as forbearance, kindness, purity, self-control, truth, 
chastity, honesty, sacrifice etc. Further, the Ultimate Truth, which is the 
way to final deliverance, is in reality one, although it may be expressed in 
different ways; and it is for the realisation of this Truth concerning the 
Supi'eme Loi-d that people undertake austerities, meditation and vows. Moksa 
is the subsistence of the soul in its pristine condition chai'acterized by infinite 
intelligence, conation, joy and power, and known by such names as Supremo 
Attainment, Bliss, Peace, the endless Good, the Deathless State, Brahma, 
Nirvana etc. The Doctrine that reveals the One God, the One Dharma and 
the One Truth, and propounds such a state of final deliverance is alone authori- 
tative and commands universal jurisdiction. It is the purport of this Doctrine 
that men learn with special care and enunciate in varieties of expression. Call 
it Vai^^ava, Brahmanical, Saiva, Buddhist or Jaina, it is all the same: the 
difference in name does not count*so long as the meaning remains the same. 
Such assertions as ‘ I am right and you are wrong ’, ‘ my system is right and 
yours is wrong' are only a manifestation of jealousy and nothing more. 
Siddharisi's sublime conception of the spiritual unity of man is no doubt much 
in advance of his ago. 

Somadeva’s review of the tenets of the different schools of thought is 
important as illustrating the Jaina standpoint, and much of what ho says is no 
doubt cogent and valuable even as an independent effort in philosophical 
criticism. As a matter of fact, he belongs in this respect to a line of Jaina 
scholars who have discussed, criticised and attempted to refute the doctrines of 
other schools of thought both before and after the tenth century ; for example, 
Haribhadra, Akalahka, Vidyananda, Anantavirya, Prabhacandra, Hemacan^a, 
Vadideva, Malli§ena and others. It should, however, be pointed out that, so 
far as the Brahmanical schools are concerned, the i-eaction to the impact of 

1 G. N, Kaviraja in Saraivati Bhavana Studies, Vol. Ill, p. 113. 
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Jaina thought and criticism is surprisingly small; and except for isolated 
comments and criticism, the vast literature of the Brahmanical systems hardly 
takes any adequate notice of Jaina tenets and objections. Among noteworthy 
criticisms of Jaina doctrines may be mentioned those of Samkara in his 
Bhasya on Vedfintn, Sfif-rtis 2. 2. .23-30 and of Kumarila in S'lohavCtrtil-a 
{^Co(laimsutra,x. 141 ff; S'ahdauihiutudhlhnra la, v. 106 tf. etc.); lint, generally 
speaking, it may be said tlial Bralimanical wj-iters from Samkara to Udayana 
have directed their polemical energies against Buddhist I’atlior than Jaina 
doctrines. To confine ourselves to the Jaina. conception of Moksa, which it is 
the intention of Somadeva to contrast with the non-daina. theories on the 
subject, it is recorded and criticized as Ibllows by Vyomasiva in the intro- 
ductory portion of his commentary on the Prasastupdda BlujAya: 

i frsir 

tT^rcurc^irciT^qti^Tr 

I 

^ i a«n^ jr^uf^r- 

I 3F>^aa[, fr4i% 

usw aunna: a^s^anii 5 ^Rw{55i^cT^q?5s^: aTf?iaic^h^r i 

a i a =qicqi^vTuW ?trtkT#frRsjq?q 

a«ri gw^qi^qipat a s??Ra% a mi aft u g^-. nuifl ii 

i5S(u%q;i^'3j^qiFai’'^qu^ i 

Jayanta who devotes so much space to the doctrines of other 
systems, makes only a passing reference to the Jaina cenception of the Self, 
and summarily rejects certain Jaina tenets as absurd in his Nydyamanjarl 
(Chap. 9);^ and it is noteworthy that although ho discusses in that 
chapter the theories of salvation of diverse schools of thought, he has 
only a fling at certain practices of the Digambara Jaina monks and the 
absurdity of the notion that such practices lead to salvation. Ho declares that 
these monks expect to attain final release by plucking out their hair and 
going about naked : if they Avere right, bald persons would attain moksa 
straightway, and so would the animals, because they, too, are unclad I Such 
criticism, of course, does not rise above the level of comic satire of the type 
found in plays like MattavUasaprahasana and Prahodhacandrodaya. 


1 • ^quTqTOfqqifg5r'5q»ft q^w4f^a if i) silHf 

f^mbrqRi ipsfrql ^ epirr Jnggu^turdq^ g^o ?g(51ftwqifil5T 



CHAPTER X 

Jaina Dogmatics and Moral and Spiritual Discipline 

Apart from the fact that one of the aims of Ya^astilaka is to illustrate 
tlio doctrine of ahhiisd, the work is designed to be a comprehensive manual of 
Jaina doctrines, and the object of Somadeva is to provide entertainment 
as well as religious instruction, and help forward the propagation of the 
Jaina. faith. Books VI, VII and VIII of Yasastilaka, divided into fortysix 
kalpas or sections, are styled Upasakadhyayana or Readings for laymen, and 
deal elaborately with mmyahtva or right faith and its various aspects as 
well as the different vows, which are viewed as the mainstay ( upahrrhhaka ) 
of right faith. Somadeva’s treatment of these topics is wider than that 
of many professed manuals on the subject, and what is more remarkable, 
illustrated in some cases by elaborate stories, which, although not original, 
are narrated in a manner peculiarly his own. In addition to the contents 
of Books VI-VIIl, there are brief expositions of Jaina doctrines in Books 
IV and V, while the Anupreksas are treated in an elaborate body of 
verse in Book II. It is true that the Jaina canon and its doctrines had 
been fixed long before the tenth century, but the age of Somadeva was 
an era of systematization and interpretation ; and judged from this standpoint, 
his comprehensive review of the salient topics of Jaina dogmatics has a 
definite place in the literature of Jainism in Sanskrit. 

I) Only a brief outline of Somadeva’s exposition of Jaina dogma 
can be attempted in this chapter, and wo may start with an interesting 
summary of the teachings of Jainism contained in a group of verses occur- 
ring in the dialogue between Ya^odhara and his mother in Book IV. The 
summary is in the form of question and answer, and purports to report a 
conversation between Yai^odhara and a Digambara saint on the tenets of 
the Jaina religion. It is somewhat as follows: “What is Dharma? That 
which inculcates kindness to all creatures. Who is Xpta? He who is 
free from worldly blemishes. What is the means to know him? A ^dstra 
free from contradictory statements. What constitutes religious austerities ? 
Extermination of all desire for worldly objects. Whatis/tya? That which 
possesses self-experienced attributes such as the intellectual faculty. How 
does the incorporeal jlva come into contact with the body? It is bound 
to the body by its own actions, just as the sky comes into contact with 
the dust raised by wind; and by its own actions it is- subjected to birth in 
order that it may suffer their consequences, just as a learned Brahmin is 
made to tumble over an unclean substance by intoxicating drugs. How 
can Dharma be acejuired? By observing the vows to the best of one’s 
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ability. What is a vow? The extermination of desire preceded by the 
acquisition of faith. What is faith? Reasoned belief in the categories 
(recognised by Jainism). What are the categories? They are the agencies 
which uphold the universe’’.^ 

The great discourse on Samyaktva or Right faith in Book VI 
opens with a furtlicr definition of Dharma, which is described as the factor 
causing human advancement resulting in supreme beatitude. It consists of 
pravrtti and nivrtti, and applies to householders as well as monks. 
Pravrtti is endeavour to attain salvation, while Nivrtti is abstention from 
all that leads to worldly bondage.* Faith, knowledge and conduct are the 
causes of salvation ; while worldly bondage is caused by false doctrine, 
non-abstention (from injury, theft etc.), passions (anger, pride, greed and 
deceit), and yoga or the activity of body, mind and speech. Samyaktva or 
faith is concentration on things that conform to reason ; knowledge is that 
which is free from ignorance, doubt and error ; and right conduct is complete 
cessation of all activity that leads to the acquisition of Karma} We are 
also told at the end of Book VI that Samyaktva is faith in the funda- 
mental principles ; knowledge is determining the nature of the fundamental 
principles ; and conduct is complete detachment, devoid of all action what- 
soever.* Right faith, right knowledge and right conduct are the most 
important factors in the Jaina view of liberation. As Kundakunda says 
in Samayasdra (verse 162), Samyaktva is faith in the soul and the other 
categories ; the comprehension of their nature is ( right ) knowledge ; and 
the renunciation of desire, passions etc. is (right) conduct, the three 
constituting the path to salvation.® It may be noted that Somadeva does 
not discourse on knowledge and conduct, but expounds Samyaktva in 
detail. 

1 ^ wqfac NN? <151 snrr ^5 ^ ii ^ STiq: 

Efisj II ir<r(f5t <rsTr 

«r5i g^5T-‘ I ^ 5^1^ n 103. 

»il5R:: I 268. 

3 1 ^ *rr«rJTrurf|[f^^5 

II 

4 UR it uifiu n P* 326. 

5 «ipi > ^oi vdl 5 n 
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II) The whole of Book VI, after a preliminary discourse on the 
doctrines of other schools of thought, is devoted to the interpretation of 
Samyaktva, ‘the great tutelary deity of man’ (nardndrii mahati purum- 
devata). Sarny aktva or Bight Faith depends upon a certain attitude of 
mind produced by the realisation of the nature of the categories, just as 
gold is said to be produced by the mere contact of fire with specially 
treated mercury. It is not necessary to master the scriptures or subject 
the body to austerities or journey elsewhere or wait for the lapse of time 
for acquiring Samyaktva. It is the prime cause of salvation ; just as the 
foundation is the mainstay of a palace, good luck that of beauty, life that 
of bodily enjoyment, royal power that of victory, culture that of nobility, 
and policy that of government.^ 

Samyaktva is primarily faith in Apta, Agama and the PadarthaS 
or Categories. It may be produced in two ways, has eight components, and 
is characterised by prasama and other qualities, and free from erroneous 
beliefs ( mUdhatva ). Before considering the various aspects of Samyaktva, 
Somadeva explains in detail the nature of Apta, Agama and the . 
PadarthaS (VI. 2, 3.). 

III) The Apta, as the Jaina Tirthamkaias are generically called, 
is defined as omniscient and free from all blemishes ; he ^is the lord of the 
universe and the benefactor of all creatures.^ He extricates the world from 
the ocean of suti'ering by leachiwj the fmodamentcil truths, and is therefore to be 
regarded as the lord of the universe, whom the three worlds obey.® He is 
pure and free from the eighteen defects common to all living creatures such as 
hunger, thirst, fear, passion, birth, old age, disease, death, anger, sorrow, 
sleep etc,, and is endowed with infinite knowledge, and is the only source 
of words of wisdom.* Passion, hatred and ignorance are the cause of telling 
a lie, but as the Apta is free from these, he has no occasion for uttering a 
falsehood.' He resembles in shape the heterogeneous creatures (i. e. men), 
is a mirror unto the universe, and the master of the worlds." 

1 

i’ !*• 274. 

^ w a n 27-4. 

■1 ftiRTT i rrnt sru gg- ad n fteid aaa 

aai: I d^r: dl n dtsaard i a aa 

Ig: ii 

5 naiscr i aar g ^ d^ w rgg ^ »R"i arfar ill’. 27 4. 

6 i «r aipftr h «ca aam ii 
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For various reasons such as subjection to passion, BrahmS, Vi^ijiu, 
Siva, the Sun-god, or the Buddha cannot claim to be the Apta. BrahmS, is 
attached to the nymph Tilottama, and Vi§pu devoted to Laki^ml, xvhile ^iva 
has Parvatl forming half his body, and yet they are called Aptasl Vasudeva 
was the father of Kr§ina, and Devaki was his mother, and he himself fulfilled 
the duties of a king ; yet, strangely enough, he is called a god I Further, if 
the universe exists in his stomach, and he himself is omnipresent, how can he 
be subject to birth and death?* As regards Siva, being subject to worldly 
blemishes like passion in his corporeal form, he lacks the authority to 
propound a religious code ; while, in his incorporeal form, Sada^iva, he lacks 
the capacity to do so. Besides, with his five mouths, he teaches mutually 
contradictory doctrines, of which it would be impossible to ascertain the 
meaning. It is said that a portion of Sadasiva becomes incarnate in Rudra in 
every age ; but in that case there would be no difference between the two 
forms of the deity ( the one incorporeal and the other endowed with physical 
form ), just as there cannot be any difference between gold and a fragment 
of it. It is also strange that tue deity should indulge in such freaks as beg- 
ging, dancing, nudity, the destruction of the Three Cities, the killing of 
Brahma and the carrying of a human skull in his hands.* The Saiva system, 
its principles and the nature of its Omniscient deity constitute, therefore, 
a strange medley of contradictions in respect of the basic doctrine, methods 
of proof, poetical representation and actual practice.® 

With regard to Sun-worship, it is strange that the sun alone should 
be worshipped and not the moon, although the latter also is a planet: the 
cult surely represents the thoughtless activity of people who have never 
examined the Truth.® As for the Buddhist, he favours indulgence and 
continence as well as unrestrained indulgence, and is addicted to wine and 
flesh ; how can he be respected by the wise V It seems to be the object of 

1 1 tnnwf^gRr ^>4 ii ifrrfiri 

1 M usivflerfMf 

n: 11 arst vw w 1 ?Eri 

2 MT fi t y I eranrom: 11 1 

II i 11 P. 276, 

3 1 =3 11 P. 276. 

5 MSBugfemJ 1 w 11 P* 276. Ms. a says 

wRh sfftfqftfRUft? Cf. ^yayaAwsMma^'oii, chap. H: 
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Somadeva to show that lack of passion or renunciation is an essential condi- 
tion of Apta-hood, and no faith which does not inculcate absolute renunciation 
can be said to have an Apta or trustworthy spiritual overlord. It may also 
be noted that the question of Apta was an important controversial issue 
between the ^aivas and the Jainas, and their respective arguments, which 
jSomadeva here analyses, have been summarized in Chap. VIII. 

IV ) Agama or a religious code can be pure only if the Apta is pure, 
just as children are pure when their parents are of pure descent.^ An 
Agama, which does not conform to reason owing to contradictory statements, 
is like the raving of a mad man, and can have no authority,* The true 
Agama is so called because it makes us comprehend (gamaym) things 
relating to the present, past and future by occupying itself with the problems 
of religious virtue, material prosperity, desires and liberation, and pointing 
out what is to be shunned and what accepted.® 

The Jaina Agama deals with five categories : the self, the non-self, 
the constitution of the universe, and bondage and liberation with their 
causes.* The Self is the knower and the seer, great and subtle, and acts 
and suffers. It is coextensive with the body, and ascendant by nature.® 
It is endowed with knowledge and discernment, without which it would be 
in no way different from a lifeless object. On the other hand, if it be 
regarded as pure knowledge, it would not have any definite idea, like the 
painted figure of a man that is neither friend nor foe.® Karma is directed 
by the Self and the Self is directed by Karma; they are like the boat 
and the boatman and have no one else^ to direct them.® The Self is, by 
nature, endowed with unlimited power, although it is confined within the 
body, like a mystic formula circumscribed by the letters of which it 
is composed.® 

Ajiva or the non-self ‘ comprises Dharma, Adharma, Space, Time 
and Pudgala or Matter. Dharma is the underlying principle of motion^ 

Adharma that of rest, Space that of non-resistance, and Time that of 

- 
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change ; while Pudgala or Matter is endowed with form, touch, taste, smell 
and colour.* 

Bandha or bondage is due to the mutual infiltration of Karma 
and the Self, and their relation is like that of gold and rust. Bondage 
has no beginning, but has an end.® There are four different aspects of 
bondage according to prahrti or the natur.j of karma, of whidh- there are 
eight varieties,® sthiti- or the duration of each kind of karma in contact 
with the soul ; annhhaga or the consequences of karma ; and -^adeia or the 
number of karmic molecules that enter the soul.^ It may be noted that 
Somadeva merely enumerates the different aspects of Bandha which is treated 
in detail in the TattvdrtMdhigamasntra, chap. VIII. 

Mok§a or liberation is the coming of the Self into its own after 
shedding all inner impurities. Liberation is not non-existence nor lack of 
consciousness.® Somadeva gives two other definitions of the Jaina view of 
liberation. In VI. 1 he defines moksa as a state characterised by supreme joy, 
knowledge, power, potency and subtleness in the highest degree.® In VIII. 
89 moksa is defined as the state in which the Self acquires its own oharao- 
teristios.® 

The Three jewels ( Bight faith, Bight knowledge and Bight conduct) 
are the causes of salvation, while bondage is caused by false views, lack of 
self-restraint and other factors such as passions and yoga or the vibrations 
produced in the soul by the activities of mind, body and speech.* Lack of 
faith in 5pta, !Sgama and the Padarthas, error and doubt constitute 
Mithyatva or false views.® Taking only one aspect of a matter into consi- 
deration, doubt, lack of discrimination, erroneous notions, equal respect for all 
deities and faiths : these five also constitute Mithyatva, as they contribute 
towards worldly bondage.*® It may be noted that Somadeva seems here to 
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follow Puj^apadft's commentary on Tautvdrthasiltra VIII. 1, Absence of vows, 
carelessness, cruelty, lack of contentment, and subservience to the dictates of 
the senses are collectively called Asarnyam® or lack of self-restraint.^ The 
four passions, anger, pride, deceit and greed, with their four varieties, 
plunge the creatures into the sea of transmigration ; and activities connected 
with the mind, speech and the body, according as they are good and bad, are 
the factors which attach virtues and vices to the Self,* 

The next PadArtha is the universe, which is, in the Jaina view, with- 
out foundation or support, uncreated and free from destruction : it is situated 
in the midst of space, and rests on air ( that is, on the three atmospheres of 
dense liquid, gross air and thin air ).® Somadeva records the criticism of this 
theory by other schools of thought. The Jainas, they say, do not regard the 
Universe with the earth, mountains and oceans, as being fixed anywhere nor do 
they believe that it is upheld by a fish or a tortoise or a serpent or a boar ( as 
in Brahmanical mythology ) : so they fancy air as upholding the unsupported 
universe, an absolutely foolhardy proposition. How can air that cannot uphold 
even clods of earth, wood and similar substances uphold the universe ? Soma- 
deva tries to refute this objection by pointing out that the clouds which inund- 
ate the universe with rainwater are kept aloft in the sky solely by the force of 
mr.* 

V ) Somadeva goes on to say that those who hold false opinions, not 
being able to find fault with the conception of Apta, Agama and the PadArthas, 
censure Jaina ( Digambara ) ascetics for abstaining from bath and ablutions and 
going about naked and eating their food standing.* He tries to defend each of 
these practices, and says with I’egard to bathing that it is useless for ascetics, 
who observe chastity, and are bent on a spiritual way of life. Besides, they do 
take a bath to avoid pollution caused by contact with Kapalikas, women in 
their periods, Candiilas and ^abaras.® Similarly, wholesale ablutions are 
superfluous on the ground , that it is necessery to wash only the limb which 
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gets aotually soiled ; no on©, for instance, cuts off the nose when a finger is 
bitten by a serpent.* 

As regards nakedness, it is urged that the wise hate what is artificial, 
but not the observance of what is natural. Nakedness is natural: where is the 
ground to hate it?* Further, it would be impossible for the ascetics to 
observe the vows of non-possession and non-injury if they desired to wear robes 
made of barks or deer-skins.® As for the custom of taking food standing, 
Somadeva says that its observance does not lead to heaven nor does the 
failure to observe it lead to hell, The custom merely marks a certain resolution 
of an ascetic ; ‘ I will take food only so long as it comes to the hollow of my 
palm and I am able, to take it standing ; otherwise I will abstain from food 
altogether,’* 

VI) After dealing with the essential Jaina doctrines and the custom 
of the Digambara munis, Homadova enumerates a largo number of religious 
practices, repugnant to Jainism, and collectively called Mudha or Stupid 
customs and beliefs, from which kiamyaktva or Right faith must be absolutely 
free. They are sun-worship ; bath during eclipses ; giving away money on 
aarhlcrdnti days ; the morning and evening ablutions ; fire-worship ; the worship 
of edifices; ceremonial bathing in rivers and the ocean; adoration of trees, 
stupas, and sacred offerings of boiled rice ; religious suicide by falling from a 
precipice ; bowing at the tail of a cow and taking cow’s urine ; and the worship 
of jewels, conveyances, weapons, the earth, Yaksas and mountains.® Associ- 
ation with heretics of other faiths and the adherents of the Vedas also comes 
within the scope of Mudha of which there are many varieties.® To attribute 
divinity to what is not divine, to adopt as a vow what is not really a vow, 
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ponds to what is called ‘alien oultus’ in Judaism, covering heathenism and all that 
it implies, the worship or acknowledgement of any deity except the true God, vene- 
ration of images, and all the customs associated with heathen religions. ‘Alien 
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Jainism, on the other hand, appears to treat heathenism as an error of judgment, and 
keeps it distinct from the cardinal sins envisaged by the Apuvratas. 
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and to accept as the truth what is not a truth at all constitute MithyStva or 
falsehood, which has to be renounced/ Somadeva defines in this conneotion 
the attitude of Jainism towards novices. If a convert to Jainism cannot 
altogether renounce all his false beliefs, he ought to be given a mixed 
reception, but it is not advisable to discard him altogether.® On the other 
hand, persons who are wicked by nature should not be induced to accept 
the Jaina doctrine, but proper consideration should be shown to those who 
voluntarily adopt the fiiith® ( VI. 4 ). 

VII ) Somadeva next deals with the ungas or auxiliaries of Samyak^ 
tva, but it Avill be convenient to summarize first the difl^'ereut: aspects of the 
doctrine enumerated in the concluding section of Book VI. 

First, Samyaktva or Bight faith may be realised natui'ally i. e. by 
intuition with but little eftbrt or acquired from external sources with great 
effort.* Samyaktva is said to bo naturally produced' when faith in the 
fundamental principles of Jainism comes into being ‘without the suffering 
attendant on mental wanderings in the wilderness of deliberation’, as a result, for 
instance, of remembering previous births, or hearing religious discourses, or 
meditating on the image of a Jaina Tirthamkara, or witnessing great religious 
festivals, or any other similar cause. Samyaktva is said to be acquired® when 
faith in the taUvas comes into being after a long time, as a result of great 
efforts made in thoroughly investigating all the scriptural texts,® which can 
only be understood with the help of methodical instruction by a wise teacher. 

Secondly, Samyaktva may be of two, three and ten kinds according 
to the standpoint from which it is viewed, but faith in the fundamental princi- 
ples is the common feature of all its phases.® 

a ) Samyaktva may be of two kinds, sardga or accompanied by desire 
and vUardga or free 6.'om desire. It is sardga up to the eleventh gunasthdna or 
stage of spiritual development ; it is vUardga in the last three stages. Saraga 
Samyaktva has certain fundamental characteristics such as praiama etc., while 
Vltaraga Samyaktva is characterised by the absolute purity of the soul,® 
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Somadeva observes that just as the virility of a man, which cannot be perceived 
with the senses, can be ascertained from his relations with women, or the 
generation of children, or his fortitude in danger, or the execution of his designs ; 
similarly, the existence of the Jewel of Right Faith, although extremely subtle 
owing to its being a condition of the soul, may be inferred from the qualities of 
Pra^ama, Samvega, Anukampa and Astikya.* 

Pra^ama is restraining the mind from passions and other evil 
tendencies.* Samvega is fear caused by worldly existence, the source of all 
kinds of sulferings, and fleeting like a dream or a magic show.® As Hemacandra 
observes in his Yogaidstra 2. 15, Sariivega is man’s longing for .liberation. 
Anukampa is kindness to all creatures ; it is the fundamental basis of dharma.*' 
Astikya is a believing attitude of the mind towards the Apta, the scriptures, 
the vows and the fundamental principles.® Somadeva concludes by saying 
that long is the worldly bondage of the man who is subject to the fury of 
the passions, devoid of vows, cruel and unbelieving.® It may be added 
that some writers mention another characteristic ^of Samyaktva, nirveda or 
indifference to the world.* 

b ) Samyaktva may bo of three kinds according as it is accompanied by 
the destruction of the harmas or their abatement or the process of partial 
abatement and destruction.® Somadeva does not treat the topic m detail, but 
it may be noted that Samyaktva, viewed from this standpoint, is classified into 
hidyika, aupaiamika and ksayopa^amika, the characteristics of which are 
explained in detail in Pujyapada’s commentary on Tattmrthasiitra II. 8-5. 
Briefly speaking, K§ayika Samyaktva is caused by the destruction of seven 
particular kinds of karma ; Aupaiamika Samyaktva is caused by the mitigation 
of the four passions and the three kinds of darianamoha ; and Kisayopa^a- 
mika Samyaktva is caused by the mitigation of the existing four passions 
and mithydtva and samyaktvamithydtva and the destruction of their germs. 

c ) Samyaktva may also be of ten kinds according to the sources from 
which it is derived. These sources are djnd, the command of the scriptures 
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composed by the exalted and omniscient Arhat or Tirthamkara ; marga, the 
investigation of the Three Jewels of Right Faith, Right knowledge and Right 
conduct ; wpadeia, listening to the life-stories of the great men of old such as 
the Tirthamkaras, the Cakravartins etc. ; sutra, the code regulating the conduct 
and behaviour of the ascetics ; hlja, a clue to the understanding of all sections 
of the doctrine ; samh^epct, summary knowledge of the main topics of the 
system, Apta, sutra or the sacred canon, the vows and the categories; 
vistara, comprehensive knowledge of the vast canonical literature consisting 
of the twelve Angas, the fourteen Purvas and the Prakirijas ; artha, personal 
conviction hi matters connected with the sacred lore; amgadha, profound 
knowledge of some part of the threefold Canon; and paramamgadha, the 
conviction of a man possessing the three kinds of supernatural knowledge, viz., 
avadhif manahparyaya and kevala^ Samyaktva is thus tenfold according to 
the source from which it is derived, and we have therefore ten types of 
Samyaktva : murgasamyaktva, sictrasamyaktva, arthasamyaktva and so on. 

In early literature the above ten aspects of Samyaktva are dealt with 
in VitarddhyayaiMHutra XXVIII. 16 ft'., although some of the sources are 
ditt'erently given": ‘Faith is produced by 1. nisarga, nature; 2. upades'a, 
instruction ; 3. ajha, command ; 4. sutra, study of the sutras ; 5. bija, suggestion ; 
6. abhigama, comprehension of the moaning of tne sacred lore ; 7, vistara, 
complete course of study ; 8 . kriya, religious exercise ; 9. samk§epa, brief 
exposition; 10. dharma, the Law’.® The Sutra defines each of these factors in 
detail, and later writers explain them in their own way. The following verse, 
quoted by Somadeva in Ya^astilaka VI. 21, being enumeration of the ten kinds 
of Samyaktva, occurs in Gupabhadra’s AtmCinu^dsana. 

Gupabhadra clearly explains the ten kinds of Samyaktva in the following 
verses (ibid. 12-14): 
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VIII) Somadeva enumerates twentyfive hindrances to Samyaktva, 
known as drgdo^dh : the three kinds of* miidha or mudhatd, the eight madas, 
the six andyatanaSy and the eight defects, s'arhkd etc.^ He does not explain 
any of these except the group of eight defects. The three kinds of mudha are 
lokamudha consisting of stupid popular customs such as dips in sacred water ; 
devamudha or the worship of false deities, ghosts, spirits and the like ; and 
samayamudha or following the lead of those wKo profess false doctrines 
such as astrology, magic lore etc. The eight kinds of mada or pride are 
pride of birth, family, beauty, wealth, intellect, knowledge of the scripture, 
honour and power respectively, as explained in the Bha§ya on Tattvartha- 
siitra IX. 6. What is not dyatana or abode ( of right faith ) is andyatana. 
The six andyatanas are a false deity subject to passion and hate; the 
followers of such a deity; false austerities; those who practise such 
austerities; false scriptures; and the followers of such scriptures.® The 
group of eight defects consists of ^amkd, kdmksdy vicikitsd, mudJiadr^ii, lack 
of upaguhaimy lack of sthitikdra, lack of vdiscdya and lack of prahhdvcttia. 
These will be explained later. 

After enumerating the twentyfive hindrances to Samyaktva, Soma* 
deva points out that a man of right conduct, who possesses right faith, and is 
conversant with the fundamental truths, attains salvation, even though he is 
devoid of vows; while a man without faith can never attain salvation, even 
though he observes the vows.® External functions and external karma are 
mere agencies; when the three Jewels (Right Faith, Right Knowledge and 
Right Conduct) are mature, the soul becomes impregnated with them.® 
Right knowledge is not derived from the senses nor right faith from delusion 
nor right conduct from the body ; when the soul attains the supreme bliss of 
liberation, it simply becomes one with those three.® It will be seen that right 
faith, right knowledge and right conduct are regarded as conditions of the 
Soul, which is, in the ultimate resort, identified with them. Nemicandra puts 
the idea clearly in his Dravyasarhgraha ( verse 39 ) when he says that, from 
the ordinary point of view, right faith, knowledge and conduct are the causes 
of salvation, but in reality one’s own soul is the cause of liberation, consisting 
as it does of those three.® Among early writers Kuudakunda says in 
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Samayasdra (verse 19) that a saint should always resort to (right) belief, 
knowledge and conduct ; these three are in reality nothing but the soul itself.^ 
The same author says in Niyamasdra ( verse 96 ) that the soul is to be 
meditated upon as consisting of pure knowledge, pure faith, joy and pure 
consciousness.’ 

As has already been said, Somadeva deals only with Samyaktva or 
Samyagdar^ana, Right faith, and regards it as the corner-stone of the entire 
system of Jaina religion and ethics. After dealing with the various aspects of 
Samyaktva, he sums them up in the following verse occurring in Ya^astilaha 
VIII. 35. 

bout: i 

The different kinds of Samyaktva, two, three and ten, as the case 
may be, and its four characteristics, referred to in the verse, have already 
been explained. Samyaktva should also be free from the three types of 
miidha, that is lohamudha, devamudhct) and samayamSdha (sec above). 
Besides, it has eight angas which are elaborately explained and illustrated 
by Somadeva in Yaiastilaka VI. 5-20. 

IX ) The eight angm or auxiliaries of Samyaktva are freedom from 
Markka, freedom from kdmksd or dkdrhk^, freedom from vicikitsd or vininddf 
freedom from anya^ldghd or miidhatd, upaguha, sthitikdra, prahhdvana and 
vdtsalya. Conversely, samkd, kdthk^, vicikitsd, miidhatd and lack of upaguha, 
lack of sthitikdra, lack of prahhdvana and lack of vdtsalya form a group of 
defects which hamper the growth of Samyaktva, and are included among the 
twentyfive drgdosdh. Somadeva’s account of the angas of Samyaktva are 
summarised below. 

S'amkd, dkdmksd, vinindd and anyaildghd are the four obstacles to 
the growth of Samyaktva or Right Faith. S'amkd is fear or hesitation, which 
causes lack of resolution and the consequent inability to follow in a steadfast 
manner the chosen doctrine or vow. The story of the fickle sage Jamadagni 
is meant to illustrate this failing, while Jinadatta and Padmaratha represent 
the type of devotees who do not flinch from their vows even in the face of 
death.® Freedom from sarhkd enabled even a criminal like Lalita to attain 
success in the difficult mystic rites, which the pious Dharasena had commenced 
but failed to accomplish owing to his fear and indecision. 
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S'arhM is, properly speaking, the fear of a man that be is alone and 
has no protector in the three worlds ; it is the fear born of the ills of world 
and death.^ Samka is also lack of decision, that is, inability to choose between 
one doctrine and another, one vow and anotlior, and one divinity and ant>ther.‘ 

Xkariiksa is the desire for worldly happiness, which hampers con- 
stancy of faith and the practice of vows. To preserve the purity of one’s faith 
one must renounce the desires and aspirations born of this, and the other 
world, and those encouraged by other faiths based on erroneous d()ctrines.’ 
One must not, for instance, aspire to become a god or a Yakisa or a king as a 
result of one’s devotion to Bight Faitli.* To exchange Samyaktva or Bight 
Faith for the joys of the world is like exchanging a ruby for butter-milk, and 
nothing l)ut self-deception.* Equanimity of mind {andhuld ciUavrttilt.) in 
matters of religion is the sure basis t)f all prosperity and bliss. To develop 
right faith one must, therefore, be free from attachment to the world ; and 
the chaste maiden Anantamati is praised for rejecting her chance of worldly 
happiness for the sake of her vow 

Vininda or Vieikitsa is doubt or hesitation in the exercise of piety 
as inculcated by one’s faith. One must, for instance, have no hesitation 
in succouring the poor and the sick, however loathsome the object of 
one’s pity may be, because one is required to do so by ohe’s religion. 
King Auddayana was praised by Indra, because he personally tended 
helpless, old and diseased ascetics without scruple or hesitation.® It 
is one’s own fault if one is unable to follow the course of conduct prescribed 
by one’s religion or grasp its meaning. It is the fault of the eye if 
the clear and luminous sky appears to bo dark.* He who neglects 
the teachings of one’s religion at the sight of physical defects is like 
a man who rejects gold at the sight of rust on iron.® The good who 
view the teachings of the scriptures and the nature of the body in 
their proper perspective feel no scruples of any kind in carrying out 
tenets of their faith.® 
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Anya.<lagh5 or Mudhata is attachment to the dogmas of other 
faiths, which a devout Jaina must avoid. The Vedic, Buddliist, and §aiva 
scriptures are dismissed by the author as favouring the use of honey, meat and 
wine, as also the Vedic religion which prescribes sacrifices as a means to 
salvation. Such practices as purification with earth etc., ceremonial bathing, 
sprinkling of water, ablutions, and the worship of the Manes and the Fire ; 
the use of deceitful speech, holy ashes, cowdung plasters and Ku^a seats ; 
the wearing of matted hair, ceremonial cloth and girdle; the carrying 
of clubs and bamboo baskets, and mystic poses of the fingers; all these 
are described as the stock-in-trade of those who are ignorant of the inner 
truth.* The erroneous dogmas of other systems are attractive in 
outward appearance but dangerous in their inner significance; they are 
like the himpdka fruit, and should never be relied upon.® A follower of 
the Jaina faith should neither praise nor become acquainted with 
such doctrines nor be misled by the knowledge and science of other schools 
of thought.® The devout lady Revati is accordingly praised for the utter 
indilference to divinities not recognised by the Jaina scriptures. 

Somadeva then describes the four attributes which contribute 
to th® growth of Samyaktva. They are upaguha, sthitikdra, prabluivcma 
and vatsoHya, Upagflha or Dharmopabrmhana is guarding the reputation 
of one’s religion by suppressing or concealing such faults of one’s co- 
religionists as may lower it in the estimation of others. It is, of course, one’s 
duty to enhance the prestige of one’s faith by the cultivation of such 
virtues as forbearance, truthfulness, purity, mercy and honesty, and by 
the practice of austerities, self-control and charity.® At the same time, 
if any of one’s co-religionists commits an offence by chance or error, 
‘one should conceal it with the wealth of one’s own virtues’ as does a 
mother that of her children.® This seems to mean that one should establish 
the innocence of the culprit, even if the attempt should entail personal loss or 
damage. When, for instace, the bogus Jaina ascetic was arrested by the police 
for stealing the merchant’s Jewel, the latter, being a good Jaina, declared that 
he had himself given it to the thief, because the conviction of a Jaina ascetic 
for theft would have lowered the prestige of Jainism among the populace 
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who were not acquainted with the real faets.^ Somadeva goes on to say 
that a religion cannot be sullied by the misdemeanour of a weakling among its 
adherents, just as the ocean does not become foul on account of a frog dying 
in its waters.* This is, of course, time of all religions, but the Jainas seem 
to be prepared, under certain cij cuinstanees, to ignore occasional infractions 
of the moral code if they can thereby save their religion from any possible 
opprobium or disgrace. 

Sthitikara is the strengthening of the conviction of those among 
one’s co-religionists who may be faltering in their loyalty to the faith, and 
show signs of breaking away from the fold. A person initiated into the Jaina 
religion may be wavering in his allegiance owing to the rigour of the vows 
and insufficient knowledge of the scriptures, and it is the duty of the faithful 
to hearten him and strengthen his loyalty to the faith.® A novice must not 
be discarded on account of a single lapse, and the aim of a good Jaina should be 
c/annvm'dhana, ‘the advancement of the community’, to be accomplished by con- 
stant efforts to win back waverers and sceptics and restore their allegiance.* 
The ends of religion can be served only by the efforts of various types of men, 
and each one should be assigned the role for which he is fit.* Any neglige- 
nce of this principle deprives men of access to the truth, prolongs the cycle 
of births, and contributes to the decay of the faith.® The story of Vari§e^a 
illustrates this aspect of one’s obligations to one’s religion, 

Prabhavana is propagation of the faith by the installation of images 
and the establishment of temples and the institution of worship and festivals as 
well as by the diffusion of knowledge and the practice of manifold austerities.'* 
We are also told that it is one’s duty to enhance the prestige of the faith, 
without any motives of worldly gain, by means of charity and diverse forms of 
knowledge and science and the celebration of grand festivals and ceremonies.* 
The story of Vajrakumara shows that a good Jaina must be prepared to 
defend his religion against the encroachments of rival sects. 

Vatsalya is helping one’s co-religionists in distress, as illustrated in 
the story of the sage Vi§flu. Connected with vatsalya are certain kindred virtues 

1 See Chap. XVI. 
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which a .Taina layman ought to cultivate. They are vinaya, vaiydvrtya, and 
hhdkti. Vinaya is respect for one’s teacher, fellow-student, and the community, 
and for the study of the scriptures and ideal of self-control.^ Vaiyavrtya is 
efficient service rendered to the miserable and the sick.® Bhakti is pure 
and sincere dewtionto Jina, the Jaina scriptures, and Jaina religious teachers 
distinguished for their austerities and learning.® 

X ) Somadeva next deals with the salient features of Jaina religious 
and moral discipline in detail. In Book VII he defines Vrata as the mainstay 
of Samyaktva, and it is of two kinds according as it is based on the Mfilagupas 
and Uttaragunas. The Mulagunas are eight, consisting as they do of 
abstention from wine, moat, hon(>y and five kinds of fruits such as Udumbara, 
Asvattlia, Blaksa and Nyagrodha, which arc the breeding ground of various 
living organisms, visible ami invisible. ‘ A numbor of stories is told to illustrate 
some of the mulagumts, and it is asserted that flesh-eaters have no kindness, 
drunkards never speak the truth, and people who take honey and the 
Udumbara fruit feel no pity.® 

Drinking is condemned by saying that it is the root of all evils, 
since it completely deludes the mind, and is therefore the greatest of all sins. 
Owing bo the loss of the power of discrimination men commit all kinds of sins, 
which lead to their wandering in the wilderness of worldly existence.® It is 
well-known that wine was the cause of the ruin of the Yadavas, just as gambl- 
ing was the cause of that of the Pandavas®. Somadeva records also a curious 
belief that some persons, after a long succession of births and rebirths, are in 
the course of time transformed into wine to delude the minds of men. The 
number of sentient beings transformed into a single drop of wine is large 
enough to fill the universe !* 

With regard to the prohibition of meat-eating, Somadeva wonders 
how people who seek their own welfare hope to increase their own flesh 
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with the flesh of others.* Just as one’s own life is dear to one, similarly the 
life of another is dear to him ; and one should therefore refrain from destroy- 
ing animal life.* The objection to honey is based on the ground that it is 
pressed out of ‘the young eggs in the womb of bees’, and resembles the 
embryo in the first stage of its growth.® It is forbidden to eat or drink in 
the house of those who take wine, meat ard honey, and even to use any 
utensils belonging to them.^ Further, one who observes the mvlagunas 
should always avoid water brought in waterskins, oil kept in leather flasks, 
and women who are not in a fit state for vows.® 

In connection with the taboo on moat, we are told that some object 
even to the eating of beans and pulses, as these, too, according to them, are 
flesh, being endowed with life like the bodies of camels, sheep and other 
animals. Somadeva, however, rejects this view, and cites a verse to the eflect 
that flesh may constitute the body of an animate object, but the body of 
any animate object is not necessarily composed of flesh; just as the Neem 
is a tree, but any tree is not Nc^m.® 

The Uttaragunas are twelve in number, and comprise the five 
Aijuvratas, the three Gunavratas and the four Siki|avratas. The Anuvratas 
are treated in detail and fully illustrated with elaborate stories in VII.26-32. 
They consist of limited vows to renounce severally injury, stealing, falsehood, 
lust and greed.* 
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lesser vows are intended for laymen and distinguished from the same vows in their 
more rigorous form, known as Mahavratas r ? great vows, which are prescribed fur 
monks and ascetics. The vices against which these vows are directed cover a 
wide field, being classified into different categories. Theft, for example, includes 
misappropriation of deposits, as shown by the story of Sribhuti and Bliadramitra 
(see Chap. XVI), It is noteworthy that the early Christians, too, included this 
among the more serious violations of the moral law. Pliny who was sent as legate 
to Bithynia in 111 a. n. reports in his ninety-sixth letter to the Em^^eror Trajan 
that the Christiana ‘bound themselves with an oath, not for any crime but not to 
commit theft or robbery or adultery, not to break their word, and no6 to deny a 
deposit when demanded\ Kidd: A History of the Churchy p, 325; Bindley: 

The Apoloyy of T^ttvXlian^ Appendix, p. U8 ff. 
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Dealing with the question of’ injury, Soniadeva enunciates a positive 
view of aldrhsd and defines himsd as destruction of living creatures through 
error of judgement, and ahirhsd as the protection afifordcd to thcm.^ It 
follows, therefore, that animals must not be killed for the purpose of wor- 
shipping the gods or the Manes, or entertaining one’s guests, or in any 
mystic rites, or for medicinal purposes or out of fear: this constitutes the 
the vow of ahirhsd.^ 

All liquids should be strained through a cloth before use to avoid 
any possible injury to living creatures, and one should for the same reason 
give up also eating at night.® Rice-gruel (or pickles), syrups, unhusked 
paddy, flowers, fruits, roots and leaves, being the breeding ground of living 
organisms, should not be acquired for use nor anything that is frequented 
by the latter.* Hollow stalks and reeds should bo. avoided as well as creepers 
and bulbs resorted to by diverse creatures.* Herbs or vegetables should 
be taken when no longer raw, after splitting them into two sections, and 
all kinds of pulses and beans which are cooked entire should also be avoided.® 

Somadeva then enumerates certain qualities which should be cultivated 
to realise the ideal of ahirhsd. They are rnaitrl, liramoda, hdrunya and 
niddhyasthya. Maitrl is the disposition not to cause sutt’ering to any one 
by any physical act or thoughts or words.^ Pramoda is affection coupled 
with respect for uion einineiit for their virtues and religious austerities.® 
Karunya is the will to help the poor, while Madhyasthya is an equitable 
attitude, free from pleasure and displeasure, towards those who are devoid 
of any merit.® The supreme quality of kindness is emphasized by declaring 
that virtue is light and sin darkness, and sin cannot abide in a person 
crowned with the rays of kindness.*® Ahimsa is thus a positive virtue, 
and resolves into jlvadayd or compassion for living creatures, which by 
itself is as efficacious as all good words combined. The effect of the latter 
is like the result of agricultural labour, while that of the former is like 
the miraculous results produced by the Cintamapii gem.** 
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Speaking of theft, Somadeva difines it as taking possession of another’s 
property, not being given by the owner, with the exception of such things 
which may be used by all.^ It is permissible to take possession of ungiven 
property only at the death of one’s kinsmen; in case of the living,. specific 
permission for the purpose is necessary.* Those who take the vow of 
non>stealing must not take anything that is the property of others ‘whether 
in a house or in the street or on water or in the woods or on the hills’.* With 
regard to objects of unknown ownership, the king alone has the right to 
acquire them so that the produce of mines, large and small, belongs to 
none but the kin^.* Falsification of measures, abetment of theft, receiving 
of stolen property, and the accumulation of wealth in war time are obstacles 
to the vow of non-stealing.* 

Somadeva mentions various degrees of truth and falsehood. Firstly, 
that which is to some extent true, though on the whole false, as when 
we say in common parlance, ‘he cooks food or weaves cloths’.® Secondly, 
what is to some extent false, though on the whole true, as when a man, 
after promising to give something at the end of a fortnight, gives it after 
a month or a year. Thirdly, that which is in all respects true. Fourthly, 
that which is completely false, as when a man promises to give something 
which he does not possess.^ The fourth item should always be avoided, 
but the transactions of everyday life are founded on the other three, and 
sometimes even a false statement ceases to be false if it pleases one’s preceptor 
and others. Divulging* of secrets, slander, backbiting, forgery and perjury 
are obstacles to truth.® One should not also talk about the wives of others 
nor speak against the king nor indulge in anti-social talks : one should take care 
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hot to make "any unfounded statement.* Exaggeration, fault-fihding and 
indecent speech must be avoided, and one should always speak words that are 
* noble, beneficial and concise’.* One should not praise oneself nor calumniate 
others : one should not be jealous of the merits of others when they really 
exist and describe those of oneself which do not exist at all.® 

Somadeva appears in certain cirumstances to attach greater import- 
ance to self-preservation and philanthropic considerations than to speaking 
out the truth. He opines that the truth must not be spoken if it is likely 
to endanger others and bring inevitable ruin to oneself.* This can only mean 
that the truth need not always by revealed, if by so doing one can stave 
olf one’s own ruin and that of others. Somadeva, however, points out that 
the effective power of truthful speech is based on the inherent validity of 
truth itself, and what a truthful man says is on all occasions valid.® 

It is evident that Somadeva lays as much emphasis on doing good 
'to others as on speaking the truth, if not more. Doing good to others seems 
to him to be the most natural thing to do, and he fails to understand why 
people are bent on making others unhappy, since to make others happy is to 
make oneself happy.® To harbour evil thoughts against others is to injure 
oneself, and Somadeva expresses the idea by saying that * even while the 
mind spreads darkness over others, it injects streams of darkness into its 
veins’.* One should accordingly be always merciful and always devoted to 
the good of others, be of pleasant nature and pleasant manners, do what 
is pleasant and speak what is pleasant.® It is also a sin to withhold spiritual 
knowledge from any one who asks for it.® 

Somadeva then discusses the question of brahman or chastity, and 
defines it as regarding all women except one’s wife or concubine as one’s 
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mbthev, sister or daughter (according to their age).' It ia also defined^ 
as something, the maintenance of which leads to the growth of qualities 
like ahirhsd or non-injury.* In the Realm of Dharma* men are by nature 
temperate in their sexual desires, and one should therefore remain content 
with one’s married wife, and leave alone the wives of others, female relations, 
and nuns.* Study, meditation and the prav;tice of virtue are oub of the 
question so long as the fire of sexual desire burns in the mind.*- Worldly 
pleasures should be enjoyed in moderation, like food, to satisfy only physical 
needs so as to avoid excessive longing for them.® The vow of chastity is 
spoilt by illicit relation with women, unnatural methods of sexual enjoyment, 
arrangement of other people’s marriages and preoccupation with the art 
of love.* Wine, meat, gambling, music with song and dance, personal 
decoration, intoxication, libertines and aimless wandering: these ten are 
concomitants of sexual passion.® One should be careful not to excite 
oneself by erotic acts, aphrodisiac potions and erotic literature.® It should 
be remembered that men are n'^ver satiated with worldly pleasures, just 
as fire is never satiated with sacrificial oblations or the ocean with the influx 
of waters.*® 

ParigTaha, the subject of the fifth Anuvrata, is attachment to 
worldly objects, and it should always be curtailed. The attachment may' 
be to both outer and inner objects, the former being ten and the latter 
fourteen. The outer objects are arable land, corn, money, habitation, cloth*, 
ing and the like, couch and seat, servants, cattle and household articles. 
The inner objects are false doctrines; the three kinds of inclinations (feminine 
inclinations, mesculine inclinations and inclinations common to both the 
sexes); the six kinds of feelings, viz., the sense of the laughable, pleasure, 
displeasure, sorrow, fear and disgust ; and the four passions: anger, pride, 
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deceit and greed.* 'The transient character of the body and the objects 
of the world, property, wife and children, ought to convince us of the 
vanity of our desires. Wretched and miserable is the man who uses his 
wealth for selfish enjoyment and not for the cultivation of virtue, and 
supremely wealthy are those who do not desire to acquire what they have 
not got nor rejoice when they have acquired it.* Nothing but sin results 
from the concentration of the mind on wealth, and acquisition through 
greed of more than one’s legitimate share of wealth or property destroys 
the vow to renounce parigrctha.^ The man, who is free from desire for both 
the outer and inner objects of attachment, is fit to obtain the bliss of heaven 
and salvation.^ 

XI ) The three Gunavratas are next described ( VII. 33 ), but they 
are not illustrated with stories, like the five Anuvratas. The Gunavratas are 
Digvirati, Delavirati and Anarthadandavirati. The first two consist of vows to 
restrict one’s movements to a fixed point in a particular direction or in a 
particular place, preparatory to restraining the mind from external objects 
by renouncing injury, greed, indulgence and similar propensities.® These 
vows constitute a scheme of preliminary self-restraint designed to secure 
moral purity and establish mental equilibrium with regard to the objects 
of the world. 

The third Gupavrata is abstention from the Anarthadandas, which 
comprise all accessories of violence and all agencies and means of injury 
leading to slaughter, capture or confinemet, and are so called because they 
contribute to the prevalence of strife and discord. . The Anartha-da^das 
include birds and animals like cocks, hawks, peacocks, cats, vicious elephants 
and ichneumons, and such means of injury as poison, spears, arms, fire whips, 
nooses and tethers. The person who takes a vow to observe this particular 
GuQiavrata should not therefore keep noxious animals nor use any implement 
designed to cause injury or loss of life. The Anarthadandas cover a wide 
field and include also sinful gossip, evil thoughts, sports involving loss 
of life, futile occupations, doing barm to others, jealousy, and ail acts that 
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cause gi’ief and mourning to one’s fellow creatures.^ It will be seen that 
the third Gu^avrata is designed to supplement the great vow of AhirhsS, 
and Somadeva goes on to say that, by renouncing the Anarthadandas, the 
devotee earns the friendship of all creatures and becomes their lord.* 
Deception and violence practised at the instance of others, the overloading 
of beasts of burden, and causing excessiv suffering to them amount to 
violation of this vow.* 

XII ) The four Siksavratas are treated in detail in Book VIII, which 
practically brings to an end Somadeva’s masterly discoui’se on the Jaina 
religion. They are sdmayika or customary worship, prosad/iopdsana or reli- 
gious fasting, niymia or limitation of worldly enjoyment, and dma or 
charity. 

We have in our work a comprehensive treatment of admdyika, or 
the J aina system of worship, which primarily resolves itself into the worship 
of Arhats, that is, the all-holy and omniscient Tirtharhkaras or Patriarchs. 
The worship is of two kinds according as it is done with or without the 
use of idols. 

a) The kind of worship in which idols are dispensed with is regulated 
by what is known as samaya-samdcura-vidhi, which prescribes the adoration of 
certain entities, concrete and abstract, held sacred by Jainism. They are the 
Five Parame§thins or Exalted Beings and the Three J ewels ( Right Belief, 
Right Knowledge and Right Conduct). All these should be visualized on 
a piece of birch bark or cloth or wooden board or a slab of stone or on 
sand or the earth or in the air or in one’s heart.* The salutations and 
hymns accompanying the votive offerings are composed by Somadeva himself 
in ornate prose and verse, and they rank high in Jaina devotional literature. 

The Five Parame§thins are adored first. They are, according to 
Somadeva’s interpretation, the Arhat, that is, one of the Tirtharhkaras or 
Patriarchs endowed with superhuman qualities ; the Siddha or one who has 
realised within himself the luminous presence of the Infinite Soul; the 
XcSrya or the teacher who regulates the social order according the prin- 
ciples of Jainism; the Upadhyaya or the learned preceptor who has mastered 
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the sacred lore ; and the Sadhu or the devotee bent on salvation and engaged 
in rigorous austerities in the face of insuperable obstacles. It may be added 
that the doctrine of the Paramesthins is a cardinal feature of Jainism, which 
offers to some extent to be a cult of the superman in the sphere of religion, 
and reserves its highest honours for the best of men who uphold religion 
and society according to the tenets of the Jaina faith. 

The Paramesthins as well as the Three Jelwes are invoked in our 
work in elaborate, long-winding prose salutations, each followed by a supple- 
mentary verse, sonie of which will be found reproduced in Chapter IV. 
Somadeva refei'S in this connection to the eightfold worship of the Para-- 
mesthins and the Three Jewels.^ 

The prose invocations are followed by a considerable number of 
verses in praise of Kight Faith, Right Knowledge, and Right Conduct, 
the Arhat, the Siddha, the Acarya, and Santinatha, one of the the Jiuas or 
Tirthamkaras. Most of these eulogies are couched in an elevated style and. 
will be found in the chapter on Somadeva’s verse. 

b) The worshipper may also use an image of the Arhat, and such 
worship consists of six items, viz. bathing and adoration of the idol, hymns, 
silent ].rayer (yaji>a), meditation, and the adoration of the presiding goddess 
of the scriptures ( Srutadevata ). The first two items, ceremonial bathing 
and adoration of the idol, are closely interconnected, and illustrated by 
Somadeva with a series of highflown verses in praise of Jina, designed to 
accompany each successive stage of the ritual. The various stages of the 
worship proper are prastdmnd ( prelude ), purdkarma ( preliminary arrange- 
ments ), ' sthdpand ( placing the idol on the altar ), samnidhdpana ( formal 
installation of the idol), pujd (obeisance and offerings), and pujdphala 
( declaration of the results accruing from the worship of Jina ). The idol is 
bathed with fragrant water, clarified butter, and the juice of vines, dates, 
sugarcanes, old myrobalans, areca-nuts, and Piyala fruits as well as 
coconut-milk,* and anointed with various pastes and compounds made from 
sandal, aloe wood, cardamoms, cloves and Kamkola berries.® Pour pitchers 
filled with water and decorated with flowers and leaves are kept ready for 
the bathing ceremony.* The sacred Nandyavarta and Svastika emblems, 
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fruits, flowets; unbroken rice, water, handfuls of Eh^a grass, and earthen 
vessels are revolved in a circular fashion before the idol : this being the 
ceremony known as nirajana.^ After a final bath (^avahhrthas'ndna)^^ 
the worshipper should present to the idol Kalama rice, havis, lights, 
incense, flowers and fruits. White parasols, fly-whisks and mirrors are 
among the articles used in the worship of the idol. 

The following are some of the verses composed by Somadeva to 
mark the different stages in the worship of Jina. 

» (su^) p. 383. 
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‘Owing to the bathing of Lord Jina with perfumed waters that 
delight the universe, thou Wishing Creeper of Prosperity, blossom forth 
with leaves, bringing joy to men; thou Garden of Beligious Merit, ever 
-beautiful with fruits, be thou the resort of the faithful; and, thou 
Soul, shake off now the langour caused by the seat of recurring sins?’ 

The benign influence of the worship of Jina is expressed in 
the following benediction: 
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* Let a king, having acquired glory by dint of virtue, be for 
the sake of Virtue, favourable to the practice of the virtues and those 
who are devoted to Virtue. Let the people, too, obtain at will the 
highest prosperity, ever blessed with the religious merit accruing from 
the worship of Lord Jina’s feet.’ 

c) The ritual of worship is followed by the singing of hymns in 
praise of Jina. The next item is Japa or the repetition of the famous 
Paficaparamesthi-mantra consisting of thirtyfive letters: 

" <>1^ omr onir siraftziWr, iiuri ojiit i ” 

This is the sarvdkifara-mautra. Somadeva refers also to the tidmdkmra 
formula consisting only of the names of the five Parame§thins,^ the 
mukhydkiara formula consisting of the initial letters . of the names 
of the Parame§thins,^ and formulas consisting of a single letter such 
as Ofli* or 3T, but he prefers the one consisting of thirtyfive letters 
as the most authoritative.* The counting of the letters is to be done 
with a rosary composed of lotus seeds or golden beads or sunstones or 
gems, and the counting may also be done with flowers or on the 
finger-joints.® The formula is to bo repeated in full, very clearly, with 
stress on the final auusvdras° The repetition of the maiitra may be 
vocal or mental, the latter method being the more cflScacious. Great 
mystic value is attached to this formula which is eloquently praised by 
our author. 

d) Japa is followed by dhyana or meditation. The thirtyninth 
section of Book VIII deals with this important subject, and belongs, 
in fact, to a type of Jaina mystic literature represented by such works 
as Kundakunda’s Mokkhapdhuda and Niyaniasdra, Samadhisataka, Yogindu’s 
Patmidtmaprakdia, Subhacandra’s Jndndrnava and Devasena’s Arddhand- 
Sara. There are different kinds of dhyana, but the fundamental basis 
of the Jaina system of meditation is the contemplation and realisation of 
the true nature of the Self. It is necessary to remember at the outset 
that Jaina doctrine recognises three kinds of Self: hahirdtmd or the outer 

1 Ms. A says 

3 “a? ^ arr 3 Hr” 

3 See Section ( d )• 

4 HWJTrntrijRg^ri^r^iWH^Hrrwg: i infJfrfSrT sr-r g ii P. 390. See'olso Draoya^ 

samgraha, verse 49 and Brahmadeva’s comm, thereon. ^ 

mvf I arwtfr h ii 
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‘Self, ctntaraAwtd or the inner Self, and paTamdt'nid or the higher Self. 
Kundakunda says in his Mokkhaj^dhuda that the external Self consists of 
the sense organs; the inner Self is the consciousness that the soul is 
distinct from the body ; and the higher Self is the emancipated soul free 
from the impurities of Karma} The pammafma or the higher Self is the 
sole object of meditation, and it is essential to note that it is not the 
universal Soul of Vedanta, but the pure and all-knowing soul in each 
individual, circumscribed and obscured for the time being by the 
hindrances of karma. Jaina meditation is not merely contemplation but 
realisation of the Self, which is the same thing as liberation or the 
emancipated existence of the individual soul. As Kundakunda says, the 
Vogin by contemplating the paramdtmd diverts himself of sin-producing 
greed and acquires no new karma : firm in right conduct and right faith, 
he contemplates the Self and reaches the supreme goal (ibid, verses 48, 49).* 

Somadeva begins by saying that the prescribed process of meditation 
should be sedulously practised by ^'ne who desires to contemplate the Supreme 
Light and attain ‘ that eternal abode ’, that is, the abode of the emancipated 
souh at the top of the universe, as conceived by Jainism. The Supreme 
Light {pararhjyotih) is the higher Self or paramdtmd, and the expression 
is often used in this sense in Jaina literature, e. g., in Jnd'iidrT.ava 31. 8,® 
41;* 32. 35* etc. 

Somadeva mentions two broad divisions of meditation, sahljadhydnct 
and ahljadhydua. In sabljadhydna the mind is like a lamp, unshaken by 
the gusts of external and internal delusion, and cheers up at the sight 
of the Truth.® In abljadhydna the mental current reaches a stage when 
it becomes devoid of conscious thought, and the Self sparkles within itself,* 
In other words, the mind is at work in sabljadhydna, but ceases to function 
in cbijadhydna, leaving the Self to discover itself. The latter is the higher 
kind of contemplation, of which Somadeva describes the main characteristics. 
He says that when the five senses sink into themselves and the mind is 
submerged, the Light dawns on the inner Self. Meditation consists in 
mental concentration; the Self meditates and reaps the consequences; the 

1 airorfSl ii 

I irwrTt stotM 'iwnf tr'? ii 

B Jlf^^auTT 
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Light of the Self is the object of meditation; and the subjugation of 
the senses is the means to accomplish it. Lack of strength does not remove 
obstacles nor does lack of stamina lead to eternal life : one should therefore 
contemplate the higher Self (pararh brahma) without any sense of weakness.* 
Two points may be noted in this connection. First, while there cannot 
be meditation without mental concentration, the destruction of the senses 
and specially the activity of the mind is the primary condition of self-real- 
isation. Devaseua’s Arddhandsdra, which elaborates the point, remarks, for 
instance, that the Self dtmd becomes the higher Self (paramdtmd) when the 
activity of the mind is destroyed.^ Yogindu in his Paramdtmaprakd^a 
(verse 31) describes the higher Self as mindless (amai^u), and the devotee 
is asked to meditate on the infinite and divine Self by suppressing the mind.* 
Super-mental consciousness is the goal aimed at, and the vision of the Light 
is said to appear only when the senses are subdued and the mind is at 
a standstill. Pujyapada says in his Samddhisataka ( verse 30 ) that what one 
visualizes for a moment after controlling all the senses, with the inner Self 
motionless and calm, is the reality underlying the higher Self.* Somadeva 
says in a mystic verse, which, if we understand it correctly, seems to mean 
that when the swan of the mind (i, e. the inner Self) is bereft of mental 
activity and the swan of the soul ( i. e. the higher Self) is steady in every 
respect, the swan of knowledge becomes the swan of the lake of visible pheno- 
mena in their entirety.* Tlicrc seems to be here a reference to what Yogindu 
calls harhsdedra (2. 170), which is explained as the passionfree purity of the 
soul concomitant with infinite knowledge and other attributes.® 

Secondly, the use of the expression pararh brahma in the sense of the 
higher Self is another instance of Jaina adaptation of Vedantic terminology. 
Somadeva uses the expression several times,* and other examples are 
frequently found in Yogindu’s Paramdtmaprakdsa.^ 

Meditation is always difficult. Just as gems, though found in the 
earth, are not found everywhere ; similarly, meditation, though it depends upon 

?rwr?%WJTRrnrr 'rt ii P. 391. 

2 ‘PiTjyfttc 3?«rT i’ 

3 sFnft ^ aiwr ^ i 2. 172. 

8 s# I ii P. 392. 

6 Brahmadeva says in his commentary : 

liu w TwrcJTT ?ier 5pi:(urriR®rpTWJr i 

7 See below. 
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individaal effort, is not possible for everybody/ The duration of dhydna is 
only an antarmvJiurta; and it is difficult to attain a state of mind, steadfast in 
meditation and free from vibration/ But dhydna, though it lasts only for 
such a short time, firm in the soul, totally destroys one’s accumulated karma, 
just as a stroke of lightning rends asunder a hill in a moment/ There are five 
factors which contribute towards Yoga or meditation : indifference to the world, 
maturity of knowledge, lack of attachment, a steadfast mind and ability to 
endure the privations of hunger, thirst, grief, swoon, old age and death/ 
The obstacles to Yoga are mental suffering, disease, error, darelessness, idleness, 
confusion, lack of success, attachment and fickleness/ He who practises 
meditation should be free from anger and pleasure, and remain indifferent, like 
a clod of earth, both to one who pierces him with thorns and one who smears 
him with sandal-paste/ He should maintain a uniform attitude towards gain 
and loss, home and woodland, friend and foe, the pleasant and the unpleasant, 
happiness and misery/ He should be deeply learned in sacred lore regarding 
the higher Self, endowed with fortitude, goodwill, and maintain constant silence 
except for words pleasant and trae/ 

Somadeva then refers to the four kinds of dhydna mentioned in 
Tattvdrthasutra, ch. IX : drta, raudra, dharmya and ^uMa. Xrtadhyana is 
of four kinds : contemplation of the presence of an unpleasant object and the 
anxiety to get rid of it ; contemplation of the loss of a pleasant object and the 
anxiety to regain it ; constant thought of pain or disease and the desire to 
remove it; and the anxiety to enjoy unattained objects of pleasure. Kaudra* 
dhyana is also of four kinds according as it is preoccupied with thoughts of 
injury, falsehood, theft and the preservation of the means of enjoyment. 
Xrtadhyana and Raudradhyana should be avoided by all means : they are, as 
it were, gates barring the entry of the Three Jewels and effective barriers in 
the path of liberation ; steps leading to hell and wings obscuring the vision of 
the truth. The tree of rebirth prodigiously grows as long as even a vestige 
of these two dhydnas remains in the mind.® 

1 ^ wrra* n 392. 

2 ft vt n 

3 yong; ii 
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Somadeva then deals with Dharmyadhyana and Sukladhyana. 
who practises Dharmyadhyana should ponder over the fundamental principles 
of Jainism, carefully considering the authoritative means of knowledge, and the 
various standpoints and aspects.* Dharmyadhyana is of four kinds : djndvicaya 
or discerning the truth on the basis of absolute faith in the scriptures, 
composed by Jina ; apdyavicaya or pondering on the means of making people 
abstain from wrong belief, knowledge and conduct ; vipdkavicaya or pondering 
over the consequences of the eight kinds of karma \ and sarhsthdnavicaya or 
pondering over the hature and constitution of the universe. Somadeva gives 
examples of all the varieties of Dharmyadhyana. For instance, the devotee 
may reflect on djud in the following manner: 'Just as there is no mystery in 
the world about pure gold and its working, similarly it is the desire of the 
wise that there should he no mystery about authoritative scriptures. But 
the scriptures ( of other faiths ) fail to convince even persons of scanty intelli- 
gence like myself. How can they help the creatures sinking in the ocean of 
worldly existence ? ’ * Apaya may be contemplated as follows : ‘ Alas, the dark- 
ness of false doctrines makes man’s minds blind to the acceptance of the Three 
Jewels, even though such a step shines with the rays of reason. Lot us hope 
for the day when, casting off' sins, men will see the Truth that puts an end to 
misery . ’ * After reflecting on the constitution of the universe, the devoteq 
should ponder over the consequences of karma ; ‘There in the universe, upwards^ 
downwards, and athwart, the creatures incessantly wander, like dust, impelled 
hy the gust of their own karma. ’ * It is asserted that he who thus practises 
Dharmyadhyana, with his senses and mind subdued, has his darkness dispelled, 
as if at the rise of the sun.® 

The next step is Sukladhyana which is tlie highest foim of meditation. 
The four stages of this dhydna are briefly mentioned by Somadeva ( P. 394.,): 

The first stage, called by Somadeva ‘diversity devoid of unity’, is 'prthaktvd- 
mtarka-viedra, wherein the devotee is absorbed in the meditation of the Self, 
but unconsciously allows its different attributes to replace one another. The 
second stage, called by our author ‘unity devoid of diversity’, is ekatva-vitarka- 

1 I II P. .394. 

^ ?nrr ^ u?ft wasrqiW i gf^s Twrwi; i <r-‘ 
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vlcdra, wherein the Yogin concentratee on a particular aspect of the Self 
without any change or variation.* These two stages of Sukladhyana are 
followed by the destruction of the ‘destructive’ Icarmas, and the third stage is 
known as suksma-kriyd-pratipdtif wherein the absorption of the soul in itself 
still leaves room for minute vibratory movements in the soul. The fourth 
stage is vyupa/tata-kriya-nwarti, called by Somadeva ni^kriya yoga, wherein 
vibration or activity of any kind is totally absent. Transcending the 
body, the Yogin now loses all connection with the mind, and his vital 
breaths come to an end, while he attains the supreme goal and perfect know- 
ledge.* This is the stage in which the Self becomes the higher Self, and 
this is moksa or liberation, characterized by the destruction of both ‘destructive* 
f|nd ‘ undestructivo ’ karinas^ and free from the limitations of birth, a condition 
in which the Self attains its own qualities.* As Kuiulakunda says in his 
Samayasdra ( verse 196 ), one who is full of faith and knowledge, and meditates 
on the Self with undivided attention, soon attains the higher Self^ free from 
karmas ; ® and liberation is nothing but the attainment or realisation of the 
higher Self, as pointed out by Yogindu in ParamOtmaprakd^a 2. 10.® 

One who practises meditation should also contemplate the path of 
the Three Jewels, the rules of conduct, the Anupreksas, and the seven funda- 
mental principles of Jainism, and the personality of Lord Jina.* But the 
contemplation of the Self is the supreme object of dhydna, and the devotee 
should reflect within himself that he knows the truth and devotedly believes 
in the scriptures, and will renounce all external activity and merge the Self 
in the (higher) Self.® As explained in Jndndrnava 40.19, the person 
engaged in meditation should unite the Self with the higher Self, inspired 
solely by the nature thereof, and impregnating the Self with the qualities of 
the higher Self.® 

The realisation of the ( higher ) Self by the Self by means of the 
(inner) Self, that is, knowledge, is a mode of expression frequently used in 
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See TattvarlhikdhigamatHtra tX, 39 (ed. Jaini, p. 190). 
printed text of YaUutilaka, p. 394. 
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Jaina mystic literature with peculiar and almost redundant emphasis. Soma- 
deva, for instance, says that when the Self realises the Self within itself by 
means of the Self as a result of the attainment of the Three Jewels, it attains 
itself ( that is, its own true qualities ) along with the higher Self ( P. 395 ) : 

The idea is expressed in similar language in several other texts, e. g., 
Samayasdra 196 ; Pujyapada’s [Hopadesa 22 ; Jndmrnmct, 32. 41 ; Par<m4tmoir 
prahUa 2. 174 : 

«!wim iTT’Scit sroTnomoTt I ^3% ^ U 

%?rer: i snwRJiNJT^ feran ii 

i ans *pn«: ii 

5 ^ au^TT 5r«Tr i ssfiJif !irr>i5 umf ^ ^ «T7 «iciit ii* 

Somadeva declares that the Self meditates, the Self is the object of meditation, 
the Self is meditation, and the Self composed of the Three Jewels is the 
result of meditation ( P. 395 ) ; 

«ii?riwn ’R^ n«it i sirun gfaqftug; ii 

The absolute identity of the Self with the higher Self so that there remains 
no distinction between the subject and object of meditation and meditation 
itself ia proclaimed also in other texts: Pfijyapada’s Isfopadesa 25 ; Devasena’s 
Arddhctndsdm 11; Jndndmavct 31. 37-3: 

•rmfonmit «iPn?«T ^ ^ i n 3iif^ «u:qm il 

H NNf I «i*n ii 

Somadeva has a number of verses which contain the reflections of the 
devotee engaged in meditation (P. 395): 

i qt swifjrarilr ii 

^ %N«l3[«q|dtT'nTt^ I N^nf ^q*rat fqium: II 

«n^ 5Rr«q»?3 i ^qg w ifrqi l# ^ II 

qt q9[*n?Tl i ii 

i ftf^q«iiTfii qw gvft: u 

srnjftr snl^ i ’iw ^sn^ftN ii 

JifwldtsfiifiTfijr qvivq^^'ir^n i Nirrqf^ Jiftriw: ii 

UNlfe q?? ^ f ^ I sf JWT sn5fl a 

gf : i aiig ari^ wqisq^ysr WR; ii 

‘I am the higher Self, the moon of the nectar of bliss, and the mountain 
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whence rises the sun of bliss. Overpowered by the fetters of ignorance, I am 
confined within the body. But when my mind shines under the influence of 
the contemplation of the higher Self, I will be the eye of the universe, like 
the sun free from darkness. All pleasures of the senses are sweet at the 
outset, but bitter at the end, like water in the winter, which at first proves 
warm to bathers at dawn. Death is ready to r wallow even a creature afflicted 
with a fell disease : who can check his greed for one that is beautiful by 
nature ? If life, youth, association and the joys of creatures were permanent, 
what wise man would desire to avoid the cycle of births ? One should neither 
long for life nor invite death, but remain like a servant maintained with 
wages, not forgetting the limit of one’s term. Parau\ount happiness is mine 
today, standing as I do on the farther shore of darkness, the inner Self 
thoroughly purified by the light of faith in the fundamental truths. No 
pleasure or pain is there in the world which I have not experienced, but never 
have I tasted the nectar of Jaina loro even in a dream. No living creature 
ever becomes subject to the flames of rebirth if he takes, rightly and often, 
even a drop of that ocean of nectar !’ 

The devotee should also contemplate the nature and glory of Jina, 
Vho appears to shine in person in the lights of meditation'. Somadeva 
describes in a series of verses the various aspects of the Exalted One’s sacred 
majesty, as a guide to the devotee’s own contemplation of the true character 
of Jina, Portions of the dhydna are reproduced below ( P. 397J : 


I u* 

5rimt i ii 


Somadeva then explains the Jaina view of gods. He tells us 
that the Jaina scriptures have imagined the existence of various deities 
for the protection of the faith, but whoever considers them equal in matters 


2 A. 
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bf worship to Lord Jina, 'the eye of the three worlds’, is bound to go to thd 
lowest hell, although it is permissible to honour them as well by allotting 
to tham a portion of the ceremonial offerings. These deities including 
Indra show favour of their own accord to those who are solely devoted to 
the Jaina creed, possess right faith, and carefully observe the vows.^ 

The contemplation of Lord Jina mentioned above is an attempt 
to visualize the diverse aspects of the saviour’s personality, and is generally 
known as riipastlia dhydna? The worshipper may contemplate also the 
mystic formula signifying the five Paramcgthins, namely the Arharh mantra, 
‘the eternal foundation of all branches of knowledge’. While contemplating 
it the devotee should use the niandara-mudnl and mentally locate the 
mcmtra on his forehead.® We are told that sages contemplate this mantra 
after studying all the scriptures and performing the greatest austerities, 
and tliat any one who mentally repeats it attains all kinds of prosperity 
whether he is pure or impure, happy or miserable.* It may be noted that 
this kind of meditation is known as padastha dhydna, explaine’d in Jndndrnava 
(chap. 38), which describes diverse mystic formulas including the Arharh 
mantra.^ 

The above forms of meditation are called by Somadeva transcend- 
ental {lokottara), and he makes also certain observations which he calls 
popular or general ( laukika ). The devotee, for instance, should contemplate 
the Omkdra formula, mentally locating it on the tip of the nose and concen- 
trating the mind on space between the eyebrows.® He should arouse the 
mystic lotus inside his navel and move the connected artery, and then 
direct the four ' winds ’ or subtle breaths relating to earth, water, fire and 
air towards the mind.'' It may be noted that the process referred to here 
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is eflaployed in prdvidydma, and the devotee has to master the control and 
regulation of each of the four kinds of vital air, believed to be located, 
each in its own centre, inside the nostrils. The topic is treated in detail 
in Jndtidrna'oa 29. 15 ff. 

Somadeva goes on to say that just as a person, holding a lamp in 
his hand, looks at something and then puts the lamp aside, similarly the 
devotee, after having seen the object of knowledge with the help of know- 
ledge, should renounce knowledge (that is, mental action) altogether.* 
Concentration in meditation takes place only when the inflow of all sinful 
karma ceases, and there can be no question of dhydna for those whose minds 
are corrupted by sin.* Milk turned into curds never becomes milk again : 
similarly, one whose soul has been purified by the knowledge of the truth 
is not contaminated by sins again.* 

In conclusion, no real diflference exists between the individual Self 
and the blissful higher Self: the former is so called when in bondage, and 
becomes the blissful higher Self again w'hen it is released from bondage. 
There is, however, a great difterence between the body and the Self, the 
former extremely impure and the latter extremely pure, and the Self should 
always be meditated upon after isolating it from the body.* Just as oil 
remains separate in water, similarly the Self remains apart within the body.® 
Those who know the truth should by proper means isolate the Self from the 
body in spite of their long association, just as clarified butter is ingeniously 
separated from curds.® The relation between the body and the Self, the 
one with form and the other without form, is like that of a flower and its 
fragrance, a tree and its shade, and a face and its reflection.* 

Somadeva’s elaborate discourse on dhydiM ends with a definition of 
asanas or Yogic postures viz. padmdsatia, vlrdsana and suklidsana, and a few 
hints on the method of acquiring concentration during meditation. 

e ) The next item of Samayika is the worship of Srutadevata or the 
presiding goddess of the Jaina scriptures, also called Sarasvati, like her 
Brahmanical counterpart. Somadeva, following his usual method, gives a 

1 ’im ii p. 398, 
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series of verses, composed by liimself, to accompany the various offerings 
made to the goddess. The following verses are addressed to the goddess at 
the time of offering water, lights and incense respectively ( P. 401 ) : 

’it 38r SI srorwRin i 

^ Wift SINdlHNBI 3I^S»fi SI II 

’it silfis'BWlftJiNT q^H; qw«i: I 

?r?:insnli^q«nft8fi'>ii?itl‘q^5t iiitc tit si^h ii 

The following verses mark the conclusion of the worship of 
Srutadevatil ( P, 401 ) : 

•Ull’Wlftl ttf ^I?«sff ^^flS^siil: II 

gftmsisftqT 5{q:iq?qqii§i! ^igqrasftqi I 

^BisNifkciife^griiffqwiin wfsTiqqRj STJ? Nl«ni3irqs?rf r ii 

* I worship Goddess Sarasvati with all-auspicious objects comprising golden 
lotuses, silken scarves studded with pearls, bejewelled curtains and 
rty-whisks. Like an elephant entering the waters of a river, may my intellect 
plunge into the River of Speech, whose current cleanses the mind of all its 
impurities, ( the River ) that rises from the Mount of Syadvada doctrine, is 
worthy of the veneration of the sages, and fit to be adored by the gods, having 
no other refuge ! ’ The adoration of Srutadevata brings to a close the 
Samayika or customaiy worship, and Somadeva concludes this section 
with a devout prayer to Jina ( P. 402 ) : 

^ >!II%iqsqisrtj *1 N«irPt 'U I 

n%?i: mqfii ^iwfB NN: ^ q^ji?! mfJi ^iwdt sq’f^iqg; ii 

XIII ) The second Sik§avrata is Pro^adha or religious fasting on four 
days of the month ( the eighth and fourteenth lunar days in each fortnight ). 
He who observes this vi'ata should refrain from all sinful actions and practise 
self-control ; and abstaining from bath, perfumes, bodily decoration, ornaments 
and women, observe fast and devote himself to religious meditation in a 
temple or on a hill or at home or in the woods.* The inner spirit cannot 
become pure without the mortification of the body : what else but fire can 
purify gold?* Failure to examine and sweep the ground before use, evil 

1 qrRnfqrifd?q;K»jqrq>nf?niTR«ft; i fefunsiHrqqfilsq: n Pitt ^ bi 
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actions, evil thoughts and abstention from the Sva^yakas or obligatory 
duties* destroy the efficacy of tlio Pro§adha vow.* 

XIV) The third Siksavrata is the limitation of worldly enjoyment. 
Enjoyment is of two kinds. Food and other objects which can be used only 
once are called hhoga, and objects such as ornaments which can be used 
again and again are known pomhhoga.^ Both kinds of enjoyment should bo 
kept within bounds to prevent ‘mental obsessitm’, and one should voluntarily 
practise abnegation when oyeiything needed comes into one’s possession.* 
Abnegation may bo of two kinds, ynma and niyama, the former being for 
life and the latter for a limited period.* Flowers and vegetables contain- 
ing various living organisms, c. g., onions, Ketaki and Nimba flowers, 
and Surana roots should bo forsaken for life.® One . should also avoid 
ill-cooked and prohibited food as well as food that has come in contact with 
or got mixed up with living organisms, and food that has not been prepared 
under one’s own supervision.* 

XV) The fourth Siksavrata is ddna or charity.® That which 
contributes towards one’s own welfare and promotes the cultivation of the 
Three Jewels in others and brings relief to one's kinsmen as well as others 
is called dana.^ Some practise charity with a view to attaining bliss in 
the next world, others to get it in this world, and there are also those who 
practise charity because it is proper to do so.*® 

IDana or charity is of four kinds, namely, gift of ahhaya or protect- 
ion, gift of food, gift of medicine and gift of sacred lore.** Of these ahhaya 
is the highest gift, and the wise should always give the first place to 
affording protection to all living creatures.** Next comes the gift of food, 
and it is the duty of a householder to feed Jaina sadhus or holy men 

1 ( 1 ) Samayika, avoidanco of sin leading to equanimity; (2 ) praise of the twenty-four 

Arhats; (3) Vandana, homage to those having the mula and uttara-gunas ; (4) Prati- 
kramana, repentance ; ( 5 ) kayotsarga, cure of spiritual faults by meditation ; ( 6 ) 
pratyakhyana, determination to avoid sin. 
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according to the nine-fold canon of hospitality consisting of reception, offering 
of a high seat, washing of the feet, adoration, salutation, aft'able speech, 
affable manners and affable temperament, and, lastely, jjurity of food.^ 
Particular attention should be paid to the quality and purity of the food, 
which should bo seasonable and prepared at home and not brought from 
another locality nor pui‘chased from the bazar.® Food that has been touched 
by wicked people or consecrated to gods and Yak?as as well as offerings 
brought for mystic idtes should not be given to the sadlma to eat.® 

He who observes the Three Jewels, that is, the cardinal principles 
of J ainism, is the most deserving of those who are entitled to charity, and 
anything given to one who is not a follower of the Three Jewels is like seeds 
sown on barren soil.* In fact, charity practised in favour of those who are 
attached to false doctrines and wrong conduct leads to evil consequences, like 
the feeding of serpents with milk.® If one wishes to be charitable towards 
such people out of pity or from a sense of propriety, one should give them a 
residual portion of food to be taken away and not feed them in one’s house.® 
Even the sight of them during the reception of Jaina holy men leads to 
pollution, just as even pure water is contaminated by a vessel containing 
poison.* One must not live or talk with or accord hospitality to Buddhists, 
,Nastikas, Sacrificers, asceticswearing matted hair (Saivas), Ajivaka mendi- 
cants and others of similar persuasion.® Conversation with people ignorant 
of the fundamental truths, and corrupted by evil propensities, leads only to a 
free fight in which the parties belabour each other with sticks and pull each 
other’s hair.® 

There are five classes of people who are entitled to hospitality ; the 
samayin, the ^rdvaka, the sddhu, the suri and the samayadipaka. The 
samayin is an adherent of the Jaina faith and may be a layman or a monk. 
The srdvaka is one who has an expert knowledge of astrology, incantations, 
omens and unseen things in general as well as the art of healing. The time 
for religious functions such as initiation, festivals and installation of idols 
cannot be fixed without his help, and Somadeva naively asks how the Jaina 

2 JinTr??Riu ^ ii 
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faith will progress if one has to ask the followers of other religions for in- 
formation about these matters.^ Tlie siulhu is one who has accomplished 
religious austerities combined with the observation of the Mula and Uttara- 
gunas, that is, the entire range of the Jaina religious vows.® The suri is the 
leader of society in the sphere of knowledge as well as the practice of religion, 
and should be worshipped like a god, since he is like a boat for crossing the 
ocean of existence.^ The samayadipahis are men who advance tlie cause of 
the Jaina faith by their knowledge of the world, poetical faculties and other 
powers as well as eloquence and skill in disputation.'^ 

It is useless to test the puritj. of monks for the purpose of giving 
them food : whether they are good or bad, the householder is purified by the 
mere act of giving.® Besides, householders are in the habit of spending mony 
on so many things that it is not wise to consider the pros and cons of a gift 
too much.® The greater the merits of a monk, the greater should be the 
respect shown to him ; but those who are wealthy should use their money, 
acquired through luck, to help any follower of the Jaina faith, since a monk, 
conforming to the standard laid down by the scriptures, may or may not be 
available for the purpose of charity.'* The creed established by the great 
Jaina seers is professed by men of diverse faculties, and does uot depend upon 
any single individual, just as a house does uot rest on a single pillar.® 

Dana is of three kinds : rdjma, tdmmn and mttvikn. Charity acco* 
mpanied by self-glorification, momentary, casual and lacking in conviction is 
known as rdjasa,^ Charity practised through the agency of servants and 
slaves without any respect for the recipient or familiarity with him, and 
without any consideration of merit, is tamma?'‘ Charity is sdttvika when 
hospitality is spontaneous and the recipient worthy, and when the giver has 
certain qualities, namely, faith, contentment, reverence, knowledge, liberality, 
forbearance and ability.” The sdttvika foi-m of charity is the best, the rdjasa 
comes next, and the tdmasa is the woi'st. Somadeva says in this connection 
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that the statement ( made by Brahmanical writers ) that what is given in this 
life is recovered by the donor in the next lifc^ is entirely false. Cows, for 
instance, are in the habit of eating water and grass, but they produce milk, 
something quite different.® 

It is the duty of householders to remedy the ills of monks and saints, 
which may be of three kinds : physical ailments, mental worries and external 
troubles such as the rigours of cold and wind.® If the laity neglect the 
sufferings of the monks, the latter cannot maintain their spiritual concentra- 
tion, and the former will render themselves guilty of impiety.* While the 
monks aye engaged in expounding and studying the sacred texts, they should 
be comforted with lodging, food, books and other amenities. The holy texts— 
the Ahgas, Purvas, Prakirnas, Sfiktas and the utterances of the Kevalins — 
would entirely become extinct, if those who know the scriptures thoroughly 
were to perish on account of neglect.® One should therefore help the monks 
to master the scriptures by sheltering and encouraging them and contributing 
to their joy, and by providing them with materials necessary for their study.® 
It should be remembered that men, capable of physical labour, for instance, 
the carrying of arms, are easily available, but those who are endowed with real 
knowledge are rare like heroes.® Knowledge alone can control the mind, like 
a spear controlling an elephant: without knowledge, physical labour is nothing 
but labour that is lost.® One who concentrates on knowledge succeeds in 
external austerities without any effort, but, as a matter of fixet, external 
activities no longer take place when the soul is immersed in knowledge.® It 
is doubtful if a man without knowledge can destroy his karma even after ages, 
but a man who is endowed with knowledge and yoga is sure to desti-oy his 
katma in a moment.®® The man whose speech is not refined by the science of 
words, and whoso intellect is not purified by right principles, is like a blind 
person labouring according to the convictions of others.®® 
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Somadeva mentions at the end of this section the various factors 
which destroy the value of charity. They are ‘instructions to others to 
make a gift on one’s behalf, that is, lack of personal attention ; jealousy at the 
liberality of others; lack of punctuality (in serving a guest); the practice 
of depositing food on sentient objects such as lotus leaves or covering it 
with same.' 

XVI ) The eustom of sallehhand or fasting unto death is dealt with 
in VIII. 45. Somadeva says that the practice is to be followed when the body 
is about to perish, like a dry leaf or a lamp without oil.* The hour of this 
last act of life comes when everyday the body loses strength and power of 
enjoyment, and is beyond remedy.® Self-restraint, study, austerities, wor- 
ship, and charity all become useless if the mind is not pure at the last hour of 
life.* Just as the training of a king, who has learnt the use of weapons for 
twelve years, becomes useless if he faints on the battlefield ; similarly the past 
conduct of a saint is of no avail if his mind is impure at the end.® One should 
renounce one’s affection for friends, infatuation with riches and illwill towards 
enemies, and then take proper steps (that is, resort to sallekhand) after 
confessing all sins before the head of the congregation.® Food should be 
gradually given up and then beverages, both sweet and pungent ; and one 
should thereafter abstain from everything with one’s mind fixed on the five 
Parame§tihins.'' There are five factors that destroy the efhcaey of soillckhand’, 
the desire to live longer, the desire to die to avoid suffering, longing for 
friends, recollection of past happiness and the desire for happiness in the next 
life.® 

XVII ) In Yct^astilaka VIII. 44 Somadeva interprets from the Jaina 
point of view a number of Bralimanical terms, which illustrates certain 
salient features of the Jaina outlook in religious matters. For instance, a 
Dikisita is not one who kills goats and other animals in sacrifices, but one 
whose daily sacrifice consists in friendliness towards all creatures.® A 
Srotriya is not one who has external purity, but one who has nothing to 
do with wicked deeds and wicked men, and is kindly disposed towards all 
creatures.'® A Hota is not one who kindles the external fire, but one who 
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casts the fuel of good deeds in the spiritual fire with the formulas of kindness.* 
A Sacrificer is defined as one who adores the deity with the flowers of pure 
thoughts, the mansion of the body with the flowers of vows, and the fire of the 
mind with the flowers of forbearance.* Ihe Veda that pleases the wise is 
not the one which causes the destruction of all creatures in sacrifices, 
but the one which clearly makes known the difference between the body 
and the soul.® The Threefold Lore (i. e. the Veda) is called Trayi, because 
it destroys the triad of birth, old age and death, the cause of transmigration.* 
A Brahmapa is not one who is blind with the pride of birth, but one who 
docs not destroy life, observes salutary vows, has knowledge, and is 
without desires and acquisition.® The true Paheagnisadhaka (one who 
performs austerities amid five fires ) is he who has controlled the five fires : lust, 
anger, pride, deceit and greed.® Knowledge is Brahma, kindness is Brahma, 
and the destruction of lust is Brahma : when the soul rests securely on these, a 
man is called Brahmacarin.'* A Paramahaiiisa is not an ascetic who eats 
anything and everything like fire, but one who can (like a /tamsa, swan) 
distinguish between karma and the soul, intermingled like water and 
milk.® 

XVIII ) The 46th section of Book VIII, called Prakirnnka, which 
deals with certain miscellaneous topics, brings to a close Somadova’s elabo- 
rate discourse on the Jaina religion. It describes chiefly the six daily duties 
of a householder worship of the deva i. e. Jina, adoration of the teacher, 
svddhydya or study of spiritual loro,'® tapas or physical and mental activities 
leading to the purification of the soul by removing external and internal 
impurities," sarhyama or control of the passions and the senses, and the 
observance of the vows,'* and ddua or charity. Ka^aya (passion) is 
derived thus ( P. 416 ) : 
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XIX) Stray allusions to Jaina tenets occur occasionally in tho 
course of Utprek?a.s and similes* Por example, Book I, 
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p. 136. This is a reference to the Sagaradharma, the Rule of life prescribed 
for the householders, and the Anagaradharma, the Rule of life prescribed for 
the monks. Ibid. The two Pramanas recognised by 

Jaina doctrine, Pratyaksa and Paroksa, are referred to. 3*MR- 

Ibid. The two pure DhySnas, Dharmadhyana and Sukladhyana ( see 
above ), are meant, Ibid. A reference to the two types 

of Nay a, the method of comprehending things from a particular standpoint. 
While the PramSnas convey the whole truth, the Nayas reveal only partial 
truths. Broadly speaking, they are of two kinds : clravydrthika, which has 
in view the substance in its permanent aspect, and parydydrthika, which 
takes note of the modes of the fluctuating aspect of the substance and its 
qualities, Book II, p. 223. Naya is also classified into five 

or rather seven kinds : naigama, the non-analytical ; samgraha, the collective ; 
vyavahdra, the practical ,• rjusutra, the straight or immediate ; and iahda, the 
verbal or nominal. S'ahda is subdivided into samahhirudha, the subtle, and 
evambhuta, the actual.^ According to Mallisena {^Syadvadamanjari under 
verse 28), the Nyaya and Vaises’ka systems follow the Naigama-naya : the 
Advaita Vedanta and the Samkhya are guided by the Sarhgraha-naya; the 
Carvaka school comes under the Vyavahara-naya ; the Buddhists accept the 
^jusutra-naya ; and the Grammarians and others take their stand on the 
Sabda-naya.® The method of comprehending things from such diverse 
standpoints is what Somadeva calls nayapaddhati, and the doctrine of 
Syadvada, known as saptabhanglnaya, is represented as being based on the 
Naya method.® The Syadvada doctrine itself is set forth as follows : 
( 1 ) May be, it is ; ( 2 ) may be, it is not ; ( 3 ) may be, it is and it is not ; 
( 4 ) may be, it is indescribable ; ( 5 ) may be, it is and yet indescribable ; ( 6 ) 
may be, it is not and it is also indescribable ; ( 7 ) may be, it is and it is not 
and it is also indescribable.* The doctrine of Syadvada is claimed to be a 
great synthesis comprehending all the Nayas without any distinction. Malli- 
sena says in his Syddvddamanjarl ( under verse 30 ) that, just as disputants 
cease from their quarrels after resorting to an impartial judge, similarly the 
other Nayas, though mutually hostile, are reconciled in the system of the 
Arhat, their differences being smoothed over by the use of .the expression 
Sydt, *may &e’.® Book V, p. 246. This is another refe- 

1 For an explanation of these terms see S. C, Vidyabhushana: A History of Indiati 
Logic^ p, 170, and specially Dhruva; Syadvadamavjarl of Mallisena, Notes, p# 270 ff* 
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fence to the Nayas. A marginal note in ms. A on navahhutnikd says 
but the ninefold classification of Naya is rather unusual. Perhaps the two 
broad divisions of dfavyaTthika and parydydTthika and the seven varieties of 
Naya are meant: of these naigama, sarhgraha and vyavahdra come under 
dravydrthika-naya, while rjusutra, iahdot, samahhiriidha, and evarhbhuta are 
subdivisions of parydydrthika-naya. Somadeva may have in mind also the 
nine divisions of Naigamanaya mentioned in certain texts.^ 

Book I, p. 133. The reference is to the 
‘ladder’ known as kmpakaireni mentioned in connection with the fourteen 
Gufliasthanas or stages on the way to emancipation. There are, in fact, two 
ladders, upaiama and ksapaka, for the suppression and destruction of Caritra- 
mohaniya-karma or Right-Conduct-Deluding Karma, and they emerge in the 
eighth Gunasthana. Briefly speaking, the Jiva ascends the ksapaka^reni and 
devotes himself to the destruction of Karma, the last vestige of Caritra- 
mohaniya-karma being destroyed in the tenth Gunasthana, whence he passes 
to the twelfth Gunasthana.* Interesting references to K§apaka^reni 
occur in Hemacandra’s TrisastUcddkdpurusacaritra, e. g. “She mounted at 
once the ksapakaireni, and, the eight Karmas being destroyed, she attained 
omniscience at once from the eighth Gunasthana. ” “ As he was reflecting 
rightly in this way, having ascended the ksapnhasreni and having attained 
pure meditation, omniscience becomes manifest from the destruction of the 
destructive Karmas, like the light of tlio sun from the removal of a mass of 
clouds.”* A reference of the final stage of religious apprenticeship occurs 
in the following statement in Book Ij p. 135 : 

^rutasagara takes this to mean the eleventh Pratima or stage in the life of a 
layman, known as uddistatydgcb-pratirnd, wherein he begs his food and refuses 
what is specially prepared for him. Abhayaruci and Abhayamati are describ- 
ed as being in this stage of religious apprenticeship, as they were too young 
to lead the rigorous life of Digambara monks , 

References occur also to the twenty-two Parl§ahas* and other 
miscellaneous tppics. The three kinds of Karmandins or monks are mentioned 
in Book I,* and Srutasagara eifplains the term as referring to Acarya, 
Upadhyaya and Sarvasadhu. 


1 etc. See Dhrava ( op. oit. ), p, 298. 

2 Vor a detailed exposition of the Gupasthanas see Johnson’s English Trans, of 
Hemacandra’s TrisasbiialakapuruMcarilra, Vol. I, Appendix III. See also Prava- 
canaaaroddhara I, p. 196 ff, for a discussion of 

3 Johnson’s Trans, (op. oit.), pp. 197, 378. 

4 Book I 

5 ‘Otftwnft Ibid. 


CHAPTER XI 

The AnuprbksAs and Jaina Kelioious Poetry 

Jaiua religious poetiy, as far as it is represented in Ya^astilaka, 
comprises verses on the Anupreksas, hymns, and what may be loosely called 
religio-ethieal verses. Of these the Anuprek'^a verses are the most important 
not only from the standpoint of subject-matter, but on aecount of the place 
they occupy in Jaina literature and I'elgious thought. 

In order to appreciate Somadeva’s treatment of the Anuprekisas, 
it will be convenient to explain their religious background, and enumerate 
the principal literary attempts to define and interpret them before and after 
his time. The Anupreksas arc, roughly speaking, topics of meditation, twelve 
in number, and cover a wide range of the cardinal teachings of Jainism. 
They are in the form of reflections on the transient character of things 
unity dnupreksd), helplessness [a^arandnuprehm), the cycle of rebirth 
[samsdrdnuprehd), loneliness { ekatvdnupreksd), the distinction between 
the self and the not-self (anyatvdnuprckiid), the impurity of the body 
{^aiuoyanuprekid), the inflow of Karmas [duravanupreksd), stoppage of the 
inflow of Karmas (samvardnupreksd), the shedding of Karma. {nirjcMrdnu- 
preksd), the constitution of the universe (lokdnupreksd), the difficulty of 
attaining the Bight Path consisting of the Three Jewels {hodhidurlahhdnvi- 
prehd), and the Law expounded by the Arhat {dharmasvdkhyatatvdnuprekm). 
It may be noted that the Anupreksas are known also as Bhavanas, specially 
in Svetambara texts. 

Anuprek§a. means anmintana ‘pondering’, ‘reflection’. Pujyapada 
in his commentary on Tattvdrthasutra 9. 2 explains Anupreksa as ‘ pondering 
on the nature of the body and other substances’.^ Svdmikdrtikeydnnprekm 
(verse 97 ) defines it as ‘pondering on the right principles’ { sutacca-oirhtd 
anuppehd). The word is used also in connection with Svadhyaya or study 
of sacred lore, of which anuprekm, pondering on what one has learnt, is 
an important factor. PujyapMa says in his commentary on Tattvdrthasutra 
9. 25; adhigatdrthasya manasd abhydsah anupreksa. The word is used in 
this sense also in Uttarddhyayanasutra 29. 22, wherein anuppehd, explained 
as cintanikd in Nemicandra’s commentary, is one of the factors of sammattOf 
-parakkama, ‘exertion in righteousness’, mitigating the power and duration 
of practically all the Karmas. 

The Anuprek§as are designed to serve as aids to spiritual progress, 
produce detachment, and lead the devotee from the realm of desire to 
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the path of renunciation. The BhSsya on Tattvdrihamtra 9. 7 says that 
the devotee, alter reflecting on the transient character of worldly objects 
and relationships, loses all attachment to them: this is the purpose of 
anitydnuprekiid. He reflects on the fact that there is no escape from death 
and misery, and the sense of helplessness makes him indift'erent to the 
things of the world and inclines him towards the teachings of the Arhat; 
this is the purpose of a^arandnuprehsd and so on. Similarly, Pujyapada, 
in his commentary on the same sutra, says in connection with a^uciivdnupreksd 
that the body is impure, and its impurity cannot be removed by bath, 
perfumes, incense and other means; whereas the contemplation of Right 
Faith and other principles leads to absolute purity: thinking like this in 
all earnestness amounts to (imcitvanujirekm. Thus reflecting, the devotee 
becomes indill'erent to the body and concentrates his mind on 'crossing the 
ocean of births’. In this way the object of each Anupreksa. is minutely 
explained, but the general purpose of the Anuprek^as is to make the aspirant 
averse to the world and concentrate his mind on the Self and its emancipation. 
The Maranasamdhl, a Jaina canonical text, says that contemplation of the 
Bhavanas, that is, the Anupreksas leads to mirdgya or disgust for the world 
and seems to sum up the Bhavanas as vairdgya-bhdvaml ( verses 636 and 638 ),* 
and describes them also as producing a strong desire for liberation 
( verse 57 1 ).^ The idea of the Anuprek§5s being the cause of vairdgya 
is stressed also in Muldcdra 8. 73 and v/e are told that he who always edifies 
himself with their help becomes free from Karmas, and being pure, attains 
the Abode of Purity.* Subhacandra in his Jndndrnava 2. 5, 6 recommends 
the Bhavanas for the attainment of the purity of thoughts (hhuvasuddhi) 
and the growth of samvega (desire for salvation), vairdgya, yama (self- 
control) and praiama (extinction of the passions). Hemacandra says 
in Yoga^dstra (4 40, 45, 49, 55) that one should vanquish love and hate for 
the attainment of mental purity which alone shows the way to nirvana', 
and love and hate can be conquered by nutans of samatva or equanimity, 
which again is produced by nirmamatva or lack of selfish desires; and one 
should resort to the Bhavanas for the purpose of cultivating nirmamatva. 
Hemacandra concludes by saying that he who ceaselessly preoccupies 
the mind with the Bhavanas becomes indifferent to all objects and maintains 
an even attitude free from love and hate.® 
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The Anupreksaa have othei: aspects as well. In Tattvurthasutra 
9. 2 they are mentioned among the agencies that cause Sam vara or stoppage 
of the influx of Karmas, the others being Gupti, Samiti, Dharma etc. The 
Anupreksas are also brought into s^jecial connection with Dharmya-dhyana, 
one of the two forms of spiritual contemplation prescribed by Jaina doctrine. 
In a number of verses quoted by Siddhasena in his commentary on Tattvdrtha- 
sutra 9. 38 the Anupreksas arc prominently mentioned among the prelimi- 
naries to Dharmya-dhyana.* According to Subhacandra (Jndndrnava 41. 3) 
the Anupreksas are the leading cause of Dharmya-dhyana, and the devotee 
is asked to determine the nature of the Self by implanting them in his mind.* 
^ivarya in his Bhagmatl Arddhand (verse 1714) goes one step further, and 
definitely recommends the contemplation of the Anupreksas as a sort of 
supplementary discipline in the stage of Dharmya-dhyana known as Sarh- 
sthanavicaya, consisting in meditation on the constitution of the universe 
according to the .Taiua. conception.® A similar yet diffei’ent standpoint is 
met with in Camundaraya’s Gdritrasdra. It mentions two kinds of Dharmya- 
dhyana, and ddhydtmika, 'nd classifies the latter into, ten varieties 
including Samsthanavicaya, which is, however, explained as ‘investigation 
of things as they are’ [yathdvmthita-mimdmsd) and completely identified 
with the twelve Anupreksas. 

The Anupreksas are thus viewed from diflerent standpoints, but 
their wider aspect can hardly bo mistaken. They are in the nature of 
reflections on the fundamental facts of life, and remind the devotee of the 
teachings of the Master on the subject of rebirth, Karma and its destruction, 
equanimity and self-control, the glory of the Law and the final goal. They 
are no doubt designed to develop the contemplative faculty of the Yogin, 
and may be called the starting point of dhydna. But they have also a great 
moral significance inasmuch as they are meant to develop purity of thoughts 
and sincerity in the practice of religion. Kundakunda, for instance, in his 
Bhdvaprdbhrta (verse 94) exhorts the devotee to contemplate the Anupreksas 
and the twentyfive Bhavanas, and asks : what is the use of external symbols 
without inner conviction?* The catholic character of the Anupreksas is 
shown by the fact that they are recommended to monks and laymen alike 
for contemplation {^Maranasamdhi, v. 571). In our work king Ya^orgha 
ponders on them on the eve of his abdication and retirement from the world. 
Somaprabha tells us in his Kumdrapdlapratibodha that Kumarapala, after 

1 Vol. II, P. 272. 

2 n 

3 31V NTW? I ^ II 

4 3Tq^ ’T'T^tEnflR’tr I ^ S'! II 
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receiving instruction in the twelve Bhavanas, experienced a feeling of indi- 
fference to tJic world and used to reflect on them while looking after the 
affairs of the kingdom.* Amitagati in his S'rdvahdcdrn 14. 82 says in 
conformity with earlier texts that he who meditates on the Anupreksas 
constantly with devotion comprehends all the fundamental facts and attains 
liberation, after getting rid of his Karma. 

The human and spiritual appeal of tlie Anupreksas accounts for 
their populai-ity, as evinced by the. numerous attempts made to describe 
and interpret them in Prakrit and Sanskrit verse and occasionally also in 
prose. A more or less extensive literature may be said to have grown 
up on the subject, as will be seen from the short sketch given below. 

The famous Digambara authority Kundakunda, who is assigned 
to the beginning of the Christian era, is perhaps the earliest writer to 
deal with the Anupreksas as an independent subject, being the author 
of a treatise called Bdrasa AnuveMhd, ‘The twelve Anupreksas’, containing 
91 verses in Prakrit (Jaina Sauraseni). The treatment here is simple 
yet authoritative, and has influenced later writers on the subject. 
Connected with this work is the account of the Anupreksas in Muldcdra 
(Chap. C) in 76 verses in Prakrit. The work is attributed to Vattakera 
who is sometimes identified with Kundakunda himself.* While these may 
be the earliest metrical efforts to offer a systematic exposition of the 
Anupreksas, there is an exhaustive treatment of them in a canonical 
text called Maranasamdhi, one of the Painnas, which devotes 70 verses 
(569-639) to the Bhavanas. While enumerating the Bhavanas, it mentions 
Uttama Gupas instead of Dharma (v. 573), obviously meaning thereby 
XJttama K§ama, Uttama Mardava etc., being the characteristics of Dharma. 

The three ancient works mentioned above are composed in a more 
or less similar style, and there is also occasional similarity in thought, and 
the subject of their inter-relationship requires critical investigation ( Mulacara 
8. 13 ; Maranasamahi, verse 590 ; Bdrasa Apuvekkha, verse 22 ; Maranasamahi, 
verse 588 ) : 

fi gjuifinn «r5irimT9roi i ^ ii 

woit sjwiT salEfir ^ w i or f ^frrnfrii>i% ii 

^l»n[ smoRToi g i wrri ii 

1 w vTRoj gPif^ rra, % folg ijir, 

>1^13 II 

2 A. N. Upadhye; Prctoaeanafdra, frttro., p. 26. 
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The next important treatise to deal with the subject is Svdmikd- 
Htikeydnupreksd of Karttikeya, who devotes the entire work of 489 verses 
in Prakrit to the elucidation of the Anuprek§as. It is a work of considerable 
merit, but the treatment of the subject is disproportionate inasmuch as more 
than 350 verses deal only with Lokanupreksa ( 115-283) and Dharmanuprck§a 
( 302-486). This is due to the fact that Kartvikeya' includes in his work many 
heterogeneous details not usually incorporated in the discussion of the 
Anuprek§as. The date of the author is not certain, but he is assigned 
to the early centuries of the Christian era, 

A comprehensive exposition of the Anuprek§as occurs also in 
Sivarya’s Bhagavcdi Arddhand,^ a devotional work in Sauraseni Prakrit 
containing more than 2000 verses, of which (1715-1872) deal with the 
Anupreksas. Sivarya is an important writer and said to be a disciple of 
Samantabhadra, He may be identified with Sivakoti who is mentioned 
in Jinasena’s Adipurdna 1. 49. That he is considerably earlier than the 
tenth century is shown by the fact that his Arndhand was translated into 
Sanskrit verse by the wellknown writer Amitagati who flourished towards 
the end of the tenth century and the beginning of the eleventh. Sivarya’s 
style is simple and lucid, and he uses a large number of interesting similes 
to illustrate his ideas. For example, 

^ ^ITOITOT f^oi ^ I Sf wfiwl II 1720 

^ i gfur®?! ft ^ ^ ii 1723 

oiftr i mfi?! ii 1740 

ft^ ft gf i ft gt 5if ii 1781 

uf apwn# Tft^loiT IWiftBTift I il 1782 

ft«il 3ffr gvft i ft ?r?[ ft«h' ii 1808 

?uonft gjf! fftw 1 ft sft^r wt ftrereift ?ifr n 1829 

"Rftim sifi mw'? ii 1837 

Strings of Bupakas are also used occasionally : 

< 5 sr ftoj9[HW?r»»Tt i n 1853 

i wroiftH ii 1854 

It is not known when Sanskrit verse was first employed to describe 
the Anuprek§as, but Somadeva’s account of them in YasastUaJea, Book II 
in 53 verses composed in the Vasantatilaka metre may be regarded as 
one of the earliest attempt to expound them in Sanskrit instead of Prakrit 
verse. His treatment of the Anupreksas is weighty and compact and full 
of spiritual fervour ; and his verses on the subject are unique in the sense 

1 For a detailed note on the jShagavaHi Atadhani, see A. Upadhye : JSrhal-kathdkoia 

Intro, pp. 60 fi. 
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that they are composed by a writer who is not only a learned theologian 
but a religious poet of no mean order. 

Far more comprehensive in treatment and simpler in style is 
the exposition of the Anuprek§as in Subhacandra’s JMnd-mava, which calls 
them Bhavanas and devotes more than 190 verses to the subject. Subha- 
candra may be assigned to about the eleventh century, and his J ndndrnavct 
is an authoritative work on Yoga.^ Although the author disclaims poetical 
pretensions ( 1. 19), he handles Sanskrit verse with remarkable felicity and 
sometimes employs elaborate metres. The following verses from the section 
on Anitya-bhavana will illustrate his style : • 

i ii 

Subhacandra concludes his exposition with an eloquent verse in praise of 
the Bhavanas : 

<?Nig ftqu gqsrg'Bi qoi^raaqr^^qi qWtwrrui ii 

Amitagati, whose Stihhdsitaratnasarhdoha and Dharmaparlkm are 
wellknown works, wrote also a S'rdvakdodra ‘Duties of laymen’, of which 
the fourteenth chapter deals with the Anuprekisas in 84 verses composed 
in a variety of metres ( Kathoddhata, Dodhaka, Upajati, Pu^pitagra, Vasanta- 
tilaka etc. ). The following verses may serve as specimens : 
qlfqq srmnJNq^ii i 

^qjrgi5ViVRft»« viq II 14. 1 

q#qqw qoni# II 14. 53 

Vadibhasimha, who flourished in the early years of the eleventh 
century and wrote the poem ■ Kmttraouddmani and the prose romance 
Gadyachitamani, devotes more than fifty verses to the Anuprek§as in the 
former work (11. 28-80). The verses are rather pedcstrain in style and 
composed in the bloka metre. In the last verse the Self is exhorted to have 
abiding faith in the exquisitely pure Jaina religion : 

After Vadibhasirhha we may mention Hemacandra, who flourished 
in the twelfth century. He deals with the Anuprek§as, called by him 

1 Subhacandra wrote between 959 A. o., the date of composition of Yakbstilaka, which 

is quoted by him in J^Snutinam, and 1227 a . d ., the date of one of the manuscripts 

of his work. See Chap, 1 and Ft. JSfathuram Fremi’s Jaim Sahitya aura Jiihisa p. 440. 
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Bhavanas, in his Yoga^dstra 4. 55-110, besides devoting a large number o£ 
supplementary verses {^ctntaTOislohdh) to the topic in his own commentary 
on the work. There are, for instance, only three main verses in the text 
on Sarhsara-bhavana, while there are 90 supplementary verses in the svopajnct 
commentary, containing an imaginative description of the grief and despair 
of the gods at the prospect of their fall a-om heaven (vv. 69-S9). The 
following striking verse also occurs in the commentary (Verse 53, op. cit. ): 

Hemacandra eloquently describes the universal discipline and equilibrium 
maintained by the sustaining power of Dharma in the verses on Dharma- 
svakhyata-bhavana ( 4. 96 fF. ) : 

5T I II etc. 

After Hemacandra comes Siddhasena Suri who wrote his Sanskrit 
commentary on Nemicandra’s Prakrit work PravucctncisdToddhdrci in 1192 
A. D.^ In this commentary Sidduasena devotes more than 130 verses to the 
Bhavanas, some of them being composed in elaborate metres. Siddhasena’s 
exposition is not without literary merit, as will be seen from the following 
specimens : 

guging: i 

sriVsfir ^ ii 

Among later accounts of the Anuprek?as one of tbe most noteworthy 
is that of A^adhara in his Anagdradharmdmrta 6. 57-82. He wrote this 
work about the middle of the thirteenth century and added to it a svopajna 
commentary after the manner of Hemacandra. He employs elaborate 
metres, and a good specimen of bi.s style is furnished by the iollowing verse 
on the rarity of Bodhi or the attainment of the Right Path. 

dt ^ JT^nd eSflTUfir ^ I 

A brief but interesting exposition of the Bhavanas in Apabhraih^a 
verse is found in Somaprabha’s Knmdrapdlapratihodha written in 1184 A. d.® 
on the conversion of king Kumarapala>of Gujarat to Jainism and his instruction 
in that religion by Hemacandra. The work is written in Prakrit, but certain 

1 The date is mentioned at the end of the work: > 

gfIE«rt lf%: uumrul >1 Viktama Samvat is 1248. 

2 Winternitz: //ialory o//Mdtan £i<ep<»<Mre, Vol, II, p. 571. 

38 
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portions are in Sanskrit and in Apabhramsa, among them the verses on the 
Bhavanas towards the end of the third chapter. The following two verses 
are cited as specimens : 

mi ft ft 95 ft ?i«T¥ 3 |infoi ft I 

Ilf flf ’ll f II 
55ftf 3i»g ftf^jg 1 

J qT*ift ^Hoi ^ II 

We are not concerned with the various comments on the Anupreksas 
in prose, but it may be pointed out that they are elaborately expounded 
in the Bha§ya on Tattvdrthasutra 9. 7 and Pujyapada’s commentary thereon. 
The Anuprek§as are dealt with in detail also in Camundaraya’s Cdritrasdra 
written in prose in the eleventh century.* This account is based on that 
of Pujyapada who is sometimes copied verbatim, but the description of 
the Asravanupreksa is interesting as containing a reference to the story of 
Ya^odhara and Amrtamati. A detailed interpretation of the Anuprek§as 
is found also in Brahmadeva’s commentary on Nemicandra Siddhantacakra- 
vartin’s Dravyasamgraha (verse 35). Brahmadeva has been assigned to 
the thirteenth century.* 

Despite the extent of the literature on the Anupreksas, we do not find 
in it much originality of thought, as the prevailing characteristics of the 
various literary attempts to deal with them are rather elaboration and 
illustration designed to elucidate the cardinal teachings of the Jaina faith. 
Every writer on the subject seeks to express himself in as striking a manner 
as possible ; and both in point of style and ideas Somadeva’s exposition 
ranks high among the metrical compositions on the twelve Anupreksas. 
Most of his verses on them are translated below. 

1. AmTiNDPREKSS 

( Thoughts on the Transient Character of Things ) 

'sntft gft lKn’?r: 11 

These (five) life-breaths draw the water of life, like a water-wheel, and 
leaving it outside, enter the body empty.* Death, the destroyer of all, 
acts with equal effort on old and young, great and small ( 2. 105 ). 

1 Winternitz: History 0 / Indian Literature, 'p,1i87. 

2 A. N. Upadhye: Paramdtmaprakasa, Inlroduction, p. 72. 

3 The process of breathing Is represented as a sort of gradual exhaustion of the vital 
foroe, bringing death nearer and nearer. 
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3^: ^ 3!^mr: sro ’*tqE!T I 

wrwjwflw 3RHT ai; ^sjasRt ^nm «if^ u 

Unstable Prosperity raises a man high and brings him low again, as a whirl- 
wind does a heap of dust. People strive hard for the pleasure afforded by 
lovely w'omon, but the latter slip away, like mercury, even when securely 
possessed (2. 107 ). 

^ f 5^3 fitmiif T'Hftrsr «n'‘4^3?^3rsa'l i 

The goddess of wealth forsakes the valiant and the humble, the good and 
the highborn, the learned and the pious. A moment’s friend, like a villain, 
she is a S(»urce of the fever of anxiety and corrupts the world (2. 108). 

^ rRn?rar«TW?ft3 ?rmi *r: fftswretfesftcRfr: i 

aii?cr^ Hi^cT 5^ jraiat: ««n: jbtIs « 

Who can render women sincere, women with large and nimble eyes ? The 
crookedness of their minds seems to overflow their hearts, like the waves 
of a river, and comes into vie\\^ in their words, eyebrows and eyes, in their 
gait, and in the curls of the hair ( 2. 109 ). 

Who in the world hath ever passed beyond the range of Death that acts like 
a robber, ready to clutch and destroy ? Even Jina, the overlord of all the 
three worlds, is powerless against Death when the latter exerts himself (2. 110). 

?Rn5m I 

Thus seeing on all sides the things falling into the destructive fire of Death, 
the virtuous self-restrained man should strive to pursue that line of conduct 
wherein Death appears nevermore (2. Ill ). 

2. A^aranAnupreksa 

♦ • 

( Thoughts on one’s Helplessness ) 

!3n^ fewer: ^rot h ii 

When thy wealth is on the increase and thy heart bent on spending,^ 
everybody stands to attention before thee. But, like a bird flying from a 
ship on the sea, thou hast none to save thee at the hour of death (2. 112 ). 

f?iFer^N9«ft«Rl ^rw^frw ntre n 

1 ^rutasagara says ‘ 
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Even when a man is stronger than an army, being protected by multitudes 
of kinsmen, millions of warriors, and trusty followers with all the resources of 
counsel, arms and troops, ho is brought under the sway of Death by the 
latter’s messengers— miserable and all alone (2, 113). 

ST 5113 '1^* i 

uwT sidV IqjgTisrsiT ii 

(lood-natured one, once thou hast attained the full measure of Bodhi (right 
knowledge, conduct and faith), thou hast vei’ily no protector other than 
thyself in thy ills. Tlie army of Sins and Siiflerings is helpless so long as 
thou art devoted to Bodhi (2 114), 

3. SamsSbAnuprbk^A 

( Thoughts on the Cycle of Transmigration ) 

SRITSlI^: 5^: <q3I?niT*TI«I3I^ SiTSn*^ I 

SITSIT II 

In the ocean of existence, the transmigrating soul leaves one body, the result 
of Karma, and resorts to another. The cycle of existence, like an actress, 
deludes the soul with many a marvellous show (2. 115). 

^qi^^ gq (^T i ^ 3 qfJT sf 3STTigTqwlq^»^ I 

q«q5f?n?n(^I?qvi^^I% II 

When by chance Avealth is acquired, health is absent. When there is health, 
longevity attended by wealth is lacking. Thus the process of birth and 
rebirth inflicts misery on the world with its mutually contradictory attri- 
butes (2. 116). 

sn«ii 30)TTT>5iThf atr: i 

^3Tfq jjroratswq ’Rnft ^ ^ u?q^it: ii 

Let alone the mighty ujis and downs in the births to follow; even in this 
life men are subject to rise and fall. The small becomes great and in a 
moment the great becomes small. The master becomes servant and the 
latter attains the former’s rank (2. 117). 

^ qnr srsjrOiNqi^qTsq^; ^ ntf^nisiTi frrsft: ii 

Thus realising the varied moods of the ocean of existence, whose waters, 
to wit, the creatures, are oppressed by the submarine fire of deadly disease, 
what wise man will let himself be bewitched by fair women’s glances that 
seem to be the flowers of the poison tree of life ? (2. 118) 

4. EkatvAnuprsk§x 
(Thoughts on one’s Loneliness) 

sTsqrSr u^^qrangq^vig i 

«i 5iTg gqijiqiflDql ^r3ftq*TT»T fl!|%?T ^ ii 
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Thyself thou undergoest birth and death, all alone, to suffer the consequences 
of thy own deeds. Thou hast no companion in happiness or misery. Only a 
crowd of parasites gathers round thee to make their living (2. 119). 

Let alone thy external possessions, even tha body, coeval with thee, will 
not accompany thee at death. Why dost thou suffer evermore from such 
fetters of delusion as wife and children and Avealth and home, appearing and 
disappearing in a moment? (2. 120). 

^srsi^isi i 

Whelmed with grief, thy relatives will mourn thy death only a day, but 
on the morrow they will be eager only for thy wealth, and the body will 
be reduced to ashes by the flames of the funeral pyre. Alone thou pliest 
the water-wheel of life ! (2. 121). 

^ JTHsrfli: i 

gji: f^»jjrgm?!t«iTvi^ ii 

Alone and erring, verily a sentient being is enmeshed, like a spider, in the 
rigid network of Karma, of his own free will. But by dint of religious 
merit he advances to that state of bliss, free from all pain, threading his 
way with the aid of spiritual ealm ( 2. 122 ). 

5. PrmUKTVSNUPREKSA 

(Thoughts on the Distinction between the Body and the Self) 

HI ggq:: i 

qftdVs^giPT; gjdiENin nu'Efier^m: ii 

N ever imagine that thou art composed of the body, because the body is utterly 
different from thee. Thou art all consciousness, an abode of virtue and bliss; 
whereas the body, because it is inert, is an unconscious mass (2. 123). 

SRrqt% f^d»T3r^ »5I«I5Ili^: I 

The body exists and grows so long as thou aro in existence. When thou art 
dead, it disappears in the form of earth, air and the like. Composed of 
the elements, it is devoid of feelings such as joy, like a corpse. Hence the 
blissful self is surely different from the body (2. 124). 

Jifw i 

fiET giETsiqftnf ii 

The Self is by nature deathless and without any beginning, endowed with 
bliss and infinite power, and luminous and pure. The powerful flames of 
sinful Karma heat it, like mercury, after losing it in the body (2. 125). 
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qrhf^ qmiigiiTf ^wiBsftg i 
flr=?»«n: Sr«ret^«rg si w*Jisitsi: ii 

Under the intoxicating power of Karma, even a man of superior merit goes 
reeling down to unhappy l)irths. Sc let the wise, who know the cardinal 
(litference between the body and the Self, strive for the bliss that is free 
from rebirth ( 2. 226 ). 

6, AsitcitvAnuprf.ksX 

(Thoughts on the Imimrity of the Body) 

w4tsi^ srf^f ^ gum gf>3iqf^i?isiws^ u 

Whatever is beautiful becomes unclean in a moment, when applied to the body 
to lend it charm. Deluded by the complexion, why dost thou, o soul, cherish 
this perishable frame, beset with cavities of dirt ? (2, 127). 

^5W5r: I 

wqomHriui nqiil slrinqsltg u 

This thy lock of hair, beautiful as the fly-whisk of the god of love, and 
elegantly dressed by ladies with careful hands, will, on thy death, find itself 
in the haunt of wild ravens on cremation-grounds! (2. 128). 

ug fjmrerm i 

*i^^g?ii%u f«rfwirrf^fcr«!i »iwi»5Tfi^ ii 

If by any chance the interior of the body were visible outside, and thou 
couldst bring thyself to look at it even out of curiosity, contact being out of 
the question, then thou wouldst indeed delight in the body ! (2. 123). 

%»if^ un ii 

So let men, having learnt the truth even from the body, unclean by nature, 
and without taking thought of death, attain before long that inexpressible 
goal which yields a rich harvest of infinite joy I (2. 130). 

7. AsbavSnupbkk§S 
( Thoughts on the Influx of Karma ) 

With thy heart contaminated by passions, thou dost acquire Karma, the 
cause of bondage, owing to thy assiduity in evil activities; just as an elephant 
forgetting himself in the company of his mate, earns for himself the 
ropes that bind him. Renounce, therefore, o sentient being, all thy 
misdeeds (2. 131). 
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w>?*wTnhftni: i 

?i^«l?rei5r *i q% qq wfe iBqqqiq»?reT ii 

Thy heart is submerged in the ocean of desire, because it clings to the 
all-giving tree of imagination. Thou dost thereby gain really nothing, 
but only followest the path to sin (2. 132 ). 

^4 5qqlfiRrH«rqT'»ii lirsnfirf i 

qiqmqw qi^ ^eutiu; fu: U5|jqyt ii 

Thy mind, o fool, absorbed in its hankerings and frustrated in its desires, 
jealously contemplates the splendour of the objects of desire, but only paves 
the way to sin. How can those who are remote from virtue acquire joys 
by merely yearning for them ? ( 2. 133 ). 

?rqT q^jwt uq ^T%ftq;®T ii 

Thy birth would never be futile, if thy heart delighted in the Light called 
the bupremc Self,* in the same way as it cheers up, heaving with the waves 
of desire, when thou thinkest of imaginary pleasures, thy mind consumed 
by penury ( 2. 134 ). 

8. SaAvarAnuprekijX 

( Thoughts on the Stoppage of the Influx of Karma ) 
«ITU«3^sf*Tqq^^or^ltt3jfq; q?fqfiq55q fSr?l?3r: I 

The watchful Soul stops the oncoming dust of ever-new Karmas, with the 
helping hand of meditation, upholding the banner of right doctrines. The 
good in the world call this samvara ( stoppage ) that benefits the soul ( 2. 135 ). 

qt»; qqnqiq: i 

qftqqjm q?»f q?qiw^ ii 

Like as a boat without holes and joints safely traverses the ocean, defying 
the surge of waters; similarly, the soul, with the expanse of earlier Karma 
destroyed, and the influx of new ones stopped, reaches ;the Supreme 
Goal (2. 137). 

9. LotfSNtJPREKsS 
(Thoughts on the Universe) 

»»«n^«4iq|q; qqq^rqr^U^q: g^iT I 

Composed of the upper, the middle and the lower regions, and bounded by 

r ' ■■■■■'. - — 

1 For the Jaina Idea of ihs paramStman see Chap. X. 
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the three atmospheres^, and surmounted by the abode of liberated souls, 
the universe resembles a man in standing posture ( with outstretched legs ), 
with the hands resting on the hips. Ever in the same position, it is thy 
abode, its womb filled with living creatures* (2. 138 ). 

uq <;q: ii 

When thy mind is beset with sin, thou art born in hell, or as some lower 
animal. Thou art born in heaven, when thou hast religious merit, and 
among mankind as a result of virtue and sin. Thus thou iivest in the 
three worlds. The universe exists for thy wanderings at will (2. 140). 
arqrfe ^ftq q «q qinq fqqr i 

^ %q5? ^ f q 3IT3 11 

No place is there in the entire universe, o soul, which thou liast not 
repeatedly enjoyed and left.* But not even out of curiosity hast thou ever 
approached the place whence all Karma is banished ( 2. 141 ). 

10. Nirjar5nupbbk§a 
(Thoughts on the Shedding of Karma) 

5:qngqjRRqi'iqqT^ q^qqnq ^35^ ^U^ftq qquqrcm II 
Suffer, o miserable being, the consequences of the pain-bringing, ever-ncw 
sins thou hast committed, led astray by the pleasures of life, charming in 
the beginning and unpleasant at the end (2. 142). 

q^ lEqqqrwspiflV qq qg gtmq ^ i 
qtsf^ ftqqq^ ^^?qiq H qti qqt: II 

Verily it is due to thy ancient Karma that thpu, with desire inbred in thee, 
makest thyself impure in this life. How can the fool that nourishes a 
serpent achieve his own success ? ( 2. 143 ), 

«naf qiqsB^qiT: qwiq^qri; qqiqqq^r ^ 553 1 

qa^ 3 ^tqI 5 qqT q 1 ^ qqO^ f^sfhq ^ 11 

Thou sentient being, when thy mind is a little at ease, the keenly f'lt flames 
of suffering are quickly forgotten. But if the resolve ( to practise virtue ), 
taken at the moment of suffering, is subsequently kept in mind, how can 
sorrow ever be thine ? ( 2. 144 ). 

1 (g‘ 0 ss air), sitjfR ( vapour ), and qgqR ( thin air ). Hce TattoaHhasulra 2.1 

and Prtjyapada’s comm, thereon. Also Jaini’s traus. and notes. 

3 Subhacandra gives another picture of the universe according to the Jain conception 
in his jManar?ia®a (Lokabliavanft): I 

II X X cRt Nrov.rsRRt II ^rrl^ q qqiNRj: 11 

3 i. e, in the course of transmigration. 
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. 11. DharmAndprbk$x 

( Thoughts on Dharma or Religious Virtue ) 

«Rgr5?n4( ^ ii 

Intent on faith, and discarding external acth ities, the Self, desirous of the 
twin results, heaven and salvation, cultivates within itself Dhaiina (Religious 
Virtue), laying its foundation with the w'ater of the knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles. The wise call Dharma a plant with the properties of 
nectar ( 2. 145 ). 

ftwfsiwiJjf TOlEUfTOfi'nt qqi'Rq;?!:: uqinm ii 

Religious virtue, productive of salvation as well as worldly joys, can easily be 
attained by men who delight in the exercise of good will, kindness, self- 
control and 'forbearance; whose minds are free from sensual cravings; and 
who have destroyed the spectre of ignorance with the light of know- 
ledge (2. 146 ). 

A treasure-house of bliss, may Dharma confer benefit on the good I 
It crowns one’s desires with success and wards off all evils and wields unrivalled 
power over the creation by reason of its vouchsafing prosperity and other 
results. It sends forth the Lights of supersensuous knowledge as messengers 
to evoke the aspirations of the Self! (2. 147). 

5T ff JTfHiwrsi^ n 

Unintelligent men, who desire to attain Dharma, by worshipping Siva with 
vociferous texts,^ recommending animab sacrifices and causing sufl’ering to 
their own followers and others, are fools that take poison with the idea of 
preserving their lives ( 2. 148 ). 

sbtn: i 

% siTfilr uremfut «q^?lsqra»siT 5«qRu»3f^qf* ii 

Those of other faiths, who are befooled by the sight of the efficacy 
of mystic formulas, and adore Siva and declare 8alvp.tion to be his gift, are 
men who seek to traverse the impassable waters of the ocean by support* 
ing themselves on blocks of stone, fancying that they are crossing by 
boats (2. 149). 

1 drutosagara says in bis commentary f^qi^qlM 
89 
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»i?>«Tl|il’*rfWi15«NflrRaRt cw si wg ^agftiiHS'aim ii 

The strength of one who lacks knowledge and the .knowledge of one who is 
unable to act as well as the strength and knowledge of one who has no 
faith accomplish nothing, because the lack of faith renders knowledge and 
strength futile. The salutary endeavour of the blind or the lame or those who 
have lost all hope hath never been seen to be free from obstacles (2. 151.). 

WT«s>1 ^ uf ftRriWTot w i 

Men are seen to attain their object in acts like the taking of medicine 
for health, when they have right knowledge and faith and observe the right 
procedure. So let the good, who aspire after Dharma that gives worldly 
happiness and final release, devote themselves to the way of realising the 
triad of right knowledge, conduct and faith ( 2, 152). 

12. Bodhtanuprbk§A 

(Thoughts on Bodhi or the Acquisition of Three Jewels) 

«*TaT ftmsu i 

Unceasingly wandering on the ocean of transmigration, a sentient creature 
is born as a human being by chance. Even then birth in a family respected 
by the world and association with the good are as rare as the coming 
of a quail within a blind man’s grasp (2. 153). 

1?^ VCT'WtHl gsi: I 

Beleased from birth in the plant world, after much suffering, a sentient 
being is again born in the hells on account of his sins, then in the genus 
of animals, mutually hostile, and then again among uncouth men resembling 
animals ( 2. 154 ). 

^?iiT«wgg*irefuftqdw imtunrnrogoi i 

Thus, in order to reap the consequences of one’s deeds, one has to ply the 
water-wheel of transmigration, bounded by the vessels of prosperity and 
adversity, and overflowing with the waters of suffering, and furnished with the 
expansive cords of sin, with the hub of the wheel rotating in the river of 
the four conditions of existence^ ( 2. 155 ). 

1 Hellish, sttb-baman, human and oelestial. See TattvanlmiiWa 2. 6. 
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He who wastes his human birth, obtained alter cherished desire, with 
thoughts of disease, sorrows, fear, pleasures, wife and children, might as 
well consign a heap of jewels to the flames for the sake of the ashes. Verily 
his soul is blackened by mighty ignorance (2. ‘’56 ). 

May Bodhi ( the acquisition of the Three J ewels* ) lead the man with faith 
to that exalted state, namely. Liberation, the man that is averse to worldly 
•phenomena and eager for spiritual calm, self-controlled, and kind to all crea* 
tures, and fond of the truth, his heart devoted to the Inner Self I ( 2. 157 ). 

The Hymns 

The next category of Jaina religious poetry, the hymns, as far as 
they are represented in Ya^astilaha, consist mostly of verses in praise of 
the Arhat, the five Paramcisthin" (Arhat, Siddha, AeSrya, Upadhyaya and 
Sadhu ), and the three J ewels ( Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right 
Comluct). Most of these verses occur in Book VIII, section 35, while 
another series of verses accompanying various items in the worship of Jina is 
found in Section 36. Section 37 of the same Book contains a long hymn in 
honour of Jina in the lyrical metres described in Chap. VII. Reference may 
also be made to the dhyana (hymn for mental recitation in the course of 
meditation) in section 39, extracts from which will be found in Chap. X. 
Verses in honour of the Jaina Sarasvati, the presiding goddess of the 
Scriptures, occur in Section 40, which deals with her worship.* While most 
of these eulogistic and devotional verses occur in connection with Samayika 
or the customary worship of Jina described in Book VIII, isolated verses 
in his honour are also found elsewhere in the work usually at the beginning 
and the end of a chapter. 

The verses which we have called hymns are composed in elaborate 
metres in elevated style, as may be expected in a Kavya poet like the 
author of Ya^astilaka. They are in the nature of a tribute to moral, 
intellectual and spiritual grandeur, and glorify the sublime in the sphere 
of religion; asceticism and spiritual culture. The ideal of omniscient 
and immaculate sainthood, the utter disregard of the body and worldly 
aspirations, self-control, altruism and universal good-will, right knowledge 
and faith and conduct : these form the keynote of the eulogies, the abstract 

1 i. e. Bight Faith, Bight Knowledge and Bight Conduct. 

2 See Chap. K. 
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character of which may be contrasted with the concrete descriptions of 
many Brahmanioal hymns. At the same time the sectarian character of 
some of the verses is all too apparent, as their purpose is to glorify Jaina 
dogmas and tenets, specially the Syadvada doctrine. Nevertheless, these 
little hymns or prayers breathe an atmosphere of saintly purity, and proclaim 
the triumph of Light over Darkness, of the all-pure Self over the obstacles 
of matter. 

The scheme of arrangement of the devotional verses in Book 
VIII, sections 3.5-37, is worthy of notice. Somadova starts with elaborate 
and complicated prose invocations of the five Parame§thms and the three 
Jewels,^ followed by groups of verses styled Bhaktis in the following order: 
Dar^anabhakti (Addressed to Jina ), Praise of Right Faith ( three verses ) ; 
Jhanabhakti, Praise of Right Knowledge (three verses) ; Caritrabhakti, Praise 
of Right Conduct (three verses); Arhadbbakti, Praise of the Arhat (seven 
verses ) ; Siddhabhakti, Praise of the emancipated saints (three verses) ; Caitya- 
bhakti, Praise of the Shrine ( one verse ) ; Pancagurubhakti, Praise of the five 
teachers, that is, the Paramo§thins ( one verse ) ; Santibhakti, Praise of the 
Tirtharhkara Santinatha (one verse); and Acaryabhakti, Praise of the Preceptor 
Saints ( ten verses ). It may be noted in this connection that the use of the 
term Bhakti in the sense of ‘ a devotional prayer or hymn ’ is much earlier than 
Somadeva, who was no doubt influenced to some extent by the Bhaktis 
attributed to Pujyapada and Kundakunda.® The Bhaktis in our woi'k are 
followed by a description of the ceremonial worship of Jina, dealt with in 
Rook VIII, Section 36, which contains the devotional verses (including a 
prose passage ) recited in the various stages of the ritual. This is followed by 
the lyrical hymn in Section 37, which is meant to be sung after the formal 
worship is over. Somadeva’s arrangement of the verses is designed to 
conform to ceremonial requirements, but their independent value as i otable 
specimens of Jaina religious poetry can be easily recognised. The following 
specimens are mainly from the verses classified above. 

DAR^ANABHAKTI 

Those who possess no faith, ardent with devotion to thy teachings, 0 Lord, 


1 See Chap. IV for specimens. 

2 Soe edited by Pt, Jinadasa P&rsvanatha with the commentary of Prabhaeandra. 

It contains Siddhabhakti, ^rutabhakti, Caritrabhakti, Yogibhakti, Acaryabhakti, 
Pailcagurubhakti etc. in Sanskrit and Prakrit, The work is anonymous, but 
Prabhacandra remarks at the end of the oo mm. on Siddhabhakti that the Sanskrit 
Bhaktis were composed by Pujyapada and the Prakrit ones by Kundakunda. 
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( faith ) blazing like lightning fire in oonauming the grove of sprouting sins, 
cannot destroy the cycle of births, even if they, with mighty resolve, perform 
austerities or ac(juire knowledge or give away wealth in charity. 

The splendour of heaven and final release, 0 Lord, is easily attained by 
the meritorious man who possesses the Jewel of Right Faith in his heart. 
It serves as a causeway for traversing the ocean of worldly ^vanderings, and 
acts like a cloud, showering nectar for the lusty growth of the garden of 
prosperity, of incomparable extent. It is a wishing gem for the entire universe 
and a lotus pool of mundane bliss. 

May the lotus of Syadvada doctrine delight the swan of my mind! It 
is cherished by the ascetics in their hearts, and its rich perfume is inhaled by 
mighty kings. The Vidyadhara chiefs keep it in their hands and mouths and 
under their eyes. 

spinTifir ^<4 u 

Ever do I bow to the Doctrine preached by Jina, applying my mind to 
the contemplation of its fundamental principles: the Doctrine that dispels 
the enveloping gloom of false tenets, reveals the way to the cities of 
Heaven and Salvation, and does good to the universe. 

05RITRABHAKTI 

^ *nT; ii 

Salutation to thy Rule of conduct, the abode of self-control, self-restraint, 
meditation and othei' attributes! Without it, 0 Lord, knowledge is a burden, 
like the decoration of an ugly body. Without it the Jewel of Right Faith, a 
germinating plant, doth not bear fruit in plenty, and the fields of austerities 
remain ever barren. 

#T*r: i 

<raT?iT* uaiftuai wiftr ii 

For the attainment of heaven and final release, I venerate that 
fivefold Rule of Conduct,* varied in character, which was practised by 

1 The five kinds of Right Conduct are, roughly speaking, (equani- 

(recovery of equanimity), (absolute cessation from injury), 

( all but complete freedom from passion), and ( passionless conduct). 

See Jaini: TaUvarthddhigamasutra 9. 18. For details see the commentaries of 
Pujyapada and Siddhasena on the sutra. 
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the sage8 of old for the attainment of salvation. It is a v^ishing gem in 
granting one’s desires, an abode of beauty and luck, a ceremonial wristlet 
for the wedding of the goddess of prosperity, and a meeting-place of family 
glory, might and health. 

ABHADBHAKTI 

When thou wast assuming the glory of inhnite knowledge, O Lord, and 
the expanse of Darkness was receding before the Light of thy meditation, 
the entire world stood motionless, ready for continuous rejoicings, like 
a city, preparing for a festival. 

w gw ^ar i 

Thou art free from all blemishes, thy words are well-principled, and all thy 
acts are inspired by compassion for sentient beings. If the world still 
doth not delight in thee, 0 Lord, its action is verily like that of the owl 
in regard to the sun. 

In times of yore the world, without enlightenment, was enveloped in the 
Cimmerian darkness of false belief, and submerged in the ravine of worldly 
existence. It is thou who saved it, 0 Lord, with the rays of the Syadvada 
doctrine, delightful by reason of their opening the lotus blossoms of men’s 
eyes and hearts. 

SIDDHABHAKTI 

swiNilr; ?T?5r»i«r?3r: i 

^ if %i[T: ?Trg n; II 

May the emancipated saints inhabiting th.^ crest of the three worlds grant 
ye success 1 With the three kinds of perfect knowledge,^ they have 
comprehended the entire range of the knowable truths, and attained omni- 
science by sweeping away all dust of sins with the breeze of meditation. 
The lords of the universe celebrate festivals in their honour on the completion 
of their mission of doing good to all living creatures. 

JTT; wn: *5 i 

«rni u?i; srBr'ow ^ ii 

I fold my hands in obeisance to those who attained final deliverance, after 

1 3lf fk ( direct knowledge of matter ), ( direct knowledge of another’s mental 

aotirity) and (omniscience). 
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they had completed the entire range of meditation, free from all doubts, 
all darkness gone, having controlled the internal and external sense organs 
and the five vital breaths, and concentrated their minds on the application 
of the law of charity, knowledge, conduct and control of the self. 

’ZN«Nn!Rvn*ni:»r: i 

Thus did they attain the height of absorption in meditation, in places 
like the ocean, mountain caves, pools of water, rivers, the earth and the 
sky, islands, mountains, groves of trees and the woods. Emancipated in all the 
three categories of time,* they are worthy of praise by all the three worlds. 
Oceans* as it were, may they confer on the faithful the blessings of the Three 
Jewels 1 


PANOAOTTBtJBHAKTI 




^SNTIBHAKTI 


XoArvabhakti 

With sandal paste I adore their feet! The hold of Darkness on them 
Vanishes at the sight of the light of the Truth, and their lotus hearts are 
benumbed with joy, when the sun of meditation climbs high in the firmament 
of their inner souls. 

^mrsrj i 

May the ceremonial offerings made in the course of their worship taakd 
ye thrive ! It is all the same to them whether their bodies come into 
contact with liquid sandal or mud, or the amorous caresses of women or 
the ashes of funeral pyres on cremation grounds ; and their mental attitude 
is calm in regard to friend and foe. 

May the votive lamp bring ye prosperity on account of its being 
presented ( before their images) in succession! Their inner souls intensely 


1 The put, the present and the future. 
i Lit: abodes of jewels, 
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rejoice, aa if filled with nectar, when their hearts, skilled in the practice 
of expansive meditation, having destroyed the insolence of the god of love, 
approach the lifting of the Darkness and experience the dawning of the 
light. 

stramnsiit i 

May this incense burnt in the course of their worship bring ye good 1 They 
are as moonrise in delighting the lotus hearts of the faithful.* The ocean of 
their consciousness overflows with the waters of joy in the expanse of their 
souls, and their hearts are serene, even after acquiring the riches of the entire 
world. 


«tTi?Ti?ift'*rT3imfirimTfTrJr: ii 

Their actions pay no heed to the pleasures of the body owing to the 
extinction of all desire, and are free from physical cravings and pride 
owing to their having attained the deathless state in which the Self abides, 
and are inspired by pure thoughts owing to the absence of all sense 
of ‘I’ and 'mine’. May I worship their lotus feet with flowers for my 
goodl 

LYRIOAL HYMN TO JINA 

I «i^ini«i^s%g»i® mt ii 

.1 H snTNifwjft smfii ii ii 

513 5tl5iT^«T5s5it u 



*•« ••• ••• ••• ••• 



^ ftftrerft^qr^Tfq^sq «rinfh}gNiftS?Ri?i?r5q i 
aw ^q!fii«r^wi5P?nv ii 

5J?r ®8flft«VCT5nf^NT3F «rtW?R^I!I55Tm?3F I 

••• ••• ••• •«« ••• 

*•« ••• VI W 

»nT si?r»ia^flr w?'Tfg%??»r 1^*1 ii w « 


1 A marginal note in Ms* A explains as 
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did 


TBRSBS ARBBBSSBD TO JIKil . 

gn u m m f^TTfftr: qfi^ y n ^aa i B di wtt^ wt in wfhwt n 
Constant devotion to Jina’s feet, goodwill towards all living creatures, 
a sense of ability to accord hospitality to all, realisation of the truth 
of the Self, love of those who possess the tr^e learning, and the application 
of the mind to the good of others : may all this be mine, O Exalted One, 
as long as thy splendour lasts I 

i 

whim w 

Thou art a carnival moon in delighting the eyes of celestial maidens, but 
known to be a mighty sun in destroying the darkness of frenzied passion. 
Thou art pitiless in regard to Karma, thy enemy, but merciful to the 
humble. Thou dost thus indulge in opposites, yet art thou great in thy 
glory 1 


3m%?r qiR wt uhr i 

Wfhnt Hit mit ^ wmnrfW^: ii 

If thou art not averse to suppliants, O Exalted One, I beg of thee 
superabundant wealth of joy for my reverent heart. Thou art the eye 
of the world and the repository of the light of omniscience ; thou art great 
and good, and thy virtues are declared by all schools and systems.* 



RHim: I 


Thanks to thy favour, my longing for the graceful glances of the goddess 
of human and celestial prosperity hath long been fulfilled. Make now this 
heart of mine, owing to its eagerness to serve its master, dwell with thee, 
the friend of disciples I 


VBR8BS mVOKma THB BLESSINQS of JINA. 



0 Lord of prosperity, may Jina bring good to thee, of renowned dynasty 1 
He hath dispelled the expanse of darkness with the light of his meditation. 
The universe, like a coastal mountain, stands only on a part of the i^iMre 
of the ocean of his perfect knowledge, extensive and refulgent! His 
lotus feet adorn the crown of Indra, bowing in salutation to himl ( 1. 219 ). 

Most of the benedictory verses occur at the beginning or end of 
chapters. For example ( 4.2, 2.245 ) : 

Twh Hffir i 

^ wi wira t mi EtmnE! h few: ii 

st: hew hih^ i 

1 A marginal note in Ms. A explains the phrase 

2 The verse is addressed to M&radatta. 

40 
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The inferiority of the principal Brahminical deities to Jina, who is not, 
strictly speaking, a deity but a world teacher and saint of superhuman 
status and universal power, is declared in the following verse : 

tnmwrnIJw h anft i 

Verses in honour of the ^rutadevata, the presiding goddess of sacred 
lore, the Jaina Sarasvati, occur in connection with her worship, which is 
described immediately after the discourse on meditation (dhydnavidhi).' 
One of these verses is cited below : 

wg: <ITiT: sfW«: I 

Thou art our sole eye in the perception of objects made inaccessible by 
the abyss of the senses. Thou art the supreme light in destroying the dark- 
ness of ignorance. Thou art a jewel lamp showing the path to the abode 
of beatitude. Thou art, therefore, O goddess, worshipped by men on earth 
with offerings of incense ( Vol. II, p. 401 ). 

llELiaio-ErHioAL Verses 

THE WAY OF SAGES 

R g gftg *r ^ 11 

The sages take nourishment not owing to the frailty of the vital forces 
nor for the gaiety of the antelope-like heart nor for the vigour of the, 
limbs nor for the exhilaration of the elephant-like senses; but for the 
supreme object of salvation as propounded in the canon of Jina, who hath 
destroyed the sway of passi&n. Is this not the customary practice of 
sages on earth? (1. 127) 

USELESS STRENGTH 

!prw ^ w wft?iT*r w ^ 1 ^ wfew wg n 

Verily the strength of those whose physical growth does not lead to the 
study of the Scriptures and whose study of the Scriptures does not lead to 
right conduct, is meant, I ween, for merely bearing the burden of the 
Karma done in previous births ( 1. 128 ). 

WHEN DEATH IS WBLOOHE 

Death when it comes is welcome and certainly a cause of joy to a man who 
possesses the Jewel of Eight Faith, is endowed with Eight Conduct, and 
practises pure meditation ( 1. 140 ) 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF HUUAM LIFE 
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jifg ESKYTft 3r»^ H wk I «WTan^»!?ft5 ^utT^n* ii 

* No more of celestial joys, uneven and bitter on account of their unpleasant 
sequel, and spoilt by the conflagration of mental anguish!’ Thus do the 
gods, despising celestial happiness, look forward to the day when, born 
as men, they will be able to say: ‘We will concentrate our minds on final 
release!’ Let the sprouts of future births shoot forth in the field of Karma 
of the man, who does not strive to cultivate piety, even after attaining 
this human existence ( 1. 142-3 ). 

KARMA 

Like a fish caught in a net, a living being, owing to the stranglehold of 
his own Karma, comes under the law of Death even from afar, in order to 
experience pleasure and pain ( in another birth|). Book V. 

HOW MAN URCo'mES LIABLK TO RB6IBTB 

ijmft artul ii 

TT swifts awigriY: i 
^ ^ HYsmmr: it 

KiEwr wqtsRnswt girr to i 

fgjf wmftnpNw h;: it 

wenimw ii 

Early youth, charming young women, beautiful mansions and salutary wealth: 
these are the fruits of the tree of life. That there is heaven other than 
these IS definitely untrue. But they have one defect. No means is there 
in the world to ensure their permanence. If that were possible, the assiduity 
in religious austerities of those who are conversant with the truth 
would merely amount to exhaustion of the body. A child is not fit for 
austerities owing to his ignorance, and a youth is liable to penalty if he- 
should undertake them; while a middle-aged man is responsible for the 
support of his family, and an old man just manages to subsist. Under 
the influence of others, a sentient being, although he knows the truth, has 
his mind in the grip of the demon of false belief, and is dragged along, 
by the messengers of Fate for undergoing the cycle of births ( Book IV, P. 94). 

desire for religious merit 

wyyIy YT«i firewfir i fife Tftftr fiigroinv u 

Even an insignificant desire for the acquisition of religious merit destroys 
an enormous quantity of sins. Does not the sun, though limited in extent, 
destroy the darkness reigning in all the three worlds? ( Book V). 



CHAPTER Xll 

A CoNTROVERSlAIi DlAIiOQUB 

One of the most interesting episodes of Ya^astilaka is the animated 
dialogue in Book IV between Ya^odhara and his mother Candramati on the 
subject of animal sacrifice, the former being a convert to Jainism, and the 
latter a champion of the Brahmanical faith. Certain tenets of the Vedio 
religion are attacked by Ya^odhara in the course of his argument, and he 
also attempts to establish the ancient and authoritative character of the 
Jaina faith by citing various texts from what are apparently non-Jaina 
sources. A dramatic character is given to the dialogue by the use of 
parenthetic indications resembling stage directions, and but for the 
numerous quotations, the dialogue is cast in a form that could easily be 
adapted to tlie stage. Another, and perhaps more striking, example of a 
dramatic dialogue occurs in our work in the story of Padma in Book VII.* 

The controversy between Yaiodhara and his mother starts from 
the point where the latter asks him to sacrifice all kinds of animals before 
the tutelary goddess, and then perform an appropriate rite to counteract 
the eFect of his evil dream. While making the request, she asserts on the 
authority of Manu that animals may be legitimately killed in sacrifices and 
the worship of the gods and the Manes, and, as a matter of fact, a Brahmana, 
killing animals on such occasions, ensures for himself as well as the victims 
a state of bliss after death. Further, the killing of animals in sacrifices is 
not killing at all, since animals have been created by Brahman himself for the 
purpose of sacrifices, and sacrifices are meant for the good of all. 

Ya^odhara, closing his ears and heaving a sigh, expresses surprise at 
the amount of evil that can be done by delusion and its cause ignorance, and 
entreats his mother to allow him to speak a few words. After a preliminary 
discussion on Carv&ka views, which mothir and son agree in repudiating, 
Yajodhara admits the desirability of a rite for counteracting the effect of an 
evil dream, but firmly objects to the expedient of sacrificing animals before the 
goddess, as suggested by his mother. The protection of living creatures, he 
argues, is the primary duty of E^atriyas, and it would be a repudiation of 
that duty if he killed harmless animals. A king, in fact, takes op arms only 
against an armed foe on the battlefield or a malefactor of his kingdom, but 
never against those who are wretched or lowly or well-meaning. ‘ How then, 
mother*, asks Ya^odhara, ‘can I strike living creatures with weapons, myself 
pure in my conduct in relation to this life and the life beyond?’ Further, 


1 See Obftp. XVI, 
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has she forgotten that only the previous day the minister’s son Nftibrhaspati 
bad, at her instance, taught him certain significant verses on the subject? 

H fdffir ft«t ^ i mfWirs « 

dt fvru; «Tird ^ 1 ^ ^ H 

fidrw f sur Jiiwe: i u*n «»% q y e iift *r 5:^ «nwl[ h 

*A king who constantly desires longevity, strength and health must do no 
injury to living creatures himself nor allow it to take place when planned 
by others. One may give away the Meru mountain of gold as well aS the 
entire earth. The result will not be equal to that of saving the life of a single 
sentient being. Suffering will cease to exist among living creatures if they 
no longer wish to cause physical pain to others, just as they do not wish to 
cause it to themselves.’ 

Ya^odhara points out that there are many commendable expedients 
other than the killing of animals for propitiating the Brahmanas and the gods, 
and sustaining the body. Why do honest people then commit the sin of 
killing ? Besides, animal flesh ij fiill of impurities : if it pleased the gods, we 
would rather worship the tigers! 

^ miretc ju: 11 

Yaiodhara declares the current opinion that the gods are pleased with 
animal sacrifices to be false, and says 

fUTt wudt uid n c dh iq w 1 

wnsm 11 

qw q dtsq? qq md: 11 

‘Animals surely perish in the woods, killed with swords, or strangled to 
death, and there are goddesses who of their own accord devour them. 
But the tigers alone are worthy of praise (for they themselves kill and 
eat unlike the gods who make others kill). People are addicted to wine 
and flesh on the pretext that these serve to please the gods. But if the 
wicked do not go to hell in this way, what other way thitherward is open 
to them?’ Further, if Dharma is really based on the killing of animals, 
why is hunting called ‘progress in sin’? Why is it customary to 
bring in flesh under cover ? Why is flesh called Rdvma^dha, ‘ Rava^a’s herb ’ ? 
Why is it shunned on sacred days? Yalodhara terminates this part of 
his argument by quoting a number of authoritative texts in support of 
abstention from killing. 
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■ Hearing these words, Yai^odhara’s mother says to herself; 

nhnt %sj3pw?t ^ i ^ wt: i *wit^ 

JHife ^ • ?i5Rpn^rfed ^ *r 

sTBFnft: 5rf JRlsswi*^ i m f«r Til^Rt i 

* Ah, now the Jaina wind seems to have taken possession of my son. These 
Ja,inas are difficult people to deal with, because like thieves, they beguile 
the minds of, men, though long protected by the doctrines of other schools. 
Once the mind is imbued with their ideas, Brahman himself cannot divert 
it to other channels. The cast of mind produced in men by the Jainas 
is indeed beyond remedy, like the fever of elephants.’ Candramati then 
recollects the priest’s son Siva^arman having told her that the king had 
met a Digambara Jaina ascetic living under a tree, and for a long while 
discussed religious topics with him. She remarks that her son has since 
evinced a dislike for wine, meat, hunting and animal sacrifice, and 
demonstrated his hostility to the injunctions of the Vedas and the 
Law-books. 

Then addressing herself to the councillors, and calling then) 
monsters and destroyers of her son and the kingdom, and despoilers of the 
people, she gives vent to her wrath and censures them for allowing her 
immature son, despite her instructions to the contrary, to come into touch 
with the Digambara Jainas, who are, like magicians, habitually skilled 
in bewitching the world. She addresses her son in a menacing tone, and 
calling him a raw Carvaka, tells him that she has understood him well, 
and can herself give him a suitable reply. She asks him how he can ever 
have any leaning towards the religion of the Digambaras, which makes 
no provision for the gratification of the gods, the Manes and the Brahmanas, 
and for dips in sacred waters as well as oblations in the fire; a religion 
outside the jurisdiction of the Vedas and the Law-books. None but, 
him would care to talk with those heretics, who speak ill of the gods and 
the Brkhmapas, eat standing like brutes, and are devoid of all sense of 
shame and personal hygiene. Besides, their system came into being 
only in the Kali Age, and not even their name was known in earlier times. 
They hold quite nnreasonably that men become gods and the gods are 
many.^ To speak the truth, the Veda is the sole authority in the 
matter of religion, and there is no god other than the Veda. He who 
doea not know the Veda well does not know the regulations of the four 
castes and the four stages of life. Then if Ya^odhara has any devotion 

1 Tho reference is to the twentj four Tirthaiiikaras or Apostles worshipped as diTine' 
beings. 
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to tie gods, let him worship Siva* or Vigii^u or the Sun,' When they are 
pleased, they transport their worshippers in a moment to their respective 
cities, and when gratified, vouchsafe even a kingdom. 

*T ihm «r wift* i 

w wJi w 5 ?r n 

WRT k wawT i 

WW: ?nf dw il 

Jigwr: w ii 

wS toM ^ qv |q?r*ra mfet i 

*it *T qndsrmWTOT^ «i ii 

«iuTi% 5t ffii sn^q wr^ qi ^ 

58?: 3W: sw«3(^?r ^ ?nq^ II 

Hearing these words, Ya^odhara reflects within himself that 
even washing with nectar cannot cleanse a heart that is by nature black 
as charcoal. Yet he recognises that his opponent in the debate is his own 
mother, ‘the presiding deity of the kingdom’, and she is at liberty to 
speak as she likes to him. Then addressing his mother and entreating 
her to pardon him for what he is going to say, he replies to the charges 
brought by her against the Jaina religion, and in so doing severely criticizes 
certain aspects of the Brahmanical faith. 

Speaking of ^raddha, Ya^odhara argues that if it is true that 
the Pitrs have betaken themselves to earthly existences or celestial abodes 
as a result of their good deeds, they cannot have any need for annual 
offerings of rice-balls, which are actually taken by Brahmaijias and crows : 
wN ^ ^ 1^: snnni: i 

Further, the ancients prescribed Sraddha and other rites by way of religious 
observances, because religion has to be practised by all decent people, 
desirous of their own good, in one form or another; and no one, as a nde, 
practises religion unless there is an occasion for it : 

%*nft I 

?rer: g;nShfinf«inm*n»g^*npft^: ii 
am: l f II 

Similarly, the observance of Amavasya, pilgrimage, reception of guests, 
$raddha rites, and observances connected with particular days, occasions 
and stars have been declared by the ancients to be conducive to tli6 
religious merit of those who are unable to practise constant ch^irity : 
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It is not true to say that the Jainas do not gratify the Twice-born. 
They do worship the Munis (Jaina ascetics), who are ‘Twice-born’, being 
once actually born, and born a second time at the time of initiation into 
the religious vows. Nor is it true to say that Jainism does not recognise 
ceremonial baths, because the Jaina householder is enjoined to take a bath 
before worshipping the Arhat or studying the Sacred Books or devoting 
himself to meditation. One must not, however, think that a mere dip in 
a river or a pool of water or a tank or the ocean leads to any religious 
merit, for in that case it is the aquatic animals that would go to heaven first. 
It has been rightly said that those who are maddened by passion, hate 
and pride, and addicted to women, are never purified even 'by bathing 
at hundreds of sacred sites : 

wwT MitfunmuMmiT mi «MTMgqrq^ i 

Mlrt aj gl fi l M I M t wdqqdHWWnUIM II 

gvMiM qNft qang^ ii 

rWft— ^ awafifa: i a ai&a sjar^a awanft^5ilW^ ii 

As regards Homa, it is impossible that the gods who feed on 
nectar and live in luxury in heaven should ever partake of oblations made 
in the fire. The expression agninmkhdh, as applied to the gods, means 
‘those who have faces bright as fire’, just as eandramukhl hanya means 
‘a moon-faced girl’; but it does not mean, as is usually supposed, 'those 
who have Fire for mouth 

Ya^odhara then refutes the charge that Jainism is a modern creed 
unknown to the Vedas and the Law Books, by citing a number of texts 
supposed to contain references to Jaina ascetics, images and doctrines.* 
It is, accordingly, concluded that just as there are four oceans and six seasons, 
similarly there are four schools of thought and six systems of philosophy 
including, of course, the system of the Jainas.* 

aian: «aai: «3Jri «Aa ^ aiaatsf^ a?j n i 

•wait ^niaiaiSla af agf% ii 

The speaker next defends the custom of Jaina ascetics who eat 
standing and that of the Bigambara ascetics, who wear no clothing owing 
to their determination not to possess anything. As for personal hygiene, 

1 See Chapters XIII and XVTIl. 

2 See Chapter IX. 
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they carry a water-pot with them, and cleanse any particular limb that 
might be soiled. Surely, when a man is bitten by a snake on one of the 
fingers, he cuts ofif the finger and not the nose : 

Jilftiftwra?rsr ftsuntann# n 
u?r ^ st ftrku i 

vi f ii 

^ fiwni gfirjnqTsrt !pho»^: w«r«nnm wnftfi i 
W WTf ^ 5!T«i 11 

Ya^odhara emphasizes the purity of the Jaina religion : 

«w h ^i: i 

w «ra 58 : fttl.* H #r*tar g viir: 11 

*The Jainas call him an Apta who is free from passion and such other 

blemishes. How can the cultured censure a religion wherein even terms 

like wine are condemned’? The Arhat, free from passion, is contrasted with a 
Brahmanical god. The latter is blind with rage in dealing with enemies, 
and loves his wives ; if such an individual is a god, the universe is full of gods ; 

Ya^odhara then condemns the use of wine, flesh and honey; and 
recounts the evil consequences of drinking. 

^aiT q USIT q qft® gu q "J? q q^: UqiT: I 
q^q q gjft g qq iqgTqt ftfHWrW fWqqiq: 11 

‘Those who are stupefied with drink have no sense of shame nor propriety 
of conduct nor knowledge of sacred lore nor commendable activities ; they are 
as ghosts owing to the loss of the power of discernment. ’ 

The authority of the Veda is next attacked. The speaker contends 
that the injunctions of the Veda are guided by the instincts of the crowd, 
and often self-contradictory. No sure clue is to be found in the Veda as 
to what is to be done and what avoided, and the Veda can in no sense be 
an authority for the world. 

qqwiqigqqq Ufw: qwtn^qRlf ®gw: I 
1^4^ q q ft«rqls% *4 W wqn: smiwg 11 
An instance of how the Veda follows the instincts of the crowd 
is found in the fact that the common people desire to take meat, and the 
Veda sanctions meat-eating by prescribing certain rules for it, e. g., meat 
is to be taken after ceremonially sprinkling it with water in accordance 
with the desire of the Brahmapas, and it is also permissible to take it after 
worshipping the Manes and the gods.* Similarly, the Veda legitimizes 
the lewd desires of certain people by sanctioning incest in the Gosava 


1 qqr ft qfd ftqiqftgftssRi qiqr 1 fife g ft(^ q qr qftff »q g , 1 qqiq— >ft%q qqft«ri?f msjqRt g 
sBi*qqT V"q4ftw ftgg,iqrg,qnqgqM q gqft it 
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sacrifice*, and there are also other instances in which the injunctions of 
the Veda follow the inclinations of the populace.* This explains the uni'^ersal 
popularity of the Veda, for no otie who obeys the desires of the people 
is ever disliked. But men by nature lack the power of discrimination, 
and covet one another’s wives and wealth, and what are we to think of a 
Scripture that sets itself to conform to their wishes ? 

jtnt 1 ftr srnr « 

NNift ?nri » 

Instances of self-contradiction are found in the Veda. There 
is a Vedic injunction against the drinking of wine and the killing of a 
Brahmana, but wine is nevertheless prescribed in the Sautramapi sacrifice, 
and a BrahmaDa may be sacrificed to Brahman.® Similarly, the Veda, after 
prohibiting a Brahmapa from serving a Sudra or accepting food or the 
means of livelihood from him, asks the former to accept for sacrificial 
purposes the flesh of animals killed by Candalas, dogs, tigers and others.* 
Even in worldly affairs a person who is consistent in what he says is alone 
trusted, and who can have any respect for a scripture containing such 
conflicting statements ? 

ffum i ut: ii 

Yaiodhara points out that independent discussion of the injunctions 
of the Veda, just as one discusses the scriptures composed by a known author, 
is held to be a great sin.* But he asserts that it is absurd to say that a 
man is liable to sin as great as that of killing a Brahmana if he questions the, 
authority of the statements of Manu, Vyasa and Vasiijtha, based on the 
Veda.* 

Ya^odhara ridicules the suggestion that he should worship ^iva or 
Vi§iDU or the Sun. 

ituRRbnw: w w ^swTsi^H gw: II 

‘How can Siva be a god ? He is just like other people. He is simply the 
husband of Parvati and the father of Kartikeya, carries a trident, and dances 
in the evening twilight. He is dressed in skins, and lives by begging and 
practises fire-oblatibn and mutters prayers. ’ 

^ *r% fN«i*n sr ii 

1 sfffiigiirsgRT snr^t^ i ft: eto. For the 

Gosava sacrifice see Chap .XIV. 

2 ?T«n^«i;if5T5rr4 I i 

3 See Chap. XIV, 

4 etc. See Chap. XVIII. 

6 garn— NR# wiTO'IiRi# i wnipl g fr N«tiT?ra: ii » 
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♦Vispu again is jnst a K^atriya, and the Sun has chavaeteristics similar to 
those of the other planets. If those two are gods leading men to salvation, 
why is it that the K§atriya Prthu and the moon, too, are not called gods ? ’ 

WRT: 5*i ii 

‘Vi§pu is said to sustain the entire universe within his body, and described also 
as existing in ten different Incarnations. This is far more astoniohing than the 
floating of a stone on water. How can it, mother, be reconciled with facts ? ’ 

w f 1st q^qt: itrnf^w i 

«l3rf q>q( qtu qqq g m II 

‘ It is strange that the Sun should be able to exterminate the suffering 
of others caused by disease, himself stricken with leprosy in the feet 1 ( On 

the same principle) a she-goat, who (with her flesh) cures the gout of 
others, would herself die of gout ! ’ 

Speaking of the Arhats, the omniscient world-teachers worshipped 
by the iTainas as divine beings, Ya.4odhara explains that the virtues of 
the Arhat are known from the f cripture composed by himself.^ The chain 
of emancipated Arhats and Scriptures is without beginning or end, like 
the cycle of creation, existence and destruction, or that of the seasons: 
winter, summer and the rains. Further, it is not absurd to hold that 
just as there are past, present and future kings, conversant with the three 
worlds, similarly there are present and future Sptas or Arhats ; and plurality 
of this sort is surely found also in other faiths. 

vrifpqrui^s^ qm w ^ qthr ii 

sjqr qrqf>q i 

qqr qqim q% ^ qjwcjpqq q qiqq% ii 

Ya^odhara’s mother, on hearing these words, says to herself that 
the time is gone when her son could be compelled to carry out her 
wishes by argument or threat or even a box in the ear. Addressing 
herself to her son, she extols his wisdom and learning, and appeals to him 
again to offer animal sacrifices to the tutelary goddess for counteracting 
the effect of the evil dream and preserving his own life. After citing some 
instances of sages and others who are known to have killed various living 
creatures for their own good,* she asserts that a king, pure in his motives, 
can never incur any sin, just as lotus leaves cannot be drenched with water 
or the sky bedaubed with mud. She then declares thus : 

flrq ftqqftqqqftRilftq i 

5»qiq w%q^ q’iq % spr q u 

1 3 ®n: fJiqrw q*qr--, qnqrra; iHlqiq; ^ « 

2 See Chapter XVII. 
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‘It is very wellknown that poison is the remedy for poison, and fire for 
fire. On similar grounds, even destruction of life may lead to religious 
merit. The number of ploughs is not six on every plot, my child.’* 

Further, a person in the habit of probing a matter too much with 
minute investigation gains thereby nothing, and it is advisable to do as the 
world does, since the path followed by the many is the true path. 

3 uu: ^ qvui: ii 

Candramati goes on to praise the joys of wine and fiesh-eating. 

fig u'jSr ^ uw ii 

urn: HUT uvuwwfiri^uTs i 

% ^ 59^ fife g *r 11 

' What wise man would attempt to give up wine, the mirror of the graceful 
gestures of fair women, wine that excites love and removes fatigue? 
Women who abstain from wine are as good as dead in the opinion of 
adepts in erotic lore. And those who eat without the flavour of meat 
verily eat with that of dung. ’ 

Yaiodhara’s mother concludes her appeal by citing a number of 
Smrti verses on the subject of meat-offerings to the Manes. But the son 
remains unconvinced, and after a brief soliloquy makes his final declaration 
on the points at issue. 

ufEWT gu: uiv Hui H fitg^ruiu i 
f % Ul THHlftrUlft! II 

Hifitun ^ hu i 

um *m srpunJ uuBn 5 ;unfir uiu: 1 
um q^TUf^ f rqnfir 11 

‘The sin committed by a man overpowered by evil propensities 
and delusion is no example for the good* nor does supervening sin, like 
dust, make any distinction of family or caste. Birth, old age and death and 
disease and the like are common to kings and others. But kings are 
superior to other men in religious merit; no difference exists so far as 
the human aspect is concerned.® Mother, just as thou wouldst feel 
profound sorrow if I were killed, similarly the mothers of others would be 
aggrieved if their sons were to lose their lives. ’ 

1 The speaker means to say that there is no hard and fast rule that AtiHsd in 
every case will lead to sin. 

2 The reference is to the sin of men Ulce Gautama and YifTamitra who are said 
to have killed living creatures for preserving their own lives. 

3 Yaiodhara refers to the religious responsibility of kings, which makes them uphold 
the principle of ahinUd. 
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Further, if it had been possible to save one’s own life by taking 
the life of another, the kings of old would never have died; and if the 
idstric injunction sanctioning flesh-eating were to be applied universally, 
one would have to eat even the flesh of dogs and crows ! 

WRt g *rfif swm ii 

Yai^odhara then attacks the belief that the sacrifice of animals leads 
to heaven: 

^ ^ WRi; ii 

Tii4dspftT5na[T %frt i 

wnf g u 

‘This Vedic lore was created by sensual persons, favourable to the inclina. 
tions of the populace, in order to make their own living; and it is the 
butchers who would mostly go to heaven if that was the destination 
of those who killed animals in sacrificial rites. Killing is the same whe- 
ther it is done at the altar or outside, whether it is accompanied by Vedic 
formulas or brought about by strangulation or weapons, If the animals killed 
in saacifices go to heaven, why is it that one’s kinsfolk are not sacrificed ? ’ 

Ya^odhara illustrates bis point further by a story in which a 
goat, about to be sacrificed, is represented as saying to the priest : 
srff wm ^gstRpnwJsrfiW wru *r mri 

fifSlnrui fife *f ii 

‘ I am not eager to enjoy the bliss of heaven nor have I asked thee for it, 
I am ever content with the eating of grass; it is not right for thee to 
kill me. Verily, if the animals slain by thee in sacrifices go to heaven, 
why dost thou not sacrifice thy parents, children and friends?’ 

Yaiodhara’s mother makes no further attempt to argue with 
her son, and falling at his feet, In spite of his remonstrances, entreats 
him to accept a compromise in the matter of sacrificing a cock at the altar 
of Capdika and partaking of its flesh. Ya^odhara agrees most unwillingly, 
and the debate comes to an end. 

The discussion between Ya^odhara and his mother belongs to a 
long series of texts wherein Jaina writers have attacked various tenets 
and practices of the Brahmanical religion, especially those connected with 
the sacrifice of animals in Vedic rites. There is in fact a whole literature 
of such attacks interspersed in Jaina writings in Sanskrit and PrSkrit, 
but there are few as systematic and comprehensive as that in our work, not 
to speak of the dramatic realism which characterizes the dialogue. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Jainism and Othbr Faiths 

FOFDIiAR JAINISM 

The period of Ra^^rakuta hegemony in the Deccan was perhaps 
the most flourishing epoch of Jainism. Not only in the Ra§trakuta 
empire but in the feudatory Ganga kingdom (Mysore), the religion of 
the Arhat enjoyed royal patronage and esteem and the support of the 
people, especially of the commercial classes. The ninth and tenth centuries 
mark, in fact, an era of great expansion of Jaina culture in that part 
of India in the sphere of religion, philosophy and literature. Somadeva’s 
Ya^astilaka, a contemporary record of documentary value, throws consi- 
derable light on the position of Jainism and its relation to other religions 
during an important period of Indian history. 

In the Deccan of the tenth century Jainism was, as it has always 
been, the religion of an influential and ambitious minority, and nowhere 
in Jaina literature is the propagandist note more clearly heard than in 
Somadeva’s Yaiastilaka. It would appear that, as late as the tenth centuryi 
the cha'’ge of being an upstart religion lacking in the prestige of antiquity 
was levelled against Jainism; and Somadeva tries to prove the ancient 
origin of thp faith by citing the authority of a number of texts and 
authors, supposed to contain, according to him, appreciative references to 
the Jaina creed and Jaina monks.* Unfortunately some of the authorities 
cited by him do not seem to be very old, while there are others of a 
dubious character, if not altogether spurious; and they do not, on the 
whole, carry him very far in defending his thesis. For example, Somadeva 
claims to find a reference to the expedient of worshipping a Jaina monk 
for. the cure of illness caused by his wrath in a verse of the Jyoti^a 
Vedanga,* but the verse in question is not found in the latter work and 
seems to be a quotation from a later astrological text. Similarly, in 
another text, cited anonymously, Brhaspati is represented as expounding 
before Indra the Syadvada doctrine.® The quotations from Citrakarmom, 
and Adityamata relating to portraits and idols respectively of Jaina Tlr- 
thamkaras® are no doubt authentic and genuine, but the two works cited 
by Somadeva cannot be very old, although earlier than the tenth century, 

1 Yaiastilaka, Book lY. 

2 epT RUT SRffiWiir IB-* 5'7: 1 N g R iR Nff II 

Ibid. 

3 Rbrt i mi irwfiriTJpTssRr 3 ^ 5 ^ Hinf 

Rf«i t’ Ibid. 

4 See Chap. XVIIT. 
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while Varahamihira, from whom Somadeva quotes a verse coutainin^ a 
reference to the cult of the Jinas practised by the naked ascetics, flotifiShed 
only about four centuries earlier than the composition of Yaiastilaha} 
Somadeva then quotes a verse from a work called Nimittddhydya, which 
describes the visit of ‘ascetics free from worldly ties’ as auguring jprosperity 
to a place/ and he obviously takes the expression nirgranthddca tapodhanSfi 
to mean Jaina monks. The date of this work is unknown, but it seems to 
be referred to by ^antarak§ita in Tattvasamgraha (vv. 3511 IF.). He says 
that if Vedic authority is required as proof of the omniscience of the 
Buddha, reference should be made to the Nimitta Sakha of the Veda wherein 
the Exalted Buddha, the Omniscient sage, is clearly mentioned by the learned 
Brahmapas.® The Nimitta Sakha of the Veda seems to be a fiction and is 
probably the same as the Nimittddhydya cited by Somadeva, which might be 
supposed to contain a reference to the Buddha. That the Nimitta ^akha was 
not a Vedic school is shown by the statement of Santarak§ita that the hostility 
of the Brahma^as to the Buddha was responsible for the fact that this parti- 
cular Sakha was not included amv-ng the Vedic schools, although the text 
concerned, obviously the same as the Nimittddhydya, could be converted into 
a Vedic text at will by adding the necessary accents.* However that might 
be, the citation from the Nimittddhydya does not further to any great extent 
Somadeva’s argument in support of the antiquity of the . Jaina religion. 
Similarly, after citing the texts mentioned above, he goes on to enumerate 
a large number of poets including BhS,ravi, Bhavabhuti, Kalidasa and Magha, 
and claims that the Jaina faith enjoys a great reputation in their works.* 

The anxiety of Somadeva to establish the antiquity of Jainism 
illustrates the desire of a member of a minority community to enhance the 
prestige of his faith, so essential for its propagation. The duty of a pious 
Jaina to his religion is clearly formulated in connection with the angas or 
components of Samyaktva ;® and one of his sacred obligations seems to be 
ganavardhaiia, expansion of the community, to be carried out by appropriate 
methods explained by Somadeva in detail.^ The evidence of Somadeva 

1 See Chap. XVIII. 

2 ?nitvsn-' 1 4 

I ft' ii 

^ g<i^is<wi 4^ Jiftnsr** 

5 ‘ Jrftft::* Book IV. For poets in question 

see Chap. XVIII 

6 Book VI. 

7 See Chap. X. 
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clearly shows that while i^e Jainas were eager to propagate their religion, 
they.were definitely opposed to the admission of undesirable elements to the 
fold of Jainism, and preferred to welcome those who had voluntarily adopted 
the faith. At the same time there was a tendency to show considerable latitude 
to those converts who were unable to forgo completely their former customs 
and beliefs. As Somadeva says, a person of this category should be given a 
mixed reception, since the total loss of a new adherent is by no means 
desirable.* 

As we have already pointed out, Somadeva defends certain Jaina 
practices which seem to have provoked adverse comment in non-Jaina circles.* 
The nudity of the Digambara monks was one such example, and there is an 
interesting episode in Yaiastilaka Book V, wherein another attempt is made 
to justify it. Prince Yaiomati is disgusted at the sight of the Jaina monk 
Sudatta in the garden of the Sahasrakuta temple, and the companion of the 
prince explains to the merchant Kalyapamitra that the king’s displeasure is 
due to his having seen the inauspicious nude fellow before him. Kalya^amitra 
who is a good Jaina makes a spirited reply, in the course of which he asserts 
that nudity is natural and it is clothing that is artificial: one is nude at birth 
and during childhood and at the time of enjoying physical comforts; Siva is 
nude and so is the recluse who cuts off the tuft of hair on his head. If nudity 
is objectionable, why is the cow honoured every day ? It is sinful and 
harmful objects that are inauspicious; if sages, devoted to the good of all 
sentient beings, and purified by knowledge, meditation and austerities, are 
an inauspicious sight, what else can be auspicious in the world ?* The fre- 
quency with which Somadeva defends the nudity and other practices of the 
Digambara monks seems to suggest that these were considered to be 
unattractive features of the Jaina creed in the eyes of non-Jainas, and it was 
accordingly deemed necessary to remove all misconceptions in regard to them 
in order that there might not be any obstacles in the path of the propagation 
of Jainism among the masses. 

Jaina propaganda seems to have been subtle and effective. In 
Ya^astilakaf Book IV, Ya^odhara’s mother describes the Jainas as weaning 
away the people from other systems, like thieves, and calls the Digambaras 
magicians expert in fascinating the world.* It was also part of Jaina 

1 For the relevent verses see Chap. X, section VI. 

2 See Chap. X. 

3 i w ii jur# uiw ^ 

i«rr%«r ^4 ^ ftJFSFJure; 

4 See Chap. XII. 
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propaganda to hold up the tenets of other faiths to ridicule and dilate on the 
excellence of Jainism. Somadeva, for instance, indulges in unbridled criticism 
of contemporary non-Jaina faiths and lays emphasis on the essential purity 
of the Jaina religion. He says among other things that the Omniscient and 
trustworthy Guide postulated by the Jainas is free from all blemishes such 
as the passions, and Jainism condemns ever the use of words signifying , 
wine and similar objects ; how can the wise ever decry a religion like this ? ^ 
Further, it may be noted that Jaina writers often indulge in what is called 
dharmaparlhstd or the examination of the relative merits of different 
religions with a view to demonstrating the superiority of Jainism to the 
others. Somadeva, for instance, examines in his romance various religions and 
systems, and enumerates the different theories of salvation held by the non- 
Jaina schools of thought by way of contrasting them with the Jaina view of 
Mok§a, which by implication is claimed to be superior to the rest. Amitagati, 
who is somewhat later than Somadeva, wrote in 1014 a. p. a treatise called 
Dharmaparthm to establish the superiority of Jainism to the Brahmanical 
religion by pointing out the fallacies and weak points of the Purapic mythology. 
It is noteworthy that DharmaparlJcms were composed also in Prakrit, 
Apabhrarii^a and Kanarese. Vrttavilasa (c. 1160 a. d.) produced a Kanarese 
version of Amitagati’s Sanskrit work : “it tells how two K§atriya princes 
went to Benares, and in successive meetings with the Brahmans there, 
exposed the vices of the gods as related in the sacred books.”* Harii$ei;ia 
wrote a Dhatmaparlksd in Apabhraihla in 988 a. p., and this again is based 
on a Dharmaparlkm composed by Jayarama in Prakrit.* Lesser in scope 
but earlier than these is the episode of Dharmapariksd in Uddyotana’s 
Prakrit romance Kuvalayamdld Book IV.* Here we find that the tutelary 
goddess Sri presents king Drdhavarman with a mysterious document, 
inscribed on a gold plate in Brahml characters, and containing what turns out 
to be the fundamental tenets of the Jaina religion. The next day the king 
summons an assembly of learned men of different communities and asks them 
to expound their religious tenets to see whether they correspond to those 
recorded in the inscription. The Jaina Sadhus alone declare that the 
doctrines set forth in the document constitute the true faith. Jainism is 

1 For the verse in question see Ohap. XII. 

2 Bioe: Eanareia Literature, p. 37. Brahma 8iva (a, 1125) is another Kanarese 
writer, who in his controversial work Samaffa-parlk§e “points oat the defects of 
rival creeds, and justifies the Jaina position. “ 

3 See Dr. Upadhye’s article in The Jaina Antiquary, Vol. IX, p. 21. 

4 See Ratnaprabha’s Sanskrit , version, p, 202: f^FTt 

etc. 
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aooordingly declared to be the best of religions, and the king decides to 
adopt the Jaina faith and enter the monastic order,* The shortcomings of 
other religions and the excellence of Jainism form the sum and substance of 
Jaina propaganda, reminding one of a certain type of Missionary literature 
of modern times. Dogmatic assertions declaring the supremacy of the Jaina 
.religion are, as is to be expected, frequent in medieval Jaina literature. 
Vadfbhasirhha, for instance, invites the ambitious man, desirous of the supreme 
beatitude, to betake himself to the sacred Jaina faith, ‘a lion in destroying 
the elephants, the wrong creeds:’ [ Ksatracu^dmani 11. 105): 

Nothing could be more incorrect than to assume that the success of 
medieval Jainism was due solelj^ to subtle and successful propaganda. The 
latter was no' doubt an important factoi*, but the progress made by the faith 
and the royal patronage enjoyed by it under the Calukyas, the KSijtrakutas, 
the Gangas, and the Hoysalas as well as under certain feudatory rulers 
should be attributed rather to the zeal of a succession of saintly Jaina teachers 
and the confidence inspired by the intellectual eminence of scholars and writers 
like Akalamka, Virasena, Jinasena, Gunabhadra, Pampa, Ponna, Pu§padanta, 
Vadirija, Prabhacandra and others. Such men could be expected to hold 
their own and maintain the prestige of their faith in a world of thought 
dominated by the leaders of the Brahmanical revival from Samkara and 
Kumarila to Udayana and Ramanuja. 

The old philanthropic ideals of Jainism seem to have been upheld 
in the tenth century. In a remarkable verse of Yaiaatildka Somadeva gives 
expression to the religious ideal of the true Jaina : devotion to Jina, good will 

1 The recently published Dhuridkhyana of Haribhadra throws further light on the 
character and composition of the Dharmaparlk$& texts. Haribhadra’s Dhurtdkhydna^ 
composed in Fr&krit verses in the eighth century, is a lively satire on the Puranio 
legends, and as such allied to the Dharmapartksds of Amitagati and others, but 
it is free from .the theological bias and the propagandist tone of the latter. 
Jayarama’s Dharmaparlkad is no longer extant, but that of Hari§ena is available 
in manuscripts. Harisena says that the Dharmaparlksd which was formerly com- 
posed by Jayar&ma in G&tha metre is now composed by him in Paddhadiy& metre. 
A comparison of the Dhurtdkhydna and the Dhcbtmaparlksd of Amitagati reveals 
considerable similarities; and it is probable that Jayar&ma, who is so far the earliest 
known among the Dharmaparlkfa writers, utilized Haribhadra’s work for sectarian 
purposes. See Dr. A. N. Upadbye's Introduction to Haribhadra’s Dhurtdkhydna 
edited by Acarya .Jinavijayaji in the Singhi Jain Series No. 19. See also Dr. 
Upadhye’s paper ^Hari^epa’s Uharmaparxk^ in Apabhraihi^a’ in the Silver Jubilee 
Number of the Annah of the B, 0. B. /., vob XXIII, pp. 59I9-608. 
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towards all creatures, hospitality to all and an altruistio disposition.^ The 
four gifts of protection, food, medicine . and religious instruction, which 
constitute the groundwork of Jaina charity, are duly emphasized by Somadeva 
in connection with the customary vows of a Jaina householder.* It is, however, 
•necessary to point out a certain parochial attitude noticeable in the matter of 
according hospitality and rendering charitable assistance to persons who were 
not adherents of the Jaina faith. Somadeva distinctly says that those who 
do not possess the Three Jewels, that is, do not believe in the fundamental 
Jaina dogmas of Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, are not 
eligible for gifts; and that charity practised in favour of those who hold 
wrong views and indulge in wrong conduct, that is, all who are outside the 
pale of Jainism, leads only to evil consequences, like the feeding of serpents 
with milk. Hospitality towards such people should be limited to a residual 
portion of food to be taken away, as a Jaina layman is forbidden to entertain 
them in his house. He is also asked to keep at arm’s length members of 
other communities such as the Ruddhists, the Saigas and the Brahmapas 
who perform sacrifices lest familiarity with them should lead to friction and 
disputes ending in violence.® Isolation rather than amity based on free 
social intercourse was the object aimed at in inter-communal relations. 

Jaina writers often attack the Hindu caste system, and we need 
refer only to the strictures of J at5,sirhhanandi on the theory of castes in his 
Vardrigaoarita 25. 2 ff. It is, however, well-known that the caste system 
is prevalent among the present-day Jainas almost to the same extent as 
among the Hindus; and it has been said that *in practice the modern Jaina 
is as fast bound as his Hindu brother in the iron fetters of caste. ’* Evidence 
recorded by Somadeva in Ya^astilaka goes to show that conditions were 
not far different in the tenth century. He says, for instance, that the 
three higher castes are alone eligible for religious initiation, while all the 
four including the Sudras are fit to receive gifts of food.® The status of 


1 See Chap. XI. 

2 See Chap. X, section XV. 

3 For the relevant verses see Chap. X, section XV. 

1 In Dharwar, for example, Jain Kshatriyas have disappeared, hut Jain £r&hmans, 
Vaisyas and Madras remain. Jain Madras are also called Jain Cat urthas [?]. 
There are various restrictions on inter dining. ‘If Karnatak Jains go to Qujarat 
they do not dine with Gujarat Jains, nor, when they come to Dharwar, do Gujarat 
Jains dine with local Jains’. Bombay CfasstUeeT, Vol. XXII, p. 117. 

5 YaiastUaka, Book VIII, section 43. A marginal 

note in Ms. A «ay» ; STHIK ^^^’i*** 
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the Jaina ^udras does not appear to have been more favourable than that 
of their brethern in Hindu society. 

It was impossible for Jainism to remain unaffected by the influences 
of local customs, beliefs and cults. Ample testimony is borne to this by 
diverse religious customs such as the burning of the dead and the offering 
of rice-balls to the crows on the tenth day, the belief in ghosts and spirits, 
and the worship of various deities, like Padmavati.^ Cakreivari, Padmavati, 
Ambika and Siddhfiyika are, in fact, well-known goddesses of popular Jainism.* 
Of these Somadeva mentions Siddhayika as * a city goddess who has inspired 
faith in many people ’ and refers to the pleasance dedicated to her as a refuge 
for all creatures, in Yaimtilaha, Book I.* 

Medieval Jaina religious Canon seems to have sanctioned, or at 
least not to have opposed, the observance of local customs and practices. 
Somadeva says, for instance, that the religion of Jaina householders is 
of two varieties, laukika and pdralaukika: the former is based on popular 
usage and the latter on the scriptures.* The castes, he continues, are without 
a beginning and so are their observances ; it is immaterial whether the 
Jaina Scriptures or any other S'mtras are accepted as an authoritative guide 
with regard to them.® Somadeva sums up by observing that it is legitimate 
for Jainas to follow any custom or practice sanctioned by popular usage so 
long as it does not come into conflict with the fundamental principles of 
the Jaina faith or the moral and disciplinary vows.® Such views no doubt 

1 Sharma: Jainism and Karnataka Culture^ p. 145 ff. The Dharwar Jains are said 
to have as their family gods Cakresvara, Dharauendra and his wife FadmavatT, 
Laksml-Narftyana [)], and Ksetrapala, whom the head of the family daily worships. 
They go on pilgrimage to the shrine of Padmavati at Hombas in Mysore. Bombay 
Gazetteer (op. cit. ), p, 118. 

2 For Ambika see Journal of the University of Bombay^ Vol. IX. Part 2, p. 147 ff. 
She is represented in sculpture, painting and religious texts with two children and 
a lion as her vehicle. The latter feature makes her akin to the Brahmanical goddess 
Ambika or Durga, although the mythological background is altogether different. 
Nevertheless she too has a grim aspect, and is invoked in Jaina Tantric texts as 
^iva, Candika, Aghora etc. Ambik& is still worshipped in Jaina temples in various 
parts of the country. There was a temple of Ambik& famous as a place of Jaina 
pilgrimage at Eodin&r in South Kathiavada. Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. I, part 
I, p. 182. 

3 I p P.iOT- 

d ft ’prwRf ii Book Vili, 

Section 34. 

8 wrftNr i sSl; ^ ii Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 
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imply a recognition of well-established facts and the unescapable influence 
of social environment ratheir than any liberalism in the Jaina religious 
outlook. Further, as we have already pointed out, Jaina religious opinion 
was lenient in regard to those adherents of the faith who could not wholly 
discard their former beliefs and practices, and this, too, seems to have faci- 
litated the infiltration of non-Jaina elements Wto Jaina social and religious 
usage. Moreover, co-existence with Brahmanism for centuries appears to 
have influenced J aina religious practice in various other directions. Somadeva 
describes, for instance, the five Yajnas for the Jaina householder, and these 
ate clearly modelled on the five Brahmanical Mahayajfias, although by 
Yqjna he seems to mean ddna, as explained in a marginal note in Manuscript 
A.^ It has also been pointed out that certain Ra§trakuta documents, viz. 
the Konnur inscription of Amoghavar^a I and the Surat plates of Karkka, 
which record grants made for Jaina establishments, make provision inter alia 
for such typically Hindu religious rites as halicarudana, vaisvadeva, and 
agnihotra.^ It is no doubt surprising to find provision made for these rites 
in grants allocated to Jaina temples and monasteries, but there seems to bo 
no reason to suppose that the rites in question wore ‘introduced in these 
records by the oversight of the imperial secretariat’. Considered in the 
light of Somadeva’s observations cited above, the rites mentioned in the 
two inscriptions could perhaps be legitimately performed by Jaiuas so long 
as they did not involve any animal sacrifice, and we seem to find here another 
instance of Jaina adaptation of non-Jaina practices. With regard to 
agnihotra, the Jainas were no doubt opposed to the Brahmanical rite, but 
evidence furnished by South Indian Jaina literature clearly shows that the 
Jainas were not opposed to fire ritual, as such. In a learned note published 
in the Jaina Antiquary Vol. VI, No. II, p. 64, we are told that in Tamil 
the term Velvi is always used to denote fire ritual, while the expression 
VedorVelvi is used in ancient Tamil literature in the sense of Vedic sacrifice. 
“ Whenever the term Velvi is used alone, it merely means fire ritual without 
involving animal sacrifice. Such a fire ritual has never been codemned by 
Jains, while they were staunchly opposed to Vedic sacrifice on the ground 
of Ahimsa. Even now among the Tamil Jainas fire ritual is a common thing. 
During their marriages they do have the characteristic marriage Homam 
with all its necessary details. Even in temple worship it is a common 
practice among the south Indian Jainas. Hence it is entirely erroneous to 
conclude that fire ritual is foreign to Jainas and that it could not be performed 
or attended by a Jaina”. We are also told that the term in the Tamil 

1 JMRWH I II Book VIII, seofioa 43, 

2 Altekar: The BS^rakHtcu and their times, p. 314. 
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epic SfUc^ddikaram for such a rite is “ Arrmdvi, fire sacrifice, according 
to the doctrine of Ahimsa 

The process of infiltration of non-Jaina elements in Jaina religious 
practice must have set in before the tenth century, and the gradual 
transformation of Jainism was already at work when Somadeva formally 
recognised it and tried to bring it into harmony with the orthodox position 
of the faith. 

Other Faiths 

Somadeva attacks various non-Jaina faiths in Ymastilaka which 
not only throws light on the religious conflict in the tenth century but 
on the different sects prevalent at the time. The main attacks are directed 
against ^aivism and its different forms, popular Brahmanism, Vedic sacrifices, 
the Buddhists and the 3ijlvakas. 

SAIVISM — DAK§INA MSRQA 

The relations between Saivism and Jainism are of paramount 
importance in view of the prolonged conflict of the two religions 
particularly in the Tamil country and the Deccan. The main doctrinal 
points at issue between the two systems have been discussed in previous 
Chapters; and we may here deal with the place of Saivism in the 
religious life of the country in the tenth century and thereabouts. 
Somadeva, as we have seen, speaks of two broad divisions of Saivism, 
the Dak^ifia Mdrga and Vdma Mdrga. The latter mdrga represents 
the grosser form of Saivism or rather Tantricism ; while the former may 
be said to constitute Saivism proper. 

The Saiva system^ recognises three fundamental concepts : Pati, 
Pa^u and Pa^a. Pati is Siva himself, the lord of the Pa^us or creatures 
who are bound by the Pasas or fetters. These are five or rather four: 
Mala (nescience or mental darkness )j^ Karma, Maya and the world produced 
by it, and the obscuring power of Siva.^ The latter has the power both 
to bind and release, but release cannot be had without undergoing the 
consequences of one’s Karma, Siva, accordingly, creates the world to 
enable the ci:eaturcs to serve out the full term of their Karma, Ever 
merciful, he assumes the r61e of a preceptor (e«6w*ya), and accords initiation 

preliminary to final release, to those who have destroyed their 

1 ^ RHU ^ spRt • ll’ quoted in comm, on 

TaltvaprakaSa 1. 5. ‘if^SSra a I qqlqpSW aRq*!*’ II 

quoted from ICirat»a> Ibid* 1, 17, 
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Karma.^ Emancipation consists in union with or absorption in Siva 
(.S'ivasamdtiatd, sdyujya)*. 

" The Dak?ina Marga, as interpreted by Somadeva, seems to 

represent a sort of monistic system under the influence of VedSntio ideas. 
Siva is regarded as the sole ultimate reality, but the system postulates 
also thirty-six Tattvas or Principles which ’ast till the dissolution of the 
creation.® They are Siva, Sakti, Sadasiva (the volitional aspect of Siva), 
i^vara ( the active aspect of Siva ) and Suddha-vidya ( the omniscient aspect 
of Siva); Maya, Kala, Niyati (the law regulating the nature of things), 
Kala (the urge to activity in creatures), Vidyii (intuition), Baga (desire 
including the higher impulse ) and Puru§a ; and Prakrti , Buddhi, Ahaihk5ra, 
Manas, the ten Indriyas, the five Tanmatras and the five elements. It is 
important to note that Maya is the constituent material which ^iva stirs 
into action with his Saktis in order to create the universe.* The universe 
is accordingly compared to a magic show,® and Siva is spoken of as identical 
with Maya and its product, the universe.® In the ultimate resort ^iva is 
declared to be the sole Reality and the Supreme Principle, in which is 
reflected the universe composed of the thirty-six Principles, just as a town 
or a village is reflected in a large mirror.® Siva is the supreme, deathless 
Absolute ( Brahma ) , the one and the true, subject to no change or modifi- 
cation, self-luminous and* beyond the range of mind and speech. He is 
accompanied by Maya, and Mg.ya is at Ihe root of the creation; it is the 
indestructible germ of the universe, and inspired by Siva.® The principle 

1 Taitvaprakaia 1. 15; 6. 2. 

2 Ibid. 2, 16, 

3 ii TattmprakeOa 

6. 3. In 6. 7 it is stated that Furn^a and ^iva continue to exist after tfie 

dissolution of the Tattvas, and creation starts again, 

4 I ili NPrf h erwlgapt ^ 

lidnaiivagurudevapaddhati ( Krigdpdda)L 87, 88. Cf. TaitvapraMk^ S» 9* 

B fw l sigjpsffir sintl » innaiivugwrudtva- 

paddhati (Kriyapada), p. 15. 

6 The comm, on Tattvaprakaia 1. 18 says: «l^nTOr3n I 

fnr: ?r tesf U ^ stir: ^ I ftsRRI 

URRR: It 

7 St# ^ I Tailvaprakaia 2. 13. 

l wfir ^ ^ ll Quoted from a in 

drlkumAta's comm, on TattvaprakSAa 1. 18. 

^ jRi i nrito# ?ra; nij: 

ftnfrq# Jpftftoi: II Quoted from in comm, on TattvaprakSia 2. 5. Also 

‘NPTRTt# ftwrURi*!? quoted from Rnnjq in li&m^va {Kriy&pida), chap. 2. 
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of Advaita is, on the whole, consistently maintained; and when Siva is 
described as appearing in the form of MayS and its product, the universe,, 
it is to be understood that the transformation is apparent and not real. 
The ^aiva system recognises vivarta and not parinmm.^ 

The ^aiva doctrines corresponding to the Dahina marga mentioned 
by Somadeva are formulated in Bhoja’s Tattvapraka^a and the Uanaivoaguru- 
devapaddhati, an encyclopedic treatise, which quotes Bhoja’s work, Jayanta’s 
Nydyamaujarl and numerous other Saiva works and autliors, and may 
be assigned to the latter half of the eleventh century or thereabouts. It 
is noteworthy that the kind of Saivism represented in the latter compilation 
is of the ritualistic and mystic type, due importance being given to 
Mantradiikm and Knyacw'yd or ritual. The history of medieval Saivism 
is yet to be written, but it is this form of Saivism that seems to have 
been prevalent in Somadeva’*; time. The quotations and references in the 
isaiia^ivagurudevapaddhati show that there was a vast amount of ^aiva 
religious literature extant in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The 
Svdyarhhhuva Tantra quoted in the Paddhati enumerates twentyeight 
Tantras or 5gamas which expound the doctrines of the Saiva system, 
there oeing two groups of ten and eighteen. The first group consists of 
Kdmika, Yogaja, Acintya, Kdrarnty Ajitcty Dipta, ^ksma, Saharsa, Am^umat,) 
and Suprahhedaka, collectively known as the S'ivahheda Tantras. The 
second group of Sgamas or Tantras includes Vijaya, NiMvdsa, Prod^ta, 
Pdrameivara, Agneya, Mukhahimha, Svdyambhuva, Raurava, Mdknfa, Kirana, 
Lambita, CandrajMna, Virabhadra, Siddha, Sdntdnika, S'arvodgita, Vimaia 
and Vdtula, collectively known as the Budrabheda Tantras. A further 
quotation from the Svdyambhuva mentions a four-fold division of the ^aiva 
scriptures into l^aiva Tantra, Pd^upata, Vd{Ld} kvda and Somatantra :* and 
it is stated that Siva delivers the pure among the creatures from misery 
by means of these four varieties of Tantras with the help of proper ritual 
knowledge and Yoga®. The element of Yoga was important in the ^aiva 
system, and involved intense faith in and devotion to ^iva, in other words, 
bhaktiyoga, which was no doubt the mainspring of popular Saivism. The 
emotional appeal of bhakti is illustrated in the fervent hymn to Siva 

1 ^rikumftrR ( op. oit. ) sayg ^ 

2 The ^aiva Tantra represents the ^aira system proper. The Ffi^upata and 

if this is the correct reading, may be regarded as variations of the P&snpata 
system. Somatantra seema to be same as Somasiddhanta or the K&p&lika system. 

3 i 
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composed by the Cedi king Yuvarajadeva II, which is preserved for U8 
in the Bilhari inscription of the rulers of Cedi/ 

The Saiva system proclaimed the paramount character of the Bharma 
propounded by Siva. There was a notable revival of NySya-Vai^e^iha 
studies in the ninth and tenth centuries,^ and the Vaise^ika system laid 
great stress on the cultivation of Dharma. The idea appealed to the 
Saiva teachers who admitted the necessity of Dharma for the attainment 
of salvation, but contended that the Saiva creed, and not the various 
other Dharmas propounded by the different scriptures, constituted the 
paramount Dharma. The Isanasivayurudevctpaddhati ^Knydpdda, 1. 4ff. ) 
quotes the first of the Vaisesika stitras and says : 

aT«neV i H 

ufftvrr: i »r ii 

ftgl[sn*r«T«T5!i i ^ frt*n ii 

SAIVA MAIT'HAS AND TEACHERS 

The Saiva system was expounded and taught in the Moifihas or 
monasteries many of which were in existence in central and western India in 
the tenth century or thereabouts. The Karhad plates of Kr§na III issued in 
959 A. D. record the grant of a village to a teacher named Gagana^iva, described 
as a great ascetic proficient in all the S'ivasiddhdntas. He was the pupil of 
the Scarya Isanasiva, the head of the Valkalesvara Matha in Karahata 
( modern Karhad in the Satara district ) ;® and the purpose of the grant was 
the maintenance of the ascetics who lived at the place. It may be assumed 
that the Valkalesvara Matha was large and important enough to have 
attracted the notice of the Rastrakuta emperor. 

A teacher named Gaganasivacarya, described as an ornament to 
the spiritual lineage of the sage Durvasas, is mentioned in a Kanarese 
inscription issued by Dattalpendra hirimara, a king of the iSlupa family 
which ruled for many centuries in the Tujuva country corresponding to 
the modern district of South Kanara and part of North Kanara. The subject 
of the record is the grant of a plot of land in Karkala in favour of the Matha 

Verse 74. 

I 1 1 V erse 76. Y ttvarajodeva 

II reigned about the last quarter of the tenth century a. n* 

2 See Chapters Vlll and IX. 
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to which Gaganaiiiva belonged.* If the Gaganasiva mentioned in the 
inscription, which is not dated, is the same as the teacher named in the 
Karhad grant of Kr§i>a III, it may be presumed that the Valkale^vara 
Matha had a branch in South Kanara, of which Gaganasiva was the head. 
It is noteworthy that Gaganasiva is called in the Karhad grant not the 
abbot of ValkaleSvara, but a disciple of the abbot iSAnasiva. It is possible 
that the latter was the head of the mat ha in Karahata and the former of the 
branch in Tuluva. It may be added that the 5lupa kings were Saivas, and 
^aivism was the predominant religion in Tuluva from about the seventh to 
the thirteenth century, when the Vai^ijava movement initiated by 
Snandatirtha came to the fore.* 

A few years after the Karhad grant of Krspa III we find an ascetic 
named PrabodhaSiva founding a Saiva Matha in central India, at Chandrehe 
in Rewa State, then within the dominions of the Cedi kings of Tripuri. The 
relevant inscription is dated in the Kalacuri year 724 corresponding to 972 
A. D., and engraved on slabs built into a wall of the monastery, the 
remains of which still exist at Chandrehe.® The edifice is of considerable 
size and partly two-storeyed, but the upper storey has for the most part 
collapsed. Still it is ‘ a very favourable specimen of Hindu civil or domestic 
architecture’ with spacious rooms and smaller chambers. 

Two other Saiva monasteries built during the rule of the Cedi kings, 
those of Vaidyanatha and Nauhalesvara or Nohalesvara, are earlier than the 
one at Chandrehe. According to the Bilhari inscription of the rulers of 
Cedi,* the Vaidyanatha-matha was presented to a teacher named Hrdayasiva 
by Laki^manaraja who ruled about the middle of the tenth century, being the 
son and successor of Yuvarajadeva I, who has been assigned to the first 
half of the same century. The Nauhalcivara Matha was also accepted by 
Hrdayasiva, but made over by him to his disciple Aghora^iva (vv. 57-8). 
As noted towards the end of the inscription, the prasmti seems to have 
been put up at the Nohalesvara Matha by Aghorailiva ; and the monastery 
no doubt existed at Bilhari, in the Jubbalpore district, where the inscription 
is said to have been found. The Matha derived its name from Nohala, 
the queen of Yuvarajadeva I, and was obviously attached to the biva temple 
caused to be built by her, as stated in the inscription (v. 40). 

1 Saletore : Ancient Karnataka, Vol. I, p. 388. 

3 Saletore ( op. oil. ), Chapter V. 

3 See B. D Banerji: The Haihayac of Tripuri and their monumente. 

4 /»rf. Vol. I, p. 361. 
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The Bilhari inscription of Prabodha^iva at Chandrehe and another 
record of his discovered at Gurgi/ in Rewa State, throw light on an 
influential order of Saiva monks known as the Mattamaytira family, who 
propagated the faith in many parts of western and central India from about 
the ninth to the eleventh century. Prabodhasiva who founded the Chandrehe 
monastery was a disciple of Pra^antasiva. The latter built a hermitage 
(d^rama, siddhasthdm), on the banks of the Sona river at the foot of the 
Bhramara mountain, and a retreat for the practice of austerities (tapahsthdna) 
on the Ganges, which was held in high esteem by the people of Benares 
who were devout worshippers of Siva. Prasantasiva is called the ornament 
of the Mattamayura family in the Guvgi inscription, and was the disciple of 
Prabhavai^iva. The latter was induced to settle in the Cedi country by 
Yuvarajadeva I and was presented with a Matha built at an enormous cost 
{ananta-dhanopratiAthani). Similarly, Laksmanaraja, who gave the Vaidya- 
natha monastery to Hrdayasiva, is described as having brought the sage 
‘by manifesting his devotion to him by means of presents sent through 
honest messengers.’ The servie^s of the Mattamayura monks appear to 
have been freely requisitioned by the Cedi kings, who placed rich maxims 
at their disposal for the propagation of the Saiva faith. 

Prabhfivai^iva w'as the disciple of Sikhuf^iva or Cudufliva, who, 
according to the Chandrehe inscription, was the disciple of Purandara 
of the holy Mattamayura family, ‘ the preceptor of kings ’. The latter may 
be said to have initiated the activities of the Mattamayura organisation; 
and to judge from the succession of teachers and disciples, he must have 
lived not later than the end of the ninth century. An inscription found at 
Ranod or Narod in Gwalior State, about half-way between Jhansi and 
Guna, and assigned on palaeographic grounds to the end of the tenth or the 
beginning of the eleventh century, gives some information about this 
distinguished teacher.* A king named Avantivarman, who visited Purandara 
at Upendrapura (U^dor), and was initiated by him in the Saiva faith, persuaded 
the sage to migrate to his kingdom ; and there sn the city of Mattamayura, 
Purandara founded a Matha and another establishment at Ra^ipadra, 
identified with Ranod. Ranipadra seems to have been a religious centre as it is 
called a tapovana, also a Yatydsrama in the Ranod inscription ( vv. 15, 17 59,). 
There still exists an old building at Ranod, with an open cloister in front 
of it with rooms at each end, which most probably served the purpose of 

1 The inscriptions of PrabodhaiiTa are edited and translated in Baner ji ( op, cit. ), 

App. C. 

2 £p. Ind, Vol. I, p. 351 ff. 
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a Matha or residence for monks. It is noteworthy that there are two 
tanks close to each other outside the courtyard; fmd one of them might 
be the tank elaborately described in the Ranod inscription, and said to 
have been excavated by a teacher named Vyoma^iva. The latter seems 
to have lived about the middle of the tenth century, as there is a succession 
of three teachers between him and Purandara: Kavacasiva, Sada^iva and 
Hrdaye^a. Of them Sadasiva is said to have practised austerities at 
llapipadra (v. 17). The town and the Matha seem to have fallen on evil 
days at n later date ; and it was Vyomai^iva who restored the town to its 
former prosperity, repaired and improved the dilapidated monastery, installed 
images of Saiva divinities, and founded the tank with temples and gardens 
attached to it (vv. 29, 3o, 4.3, 44). 

Madhumati, in Mulava, was anothei" important Saiva religious 
centre in the tenth century. In the Gurgi inscription of Prabodhaj^iva, 
Madhumati is described as the abode of the Saiddhantikas oi- Saivas ; and 
it was in fact one of the centres of the Mattamayuru monks. Cudasiva or 
toikhaf^iva, who was, as already mentioned, a disciple af Purandara, is 
called Madhumatl-pati, ‘Lord of Madhumati’, in the Chandrehe inscription. 
Hrdaya,4iva, who accepted monasteries from Laksmanaraja, and one of whose 
predecessors is stated to be Mattamayuranatha in the Bilhari inscription,^ 
is described therein as having enhanced the reputation of the Mddhumateya- 
vaihia or the family of the Madhumati monks (v. 55), All this shows that 
the monks of Madhumati represent a younger branch of the Mattamayura 
line of ^aiva teachers. 

The Ranod inscription gives the names of the predecessors of 
Purandara, the founder of the Mattamayura lineage. They are Kadamba- 
guhadhivasin ‘Resident of Kadambaguha ’ ; after him Sahkliamathikadhipati 
‘ Master of Sahkhamathika ’ ; then Terambipala ‘ Protector of Terambi ' ; and 
lastly, Amardakatirthanatha ‘Lord of Amardakatirtha’. Terambi has been 
identified with Terahi, five miles to the south-east of Ranod, and 
Kadambaguha with Kadwaia or Kadwaha, about six miles south of Terahi, 
and where there are even now some old temples and the ruins of many others. 
Kadambaguha seems to have been an early centre of Saivism where lived 
a long line of saints ( Siddhasantati ), according to the Bilhari inscription. 
The sage Rudra^ambhu was their revered leader and his disciple was 
Mattamayuranatha ‘The lord of Mattamayura’, who brought spiritual 
enlightenment to king Avantivarman.* This is a clear reference to Purandara, 

1 The spiritual pedigree is given as Rudrasambhu-Mattamayuranatha-Dharma^ambhu-. 

Sadafiva-Madhamateja-Cud&sivv-HrdayaSiva-Agboraliva, 

2 Verse 49. See Kielborn’s re-interpretation of the verse in Up, Jnd,, V<rf. I, p. 353, 
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but in the Ranod inscription his immediate predecessor is said to be 
Smardakatirthanatha. 

The town of Mattamayura made so famous by the distinguished line 
of ascetics named after it has not been identified; but, as suggested by 
Kielhorn, it must have been somewhere in Central India. As already 
mentioned, most of the Mathas of the Mattamayura sect were established in 
various parts of Central India, in the regions corresponding to Malwa, Gwalior 
State, Central Provinces and Rowa State. But the Mattamayura monks 
appear to have gone further afield, and established a branch in Southern 
Konkan, as shown by the Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja, dated in ^aka 930 => 
1008 A. D.^ Rattji was a prince of tin' Silahilra family of Southern Konkan, a 
feudatory of the Calukyan king Satya^raya, the successor of Taila II. 
The inscription records the grant of certain villages to a learned teacher 
named Atreya for . the upkeep of the shrine of Avvesvara, for providing 
food and raiment to the resident ascetics and for the benefit of pupils 
( Chatra ) , learned men and guests. There was obviously a Matha attached to 
the shrine. Now, the donee Atreya was a disciide of an ascetic named 
Ambhojasambhu who belonged to the Karkaroni branch of the Mattamayura 
family; and it is also stated that the yield of the villages granted was for the 
use of the learned Brahmacarins and Acaryas of the said branch of the 
Mattamayura line of ascetics.^ 

Another important Matha of the tenth century was the Golaki 
Matha in the Cedi country, but it does not appear to have been connected 
with the Mattamayura line. Golaki or Golagi is said to be a contraction 
of Golagiri, and the Matha seems to have been in the neighbourhood of 
Tripurl, the Cedi capital (modern Tewar within six miles of Jubbalpur). 
According to the Malakapuram pillar inscription of the Kakatiya c^ueen 
Rudra Mah^evi, dated 1261 a. d,, the Matha was founded by a Saiva 
teacher named Sadbhava Sambhu who was patronized by Yuvarajadeva I 
of Tripurl, who, as mentioned above, ruled in the first half of the tenth 
century a. d.® The inscription mentioned above speaks of another teacher 
of the same line, named Soma Sambhu, who composed a work called 
Soma^ambhupaddhati, and had thousands of disciples, but his exact date 
cannot be determined, as it is not known how many generations separated 
him from the founder of the Matha. We are inclined to identify him with 

1 Up. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 292 ff. 

2 ‘AfaUamayUraHvaya-Korkaroifi-.Samtaii ’ ; 'MattamayufunDayantargaUH'‘Kflfl^9K<i- 

santSna,’ 

3 Cf. Mifftsbi: Yuvarajttdeva I of Tripurl ia ABOBI, Vol. XI, p. 362. 
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the Soma Smbhu quoted several times in the hiina^ivcigurudevapaddhati 
(Kriydpdda), specially as the verses cited from him deal with ritual; 
and the Soma^amhhupaddhati, to judge from the title, must have been a 
work on ritual. If our identification of the two authors is correct, Soma 
Sambhu may be assigned to the latter half of the tenth or the first half 
of the eleventh century. It may be added that the succession of teachers 
at the Golaki Matha seems to have continued unbroken till 1 261 a. d. , the 
date of the Malakapuram ^ pillar inscription, which records the grant of 
a village to a celebrated Saiva teacher named Vidvesvara Sambhu. The 
ramifications of the great Matha have, as a matter of fact, been traced, 
beyond the thirteenth century and the geographical limits of Tripurl, 
to the Tamil and Telugu lands.* 

A very old Saiva establishment, much earlier than the tenth 
century, and associated with the Pailupata sect, appeal’s to have existed 
at Kiiyavarohana, also called Kurohana and Kfiravana, identified with 
Karvan in Dabhoi tdluku in Baroda State. The place is known also as 
Kayavatarapa or Kayuvatfira. Kaundinya states in the introduction to 
his Bhdsya on the PiUupatasulras that the Lord, assuming the form (kdya) 
of a Brahmana, became incarnate at Kayavatarana, went on foot to Ujjain, 
and taught his doctrine to Bliagavat Kusika. The reference here is to 
the tradition that the Pa.4upata doctrine was revealed by Nakuli^a or 
Lakuli^a, the last of the the twenty-eight incarnations of Siva. 

The various incarnations of Siva are mentioned in Vdyupurdna 
(chap. 23), Lingapurdna (chap. 24), S'ivapurdnct ( Vdyavlya-samhitd II, chap. 
10) and in Kurmapurana in the last chapter of the first part. The Avataras 
begin with Sveta and end with Lakulin ; and they are called Yogdodryas in the 
S'ivapurdna, The Vdyu and Linga-purdnas, which give the more detailed 
account, mention Kayarohapa or Kayavatara as the place where Lakulin 
manifested himself, along with such famous sites as the Kalafijara mountain 
and the Prabhasa Tirtha where certain other Avataras of Siva are said 
to have revealed themselves. The Lingapurdna makes in this connection 
particular mention of Pai^upata Vrata, and declares its superiority to Samkhya 
or the Paftcaratra discipline. Karohana is glorified also in the Kdravana- 
mdhdtmya, a work of unknown date, which declares it to be a Tirtha as 
sacred as Benares and Prayaga; and tells us that Lakulin here merged 

1 For the Golaki Matha see Salelore.* Ancient Eari^ataka, Vol. I, p, 362 ff. In a record 
found in the Madras Presidency, the Kalacuri king, Yuvarijadeva is stated to have 
donated three lakhs of villages to Sadbhava Sambhu, ihe head of the Golaki Matha. 
See Amodd Platet of the Haihdya king Prthvxdeva in JEp, Ind. Vol. XIX, p. 76 £E. 
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himself in the Brahme^vara Lihga.* The characteristic emblems of Lakulioi 
a staff in the left hand and a citron in the right, are mentioned in this 
work.* 

An interesting link between Karvan and the ancient founder of the 
PSsupata system is provided by two lingas with the figure of Lakulin 
sculptured in front : one of them is in the temple of Nakle^var, and the 
other in that of Rajraje^var, both at Karvan.* Lingas with one or four 
faces of Siva carved against the lihga pillar are quite common, and were 
installed in temples dedicated to Siva. It appears, however, that lingas 
with the figure of Lakulin carved on them were also installed, evidently by 
members of the Pa^upata sect. 

The Puranic texts mentioned above assign four disciples to each 
of the twenty-eight Avataras of Siva. Those of Lakulin are stated to be 
Kulika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurusya. Important light on the date of 
Lakulin and Kusika is thrown by the Mathura Pillar Inscription of 
Candragupta II dated in Gupta era 61 = 380-81 A. D.'' The inscription 
records the installation of two lingas called Kapilosvara and Upamite^vara 
by a Saiva teacher named Uditacarya whose pedigree is given. He is 
described as fourth in succession from Bhagavat Parasara and tenth from 
Bhagavat Kusika. Upamita and Kapila are two other teachers mentioned 
in the record. Bhagavat Kusika Is no doubt the same as the first disciple 
of Lakulin mentioned in Kaundinya’s Bhdsya on the PCissupatasutras and 
the Puranic texts. If Uditacarya (880-81 a. n. ) is tenth in succession 
from Kusika, the pupil of Lakulin, and we allot a certain number of years 
to each succeeding teacher, Lakulin and Kusika cannot possibly be later 
than the second century a. d. The Pasupata centre at Karvan was thus 
established sometime in the second century a. d. , and Uditacarya’s inscription 
shows that Palupata teachers carried on their activities at Mathura in 
the fourth century a. d. The epigraph tells us that Uditacarya installed 

1 The Kiravav^-mahattnya is printed as an appendix to Oai}akArik& (G. O. S.). 
‘Karvan seems to have suffered great desecration at the hands of the Mna a.1iinii.Tig , 
All round the village, chiefly under pipal trees, images and pieces of sculpture and 
large lihgaa lie scattered. To the north and east of the village on the banks of a 
large built pond called Ka^ikunda arc numerous sculptures and lingat. ' Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 83. 

- 1 Nstfeil *nrt^ m nrt: II 

3 See D. B. Bhandarkar : Jfatkura PUlar Inteription of Candragupta 11 in JBpiyrdp* 
hia Indioa, Yol. XXI. 

i Ibid. 
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the Unffas, Upamiteilvara and KapiJeivara, obviously named after the teaohetd 
Upainita and Kapila, in a place called gurv-dyatanctf which seems to mean a 
‘ Teachers’ shrine where such memorial lingas appear to have been placed for 
worship. It is possible that such shrines belonging to the Pssupata sect 
exiisted at other places besides Mathura. 

Uditacarya, as stated above, traces his descent to Ku^ika, the 
first disciple of Lakulin. Another line of teachers who trace their descent 
to Garga, the second disciple of Lakulin, is mentioned in the Ciutra 
Pra^asti of the reign of Sarangadeva of Gujarat, composed in 1287 a. d. at 
Somanathapattana, or Prabhasa, the famous Saiva Tirtha, in Kathiawar.^ 
It is stated that Siva became incarnate as Bhattaraka Lakulisa, the reputed 
founder of the Pa^upata system, at Karohaiia in the Lata country. He 
had four pupils named Kusika, Gargya, Kauru?a and Maitreya who set 
themselves to practise particular Pa^upata vows. From them originated 
four branches or families of ascetics, and to the line established by Gargya 
{gdrgyagotra) belonged the abbot (sthdnadhipa) Karttikara^i, his disciple 
Valmikii-a^i and the latter’s disciple Tripurantaka. These teachers lived 
in the thirteenth century, but they belonged to an ancient line of Pasupata 
ascetics and were apparently abbots in succession of some Matha in 
Gujarat. 

The tradition recorded above appears to be mentioned also in 
an inscription of the reign of Naravahanu, king of Mewar, the ancient 
Medapata, dated 972 a. d.* The inscription is mutilated, but there are clear 
references to Kayavarohana and Siva witli a lakula (staff) in his hand, 
that is Lakulin or Lakulisa, and Kusika and other sages. The object of 
the inscription seems to be to record the building of a temple of Lakulisa® 
somewhere in Mewar. It is engraved on a slab built into the wall 
of a temple called Natha’s Mandir near Ekalihgaji’s temple, a few miles 
north of Udaipur. It is obvious that temples of Lakulisa existed in the 
tenth century; and an old temple of Lakulisa is found also at Badami, 
as mentioned below. 

The Pasupata, as noted in Chapter IX, was an influential school 
of thought in the tenth century, and Pasupata teachers played an important 
part in the religious life of Mysore in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.* 

1 Ep, Ini; Vol. I, p. 271. 

2 A Collection of Prakrit and Samkrit Ifuoriptiont published by the Shavonagar 

Archaeological Department, p, 70. 

d See below. 
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The influence of Pai^upata teachers and Mathas can also he traced elsewhere 
in the country. Kalhana tells us in Rujataranginl 5. 404 that the king of 
Kashmir Cakravarman (935 a. d. ) constructed a lodge for the Pasupatas 
called the Cakra-matha, which, being half built at the time of his murder, 
was completed afterwards by his widow. Turning to the south, we find 
that, a few years later, an inscription of the thirtysixth year of the reign 
of the Cola king Parantaka I (907-953 a. n. ) records a grant of land for 
the maintenance of certain attendants and offerings in a temple, and for 
feeding the ^ivayogins and the Mahcsvaras on the seven festival days 
beginning with the asterism of Mula.* Here the bivayogins obviously 
refer to the Saivas, and the Mahe^varas ajjpear to he Pasupatas, as Samkara 
in his Bha§ya on the Vedantasutras II. 2, 37 refers to the latter us 
Mahe^varas. 

An inscription of the reign of Kumarapilla of Gujarat, dated 1169 
A. D. , throws interesting light on the career of a distinguished Pai^upata teacher 
named Bhava-Brhaspati alim Gaiiila. The inscription is engraved on a large 
stone in the side wall near the door of the temple of Bhadrakilli at 
Somanathapattana, and tells us that he was a native of Benares and belonged 
to tne Gargeya-vamsa, that is, to the spiritual lineage of Gargya, one of 
the original founders of the Pai^upata sect. Bhava-Brhaspati left Benares 
on a tour of pilgrimage and came to Dhara, and the Puramara kings are 
said to have become his disciples. He practised austerities in Malava and 
Kanauj and efficiently managed Mathas.* Subsequently ho came to 
Gujarat where he cultmitcd the friendship of the reigning king Jayasirhha 
Siddliaraja. The great achievement of Bhava-Brhaspati was the restoration 
of the famous temple of Soraanatha under the patronage of the next king 
Kumarapala, who richly rewarded him for rebuilding the dilapidated 
edifice.® 

A Pasupata Matha, much earlier than the thirteenth century, 
existed on Mount Abu in Kajputana. An inscription, dated Sarhvat 1342 
(1285 A, n. ), which records the genealogy of the Sisodia kings of Chitore, 
tells us that the Matha on the hill-to[) was repaired by Raja Samarasirhha 
who also equipped it with a golden flag-staff' at the request of a ^aiva 
ascetic named Bhavasariikara. The latter was a disciple of Bhavagni, a 
Pasupata ascetic who was formerly the abbot ( sthdnadhim ) of the Matha. 

1 N. K. Sastri : The Colas, Vol. I, i*. 434. 

3 A Collection of Trakrit and Sanskfit Jnscfiptions (op, oit,), p. 186, 
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The establishment was considered very old at the time of the inscription which 
calls it < mddi } 

The active influence of a faith is best illustrated by the temples 
devoted to its cultus ; and of no other faith is this so true as of S'aivism 
during several centuries in India. Some of the most important shrines 
may be casually enumerated here : Somanatha at SomanSthapattana in 
Kathiawar, Acalesvara at Abu, Ekalingaji near Udaipur, Mahakala at 
Ujjain, Nilakanthe^vara at Udayapura near Bhilsa, Orhkare^vara in the 
Nimar Dt. of Central Province, Vi^vanatha etc. at Khajuraho, Virate^vara at 
Sohagpur, Para^urAmesvara etc. at Bhuvane^vara in Orissa, Samgamelvara 
at Badami, ( Kailasa ) Isvara at Ellore, Tarakeivara at Hangal ( Dharwar Dt. ), 
Madhukesvara at Banavasi, Kajasirhhe^vara at Conjeevaram, etc. A study 
of the geographical distribution of these Saiva temples shows the influence 
and popularity of Saivism in vast areas of early medieval India until about 
the 12th century a. d.* 

SAIVISM AND jainism: THE LAST PHASE 

The struggle of the Jaina faith with Virasaivism came in the 
latter half of twelfth century. In the tenth century Jainism still occupied 
a privileged position under the patronage of the ruling dynasties in Mysore 
and the Deccan; and it was about this time that it was in conflict with 
the prevailing Saivism of the age. Sectarian controversy was the order 
of the day ; and Somadeva seems to echo contemporary Jaina theological 
opinion when he denounces Saivism as a strange medley of mutually contra- 
dictory doctrines.® Others, besides him, appear to have entered the lists 
against Saivism. The Malliseija Praiasti tells us that the Jaina teacher 
Vimalacandra challenged the Saivas, Palupatas and Kapalikas as well as 
Bauddhas and Kapilas to argument; while another teacher Hemasena is 
declared to have vanquished Siva himself, like Arjuna (vv. 25, 36)1 The 
Praiiasti was composed in honour of the Jaina saint Malli§ena who died 
by fasting at Sravana-Belgola in 1129 a. d., and these two scholars are 
mentioned in a list of Digambara teachers who preceded Malli§eija.* 
Hemasena is mentioned just before Dayapala and Vadiraja, both of whom 
lived in the first quarter of the eleventh century, and just after Matisagara, 
the guru of Dayapala. Hemasena may possibly be assigned to the end of 
the tenth century. Then, there are six teachers between MatisAgaru and 

1 Ibid., p. 84. 

2 See Appendix III. 

3 See Chapters VIII and X. 

4 /nd., Vol. ni, p. 184. 
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Vimalacandra, who may have lived in the first half of the tenth century, 
and was perhaps a contemporary of Somadeva. 

Similar claims of Saiva teachers triumphing over their Jaina opponents 
are occasionally met with. The Ranod inscription states that a celebrated 
teacher named Vyomasiva silenced among others the Jainas who are 
contemptuously likened to jackals (v. 39). Vyomasiva was a native of 
Central India, and as already mentioned, he may be fissigned to about 
the middle of the tenth century. Another distinguished opponent of Jaina 
teachers was Vadi-Rudraguna of whom we shall speak later. 

One of the points at issue in the Saiva-Jaina controve)‘sy was the 
position of the Arhats as superhuman universal teachers. The Saivas 
contended that the Jaina conception of the Arhat was wholly inadequate; 
if he was an omniscient teaclier, we must ask wlio his teacher was, and if 
he was a saint devoted to austerities, thei’e must be some one to vouchsafe 
the result of his efforts. In either case, it was necessary to postulate a 
superior Being, self-existent and without a beginning, and He was no other 
than Mahe^vara or Siva,. The Saiva contention that Siva was the (jum of 
the Jaina Tirthamkaras is recorded by Somadeva in Yasastilaha-' while 
the claim that He confers on the Arhat, who is conditioned in time, the 
reward of the Latter’s religious austerities is put forward in Is'dmiSwaguru^ 
devapaddhati { Kriyapada 1. 39 ff. )." 

Jainism began to lose ground from about the eleventh century 
following the subversion of the Rastrakuta empire and the Ganga kingdom, 
which were its principal mainstay.- Saivism, on the other hand, continued 
to make fresh conquests under the Calukyas of Kalyani, while the Colas, 
who conquered Mysore early in the eleventh century, were its most ardent 
champions. Interesting light on the prestige and eminence of the Saiva 
teachers of the age is thrown by an inscription of the reign of the Calukya 
king Jayasimha II, dated 1036 a. d., which records certain grants of land 
made to a, Saiva scholar named Vadi-Rudraguna. Lakuli^vara Pandita for 
the repairs of the temple of Pafica Lihga, ^t Balligave, ‘the royal city of 
Banavase 12000’.® Vadi-Rudraguna, described in the inscription as a falling 
star to the Digambara speakers, defeated in argument a number of eminent 


1 

2 


3 


See Chap. VIIT. 




Spigraphia Carnatiea, Yol, Yll. Inscriptions in the Shimoga District. Fart I 
(No. 126). 
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Jaina teachers including the famous scholar and poet Vadiraja. The Paflca 
Lihga teini>le was an important educational centre of the Kalamukha order 
of Saiva ascetics, being called ‘the Kalamukhi Brahmacari-stluina of Balli- 
gave’; and the grants in question were made not only for the upkeep of the 
temple and the worship of the god but for the provision of food and clothing 
for the students and ascetics. The Kedara, Matha of Ballisave was even a 
more important Saiva religious and educational institution. An inscription 
of the reign of Bijjala, dated 1162 a. d., gives a remarkable picture of the 
great establishment, called in the record ‘Ko(Hya Mai ha, the place of the 
Southern Kedara,’, Avhile the deity w6rshipped in the temple is referred to 
as *Dak,?ina Kedaresvara of the Kodiya Matha’.* The Matha was not only 
a place of worship but a great centre of learning and a. well-oi-ganised chari- 
table institution for the destitute and the sick. It is described in the 
inscription as “ the place appointed for the performance of the rites of 
devotee Brahmacari-Sivamunis ; the place for the recital of the ibur Vedas 
with their Ahgas; the place for eommenta)‘ies on the Kaumara, Paninlya, 
Sakatayana, ^abdanu.4asa,na and other grammars ; the place for commentaries 
on the Nyaya, Vaisesika, Mimarhsa, Samkhya, Bauddha and (other systems); 
the place for commentaries on the Lakula-siddhanta, the Pataujala and 
other \ oga-^astras ; the place for the eighteen Puranas, the Dharma-^astra, 
all poems, dramas, comedies and every branch of learning; the place where 
food is freely distributed to the poor, the destitute, the lame, the blind, the 

deaf ; the place for the treatment of the diseases of 

destitute sick persons; a place of security from fear for all living things”, 
‘The Southern Kedara’ is described also as “the means of the absolution 

of sin, the very presence of Siva manifested to all the citizens ” A 

celebrated Saiva teacher Vamasakti Pandita, designated as Rajaguru, was 
the head of the Matha at the time; and Bijjala, washing the feet of the 
guru, made various grants of lands “for the decoration of the god Dak^ina 
Kedaresvara, for gifts of food to the ascetics, lor gifts of learning, for repairs 

of the temple ”. On the same occasion he made grants to two 

other Siva temples, those of Somanatha and BrahmeSvara at Abbalur.* 
Bijjala may have had Jaiua leanings, but there is no doubt that he was 
a patron of Saivism, It is hardly necessary to point out that it was during 
his reign that the aggressive Virasaiva cult came into prominence and 
imposed serious handicaps on the further progress of the Jaina faith in 
South-Western India. Virasaivism weaned away the commercial classes 

1 Ibid., Inscription No. 102. Baliigave [or Bajligame is [iu the Sbimoga District of 
Mysore State. 

2 Ablur in Dbarwar Disiriot, 
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who were the chief supporters of Jainism ; and whole elans, like the Cahgalvas 
were converted from Jainism to the Viraiaiva faith.^ The influence of the 
new sect is illustrated by the fact that an important Jaina centre like 
Bankapur, in the Dharwar district, which had five religious colleges of the 
Jainas in 1055 A. d., came to have a Hindu population, the greater part 
of whom were Lingayats.’ It is also said that Lingayats appropriated a 
large number of Jaina temples in the Kanareso districts and installed 
in them the lihga as the object of worship.® Prior to this, Jaina temples 
appear to have suflered considerable damage during the Cola invasions of 
the Calukyan dominions in the eleventh century. The ‘base Cola’ (Raja- 

dhiraja I who was killed in the battle of Kopparn in 1054 a. d. ) is said to 

have burned down many temples and defiled and damaged Jaina sanctuaries 
in the Belvola province during the reign of Soinesvava I. The damage 
seems to have been repaired to some extent hy Lakshma, the governor of 

Belvola, who, in 1071 a. d., restored the Jaina temple at Annigeri, in 

the Dharwar district, which had been burned down by the Cola invader.* 

Among the Saiva sects the Pusupatas appear to have been very 
influential in the Mysore country in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The name of Lakullsa, the founder of the system, occurs very often in the 
Mysore inscriptions, and the creed is referred to as the Ijilkulagama, 
Lakulamnaya and Lakula-samaya. An inscription of 943 a. d. says that 
Lakulisa, fearing lest his name and works of merit should be forgotten, 
became incarnate as the munivudtha, Chilluka. As mentioned above, a grant 
was made in 1036 a. d. in favour of Vadi-Rudraguna, styled as Lakulisvara 
Pandita. An inscription of about 1078 and two others of 1094 a,nd 1103 
mention respectively Valmiki-muni, Srikantha-pandita and his son Some- 
^yar^i-pandita, all of them distinguished exponents of the Lakula creed. 

1 Rice; Coorg luscriiHions, Vol. I, p. 13. 1914, The Cangalvas ruled in West Mysore 
and Coorg. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXTI, p. 653. 

3 Cousens ( op. cit. ). 

4 See Two Inscriptions from Gawarwad and Annigeri, Ep. Ind., vol. XV, p, 337 £E. 
AlsoSastri: The Colas, Vol, I, p. 311. Belvola is an old Kanarese word meaning a 
field of standing corn. The name was given to the fertile district near the centre of 
which are Dambal, Gadag and Lakkundi, in the Dharwar district. Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. XXII, pp. 392, 718. There still exist a number of old Jaina 
temples in this area, at Aminbhftvi (near Dharwar town), Annigeri (between 
Dharwar and Gadag), Chabbi (about eight miles south of Hubli), Lakkundi (about 
seven miles south-east of Qadag), Mulgund (about twelve miles south-west of 
Gadag ), and Soratur ( about ten miles south of Gadag ). Bombay Gazetteer ( op. cit. ), 
chap. XIV. 
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The latter is said to have caused the Lakula-siddhanta to blossom. 
Further, two inscriptions of 1168 and 1179 compare the rdjaguru Vama^akti 
with Lakulisvara or Nakulisvara. Another record mentions a succession 
of gums of the Agastyesvara Matha at Sriparvata, all whose names end in 
sahti. The Lakula or Pasupata system is generally mentioned in the Mysore 
inscriptions in connection with the Kalamukha sect;’ and there is no 
doubt that the Pa^upatas were known as Kalamukhas in the Kannada 
country. The technical expression Kdlam Karcci (laving the feet) used 
in Kannada inscriptions on the occasion of making a gift to the teachers 
of this sect is an indication of the high respect shown to them’. These 
Kalamukha Paf5upatas were not certainly identical with the Kalamukhas 
mentioned by Yamuna Muni and Rfiinanuja in their enumeration of Saiva 
sects, as the latter were no better than Kapfilikas. 

The mantle of the Pa^upatas appears to have fallen on the 
Vira^aivas to a very great extent in the Kannada country. Many of 
the great Kalamukha Mathas seem to have been transformed into Virai^aiva 
Mathas." The Kalamukha Matha at Puvalli, the modern Huli in the 
Belgaum District of Bombay Province, which had many branches and a 
succession of influential abbots, as recorded in a number of inscriptions, 
is now a Virasaiva Matha, and provides a striking illustration of the 
process of transformation®. 

Vira^aivism represented a mass movement, and was a more serious 
rival of Jainism. It was also a movement of social reform, and at variance 
with orthodox Hinduism in several respects. The rapid expansion of this 
powerful, hostile sect had an adverse effect on the subsequent history 
of Jainism in the South. Virasaivism gathered momentum under the 
inspiring leadership of Basava, the minister of Bijjala (1162-67 a, d.) 
who had taken possession of the Calukyan throne. Kalyapa ( now in Bidar 
District, Hyderabad State), the capital of the later Calukyas, became 
the centre of direction of the new religious movement. The devotional 
literature of the Virasaivas known as the Vacanaf^astras composed in 
Kanarese prose goes back to the eleventh century a. d. , about a century 
earlier than the age of Basava; but the literary and religious movement 
reached its climax about the middle of the twelfth century during the 

1 See Rice; Mysore anti Goorg from the Inscriptions^ p, 205. Also Bhandarkar: 
Vaip^avism, i^aivism and minor religious systems, p. 171. Poona ed. In an 
inscription of 1177 a. d., for example, certain ascetics are called upholders of the 
Lakulagama-samaya and adherents of the Kal&makhos. 

2 Nandimath : A Handbook of VirfcAvism, p. 9, 

3 Nandimath (op. cit.), p. 10, 
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period of the activities of Basava and his contemporaries. Jedara Dasimayya, 
one of the early Vacana writers, is believed to have been a contemporary 
of the Calnkya king Jayasiriiha I whose reign covers the greater portion 
of the first half of the eleventh century a. d. The principal writers and 
leaders of the movement, however, belong to the latter half of the next 
century. Among the contemporaries of Basava may be mentioned Ekantada 
Ramayya, a vigorous propagandist who is said to have destroyed Jaina 
temples; Prabhudeva who was the head of the Virakta-matha at Kalyana, the 
pontifical seat known as Sunya-sitiihasana ‘The throne of the void 
Cennabasava who seems to have led the movement after Basava; Siddharama 
who is known as Sivayogin, and several others. 

The doctrines and social practices of the Viraiaivas are beyond 
the scope of our discussion. It may, however, be noted that the apostles 
of Virasaivism laid great stress on intense devotion (bhakti) to Siva^ 
and owed a good deal to the teachings of the great Saiva saints of the 
Tamil land. ‘Indeed the Virasaiva saints claimed the Tatnilians as their 
own; and the Kannada Viras'ai.a literature teems with accounts of the 
Tamil Saiva saints.’ More important for us is the fact that Virasaivism 
‘spread like wild fire over a considerable portion of the Deccan and 
southern India.’ It enjoyed extensive patronage and privileges under 
the Vijayanagara kings. It was the religion of the Keladi or Ikkeri 
chiefs who ruled a considerable portion of the Vijayanagara empire. The 
ancestors of the present rulers of Mysore were Lingayats till the 18th 
century.^ Of all the rivals of Jainism Virasaivism seems to have been 
the most potent, and still continues to play an important r61e in the 
social and religious life of South-western India. 

Apart from the rise of Virasaivism, the loss of royal patronage 
following the overthrow of the Ra§trakutas and the Gahgas placed Jainism 
at a disadvantage in its encounter with rival creeds. The reorganisation 
of Vai?i3iavism by Ramanuja and the conversion of the Hoysala king 
Bittideva ( Vispuvardhana ) by the latter at the end of the eleventh century 
was another blow to the prospects of Jainism in the south. Most of the 
Jaina centres in Karpataka ( Paudanapura, Hanasoge, Humcca, Balligame 
etc.) ceased to be strongholds of Jainism, and “in the centres which fell 
into the hands of the non-Jainas, only mutilated Jaina images and broken 
slabs bear silent testimony to the once prosperous condition of Jainism 
in the country”.* It has been said of BaUigame that, like many a great 

1 For a brief but authoritative aooouat of Virasaivism see Dr, Nandimath’s book 
cited above. 

3 Saletore; Mediev^ Jainiem, p. 181. 
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Jaina centre, it today possesses no traces of Jaina worship except 
broken Jaina images.^ Still when we speak of the decline of Jainism 
in Karnataka we should think in terms of a setback rather than any 
progressive decay or deterioration. It has been rightly pointed out that 
Jainism did its best work iu the best days of the Rastrakutas in the Southern 
Maharatta country and Mysore. “ These are the portions of South India that 
happen to be great Jaina centres even now, and in that region Jainism 

flourished even in the age of the great Colas Jainism continued 

to flourish under the Calukyas and under the Hoysalas at a later time and 
even in the age of Vijayanagar.”" It has indeed been said of the Hoysalas 
that, though they were Jainas first, and later changed over to Vai^navism, 
they still built temples dedicated to Tirthahkaras, Siva and Vi§iiu, and 
wore patrons of all sects alike.® 

Any talk about the conflict of Saivism and Jainism during the 
period under consideration might be misleading if we failed to point out 
that the two faiths existed side by side, generally speaking, in an atmosphere 
of toleration and amity in various parts of the country. This is proved 
by the existence of imposing Jaina temples in such important centres 
of Saiva worship as Khajuraho in Bundelkhand or Un in southern Indore. 
At Khajuraho where the temples were mostly built during the reigns 
of Yasovarman and Dhanga (c. 930-1000 a. n. ), we have the large and 
flne temple of Jinanatha, which has an inscription of 954 A. n., and was 
built in the beginning of Dhanga’s reign. The (ihantai Jaina temple, 
so called from the bells carved on the pillars, has been partially rebuilt 
from older materials. The original temple is believed to have been erected 
in the tenth century a. d.* 

1 Raletore: i]fedieval Jahiism^ p. 204. 

2 Aiyangar: Soma coiUrihutiuns of South India to Indian (Jultv>re^ p. 291. 

3 Mysofi' Archarolofjical Rrporl for 1924, p. 7. 

4 Viucf^nt Smith (op. oit. ) in lA^ 1908, P. 133. There are sevoral other Jaina temples 
at Khajuraho. No. 26 in Cunningham's list is an ancient temple ‘restored with 
plaster and old stones and called Setnd.th, which is most probably the original 
name, as the principal statue enshrined is a colossal standing figure of Adinathoi 
14 feet in height with the title of Setnath. ‘On the pedestal of this status 
Cunningham found on his first visit an inscription dated in Samvat 1085, or 
A. 1 ). 102^* No, 27 in his list is a small ancient Jaina temple now dedicated 
to Adinatiia. There are many Jaina statues, both whole and broken, collected 
about these temples, with dated inscriptions. One of them is inscribed on a pedostid 
of a colossal seated statue, and records that the image was dedicated in Saitivat 1215 
(a. D, 1158) during the reign of Madanavarman, Archaaologioal Swmy of India^ 
Vol. II, p, il2 ff. 
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The Un group of temple has been assigned to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Here we have a large Jaina temple, Chaubara Dera No. 2, 
‘which in spite of the loss of its sikhara still remains one of the most beautiful 
monuments at Un.’ The building has a very large porch in front of the 
mandapa. The second Jaina temple at Un is very well-preserved and 
popularly known as Goalesvara. The floor of the ' cjarlihagrha is about ten 
feet lower than that of the mandapa, and one has to descend a series of 
steps. Inside the sanctum stand three huge Digambara Jaina images, 
one of which measures twelve and a half feet in height. The images bear 
shor,t inscriptions which give 1206 a. d. as the date of their dedication. 
Several other large Jaina images have been found at Un, one of which 
bears the date 1125 or 1135 a. n.* 

Jaina religious edifices are also found in close proximity to the island 
of Mandhata in the Narmada, in the Nimar District of Central Provinces. 
‘On the island itself, every temple is dedicated to Siva or his associate 
deities ; but the north bank of the river opposite, in addition to Sivaite ruins, 
contains several old structures devoted to Visnu, and a whole group of Jaina 
temnles.’ ‘The Jaina temples stand on an elevation overlooking, but a 
little retired from the river. The largest building raised on a plinth of basalt 
blocks five feet high was perhaps a monastery. It consisted of a quadrangle 
53 feet by 43 feet, surrounded by four rows of pillars about 10 feet high. 
The eastern wall is still complete, decorated with geometrical figures rudely 
carved in yellow sandstone. On each side of the doorway is a figure carved 
on slabs about 2 feet high, with Sivaite and Jaina emblems curiously intermix- 
ed. To the north stood the temple proper, built in a pyramidal shape, with 
numerous smaller spires. The porch is still erect, but the shrine has been 
buried beneath the ruins of the dome. The third building was a smaller 
temple raised on a pyramid of basalt blocks about 25 feet high. ’ * 

Interesting sidelight oii Saiva-Jaina relations is provided by the 
religious history of Mount Abu, which was an early and famous seat of Saiva 
worship. The Abu region was subjected by Bhima I of Gujarat early in the 
second quarter of the eleventh century a. n. ; and the Jaina Vimala Saha, the 
first great exponent of marble architecture in India, was sent out as the 
governor of Abu. It appears that Jaina religious edifices had not existed on 
the sacred mountain before his time. The magnificent marble temple of 
Sdinatha was built at Delwara ( Devalwada ) on Mount Abu by Vimala Saha in 

1 Progresa SepoH of tho Archaeological Sarvey of India, Weatefit Circle, 1919, pp. 

62-64. 

2 Imijcrial Gaxetleer u£ India, Vol. IX, p. 296, 

45 
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1081 A. D.; and there is a significant tradition associated with the building of the 
shrine. It is said that the site on which the edifice now stands was formerly 
occupied by Brahmanical temples, but ‘this devout Jaina offered to cover 
with silver coins as much ground as was required for his temple in return for 
the permission to erect it. This munificent offer was accepted. 

It is not necessary to mention the existence of J aina cave temples 
at BUora, the home of stupendous rock-cut temples dedicated to Siva, as 
the caves here have been assigned to the Ha^trakuta period, which coincided 
with the heyday of Jainism in the Deccan and Mysore. Apart from occasion- 
al acts of vandalism, Saiva-Jaina relations do not appear to have been 
marred by anything more serious than theological disputes or religious 
controversies.* 

SAIVISM— VAmA MARGA 

The Varna Marga, as defined by Somadeva, may be said to represent 
the grosser form of the Saiva and Tantric cults and includes sects like 
the Kaulas and the Kapalikas. We have already discussed Somadeva’s 
account of the practices of the Kaulas who are represented as avowed sensualists 

1 Commissariat: History of Oujarat, Vol, I, p. Ixii. 

2 Jaina temples are said to hare been demolished during the invasion of Gujarat 
by the Faramara king Subhatavarman early in the thirteenth century a. d. 
Ganguly : History of the Faramara Dynasty, p. 197. As against this, we may 
point to the flourishing condition of Jaina culture and religion in Malwa from 
the latter part of the tenth century onwards, which will bear comparison in 
its own way with the efflorescence of .Jainism during Ba^trakuta hegemony in 
the Deccan, or under the Solankis in Gujarat. The harmonious relation of the 
various faiths in medieval Malava is shown also by the co-existence of Jaina 
and Vai^^ava temples at several places in Northern Indore. At Kohala, six 
miles from Bhanpura, to the east of the temple of LaksmI-Nar&yana, there are 
two Jaina temples side J,y side and known by the popular name of sas-hahu-ki 
mandir or the temples of the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law, one of 
which is used for worship even now. At the village of Sandhkra, not far from 
Bhanpura, the remains include an old temple of Vifpu and a Jaina temple called 
Tamholi-ka~mandir or the temple of the betel-seller as well as two other Jaina 
temples, which have been partly rebuilt at a later date. These two temples 
ore dedicated to Adlnfttha and belong to the Digambara community, and regular 
worship is carried on in both. Two old temples, one dedicated to Vifpu and 
the other to Par^vanatha, stand in the centre of the village of Kukdesvar, ten 
miles (o the west of Bampura in the northern part of Indore State. It is 
noteworthy that the Jain temple contains a large bas-relief representing scenes 
foom the life ofKjfpa, which has been built into the Southwell of the mav^apa. 
For details see Progress Peptnt of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western 
Circle, for the year ending SJsl Uaroh, 19H0. 
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and worshippers of Siva.^ It is related in Skmidapu7'd^a, Prahhdaahhai^a 
(Chap. 119 of Prabhdsakmtra-mdhdtmya) that when the great goddess 
of the Prabhasak^etra killed the demons Bala and Atibala. and their army, 
some of the demons who escaped became Kaulas, addicted to meat, wine 
and women. This seems to be in accord with current description of the 
Kaulas, but it is an irony that the Purina should have stated also that 
certain of the demons became Jainas, who were bitterly hostile critics of the 
former sect. J ayanta in Nydyamanjat'l ( chap. 4 ) hints at the objectionable 
practices of the Kaulas aimed at the attainment of superhuman powers ; but as, 
in this context, he records the views of certain thinkers that all religious 
systems are authoritative in their own way, be is inclined to put Kaula 
ritual on a par with such malevolent Vedic rites as the Syena performed 
for the purpose of destroying one’s enemies. 

That the Kaula cult was prevalent in the tenth century is shown 
not only by the evidence furnished by Somadeva but by that of i^jaiekhara 
and Devasena, both of whom belong to the frst half of the century. In 
Rajaiekhara’s play Karpurar.tanjari 1. 22 ff. the master magician 

Bhairavilnanda declares that he is an adherent of the Kaula way, drinks 
wine and enjoys women and so goes forward to salvation. He describes 
the Kaula religion as charming to all, as its only requirements are a hot 
strumpet for wife, plenty of meat and wine, alms and a pelt to serve as 
bed ; and opines that while gods like Hari and Brahma prescribe meditation, 
the study of the Vedas, and sacrifices as leading to final release, ^iva 
has the sole credit of having devised a way to salvation consistent with 
the pleasures of love and wine. The Jaina Devasena gives a similar 
picture of the Kaula cult in his Bhdvasamgraha {^vevses 182-3 ). Raja^ekhara’s 
verse ( Karpuramanjari 1. 23 ) : 

w ^ "it wn ii 

may be compared with Devasena’s description of the Kaula religion in 
Bhavasarhgraha ; 

^ wri «t*n«wT wftrm ai fiNm i 

aw aw a^ af^ a a ^ ^ aaiahw ii 

It is also noteworthy that Devasena, while describing Carvaka doctrines 
in the above work (verses 172-76), attributes them to Kaulacarya or 
the teacher of Kaula doctrines. The Carvakas or Lokayatikas were no 
doubt distinct from the Kaulas, but the insistence of the latter on rank 
sensualism seems to have led Devasena to identify them with the Carvakas, 


1 Chap. VIII. 
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Hemacandra says in his commentary on his Yoga^dstra 4. 102 that the 
disciples of the Kaulacaryas are known as Yogins/ It may be noted 
that in Karpuramanjarl the Kaula Bhairavananda is often referred to as 
jolsara ( Yogisvara), the great Yogin or adopt in mystic rites. Kaula 
dlkm is likewise referred to in a double entendre in Nalcteampu ( chap. 2 ).^ 

The Kaulas wore akin to the Kapalikas, and both the Kaula and 
the Kapalika cults were anathema to the Jainas. In Yasastilaha VI. .3 
Somadeva prescribes a bath for Jaina monks when they happen to come in 
contact with a Kapalika.* We learn from Yamunacarya’s Aganiaprarndnyoi 
(about 1050 A. D. ) that the characteristics of the Kapalikas were the sacred 
thread, the smearing of the body with ashes, a crest jewel, various ornaments 
for the ears and the neck, a human skull and a club. According to them, he 
who realises the true significance of the sis symbols ( sacred thread, ashes, 
crest-jewels, karnikd, kundala and rucaka), and meditates on the Self, 
mentally locating it on the female organ, attains the supreme beatitude.* 
Additional information about tlie Kapalika sect is furnished by 
Krsnamisra’s allegorical play Prahodhacandrodaya, Act III, which 
introduces a Kapalika who recounts his beliefs and practices. He wears a 
garland of human bones, lives on cremation grounds and uses a skull as a dish. 
Describing his religion, he declares that it consists of the worship of the 
Mahilbhairava form of Siva with human sacrifices : human flesh is oft'ered as an 
oblation in the fire, and the worshipper drinks wine from a skull. Not only 
Mahabhairava but his consort ( Mahabhairavl ) is worshipped with blood along 
with a host of goblins called up to the beating of drums. As regards his beliefs, 
the Kapalika declares that the world, full of diversities, is not different from 
^iva.* The Kapalika ideal of salvation is to become incarnate in a form like 
that of Siva and enjoy the pleasures of love with a consort beautiful as 
Parvati. This doctrine is said to have been revealed by Siva himself, as 
there can be no happiness without mundane joys ; and a state of salvation in 
which the Self subsists in its pristine condition, like a block of stone, without 
any consciousness of joy, cannot be a desired goal.” This is the sum and 

1 ii v erse 33 . 

2 The oomm. remarks 

4 ^*115: 1 1 Rr^iloi^Rir 11 ?n!ji 1 

5^55 ^ 1 ^ ^ 11 sR'mnr'? ?si|Tsg^ 1 

H ^ II 

!5 v?qilir 1 ti 3 . 12. 

gg;: gBFftvft? 11 3 . 16 . 
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substance of the KSpalika doctrine, called also Mahdhhairav&nuidawtva, 
Paramesvarct-siddhtinta, and Snmasiddhdnta in Xy§^umi§ra’s play. Like 
Bhairavananda in Rajaiekhara's Karpiiramanjnrl, the Kapalika in PrabodJm- 
eandrodaya puts forward exaggerated claims of miraculous powers, and one 
of the avowed objects of the Kapalika cult is the attainment of the supernatu- 
ral Yogic powers known as the Siddhis.^ It is noteworthy that the Kapalika 
is once addressed in the play as Kulacarya*, which shows that^ although the 
Kaula and the Kaprilika cults were distinct from each other, Kapalikas 
were sometimes confused with Kaulns owing to certain resemblances in their 
practices. The Kaulas are not, as a rule, associated with human sacrifices ; 
yet -it is at tlie instance of a Kulacarya that Maradatta orders preparations 
for a human sacrifice in the Mahabhairava temple in Ya^astilaka, Book I« 
Members of both sects would seem to have indulged in objectionable practices, 
but It was the Kapalikas who were more prominently connected with rites 
involving the sacrifice of human beings. 

In the fourth Act of K§emlsvara’s Ca7idaJcau^ika,, composed in the 
first half of the tenth century, Dharma appears in the guise of a Kapalika, 
armed with a club, and carrying a skull in his hand ; and decorated with ashes 
and human bones. He declares that he is about to attain certain magical 
powers ; control over a goblin who has entered into a corpse, possession of a 
thunderbolt and magic pills and paints, union with a demoness, and the 
knowledge of alchemy [dhatuvada) and the elixir of life {7'asdyana). There is 
no doubt that the Kapalikas were charlatans and adepts in black magic, 
but those who sought to discover the elixir of life and practised alchemy 
were not necessarily Kapalikas. 

That the Kapalika cult is much earlier than the tenth century is 
shown by the wellknown episode in Bhavabhuti’s Mdlatlmddhava, Act V, 
in which the Kapalika Aghoraghanta attempts to sacrifice Malati before 
the goddess Karala or Camunda.* This episode is based on the story of 
Vidusaka in Kathdearitsayara 3. 4. 158 ft’, or rather on Gunadhya’s 
Prhatkathd, of which the former work is a summary. Although the fanatic, 
who attempts to sacrifice king Kdityasenas daughter before the idol of 

2 ‘ejtfora:— 31^ frnifear f 

3 A drunken but otherwise innocent Eap&lika appears in the Matlavildsaprahaaana of 
the Fallava King Mahendravikramavarman (first quarter of the 7th century A. d.). 
About the same time Hsuan-tsang met the first Hindu ascetics of his journey at 
Kapi^I, north of Kabul: they had their bodies smeared with ashes and wore a chaplet' 
made of skulls. They were no doubt Saiva ascetics, but probably not Kap&likas, 
Grousset : In the footsteps of the Buddha, p. 93. . 
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KatySyani in the story of Vidu§aka, is called a Pravrajaka or Parivrftjaka, 
there is no doubt that he is a Kapalika. In another story in Kathmarit- 
sdgara 18. 2 a Kapalika draws a married woman named Madanamahjarl 
to a cremation ground for an evil purpose by force of magic formulas and 
oblations in the fire, but is foiled in his attempt by the intervention of 
the great king Vikramaditya. In Haribhadra’s Samar diccakahd, Book 
IV, the gambler Mahei^varadatta becomes a Kapalika and an expert in 
guriida-mantra, mystic formulas for curing snake-bites. The machinations 
of a Kapalika and his grim ritual are vividly portrayed in the eighth Act 
of Ramacandra’s Kaumudimitrdaaiula, Makaranda in the play allows 
Kaumudi and Siunitrii to take shelter in a subterranean chamber as a protec- 
tion against the alleged designs of a Vidyadhara. Meanwhile the Kapalika 
offers oblations of human intestines in the fire and attempts to revive what 
is apparently a corpse which rises and strikes him. The Kapalika and 
his accomplices manage to disappear, but Makaranda finds no trace of the 
chamber or the ladies concealed therein. The episode throws right on 
certain nefarious tactics of the Kapalikas as seen by a writer of the 
twelfth century. 

Kapalikas were known also ;is Mahavratiirs. Jagaddhara in his 
commentary on Mdlatlmddhava, Act I, explains the term Kdpdlikavrata 
as Mahdvrata, and Capdapala in his commentary on Nalacampu ( Chap. 6 ) 
explains Mahavratikas as Kapalikas. In Kathdsaritsdgara 5. 2. 81 a MahS.- 
vratin is described as Kapalin (‘furnished with a human skull’), wearing 
matted hair, and white with ashes. In Yaiastilaha 1. 115 Death is pictured 
as a Mahavratin or a Kapalika, and the skeleton of a beautiful woman as 
his club.^ In the description of the shrine of Capdamari in Ya^astilaka, 
Book I, Somadeva mentions ‘Mahavratin heroes selling for a price flesh 
cut from their own bodies.’* The uncanny practice of selling human flesh, 
one’s own or that of a corpse, to goblins for the purpose of gaining a desired 
object is often referred to in Sanskrit literature, and seems to have been 
resorted to not only by Kapalikas but by others in desperate circumstances. 
The love-sick Madhava appears on the cremation ground in Mdlath/iddhava, 
Act V, with a lump of human flesh for sale to the goblins. The practice is 
referred to in at least two stories of Kathdsaritsdgara ( 5. 2. 180 ff. and 18. 
2. 53 ff. ). In the first story the brave A^okadatta goes to a cremation 
ground on the fourteenth night of the dark half of the month, and offers to 
the goblins a corpse for sale, the price being a marvellous anklet required 
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by the king of Benares. In the second story a gambler, who has promised 
to supply human victims to two Brahmaraksasas, is at a loss to find them, 
and repairing to a cremation ground at night, oflfers to sell human flesh 
to a goblin in return for a temporary loan of the latter’s form and powers 
wherewith to procure the required victims from among his enemies. . In 
Bs^na’s Harsaearita (Chap. 5) the sale of hun^an flesh (to goblins) by princes 
is mentioned among the various rites performed for the recovery of Prabha- 
karavardhana in the latter’s capital.’ The same work ( chap. 6 ) records 
the story of a prince, apparently of Ujjayini, who was killed by a goblin, 
being over-zealous in the matter of selling human flesh on the occasion of 
the festival of the Mah^kala Siva.* Another reference to the sale of flesh 
occurs in the third chapter of Harsaearita.^ 

As pointed out by R. G. Bhandarkar, a copper-plate charter of 
Nagavardhana, nephew of Pulakesin II, records a grant of a village near 
Igatpuri in the Nasik District for the worship of the god Kapale.4vara and the 
maintenance of the Mahavratin® residing in the temple. This shows that the 
Kapalika sect existed in Mahara§\ra about the middle of the seventh century.* 
The practice of carrying a skull and a club is mentioned among the religious 
customs of non-Buddhist sects enumerated in Lalitavistara, chap. 17.* This 
is a clear reference to the Eapalika sect in an important work of Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature composed before, probably long before, the ninth century. 
It is evident from Bhavabhuti’s statements in Mdlattmddhava, Act I, that in 
his time ( eighth century ) Sriparvata, a holy mountain in Kurnool District 
( Madras Presidency) on the Kistna river, was a centre of the K&palika cult.® 
There is a reference to a Matha of the MahS.vratins in an inscription from 
Ramnad District (Madras Presidency ) of the reign of Vira Papdy a, showing 
that the K^pSlikas were well-established in that part of South India in the 
second half of the tenth century. It is stated in another record issued by a 
chieftain named Vikramakesari, a contemporary of Vira Papdya, that the 
former presented a big Matha to a certain MallikS,rjuna of Madura, 
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4 Bhandarkar: Vai^n^taviam, Saiviam etc. (Pqona ed.}, p« 168. 



6 An earlier reference to Sriparvata is in Suband ha’s Vaaavadattai 

Mallikarjuna is the ^ivalinga worhipped on the hill. The Padmapurdtf.a 
(Uttarakha^da, chap. 19} describes Sriparvata as the abode of Mallik&rjaniC*. Shivajl 
visited the sacred site in 1677. For a later description of the temple ot Mallik&rjuna 
and its enclosure see Sarkar : Shivaji, p. 297. 
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who was the chief ascetic of the Kalamukha sect.* The latter community waS 
akin to the KapSlikas and both sects indulged in similar practices. The 
Kalamukhas are in fact included among the Mahavratikas or Kapalikas in 
Trivikrama Bhatta’s Nalacampu composed early in the tenth century ( Chap. 
6 )*. The Kapalikas are accused of cannibalism in Ya^ahpala’s Moharajotpard- 
jo>ya 4. 28, an allegorical drama composed during the reign of Ajayapala of 
Gujarat ( 1172-1176 a. d. ).** 

BRAHMANISM 

Somadeva’s strictures on the beliefs and practices of popular 
Hinduism have been summarized in Chapters X and XII. The chief 
attacks are directed against the Puranic traits of the principal Brahmanical 
deities, the funeral rites (Sraddha), bathing at sacred sites, and diverse 
religious practices collectively designated as mudha or inudhatd, ‘stupid 
customs.’* These attacks while throwing light on the religious conflict 
in the tenth century are not peculiar to Somadeva, and should rather 
be regarded as forming part of the customary Jaina polemics against the 
Brahmanical faith. Such polemics are scattered throughout Jaina literature 
of all periods, and we may cite hero only a few examples bearing on the 
topics criticized by Somadeva. Jata-simhanandi’s Vard'tigcicurita(cito& 7th 
century a. d. ) has a Canto called Mithyd4ridi^ighdtaka ( XXV ), which 
criticises among other things the caste system, the Brahmans dependent 
upon the patronage of kings, and the Sraddha rites, and explains, like 
Somadeva, why Brahma, Vi§^u and Siva cannot be regarded as trustworthy 
beings (^dpta). The author asks in this connection: what are the dacoits 
like, if the great gods be armed with weapons, trident, thunder, discus, 
bow, mace, lance, sword and club (25. 80)? Similarly, Devasena in 
Bhdvasarhgraka ( op. cit. ) criticizes bathing in sacred waters, SrS>ddha, and 
adoration of cows, and scoffs at the exploits of BrahmS, Vi§DU and Siva, who 
are ridiculed also in PdtrakesceristotTa, The Sutrakrtdnya, a canonical work, 

ridicules ceremonial bathing thus : “ if perfection could be obtained by 

contact with water, many beings living in water must have reached perfection : 
Ashes, tortoises, aquatic snakes, cormorants, otters, and demons living in 

If Water did wash ofi'the impure Karman, it must take 

off merit too. ” Similarly, the morning and evening oblations in the sacrec 
fire are declared to be meaningless : “Those who, lighting fire in the morning 
and evening, contend that perfection is obtained through fire (are easily 

1 Nilakanta Sastri: The PSr)4yan Kintjdom^ p. 110. 

3 PoHssin (op. cit,), p. 146. 

4 See Chap, X. 
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refuted). For if thereby perfection could be obtained, mechanics also, who use 
fire, would bo liberated (1. 7. 14-18).”^ The same work condemns also the 
feeding of Brahmanas ( 2. 6. 43, 44 ). 

In regard to the Jaina attacks on Sraddha, it is said that the 
present-day Jainas ‘burn the dead, throw the ashes on the third day into 
a river, and even offer rice-halls to the crou s on the tenth day, and feed 
relatives and caste-fellows on the twelfth and thirteenth days.”^ These 
customs seem to have grown up in later times under Hindu influence. 
Somadeva, on the other hand, states in Ya^astilaka, Book IV, that if the 
Pitrs liave gone to earthly or celestial abodes, they can have no 
need of annual oft'erings of rice balls, which are actually eaten by Brahmanas 
and crotvs. His statement may be compared with that of J ata-lSimhanandi 
in Vardngacarita 25. 64 : 

grKJTM I 

Nci; g«»igw ii 

The Jaina attack on Sraddha reminds one of the satire of the Greek 
writer Lucian (second century a. d. ) on the custom of making oft'erings 
to Ihe dead. In his Charon, or the Inspectors, Charon the ferryman conveying 
souls to Hades exclaims ‘ What, they eat and drink, when their skulls are 

dry as tinder? I should bo in a fine predicament, Hermes, and should 

have no end of trouble if I were obliged not only to bring them down but 
to bring them up to drink I” ® 

The group of ‘stupid customs’ mentioned by Somadeva in 
Yasastilaka VI. 4 and 10 reminds one of those enumerated in Lalitavistara, 
chap. 17, and described as being followed by the misguided adherents of 
the non-Buddhist sects. Somadeva ’s list has been reproduced elsewhere;* 
that recorded in the Buddhist text is more comprehensive, and where there 
are resemblances provides additional details. Among later Jaina writers 
Hemacandra enumerates a large number of ‘stupid customs’ followed by 
diverse non-Jaina communities in his commentary on his Yoya^dstra 4. 102, 
and some of them are undoubtedly mentioned with reference to populay 
■Brahmanism.^ 

1 Jacobi: Jaina Sutras, Farl II, p. 294. 

2 Sharma: Jainism and Kar^dfaka Culture, p, 161. 

3 trans. in Loeh Classical Library. 

4 See Chap. X. 

I fit- 5^ f#T ftt^- 

I flf II Verses 23-26. 
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SomaJeva cites the Smrti injunction that the Veda and the 
Dharmaiastras, composed by sages like Manu, Vyasa and Vasi§tha, should 
be regarded as mandatory and authoritative in all matters, and on no account 
should their authority be called in question by means of argumentation : in 
fact, the Bridimana, who censures the Veda and despises the S'ruti and the 
Smyti, should be ostracized as a ndstika. These views are summarily rejected 
by Somadeva. In Yasastilaka, Book IV, he quotes the relevant verses : 

I sumM g ii 

gnoi vn|: i si fsassnft tgfii: », 

and calls them fanciful or absurd utterances (•niukhahhdMam), It maybe 
noted that the Buddhist S'antaraksita also quotes the second verse and makes 
a similar remark in Tattvasamgmha ( verses 3584-5 )/ In Yasastilaka VI. 2 
Somadeva quotes the following verses : 

^ inf I ^ ^ is 

^ g ^g^n^isnn^ %3i: i n ?T4i ii 

and remarks that the opinion expressed therein is unsound. He points out 
that a disputant, who depends entirely upon the Scriptures and never resorts 
to reasoning, while seeking the truth, is not likely to triumph ; as the good 
appreciate merit, but not a thing whose character has not been ascertained: 
a jewel is placed on the head, but a stone ( unobserved while walking ) is kicked 
away with the foot.* 

?m?!t3f^©rgu5: t ii 

ui'dV wigg i qi^H nmi ii 

The infallibility of the Veda and the Dharma^astras was the 
cornerstone of Hindu orthodoxy, and it was natural for non-Brahmanical 
writers to challenge the theory that the authority of the Sruti and the 
Smj’ti must be unquestioningly accepted. We have already seen that in the 
controversial dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in Yasastilaka, 
Book IV, tho latter represents the orthodox view and the former the 
standpoint of the heretics. Yasodhara’s mother declares to her son; 
Discard ^ruti, Smrti, Itihasa, and Pura^ic lore if thou hast no use for 

1 3u®i uojt I it 5f?r«rri^ ii 

1 3?raifit«c^JTiir? ?r«5ri5rrfc^ g ^ ii 

2 Cf. Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, II. I ; 

The jewel that we find, we stoop and take it 
Because we see it; but wha‘; we do not see 
We tread upon, and never think of it, 
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thy soul I. ^ This is a noteworthy assertion of the Hindu orthodox ideal 

as it appeared to a J aina writer of the tenth century. 

Somadeva’s criticism of Hindu beliefs and practices is not without 
some historical importance, as it shows that the popular Hinduism of 
the tenth century was not far different from the religion as it exists today. 
Somadeva justifies his own attitude towards the Brahinanical religion by 
asserting that no one who speaks out the truth in regard to the Brahmanical 
deities and other concepts, exercising his own judgment, can be called a 
slanderer; otherwise the sun, and even the lamp, which reveal things as they 
are, would be slanderers, too ( Book IV ) : 

Ji «ng: ■9 ii 

It will be however fair to suppose that the real motive underlying Jaina 
criticism of Brahmanical tenets and practices was propaganda aimed at 
showing the latter religion in an unfavoiu'able light, and bringing into 
relief the relative merits of the Jaina faith, Brahmanical writers do not 
appear to have taken any serious notice of attacks on their religion by hostile 
critics, but in Sribarsa’s Naimdhacarita ( Canto XVII ) we find a systematic 
attempt not only to bring together the different charges levelled against 
the Brahmanical faith by the Jainns and the Buddhists but to formulate 
an elaborate reply to them from the orthodox standpoint. The aim of the 
author of Naimdhacarita is to demonstrate the triumph of Hindu orthodoxy 
over the heretics, while that of Somadeva is to portray its discomfiture in 
a religious controversy between a tenacious Jaina and a zealous champion 
of orthodox Brahmanism. 


VAISNAVISM 

It is a noteworthy feature of YasastilaJea that, although it discusses 
or mentions so many philosophical and religious tenets of different schools, 
it is practically silent upon the Pancaratra system and Vai§pava doctrine. 
This is all the more strange, because about the time when Somadeva wrote 
there was a large mass of Pancaratra literature extant in Kashmir, as shown 
by the citations in Utpala’s Spandapradlpika, a commentary on Kallata’s 
Spandakdrikd. Utpala wrote in the tenth century,* and quotes in his work 
Pancardtrasruti, Pancardtropanimd, and the three wellknown Samhitas 
Jayd, Sdtvatd and Pauskard. He quotes also the Visnuydmala and two 

2 Utpala quotes Anandavardhana and is very probably earlier than ^Abhinavagupta. 

Chatter ji: Kashmir Shaivism, part I, p, 13 £E. 
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texts called Saih'karmn’xsutms and Jdhdlisutms, which, to judge, from the 
citations, are clearly works dealing with Vai§nava doctrine.^ It would 
seem that while works dealing with Pancanitra or Vaisnava doctrines were 
widely prevalent in Kashmir in the tenth century, they had not so far become 
current in the Deccan ; otherwise it would be difficult to explain the absence 
of any reference to Pancaratra tenets in so encyclopaedic a writer as the 
author of Yasmtilaka. 

The Bhagavatas are casually mentioned by Soinadeva in a simile 
in Yasastilaha, Book I, and spoken of as resorting to Krsnabhumi, explained 
in the commentary as referring to Dvaraka.® Another reference occurs 
towards the end of Book V, wdierein Asuri, one of the interlocutors of the 
sage Sudatta, in the episode of Candakarman, is described as a Bhagavata; 
but in the discussion that follows lie figures as an exponent of Siimkliya views. 
The silence of Soinadeva on Vaisnava doctrine seems to be an indication 
that Vaisnavism Avas not a force to reckon with in the Deccan in the tenth 
century ; and, in any case, it does not evoke any criticism in his work. 

Certain characteristics of Viisnu are, it is true, criticized in Ya4as- 
tilaha. Somadeva, for instance, criticizes the belief in the Incarnations 
of Visnu, of which he gives the number as ten.® He refers also to Radha’s 
relations with Narayana,* and Krsna’s love for the cowherd maids.® But, 
on the whole, the deity appears in his work rather as a mythological 
character than as the central figure of a religious system. A passing 
reference to the idea that the universe is pervaded by Visnu occurs in a 
description of evening scenery, in Book IV.® 

The paucity of references to the cult of Vi§nu, as contrasted with 
the prominence given to that of Siva, in Somadeva’s work, seems to suggest 
that, while Vaisnavism existed during the period of the Rastrakutas, it was 
Saivism that wielded the greater influence, and formed the principal target of 
Jaina attacks. It is, however, necessary to go back much earlier to obtain 
a correct perspective of the relative position of the Vaisnava and Saiva 
faiths in the Deccan. The early Crdukyas were mostly, if not all, 
followers of the Vaisnava cult. The Vai§nava cave at Badami was excavated 

1 A definition of Visnu is quoted from the Samkarsa^^asutras ; while the citation from 
the Jahalisutras declares Viisudeva to be the supreme Soul. 

2 ‘jUJTsr^TT If p. 13. 

3 See Chap. XII. 

4 See Chap. XVII. 

6 I 3. 204. 

6 ‘?rf l^»i4 5nT(^ ?r?nn p. 10. 
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in 578 A, D. undfli* Kirtivarman I. In it was installed the image of Vi§^u 
and provision made for ndrdyanahali or offering to Narayana/ Still more 
significant is the fact that most of the early and archaic-looking temples at 
Aihole, in the south-eastern portion of the Bijapur district, were originally 
dedicated to Visnu, the usual cognizance being the figure of Garuda upon 
the dedicatory block over the shrine door.® The earliest of these temples 
are that of Lad Khan and the Kontgudi group, ascribed to the beginning 
of the sixth century a. n. Tlie temple of Lad Khan® is square in plan 
and remarkable for its cave-like characteristics ; the ffat roof, and its want 
of elevation, the groat massiveness of the pillars unusual in structural temples 
and the total absence of anything like a sikha/ra or tower, except for a small 
square shrine over the central portion of the roof. The temple has great 
lattice windows, beautifully finished, in the north and south sides; ‘but the 
most decorated part of the temple is the front porch, the pillars of which 
have life-sized images upon them in bold relief’. The Kont-gudi temple is 
of the same type as the last, and, like it, square in plan. It is smaller in 
size, ‘but, except for the pilhus, it is hardly less massive in construction’. 
‘ The roof in them idle, above the four pillars, is flat, and it slopes away 
from this square space, all around, to the four walls.’ Upon the flat 
central portion of the roof is the first storey of an unfinished tower, with 
an image niche on each of its four sides. That on the west contains an 
image of the Varaha avatara of Visnu ; while, on the east, is the Vamana avatdra. 
By the side of Kont-gudi is another early temple, of an unusual type. 
The edifice is, in plan, more like an early Muhammadan mosque than a 
Hindu temple, being in the from of a long open verandah, with three rows 
,of columns in its depth. ‘ The shrine is just where the Mihrdh would have 
Ibeen, being formed by enclosing the space between the central pair of 
back pillars and the back walls, the doorway being between the pillars’. 
The pillars are of the same type as those at Lad Khan’s and upon the front 
of one of the pillars is an image of Narasimha. Close to this temple is 
another of the same class, ‘built upon the same open verandah plan*, 
somewhat smaller in size. 

One of the most remarkable buildings at Aihole is that known as 
the Durga temple, which, in plan, closely resembles the Buddhist Caitya 

aves. As in these cathedral caves, the end of the temple is round or apsidal, 
c 

1 Bhandarkar : Yawiavism^ Saivism etc., Poona edition, p. 61. 

2 See Cousens ; Ghalukyan Architecture of the Kanareae DiatriciSy p. 32 ff, 

3 So called, because a Muhammadau of that name, not long ago, lived in the deserted 
building. 
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and it has a central nave and two side aisles separated by two rows of 
columns. The central roof is flat and lofty, and that of the side aisles 
low and sloping;. Perhaps the most conspicuous feature is the pillared 
verandah, outside, surrounding the temple, and projecting in front to form 
an open pillared hall, or porch. Garuda presiding above the shrine door 
shows that the temple was dedicated to Vi§nu. 

A characteristic common to the temples mentioned above is that the 
shrine is not a separate compartment from the hall, as is usual in Brahmanical 
temples, but is formed within the hall itself by enclosing the required space 
between one of the walls and the nearest pillars. In the caitya-Wke Durga 
temple, the shrine is in the place where the dagoha would be. Even apart 
from the peculiar shrine, these early temples have many unusual character- 
istics and stand in a class by themselves, both as regards age and style. In 
addition to them, there are certain other temples at Aihole, also dedicated 
to Visnu, which are considered to bo earlier than the seventh century A. n., 
judging by the general style and ‘ more cyclopean-looking masonry. ’ 

It will be thus seen that Vaisanavism came to bo associated with a 
very early type of architecture at Aihole, which must have been an important 
centre of the Visnu cult during the sixth and seventh centuries A. D. 
But towards the beginning of the eighth century, the centre of gravity 
shifts to Pattadakal, where we find massive temples being erected in 
honour of Siva, and what looks like a change over to Saivism takes 
place. Certain old shrines, for example, the Malegitti-Sivalaya, which 
were originally dedicated to Visnu, seem to have been converted to 
Saiva worship at a later date.* On a pillar in the Durga temple at Aihole 
is a short inscription in letters of the 8th or 9th century, which reads 
“ Sri-Basa-mayya, the hhatfa of Kisuvolal. '' Pattada Kisuvolal is the 
ancient name of Pattadakal, and the presence of the hhaffa from that centre of 
Saivism ‘ may be connected with the time when these temples were restored 
for Saiva worship. ’ * ^ There is another factor pointing to such conversion 
of Visnu temples to Saiva worship. A circular panel of carving representing 
the tandnva dance of Siva is found, for example, on the front of most of 
the old temples at Aihole. But the slab often lies loosely against the tower 
instead of being built in with it; and in the earliest temples the sculpture 
is of inferior quality compared with that on the other parts. It is probable 
that the slab bearing representation of the Jd^ava is a later addition made 
when the temples were first converted to Saiva worship.® 


1 See above. 

2 Cousens (op. oit.), p, 39. 

3 Cousens (op. oit.), p. 40. 
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Vai^Davism appears to have been a secondary cult under the 
Raijtrakutas. The great cave temples at Ellora were, with a few exceptions, 
excavated for the worship of Siva, if we exclude the Buddhist and Jaina 
caves. The two-storied Da^avalara cave is no doubt an exception, and 
contains sculptures representing Visnu resting on Se§a ; Vi§nu, six-armed, 
holding up the Govardhana hill; and the Varaha, Vamana and Narasiiiiha 
incarnations. The shrine was excavated about the middle of the eighth 
century a. d. in the reign of the Ra§trakuta king Dantidurga, whose 
triumphs are recorded in an inscription upon the cave.^ But Saiva sculpture 
preponderates even in the Dasavatara cave. Some of them illustrate the 
Bhairava aspect of Siva® ; and there is another of particular interest, designed 
to prove the superiority of Siva to Brahma and Viisnu who fail to discover the 
top and the base respectively of the great linga} There is another 
Vaisnava cave at Ellora (No. XXVII), known as the Milkmaid’s cave, ‘but the 
style of it says but little for the wealth or influence of the sect in the days 
when it was executed. 

As already stated, if temple architecture is any index to tlic influ- 
ence and popularity of a religion, Saivism was the more important faith 
during the rule of the Calukyas of Kalyuni. There exists a comparatively 
few examples of later Ctilukyan temples dedicated to Viisnu. Vikramaditya 
VI constructed a large temple of Vi?pu, and had a tank dug in front of it.® 
An inscription slab, in the court-yard of the temple of Dak§ina-Kedare^vara, 
records a grant, in 1075 a. d., of a village to the Vaisnava temple of Nara,- 
simha at Baligave, or Balagamve, now a small village in Mysore territory, 
fourteen miles south-west of Hira-Kertir in the Dharwar district.® The 
Basti or Kalla-Gudi at Degamve, about twenty-five miles south-east from 
Bclgaum, is a decorated medieval temple consisting of ‘a long pillared hall 
in front of three shrines on the west side, the middle one projecting forward 
into the hall in advance of the other two’. The central shrine contains 
an image of Lak§mi-Narayaua, An inscription in the temple records the 
building of the shrines of Kamalanarayapa and Mahalak§mi; while another 
records a grant by Kamaladevi, queen of the Kadamba chief of Goa, to 
Brahmapas of the village of Degamve, in 1175 a. d.® Standing at right 

1 Cousens ( op. cit ), p. 9. 

2 Bargess : A Quids to Mura Cavs TsmpU$^ p, 27. 

3 See Chap. XVII. 

4 Bargess ( op. oit. ), p. 46. 

5 Vikramankadevaearita XVll. 15 £E. 

6 Cousens (op. oit.), p. 106. 

7 Ibid. p. 119, 
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angles to the temple of Siddhe^vara at Haveri, in the Dharwar district, is 
a smaller Vaisijiava temple dedicated to Narasimha, a large image of the 
deity being found in the shrine. Mahadeva, the general of Vikramaditya VI, 
who built the great Siva temple at Ittagi towards the end of the eleventh 
century, built also the temple of Nuraya^a, which might be identified 
with the smaller temple, built in granite, upon the south side of the main 
temple. ‘It occupies very much the same position with regard to the 
main temple as the Vai^^ava shrine of Narasimha does to the temple 
of Siddheiivara at Haveri.’ 

Of the later Calukyan temples in the Bellary district of Madras 
Presidency, there appear to be few that are dedicated to Visnu. Notable 
exceptions are the temple of Venugopalasvamin at Magala and that of 
Kei^avasvamin at Huvinahadgalli.^ 

It is apparent, on the whole, that more elaborate provision seems 
to have been made for the organised worship of Siva than for the cult 
of Vis^u under the ruling dynasties of the Deccan. There is also the 
important fact that, in the history of the Deccan, during seven centuries, 
Vai§ijav’sm has nothing so imposing and grand to show as the temple 
of Virupak§a at Pattadakal or Kailasa at Ellora or Mahadeva at Ittagi. 

The situation is not far different in the northern part of the 
Deccan where, architecturally, the most important tcmpleis the great 
shrine of Siva at Ambaranatha, built in the eleventh century A. D. 
The temple of Lak§mi-Naraya^a at Pedgaon, near Srigunda in the 
Ahmadnagar district, is ‘a perfect little gem’, but its date is not 
known.* Par more important for the religious history of the Deccan is 
the celebrated Vaisnava temple of Vithoba, or Vitthala, at Papdharpur 
in the Sholapur district, on the banks of the Bhima. The present temple 
is of little interest from an architectural point of view; but there is no 
doubt that it succeeded an older one to the same deity, as an inscription 
upon a pilaster of a former temple, now used as an overhead beam in 
the present, informs us that the Hoysala king Vlra-Some^vara presented 
a gift of gold to the god Vitthala in Samvat 1159 (1237 A. n. ).® Vithoba 
is perhaps the most popular deity in the Deccan, but the temple dedicated 
to him is not known to have existed before the thirteenth century. The 

1 SeeHea; Chalukyan Architecture^ 1^%, 

2 Cousens: Mediaeval Temples of the Daihan^ p. 06. 

3 Ibid. p. 6^. .For another reference see Bhandatkar: Vaienaviem, Saiviem etc.^ 
Foona edition, p. 124« 
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{oult itself must have existed before this, and probably goes back to a 
much earlier date, but it is difficult to determine its extent and influence 
during the period under consideration. 

While speaking of the relative position of Vaiijnavism and ^aivism 
in the Deccan, it is necessary to point out that there appears to have 
been no, sharp division between the two cilts in those early days. On 
the other hand, a certain amount of syncretism is apparent in the religious 
thought of the time. The popularity of the conception of trimurti is an 

illustration of this. An inscription of the reign of the Calukya king 

Vijayaditya says that images of Brahma, Vi^pu and Maheivara were 
installed in Vatapipura (Badami) in the third year of his reign, that 
is, in 699 A. n. The images of these three deities occur also in the 

panels of the ceilings of several of the oldest temples at Aihole. For 

example, in the temple beside that of Kont-gudi, there are finely carved 
images of Brahma, Vi§nu and Siva in each of the three central bays of 
the ceiling, Siva being placed in the centre.* There was a temple at 
Salotgi in the Bijapur district, in the 10th century, for the joint worship 
of Brahma, Viijpu and Siva.* No less significant is the impartial mixture 
of ^aiva and Vai§pava sculptures in the early temples of the Deccan. 
For example, on the exterior walls of the temple of Papanatha at Pattadakal, 
there are images of Siva in various attitudes, Vi^pu, Mahi§asura-mardinl, 
Gapapati, Narasimha, Varaha, the Vamana avatdra, and Kr§pa, upholding 
the Govardhana hill. Among the sculptures on the walls of the temple of 
Virupaksa, are found ArdhanSri, the Vamana avatdra and Vi^pu upon the 
east face of the edifice; Siva and Parvatl, the td,ridava of Siva, Harihara; 
Bhairava and Varaha on the north side; Siva and Vi§pu in various forms 
on the west wall; and Lakull^a, Siva in different forms, Vi§pu and Narasiihha 
among those on the south wall. Similarly, there is ‘an impartial mixture 
of Saiva and Vai^pava subjects in the image groups, representing Narasiihha, 
Mahifasttra-mardini, Varaha, Vispu, Ardhanari and Siva, in the niches 
around the walls in the outer verandah of the Durga temple at Aihole. 
Among the sculptures on the pillars in the Saiva temple of Mallikaijana or 
Trailokye^vara at Pattadakal are depicted scenes from the life of Kr$pa.' 
He is seen, for example,killing Kaihsa’s great elephant, then the demon 
Kei^in who is in the shape of a horse, and, at the end, Ari$ta who attacked 
him in the shape of a savage bull.® 

1 Cottsens: Chalukyan Architecture o/ th» Kanarete Distriote, p, 37, Fig. 3. 

2 AUekar: The Rds^akOtas and their timee, pp. 276, 403. 

3 Oottsens (op. cit.), pp, 33, 64, 66, 70. 
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It will be seen that, among the incarnations of Vi$DU, VarSha, 
Vamana and Narasiihha are the most frequent in the sculptural represent- 
ations of that deity in the early temples of the Deccan. At Ellora, as in the 
Daiavatara cave, they are found also in the Kailasa temple, in the corridor 
surrounding the back half of the court.* The ten incarnations of Visnu are 
found sculptured on a huge rock at Badami, close behind the Bhutanatha 
group of temples. Upon the south side of this rock is a sculpture of 
Narayapa reclining upon Sesa, with the ten avatdras in a row above him, 
some on one side and some on the other side of Brahma.® The sculpture 
in question is no doubt much earlier than the reference to the ten 
avatdras in Somadeva’s Yasastilaka. The number of the avatdras 
came, as a matter of fact, to be fixed at ten long before the tenth century 
A. D. A verse inscription in Pallava-Grantha characters of about the 
eighth century a. d., found in the rock-cut temple of Varaha-Perumal at 
Mahabalipuram, enumerates the ten incarnations as follows: the Fish, the 
Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-Lion, the Dwarf, Rama, Rama ( Para^urama ), 
Rama ( Balarama ), Buddha and Kalkin.® The reference to the ten avatdras 
in Somadeva’s work is, however, of some importance as showing that they 
Were well-known, and probably worshipped, in the Deccan in the tenth century. 
The image of Naraya^a with the ten avatdras, on the rock at Badami, is 
still worshipped, and a small shrine has been built for the purpose in front 
of the rock.* 

The close contiguity of Saiva and Vai^jjiava shrines at Haveri, 
and probably also at Ittagi, is an indication of the harmonious co-existence 
of the two cults. Interesting examples of Saiva and Vai^pava shrines 
standing in close juxtaposition to one another have been found in Mysore 
State, at Marale in the Chikmangalur Taluk, and at Mosale, a village about 
eight miles to the south of Hassan. The twin temples at Mosale are 
ornate structures standing side by side, a few feet apart, and belong to 
the Hoysala style of architecture. They are identical in size and 
workmanship, and have been assigned, on architectural grounds, to the 
twelfth century a. d., when most of the ornate temples in Mysore State 
came into being. One of the shrines is dedicated to Siva styled as NageiSvara, 
while the other contains a Vi^i^u image called Channakei^ava.* 

1 Burgess (op. oit.), p. 32. 

2 Cousens ( op. cit. ), p. 67. 

3 Ssstri; Two atatu9$ of Ptdlava Kings and Five Pallava Inseriptiom, (Memoirs of 
the Arehaeotogiccd Survey of India ). p. 6, 

4 Cousens (op. cit.), p, 67. 

D Annuo} Beporl of the Mysore Arehaeologioal Department for 1924, p. 6* 
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As Puraoic deities, Siva and Vispu were equally reverenced 
in the Deccan, as elsewhere, a trend reflected in sculpture as well as 
literature. Among the few non-Jaina writers of the Ra§trakuta period, 
Trivikrama Bhatta, the author of Nalacampu, who lived in the early years 
of the tenth century, under Indra III, was a staunch adherent of the Saiva 
faith. The work is described in the colophons as ‘imprinted with the lotus 
feet of Siva’, and the concluding verse of each chapter contains a phrase 
expressive of devotion to Siva. The sixth chapter of Nalacampu contains, 
however, a fervent hymn to Vis^u; and this also reminds us of the fact 
that the opening verse of Rastrakuta grants offers salutation to Vifpu as 
well as Siva. Devotion to both the deities was part of the religious 
syncretism of the time, and shows the popularity and ascendancy of the 
Purapic religion as a whole. But the evidence furnished by architecture 
and literary sources shows that, as an organised cult, Vai^navism occupied 
a subsidiary position in the Deccan, and seems to have prevailed there 
in the shadow of Saivism for several centuries, say, from the eighth to the 
twelfth. The Vai§uava cult was hardly a rival of Jainism in the Deccan; 
and we find, accordingly, Jaina attacks levelled chiefly against Saivism, 
which was its greatest rival even before the rise of the Lihgayats. 

BUDDHISTS AND OTHKR SBGTS 

The Jainas had nothing but contempt for those communities who 
had no objection to taking flesh and wine. In Ya^astilaka VI. 10 the Veda 
and the Buddhist and the Saiva scriptures are described as favouring the use 
of honey, flesh and wine.^ The Buddhists are particularly decried for not 
observing any restrictions in regard to food and drink. In Ya^astilaka VI. 2 
Somadeva asks; How can the wise respect the Buddhist who is addicted to 
flesh and wine ? * 

In another verse the Buddhist appears to be described as a votary of 
what is called advaita pure and simple. Somadeva seems to say that, 
excepting the Jaina doctrine, all other systems favour either ‘the path of 
duality’ (dvaita) or ‘that of non-duality’ (advaita); and he illustrates his 
remarks by saying that the Mantrin or the ^aiva mystic follows the 
VSmamdrga and the Dak^namdrga, and the Brahmanical Scriptures lay 
stress on Karma and Jfiana, while those of the Buddhists merely prescribe 

1 p. 296. 
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fle8h*eating.* In Yaiaatilaka VII. 24 the Buddhists are mentioned first 
among certain communities who recommend the eating of flesh.* 

The quarrel of the Jainas and the Buddhists over the question 
of using flesh as an article of food goes back to very early times. “In 
the time of Buddha there was in Vai^ali a wealthy general named Siha 
who was a convert to Buddhism. He became a liberal supporter of the 
Brethren and kept them constantly supplied with good flesh food. When 
it was noised abroad that the bhikshus were in the habit of eating such 
food specially provided for them the Tirthikas made the practice a matter 
of angry reproach.” The Master thereupon announced to the Brethren 
“ the law that they were not to eat the flesh of any animal which they had 
seen put to death for them, or about which they had been told that it 
had been killed for them, or about which they had reason to suspect 
that it had been slain for them. But he permitted to the Brethren 
as ‘pure’ (that is, lawful) food the flesh of animals the slaughter of which 
had not been seen by the bhikshus, not heard of by them, and not suspected by 
them to have been on their account. In the Pali and Ssu-fen Vinaya 
it was after a breakfast given by Siha to the Buddha and some of the 
Brethren, for which the carcase of a large ox was procured, that the 
Nirgranthas reviled the bhikshus and Buddha instituted this new rule 
declaring fish and flesh in the three conditions. The animal food 

now permitted to the bhikshus was tersely described as * unseen, 

unheard, unsuspected' ” Two more kinds of animal food were later 

“declared lawful for tlm Brethren, viz. the flesh of animals which had 
died a natural death, and that of animals which had been killed by a 
bird of prey or other savage creature.” * This was the Hinayanist position 

UJRTOIw: I ll The Ms. A remarks u%iii : I 

2 eto. A little further on, Somadeva says that a king named 
J^laurasena, although he had taken a vow to abstain from €esh-eating, became addict- 
ed to it, being misled by the doctrines of the Yeda, medical lore and the Advaita 

doctrine )• The Advaitamata obviously refers to the Buddhist 

view of flesh-eating. 

3 Watters: On Yuan Chtvang^a Travels in India 6^9-6 Ji.5 A, Z>., Vol. I, p. 65. 
Manichaeism, which prohibited the slaughter of animals, permitted the Hearers, as 
distinguished from the Elect, to eat flesh food when it had been slain by others. Cf. 
Wand: A History of the Marly Churchy p. 141. The Manichaean Elect and Hearers 
corresponded pretty well to monks and seculars. Babylon was the birth-place of 
Manichaeism, and Manes, the founder of the new religion about the middle of the 
third century, was brought up in the sect of the Mugthasila, who laid special stress 

on abstinence from flesh, wine and women. Kidd: A History of the Church, 
Vol. I, p. 506. 
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in regard to the use of flesh as an article of food. The Maharyfinist 
rule, on the other hand, prohibited “the use of flesh of any kind as 
food by the ‘sons of Bud^a’”, and “some Mahaylinists were strict in 
abstaining, not only from all kinds of flesh food, but also from milk and 
its products.”* In Yuan Chwang’s time, for instance, there were three 
Buddhist monasteries in Karnasuvarpa ( in Bengal ) ‘‘ in which in accordance 
with the teaching of Devadatta milk products were not taken t-s food.’’* 
So far as Jaina criticism is concerned, the writers do not make any distinction 
between Hinayanists and Mahayanists and condemn the Buddhists as a 
class for partaking of animal food. That there was considerable laxity in 
matters of food and drink among the Buddhists in the tenth century and 
thereabouts seems extremely probable, and charges of soft living were 
in fact occasionally levelled against them. Devasena, who wrote about 
twentyfive years earlier than Somadeva, severely criticizes Buddhist doctrine, 
in his Bhdvasarhgraha, and remarks that the Buddhist regards whatever 
falls into his begging bowl as pure, eats flesh and shamelessly drinks wine, but 
if it were possible to go to heaven by eating flesh and drinking wine, it 
is the drunkards and the huntsmen that would go thither.* Similarly, 
Udayana, who wrote a few decades after Somadeva, says that the absence 
of any restrictions in the matter of food and drink, eating at all hours of 
the day, and lightness of religious duties are among the causes that 
induce men to become Buddhists.^ Hemacandra says in his commentary 
on his Yogaidstra 4. 102 that the practice of austerities is impossible for 
the Buddhists who eat day and night, and make no distinction between lawful 
and forbidden food. Further, he remarks in an interesting verse that 
the religion of the Buddha is excellent indeed, its essentials being a soft 
bed, rice-gruel in the morning, boiled rice at noon, drinking bouts in 
the evening, and sugarcandy at night.® The Buddhists, on the whole, 
gave offence to the Jainas by their indulgence in food and drink which the 
Tatter abhorred. 

In Ya4astUalca VIll. 48 Somadeva advises his co-religionists to have 
nothing to do with the Buddhists, the Nastikas, the Adepts in sacrifices, the 
Jatilas (that is, the ^aivas) and the Ajivakas,® There is no doubt that a 

1 Watters (op. cit.), p. 57. 

2 Watters, Vol. II, p. 191. 

urn 1 5tf vv <Tt gvq- qncfii:??- ll Verses 68-9. 

4 j i 

nfll''!! I Wf|fc| (i+l l Nyayakusumanjali, chap. 2. 

5 =5r rsffJri ^ ufnaRi ii ^ jrra-: ^ 

^ ei4 VRra; 1 urg'W*’ ll Verses 9 and 10. 
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certain amount of communal hatred existed between the Jainas and the 
Buddhists, and mutual recriminations are occasionally found in the religious 
literature of both the communities. The Jainas contended that since the 
Buddhists denied the existence of the Self, all their talk of compassion and 
philanthrophy was meaningless. The Buddha is accordingly called ‘ ferocious 
and merciless’ (!) in Jatasiiphanandi’s Vardngacarita 25 . 84 .^ On similar 
grounds Akalahka accuses the Buddha of criminal propensities such as injury 
to others, falsehood, theft and unchastity I® 

The Buddhists are likewise in the habit of giving expression to 
their contempt for the Jainas and their habits and customs. The celebrated 
Mahayana work Saddharma-pundarlka ( earlier than the third century ) says, 
for instance, that the Bodhisattva ‘must avoid such monks as follow the 
precepts of the Arhat, and immoral men ( chap. XIII ) 

The practice of nudity ( mgnabhdm ) mentioned in the Lalitavistara 
(chap. XVII) among the stupid customs followed by the adherents of the 
non-Buddhist systems obviously refers to the Digambara monks. In the first 
half of the seventh century, the great Chinese traveller HsUan-tsang (the 
name is variously spelt), a philosopher of Mahayana Buddhism, ridicules 
Jainism as a sort of caricature of the Buddhist religion. “These sectarians”, 
writes HsUan-tsang, “give themselves up to extreme austerities. Day and 
night they display the most ardent zeal without a moment’s respite. The law 
expounded by their founder (Mahavira) has been largely stolen from the 
books of Buddha, and on this he guided himself when laying down his 
precepts and rules. In their religious observances and exercises, they follow 

almost entirely the rule of the Buddhist monks The statue of 

their teacher, by a kind of impertinent imitation, resembles that of Buddha. ” 
Here is a picture of the Digambara monks drawn by the Chinese pilgrim ; 
“The Jainas think they gain distinction by leaving their bodies entirely 
naked, and they make a virtue of tearing out their hair. Their skin is 
all broken, and their feet are horny and cracked ; they are like those rotten 
trees that are found close to a river.”* In similar but less dignified 
language, certain Digambara practices are held up to ridicule in the 
Dohdkom of Sarojavajra ( Saraha ) written in an Apabhram^a dialect 
sometime between the eighth and twelfth centuries.* Saraha, who was a 
Buddhist Tantric writer, says that if it were possible to attain salvation by 
going about naked, the dogs and the jackals would surely attain it. As 

2 I U ^ II Nydyavinikaya, rerso 390. 

3 Trans. Kern, p. 265 ( S. R U, ) 

4 Grousset: In the footsteps of the Buddha^ pp. 197-8, 

5 Ed; II. P. Sistri in ^tff, Introduction, p. 
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regards the practice of plucking out the hair, he says something positively 
indecent. Then he says that if the carrying of peacock’s feathers 
led to salvation, the horses and the elephants who are decorated 
with them were bound to obtain itl^ Recriminations of this type point 
to theological hatred, but there is no reason to suppose that there was 
any deep-seated hostility between the Jainas and the Buddhists. As 
pointed out by S. G. Vidyabhusan, ‘ there was no bitter rivalry ’ between 
the two communities. According to the same scholar, the Jaina writers 
Rabhasa Nandi (circa 850 a. d. ) and Kalyanacandra (about 1000 a. n.) 
appear to have written commentaries on the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti’s 
SamhandhorpaHlt&d and Pmmdna-vdrtika respectively ; while the Jaina 
Mallavadin ( about 962 A. n. ) wrote a commentary on Nydya-hmdu-ftkd of 
Dharmottara.* 

The Sjivakas whom Somadeva mentions among the communities 
to be shunned by the Jainas were an ancient sect founded by Mahkhaliputra 
Go^alaka, a contemporary of Mahavira, and the present reference to them 
shows that members of this sect were still to be found in the tenth century. 
The Jainas disliked the Ajivakas, as their founder Go^alaka was a bitter 
rival and opponent of Mahavira, and the former is, as a matter of fact, 
represented as something of an impostor m early Jaina literature.® Nor 
were the Ajivakas liked by the Buddhists. Just as Somadeva asks the 
Jainas to keep aloof from Ajivakas, Buddhists, Nastikas and others, similarly 
the Sctddharma-^undoirika ( Chap. XIII ) declares that the Bodhisattva 
never associates with Garakas, Farivrajakas, Ajivakas and Nirgranthas 
(Jainas).* The Ajivakas had certain peculiar doctrines, e. g. the NiyativSda, 
an extreme form of fatalism propounded by Goialaka, and seem to have 
flourished in South India for centuries after the ago of Mahavira, as their 
doctrines are included among the contemporary philosophical systems 
described in detail in the Tamil epic Manimekhalai, assigned to the early 
centuries of the Christian era. In another Tamil epic of the same age, 
the S'Uappadikdram, the father of the heroine Kappaki is said to have 
distributed his wealth among the Ajivaka friars. “ This is a very important 

1 src <imr ^ vtc tiT btbb firfear, ^rr f9iw«rc» 

grwf i 

2 A History of Indian Logicy pp. 194, 198. 

3 See Gopani: Ajivika ssct^A new interpretation in Bhdi^atiya Vidyd^ Vol If^ 
pari IL 

, 4 Trana. Kern, p. 263 ( B. B. ), In ancient Buddhist text6 the Ajivakas are regarded 

as the worst of the sophists. *As the sect is thrice mentioned in the Asoka Edicts as 
receiving royal gifts, it is certain that it retained an impoHant position for several 
centuries at least,’ Bbys Davids : Dialogues of the Buddha^ Part 1, p« 71. 
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reference inasmuch as the religion of the Xjivakas, if it could be so described, 
was undoubtedly practised in South India at the time It should be noted 
in this connection that Somadeva, contrary to his usual practice, does not 
mention any doctrines of the sect so that we cannot tell how far any well- 
defined Sjivaka system prevailed in his time. All that the reference to the 
[Sjivaks in Yaiastilaha proves is the existence of the sect in the tenth century. 

In Yadastilaha VII. 24 Somadeva seems to refer to another sect, 
although it is not explicitly mentioned. He says that such is the peculiarity 
of things that the cow’s milk is pure but not the flesh, just as the gem 
supposed to be on the hood of a snake counteracts poison, while snake-poison 
itself causes death. Again, milk may be taken, but not the cow’s flesh; just as 
the leaves of a poisonous plant may be taken for the cure of disease, while its 
roots are sure to cause death.* Somadeva seems here to reply to an argument 
that if it was permissible to take milk there was no reason why one 
should not take beef. Exactly this opinion is put in the mouth of the leader 
of the Kahamaija sect in the Jaina allegorical play Moliardja-Pardjaya 
written about two centuries later, wherein he declares that just as one takes 
Cow’s milk, similarly one may take also cow’s flesh without incurring 
sin. Rauamaija says further that according to Dhanika, Dharma consists in 
the killing of Brahmapa ascetics.® We do not know anything about this 
Hahamapa who appears in the play along with the Kaula and the KapSlika, but 
the views attributed to him might very well represent those of the Muslims, 
It is not clear whether Somadeva had in mind the views of any particular sect 
or community while making the statements cited above, but it was not 
impossible for him to have been acquainted with Muslim customs, since the 
contact between Indian and Muslim cultures goes back to a date at least two 
Oenturies earlier than the composition of his Ya^astilaha. 

The conflict of religions in the Deccan in the tenth century 
should not blind us to the general spirit of toleration prevailing in the 
age. Much important evidence has been adduced by scholars to prove 
the existence of concord and harmony in the sphere of religion, and we 
have referred elsewhere'* to isolated attempts at a synthesis of divergent 
philosophical and religious views in the century. 


1 Aiyaugar: Ma^imekkalai in its hUtofieal setting, pp. 57, 193. 
I ^ 5 ^ II 

3 tfjjwi:— 3nr fsjraSt ?nt t dt 

II 4. 24. 

i See Ohap. IX. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Jaina Criticism of Ybdic Saorifiobs 

Apart from the criticism of popular Hinduism, Somadeva denounces 
the Vedic sacrificial system for sanctioning animal slaughter in the controver- 
sial dialogue between Ya^odhara and his n other in Ya^astilaka, Book IV. 
As examples of Vedic rites involving the killing of animals he mentions 
RajasOya, Vajapeya, Gosava, A^vamedha, KSrlrl and Pundarlka ( in which an 
elephant is said to have been sacrificed)/ and condemns also the Sautra- 
mapl sacrifice in which it was customary to drink wine.* Vedic sacrifices are 
represented as sinful also in Buddhist texts, for example, in the Mahavastu 
(Vol. II, p. 237) wherein Mara instigates the Bodhisattva to perform 
certain sacrifices for the attainment of heaven and religious merit, viz. 
Advamedha, Furu^amedha, Somapr^a, Nirargada ( ? ), Faduma and Fupdarika.* 
References like these are of a literary character and do not always point to 
contemporary conditions. In any case Somadeva’s criticism of Vedic 
sacrifices and citations from sacrificial texts do not prove that Vedic rites 
were common in his time, as Vedic sacrifices seem to have gone out of vogue 
and become obsolete by the tenth century. The SmSrta religion reigned 
supreme ; and it has been pointed out, for instance, that there are only two 
R&strakuta inscriptions which record grants made to enable Brahmapas to 
perform Vedic sacrifices like Rajasuya, Vajapeya and Agnii?toma. “In all 
other cases the grants were made for discharging purely Smarta duties 
connected with bali, caru, vaiivadeva. ” Further, “ Alberuni was informed 
that the Vedic sacrifices were rarely performed and practically abandoned 

because they presupposed a long life It may be added that the 

decline of Vedic sacrifices must have set in long before the tenth century or 
even the Ra^trakuta period, ^athkara in ■ his Bha^ya on the Ved&nta Sutras 
3. 1. 25, indeed, speaks of Vedio rites as if they were still being performed by 
cultured people in his time.* But it is important to note that the Praiastet^ 
pdda Bhdsya, which belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era, 
while laying down the religious duties of a householder in connection with 

srrf^W ^ ^ ^ The obj©cfc of the Karirl sacrifice was to bring 

rain. For references see Handiqui: Naishadhacarita^ Vocabulary ( §uh voce ). 

2 See, for example, the first story of Book VII, aummariaed in Chap. XVI. 

4 Altekar : The R^rakutcks and iheit iimee, p. 279. 
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the Vai^e§ika scheme of spiritual discipline, prescribes in the first instance 
Smarta rites such as the five Mahayajfias and the Pakayajnas, and then 
mentions the Srauta sacrifices: the Haviryajfias ( Agnyadheya, Dar^apaurna- 
masa etc. ) and the Somayajfias ( Agni§toma, Ukthya etc. ), to be undertaken 
if one has the capacity to do so.^ Udayana who wrote in the last quarter of the 
tenth century says in his Nydyahusumdnjali, chap, 2, that Vedic rites such as 
Rajasuya and A^vamedha were dying out in his time, as they were no longer 
performed, and that in his age Dharma rested only on one foot, charity, owing 
to the decline of the Vedic sacrifices.^ The Nyaya theory of iahhoccheda, the 
dying out of the Vedic schools, was, in fact, more in conformity with the 
process of history than the Mlmarhsa view which refused to believe in any 
such decay. 

It may, however, be readily admitted that Vedic sacrifices continued 
to be sporadically perfomed till quite recent times ; and contemporary evidence 
of the performance of such rites is not rare. The Asvamedha, in particular, 
attracted many kings of the ruling dynasties. For example, the Ik§vaku 
king Vasi^thiputra Camtamula I, who reigned in the Andhra country about 
the second quarter of the third century a. d., is said to have performed 
the A^v'medha and Vajapeya sacrifices.® Several inscriptions of the 
VakStaka kings, who ruled in Central Provinces and Berar, state that 
Pravarasena I who reigned about the end of the third century a. d. performed 
four A^vamedhas besides several other Vedic sacrifices such as Agni§toma, 
Aptoryama, Ukthya, Soda.’lin, Atiratra, Vajapeya, Brhaspatisava and 
Sadyaskra. The inscriptions of the Vakatakas frequently mention their 
kinsmen, the Bharasivas, who seem to have established themselves on the 
banks of the Ganges, and are , said to have celebrated as many as ten 
Aivamedhas.* In Gupta records Samudragupta (circa 330-375 A. D. ) is 
stated to have revived the Asvamedha which had long been in abeyance, 
evidently in' North India ; for it seems to have been quite popular in the 
South. The Pallava king Sivaskandavarman, who has been assigned to 
about the beginning of the fourth century A. d., is reported to have performed 
the Agni^toma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices.® Dahrasena, the 
Traikutaka king of Northern Deccan, who ruled in the second half of the 
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Hfth century, and the Kadamba king Krsnavarman I, who ruled in West 
Mysore and Kanara about the end of the fifth century a. d., are also 
credited with the performance of the As'vamedha.* In the sixth century 
A. D. the Calukya Pulakesi I is mentioned as having performed a great many 
sacrifices including the A^vamedha,* A much later instance is that of 
tho Cola king Kajadhiraja I, who is known to have performed the A^vamedha 
about the middle of the eleventh century,® The Yadava king Kr§pa 
(1247-1260 A. D. ) is said to have performed a great many sacrifices and 
‘brought fresh strength to the Vedic ceremonial religion which in the course 
of time had lost its hold over the people.’* Candupandita, the author 
of a learned commentary on Sriharija’s Naimdhacaritct, performed a large 
number of important sacrifices, showing that Vedic ritual was not extinct 
in Gujarat in the last quarter of the thirteenth century.® The Vajapeya 
was performed in the sixteenth century for the Vijayanagara kings 
Nrsirhha and Kr§na-Raya.® The Asvamedha was performed by Sevai 
-Jayasing of Amber as late as the first half of the eighteenth century.’ 

Somadeva while condemning animal slaughter for religious purposes 
■combats the theory that killing in Vedic sacrifices is not, properly 
speaking, killing, as it ensures to the victim life in heaven.* The subject 
is more systematically dealt with by Malli§ena ( 1292 a. d, ) in his 
Syadvadamanjarl (under verse 11). He tries to show that the killing of 
animals even for the purpose of Vedic sacrifices is a grievous sin, and quotes 
in support of his thesis the views of certain Brabmanical thinkers, Sarnkhyas 
and Vedantins and Vyasa, who abhorred the practice of animal slaughter 
in Vedic ritual. 

<T«rT ^ I ^ qijpi; fW? I ^ %!T H* 

I ujT% JTBTO: qrsimt I rw snidl *t wftwrfij ti 

I. qmnqifrlqV 51: 11 


1 ABORI^ VqI, XXVI, p. 28 and Sarkar (op. oit. ), p, 20. 

2 Bhandarkar: Early Hhtory of the Dekkaiiy 3rd ed., p. 103, 

3 Sasiri: The ColaSy Vol. I, pp. 293, 312, 

4 Bhandarkar (op. cit.), p. 197. 

5 See the English trans. of Naiehadhacaritay Introduction, p. HI. 

6 Rice: Mysore and Coorgfrom the Inscriptions, p. 210, 

7 See P. K. Gode’s papers in Foona Orientalist^ Vol, II, pp# 166-180 and Mimausa 
Frakash, Vol, II, pp. 43-46. 

8 See Book IV and Chapter XII of this book. 

9 Cited in the Matharayrtti. 
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The views of Vyasa are quoted also by Somadeva, and it is interesting to find 
Jaina writers drawing on Brahmanical sources to reinforce the doctrine 
of ahirhsd ( YasastUaka, Book IV ): 

gon: I gftr w ii i 

Tgfrtrrftr q^niiig wru i ii ^ 4Vif®r-*i i Ibid. 

Somadeva’s views on the killing of animals in Vedic sacrifices are recorded in 
the aforesaid dialogue between Ya^odhara and his mother. Malli§ena sums up 
by saying that just as a cruel man may try to obtain a kingdom by killing his 
own son, but cannot escape the ignominy and sin resulting therefrom, even if 
he attains his object, similarly, even though the gods may be gratified by the 
slaughter of animals sanctioned by the Veda, the sin caused by such killing 
can never be averted.^ 

The attacks on the authority of the Veda and its religion which we 
oomo across in Ya^astilaka belong to a class of recriminatory literature 
directed against Vedic rites by Jaina writers since long before the tenth 
century. Although the Vedic religion had been obsolete for centuries, it was 
considered worth while to attack the Veda, since it was the bed-rock on 
which vhe superstructure of Brahmanism was claimed to have been 
built up beyond the ravages of time. Among the many stories 
invented for the purpose of discrediting the Vedic religion, there are 
at least three which deserve notice as illustrating the Jaina attitude 
and mentality in regard to the Brahmanical Scriptures. The earlier 
version of the story of Sagara, Sulasa, Narada, Parvata and Vasu 
related in Jinasena I’s Harivam^apurdna (cantos 17 and 23) and 
Somadeva’s Yaicutilaka, Book VII, occurs in the comprehensive Jaina 
Prakrit romance Vaaudevahindi, Ohap. V (circa sixth century a., d. ), 
This story is interesting as recording the Jaina allegation that the 
Veda and its religion were the work of a demon named Kalasura. The 
latter is also called Mahakala, e. g. in Vetsudevahin^l wherein he is 
described as a most reprobate god, the minister of Yama.* Even a sober 
philosophical writer like Vidyanandi declares in his Tattvdrtkadokavdrtika 
1. 20. 86 that the followers of Ka^S^da attribute the authorship of the 
Veda to Brahman, while the Jainas attribute it to KS>lasura. 
Similarly, in an outrageous story preserved in Vamiemhindi (Chap. 
Ill), Pippalada, the reputed author of the Atharvaveda, is described as 

1 Rim ^ ewaromiRftspi- 

2 ‘srror Ridt *ri*r RsJt i* 
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being born of the ilUoit union of the nun Sulasa ^nd the ascetic 
Jannavakka, He is deserted by his parents as soon as he is born, 
but grows up to be an eminent Vedio scholar. In the course of time 

he comes to know the circumstances of his birth, and invents the 

Atharvaveda and its black magic in order to take revenge upon his 
parents. He severs the tongue of his father with a knife, and after 
reminding him of the crime of desertion of his own child, hacks him to 
pieces and offers the limbs as oblations in the sacrificial fire. A similar 
treatment is meted out to his mother. This is the Jaina version of 

the origin of the magic rites of the Atharvaveda. Another interesting 

but far from disgusting story about Vedic rites occurs in the eleventh 
canto of Ravi§ena’s Padmacarita (seventh century a. d. ), which contains 
also a slightly different version of the Parvata story. The story in 
question describes the destruction of Marutta’s sacrifice by Bilvana, 
represented as a patron of Jainism in Bavi§iei.ia’8 work, which contains a Jaina 
version of the story of the Ramayana. The Jaina sage Nsrada argues with 
the officiating priest about the authority of the Veda and the advisability 
of performing sacrifices, and tries to convince him of the sinful character 
of animal slaughter. Some of his sentiments are not unlike those expressed 
by Yaiodhara in Ya^astilaka; the following two verses, the first from 
iilctka, Book IV and the second from Padmacarita 247, may be compared: 

The assembled Brahmapas are enraged at the interference of N&rada, 
and attack him with kicks and blows. The news is brought to RSvana 
who hastens to the sacrificial site with his soldiers, and there follows a 
tumultous scene in which the animals kept for the sacrifice are set 
free and sacrificial posts broken, and the Brahmauas receive a good 
hammering. The description of the Brahmauas as ‘‘huntsmen with 
the sacred thread round their necks” sums up the Jaina attitude towards 
the Vedic religion. 

Considering the theological hatred of earlier times, it is not 
surprising to find Jaina writers inventing or giving currency to stories 
calculated to discredit the Vedic religion and culture. The Jainas had, 
however, no direct knowledge of Vedio literature, and their criticism of 
Vedic rites is often disfigured by gross exaggerations, misunderstanding and 
misstatements. A few examples may be given to show that even a deeply 
learned scholar like Bomadeva is not wholly free from this charge. 
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In Yaiastilaha, Book IV, Somadeva quotes a Vedio phrase 
NT^l'JNnsJlrr, and opines that the Veda sanctions the killing of a Brahmana in 
spite of the general injunction that a Brahmana should not be killed.^ We 
are not here concerned with the question of whether traces of human 
sacrifice are found in the Vedic age, but the phrase cited by Somadeva belongs 
to the ritual of the Purusamedha which is wrongly supposed by him to be a 
human sacrifice. The Puru§amedha was a symbolic rite, and the human 
victims, meu as well as women, who were actually tied to the sacrificial posts, 
were set free, one and all, after the paryagnikarana or carrying of a firebrand 
round the victims. These are enumerated in the Vdjasaneyisamhitd XXX. 
5-22 and the Taittirlya Brahmana III. 4, while the S'atapatha Brahmana 

(XIII. 6. 2. 12, 13) says; *' Now, the victims had the fire carried 

round them, but they were not yet slaughtered. Then a voice said to him, 
‘Purusha, do not consummate (these human victims): if thou wert to 
consummate them, man ( purusha ) would eat man 1 Accordingly, as soon as 
fire had been carried round them, he set them free, and offered oblations to the 

same divinities ”* The Kdtydyana S'rauta /Swfra XXI. 1. 12 

clearly says that the Brahma^as and the other victims are released, just as 
the Kapifijala birds and the other wild animals are set free in the A4vamedha 
after the paryagniharana ( XX. G. 9 ). It is true that there are two ^rauta 
Shtras, Vaitana (XXXVII. 10 ff.) and Sahkhayana (XVI. 10 ff.), which set forth 
a form of Purusamedha in which a man is to be sacrificed, but these Sutras lack 
Brahmana authority for what they prescribe ; and as Eggeling points out, 
the Puru§amedha described therein “ is nothing more than what Sahkhayana 
appears to claim for it, viz. an adaptation, and that a comparatively modern 
adaptation, of the existing A^vamedha ritual.’’ Further, “the very fact that, 
in both Sutra works, this sacrifice is represented, as being undertaken, not 
for the great object of winning immortal life, but for the healing of the 
Sacrificer’s bodily infirmities, might seem sufficient to stamp the ceremony 
as one partaking more of the nature of the superstitious rites of the Atharvan 
priests than of that of the great sacrifices of the traditional ^rauta ritual.”* 
According to Keith, the ritual prescribed in the versions of Sahkhayana and 
the Vaitdna “is a mere priestly invention to fill up the apparent gap in 
the sacrificial system which provided no place for man.”* Hillebrandt 
gives too much importance to the version of Sahkhayana and remarks that the 

1 See Chap. XII. 

2 Eggeling’s Translation, Part V, p, 410. 

3 Eggeling ; Satapatha Brahmana, T.'ana,, Part V, Introdnotion, p« xliv. 

4 Taittirlya Sarnhitd, Tram., latrodaotion, p, oxxxviii. 
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Furai^aiuedha is a relic of a barbaric age,* but the statement is vague, and 
there are no reliable data which might enable us to determine the limits of 
this 'barbaric age’. The evidence of the Satapatha Brahmapa, a far more 
ancient text, is of greater value than that of the two Sfltra texts, and 
the fact remains that as early as the age of ihe Satapatha Brahmana 
no human victims were sacrificed in the Furusamedha. More generally 
speaking, the legend of Sunahsepa “is enough to show that human 
sacrifice was for the Brahmapa period a horror beyond words”.* Tt 
is also noteworthy that the Parui=iamedha is not mentioned at all in the 
Sarhhitas of the Black Yajurveda: the Taittirlya, the Maitrdyomi and 
the Kd{haka nor in the comprehensive Baudhdyana S'rauta Sutra^ 

Another misleading statement made by Somadeva in Yas'astilaJua, 
Book IV, concerns the Gosava sacrifice. He opines that this rite was 
devised to sanction incest with one’s mother and sister.'"' The Gosava was an 
ekdha or one-day sacrifice and usually performed by a man of position of the 
Vai^ya caste, who might be honoured by the king and the people. The man 
who performed the Gosava was therafter called Sthapati, an honorific term. 
According to some, this rite was exclusively meant for the Vai^ya caste, and 
one of its important features was that fresh milk was poured over the 
Sacrificer while seated on the bare ground to the south of the Ahavanlya fire. 
This is roughly the account of the Gosava given in the Kdtydyma S'rautcc 
SutraX-Xll. 11, 6-11. The prescribed sacrificial fee of a myriad oxen shows 
that the rite was performed by a wealthy man, and according to the 
Sahkhayana ^rauta Sutra XVI. 15. 1 it should be undertaken by one who 
desires cattle. The Taittiriya Brahmana II. 7. 6 and Tdndya Brdhmana 
XIX. 13. 1 connect the Gosava with Svarajya or supremacy as the promised 
goal, and in any case the rite was meant for a leading man of the community 
as marking the culminating point in his social rank and position. As pointed 
out by Hillebrandt,* there were certain special sacrifices for particular classes 
of men, e. g. the Rajasuya for the Ksatriyas, the Brhaspatisava for the 
BrShmapas and the Suta-, Sthapati-, Gramapi-, and Go-sava for the other 
orders of society. Now, the Gosava had a particular connection with 
the bovine species. The Taittirlya Brdhm<m.a ( op. cit. ) observes that the qx 
is Supremacy, and the Sacrificer acts like an ox.* Sayapa’s interpretation 

1 Ritual’LiUeratur, p. 153. 

2 Keith : Taittirlya Samhitd ( op. cit. ), p. cxl. 

3 Ibid,, p. cxxxviii. 

4 ‘arre — \* Books IV 
and VII, and section 30. 

5 Bitual-Litteratur, p. 143. 

® i ^ i’ . 
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“Just as an ox voams freely in the woods, so does the Sacrificer in the 
Brahmaloka” does not appear to be accurate in view of the detailed 
explanation of the rite given in the Jmminlya Brdhmana II. 113.* The latter 
text describes the vrata of the Gosava and it consists in imitating the ways of 
an ox. The Sacrificer is to lie with his mother, his sister, and a woman of 
his own gotra, drink water and eat grass with face downwards, and ease 
himself wherever he feels the necessity.® It is said that Janaka of Videha 
wanted to perform the Gosava, but when he was told about the procedure, 
he declared that he was willing to pay the prescribed sacrificial fee, but 
not to undertake the vrata, and did not after all venture to set about the 
rite. Punyake^a, the king of the ^ibis, once undertook the Gosava. He felt 
like easing himself in the royal assembly, and while uncovering himself for the 
purpose then and there, exclaimed that the rite was suitable only for old 
men, and only an old man should undertake it, for ‘all this’ is permissible 
to the old. The Brdhmana therefore concludes that the Gosava was a 
sthavirayajna, and should be undertaken only at an advanced age.® It 
was thus an apparently innocent sacrifice primarily designed for old 
people, free from the repulsive significance attributed to it by Jaina 
writerr. It may be noted that the vrata described in the Jaiminiya 
Brdhmana is omitted in most of the texts dealing with the Gosava, e. g,, 
in the S'ravta Sutras of Katyayana (op. cit.), Sahkhayana 14. 15, 

Baudhayana 18. 7 and S^valayana 9. 8, and the Tdndya Brdhmana 19. 13 ; 
while the Taittirlya Brdhmana (op. cit.) seems to make only a passing 
reference to it; gauriva bhavati. Caland shows that there is good reason 
to believe that the Jaiminiya Brdhmana is older than the Tdndya or 
Pancavirh^a Brdhmana, and he thinks that the latter text omitted certain 
details, e. g. the of vrata the Gosava, perhaps because it found them too 
‘barbaric’.* It is quite probable that the childish procedure of behaving 
like an ox became soon obsolete, and was excluded from the customary 
ritual of the Gosava. 

Somadeva is not the only Jaina author to make misleading 
statements regarding Vedic sacrifices, Raviijena asserts in Padmacarita 
11. 85 that intercourse with forbidden women is required in the Gosava 
sacrifice. Devasena who wrote Dar^anasdra in 933 a. d.® says in his 
Prakrit Bhdvasamgraha (verses 52-3) that the cow is declared to be 


1 DaB Jaiminiya Brdhmai}.a in Amtoahl^ p« 157. 

3 *1%^ l’ 

4 Pa%eammia-Br&hmai^a. Trans, Caland, lUtroduotion, p. xxl. 

5 See Introduction to ( Mapikaoandra Jaina Grantham&I&), p. 1^. 
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a goddess (by the BrAhmanas) and all the gods are believed to reside 
in her body; yet they kill her in the Gosava sacrifice and eat the flesh; 
do they not kill those gods by killing the cowl^ The Jainas had a 
tendency to believe that all sacrifices whose names began with the 
name of a living creature involved its slaughter in the accompanying ritual. 

Another example of erroneous statements made by Jaina writers 
about Vedic rites is found in Ravi§ena’s Padmacarita 11. 87-89: 

«r ^ n^r gg : (j [ 3 r w T < T; i ftifmvrw flifswrw ii 

These verses containing details, corresponding more or less to particulars 
found in Vedic texts, might very well deceive an unwary reader not 
familiar with the Vedic sacrificial system. Among the terms used juhvaka 
is a misreading for jumbaha, and viklava for mhlidha, Ravi^epa means 
to say that oblations are offered in the fire on the back of a tortoise, 
but if one is not available, the ofierings are made in a fire kindled on 
the head of a Brahmai^a with certain characteristics, immersed in the 
water up to the mouth. This is an atrocious misrepresentation of a 
Vedic rite which took place on the third day .of the A^vamedha towards 
the end of the sacrifice at the end of the purificatory bath {avabhrtha). 
What really happened was that an oblation of clarified butter was made 
on the head of a man of hideous appearance, standing in the water, 
with the mantra ‘To Jumbaka hail I’ The mantra occurs in the Vdjasaneyi- 
sarhhitd 25. 9, Jumbaka being a name of Varvma as explained, for instance, in 
the Taittirlya Brdhmana III. 9. 15. Among the epithets applied to the 
man the most frequent are pingala ‘tawny-eyed’, khalati ‘bald-headed’, 
vildidha, and mkla ‘white’ or rather ‘pale’. As regards vihlidha, it is 
Variously explained as daniura ‘with protruding teeth’ by Karka on the 
Kdtydyana S'rauta Sutra ICX. 8. 16, Mahidhara on the Vdjasaneyisarhhitd 
25. 9, and Harisvamin on the S'atapatha Brdhmana Xlll. 3. 6. 5; as 
svedana^ila^arira and viklinmdeha ‘perspiring’ ‘clammy’ by Sayai^a. on 
the Taittiriya Brdhmana (op. cit. ); and as ‘leprous’ by Varadattasuta 
Anartlya in his commentary on the S'dihJchdyana S'rauta Sutra 16. 18. 
The latter text as well as the Baudhdyana S'rauta Sutra 15. 37 uses 
some other epithets to make the man still more repulsive, and Sahkhayana 

1 5^^ ^ <nR€r i ^ afit ii 

?rr ft v|'»r six oi jultxr xfft ^ ii 
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adds that he should be led to a river and immersed therein, and when 
the waters flow into his mouth the Adhvaryu priest should make an 
oblation of horse’s blood on the man’s head with the mantra * hhrunahatydyai 
svdhd ’. After the oblation the man is brought out of the water ( nihsedhanti 
explained in the commentary as niryamayanti), and possibly driven away 
as a scapegoat. Just as there are no traces of remnants of human 
sacrifice in this rite, as Weber thought, similarly it did not involve any 
inhuman practice like lighting a fire on a man’s head, as alleged by 
Ravise^ia. 

It is hardly necessary to cite other examples of Jaina misstatements 
regarding Vedic rites. Raviseija tells us also that in a sacrifice called 
Matrmedha one’s mother was killed, while in the Pitrmedha one’s father 
suffered the same fate (11. 86). Jinasena I states that kings were sacrificed 
by hundreds and thousands in the Rajasuya, which, according to him, was 
devised by the .wicked god Mahakfila, an enemy of kings. This amazing 
statement occurs in his Ilarivam^apiirdna written in 783 a. n.^ Hemacandra 
mentions a Gomedha and a Naramedha along with the Advamedha in a 
sweeping condemnation of Vedic sacrifices in a verse of his commentary 
on his Yoga^dstra 4. 102.® In another amusing verse in the same work 
(2. 38) he declares that the poor Carvaka is rather preferable to Jaimini, 
because the former openly professes atheism, while the latter is a monster 
disguised as an ascetic citing Vedic texts.® 

It is evident that much of the information of Jaina writers in 
regard to Vedic rites was based on hearsay, and the only thing they definitely 
knew about them was that they involved the sacrifice of living beings, men 
as well as animals. Their statements • are no doubt mala fide ^ misleading 
and erroneous, but similar inaccuracies are found also in the Mdiharavitti 
on the Sdthkhyakdrikd.*' It may be not^d in this connection that the 
following sacrificial verse is quoted, perhaps inaccurately, in both the 
Mdtharavrtti and Somadeva’s Ya^astilaka VII. 30 : 

ft i W'Wftvnjr E^Mlfsnft qgftlftlfW; 11 

1 m 1 II 23. 142. 

3 qtsyV ^ ^ n 

4 The Mdtharavrtti misunderstands the significance of the Furusamedha and the 

Gosava. It says JTigqqq: gnVTiT 

«mra:i 
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The verse occurs in a different form in the commentaries of Uvata and 
Mahidhara on the Vdjasaneyisamhitd 24. 40 : 

W??<frari#r i «i5rer ^ u 

Among other sacrificial citations, all of which are anonymous, we 
have already reproduced the dubious statement on the Gosava sacrifice 
quoted in Yasaatilaka, Books IV and VII. 30. The dictum 
grt Jt ^ «ftriT quoted in the same context cannot be genuine, 
because although the reference to wine is correct, the name of the rite 
{ sautrdmanl ) is incorrectly spelt. The word is, in fact, consistently misspelt 
by Somadeva who writes sautrdma'p.i for sautrdmanl.^ The following sacrificial 
verso is cited in VII. 30: 

The verse is clearly spurious, and might even be an invention, as it 
contains the absurd statement that the king Is sacrificed at the Rajasuya, 
The only reference^ to human sacrifice in the ritual of the Rajasuya is 
in the legend of Sunah^epa, which is recited by the Hotr priest after 
the anointing of the king, but the story in question is nothing less than 
a condemnation of the offering of a human victim, llillebrandt’s view 
that the recitation of the legend is a reminiscence of a possible early 
connection of the Rajasuya with human sacrifice is clearly far-fetched, 
and has been rejected by Keith.® 

The following citation bearing on the Purusamedha in YasastUaka 
VII. 30 is an example of haphazard quotation or misquotation from 
sacrificial texts. It reads as follows in Somadeva ’s work: 

The passage in question forms part of a longer one found with variations 
in the Vdjasaneyisamhitd XXX. 5ff*. , the Taittirlya Brdhmana III. 4, and the 
S'atapatha Brdhmana XIII. 6. 2. The ancient text, c. g. that of the Taittirlya 
Brdhmana, reads as follows : 

sRfiSir i i ^ jjkh; i \ 

\ «Tr^ I i uin^rq; i gjm i guR 

The principles underlying Vedic injunctions are criticized by 
Somadeva in the aforesaid controversial dialogue in YasastUaka, Book 


1 e. g. in VII. 22. 

2 Hillebrandt; JSitual-litleratur, p. 145, and Keith: Rigwkh Brdhwamf, p. 62, 
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IV,* Similar objections to the authority of the Veda as a whole are 
recorded in various Jaina works, e. g. Akalahka's Nydyaviniscaya (chap. 8), 
Anantavirya’s commentary on the Fariksamukha Sutra (chap. 3) etc. 
Akalahka attacks the apauruseya theory of the origin of the Veda, and 
says that if the Veda revealed its own truth, it would be unnecessary 
to study texts like the Ayurveda, which are an integral part of the 
Veda. Further, if the Veda was eternal, the generations of students who 
have been studying and explaining it would be like an endless succession 
of blind men following one another; and if the Veda had really no author^ 
its statements would be like the utterances and customs of barbarians 
which could not be attributed to any competent authority.* Anantavirya 
goes further and opines that the V eda cannot be regarded as ah authoritative 
Source of knowledge, whether it is supposed to be apaurmeya or pauruseya. 
In the former case, supposing there exists an endless sequence of Vedio 
interpretation current from times without a beginning, this interpretation 
is bound to go astray in the course of time owing to defects of memory, 
ineptitude of expression, and dishonest motives, thus destroying the 
authoritative character of the Veda. Even at the present time those 
who profess astrology, for instance, are seen to make misleading statements ; 
there are some who know the hidden truth but explain it otherwise for 
some evil purpose; there are some who know the subject but misinterpret 
it for lack of the faculty of expression; while there are others who make 
incorrect statements, having missed a vital link in the sequence of facts. 
The same is the case with the Veda; hence the divergence of opinions 
regarding hhavand, vidhi, niyoga etc., and disagreement among Manu, 
Yftjfiavalkya and others in laying down Smyti rules in harmony with 
the true import of the Vedas. Thus the Veda would fail to conform 
to the truth even if it were based on a tradition without any beginning. 
The apaurmeya theory therefore does not help to establish the Veda 
as a reliable and infallible guide, nor is the pauruseya theory more helpful. 
There are indeed good reasons for supposing the Veda to be the composition 
of a certain individual or individuals, e. g. the mention of the names 
of the sages, gotras and schools, subject to birth and decay, the arrangement 
of the sentences according to a hard and fast rule, and the dictum 

1 SeeOhap. XII. 

Hyuyavimio^ya, verses 41(>-418. 
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that ‘The Veda is the work of a certain person like the Siitras of Manu’ etc. 
The fact of the Veda having an author does not, however, give it an 
authoritative character. Anantavirya declares: “We do not deny authority to 
the Veda on the ground that it has no author. The Veda lacks authority 
because it can never be free from defects owing to its expounders having 
no knowledge of supersensuous things”.* The Jainas thus close the 
door, to their own satisfaction, upon all claims that may be put forward in 
behalf of the Veda being an authoritative source of human knowledge. 

It is extremely doubtful if Jaina attacks on the Veda and the 
Vedio religion made any impression upon Brahmanical circles if they 
were at all acquainted with them. The regeneration of the Vedio 

sacrificial system was out of the question, but renewed and vigorous 
attempts cotninued to be made to eastablish the authority of the Veda 
on a firmer and sounder basis. The first great effort towards this end in 
uiedieval times was made by Kumarila (seventh century A. D.) and the 
school of Mimamsa founded by him and thereafter by the distinguished 
writers of the Nyaya-Vaise§ika school who flourished in the ninth and 

tenth centuries. It was the leaders of the latter school that exercised 
paramount influence in the intellectual sphere in Somadeva’s age. The 
Naiyayikas rejected the Mimamsa view that the Veda was eternal, 
and not composed by any individual, and sought to replace the (upawni^yct 
theory by a more plausible doctrine. Jayanta says in his Nyayamanjari 
that the Mimarhsakas are incapable of devising an adequate method 
for maintaining the authority of the Veda: words aided by convention 

can only have the power to signify; the determination of the shades 

of meaning must inevitably depend upon the judgment of some one; 
hence words can have any authoritative character only when they are 
uttered by a trustworthy person and n^^t otherwise.* The Naiyayikas 
thus usher in the pauruseya theory and glorify the Veda as the 
handiwork of God Himself. Jayanta, for instance, says that He who 
created the universe composed also the Vedas containing His teachings; 
and the people believe in the Vedas because they believe in Him, the 
Trustworthy, Guide and the Supreme Lord without a beginning: no wise 


1 
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man would have thus believed in the Vedas, had they been without an 
author ( as the MimSmsakas hold ).^ 

While emphasizing the fact the Veda is composed by God and 
accepted by the vast majority of the people, the leaders of the Nyaya* 
Vailesika school adopt a rather contemptuous attitude towards the 
Scriptures of the minorities like the Buddhists and Jainas. Vacaspati 
in Nyuyoi-vdrtiha-tdtparycirilha 2. 1. 68 contrasts the Vedas with the 
Buddhist and Jaina Scriptures composed by mere mortals who are 
neither Creators nor Omniscient Beings.* Sridhara says in Nydyahandali 
(p. 217) that the Veda is known to be the work of a Superior Being 
{puriisor-vii^eiia), because its message is unquestioningly accepted by all 
who belong to the varndsrama order of society. If it were the work 
of an ordinary person, like the Scriptures composed by Buddha and 
others, not all discerning persons would unquestioningly act upon its 
teachings. That with regard to which there is a universal consensus of 
opinion ( on the subject of its reliability ) is bound to be an authoritative 
source of knowledge, like direct perception and similar means of 
cognition.® Thus while the Vedic sacrificial religion was fast becoming 
a relic of the past, the authority of the Veda was constantly reaffirmed 
by Mimamsakas, Smilrtas, and Nyaya-Vai^eisikas alike. It is noteworthy 
that even Samkara in his Bha§ya on the Vedanta Sutras 3. 1. 25 
supports in principle the slaughter of animals in Vedic sacrifices, and 
proclaims the purity of all rites prescribed by the Veda. The voice of 
Jaina criticism was not likely to be heard in an age characterized by 
a large-scale revival of Brahmanical thought, say, from about the seventh 
to the end of the tenth century. 


1 \ 1^»9TW!TI Jr>fhrr#?N' 

srrg ll Ibid., Book IV. 

a ^ ffilr i’ See also Chap. ix. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Non-Jaina Colts, Costoms akd Beliefs 

Among the non-Jainca cults mentioned in Somadeva’s Yas’astUaJca 
the most prominent is, of course, that of CandamarT, which forms the starting 
point of the story. As we have already seen, human sacrifice was an essential 
feature of the worship of that goddess, and a detailed, though to some extent 
fantastic, description of her appallingly gruesome shrine occurs in Book I, 
Candamarl is only another form of Candika, whose cult is much earlier than 
the tenth century, as is evident from the descriptions of the goddess and her 
blood-stained temple in works like Biina’s Kadamharl and Haribhadra’s 
Samardiccahahd, Book VI. In the latter work the deity is called also 
Katyayani and Kadamharl. Subandhu in his Vasavadatld likewise refers to 
the shrine of Katyayani alias Canda while describing the city of Kusumapura 
or Pataliputra.^ In Bhavabhuti’s Malatimadhava, Act V, the goddess appears 
as Karala or Camunda to whom a human victim is about to be oftered by a 
Kapalika, In Vakpati’s Gaiidaruho she appears as Vindhyavasini, to whom a 
lengthy hymn is addressed by Yasovarman (vv. 285-338), the goddess being 
called also Candi, babari and I^arayani. The hymn in question refers among 
other things to the human victim and the custom of selling human flesh, as in 
our work.* The self-torture described by Somadeva as being practised by 
certain fanatics in the temple of Capdamari® is mentioned in another context 
in Bana’s Harmcarita ( Book V ), which refers, for instance, to the burning of 
Guggulu resin on the head while supplicating the Mahakiila Siva, and the 
offering of flesh cut out of one’s own body as an oblation in the fire.* The 
offering of slices of one’s own flesh to Camunda is mentioned in XJddyotana’s 
Kuvalayamdld composed in the eighth century.® 'The Chinese traveller Yuan 
Chwang, in the first half of the seventh century, describes a temple, at 
Prayaga ( Allahabad ), where certain devotees committed suicide in the hope 
of gaining ‘the paradise of the gods.’* 
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’(^* 319); (v. 327). The 

comm, remarks ^ See Chap. 

XIII for further details. 

See Chap. II. 


‘1^ Ratnapra-. 

bha’s Sanskrit version, 

Watters: On Yuan Chwang^ Vol. I. p. 362. A similar practice has been traced 
on the island of Mandhata in the Narmada, in the Nimar District of Central Provin- 
ces. Here, until recent times, devotees were in the habit of dashing themselves over 
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The cult of the Devi, who ie known under different names, CaijdikS, 
Katyayani, Bhavani, Durga etc., seems to have been widely prevalent from 
about the seventh century onwards. The cult, as ordinarily practised, 
represents what is known as bakti worship, and must be distinguished from 
the abnormal ritual mentioned by Somadeva in Ya^astilaka. There are, for 
instance, two rock-cut temples dedicated to Durga at Mamallapuram, 
now the village of Mahabalipuram, known also as the Seven Pagodas, on 
the sea-coast, about forty miles south of Madras. The excavations at this 
place date from the second quarter of the seventh century a. d.^ The temples 
are locally known, the one as Kotikal Mapdapa, and the other as Draupadi’s 
Ratha.* The former is a primitive-looking shrine consisting of a hall, about 
22 feet long and eight feet wide. The latter is a beautifully carved little 
shrine with a domical roof, and contains a bas-relief figure of Durga. In front 
of the temple is a huge rock-cut figure of Durga’s vehicle, the lion. There 
are, besides, various sculptural representations of the goddess on some of the 
other temples and rocks at Mamallapuram. A number of crudely fashioned 
figures of the goddess and her lion are also carved on some of the isolated 
rocks near the Shore Temple facing the sea. In the so-called Draupadi’s 
Ratha the bas-relief figure of Durga is four-armed and portrayed standing on 
a lotus pedestal with two worshippers kneeling at her feet. These features 
are also seen in the bas-relief representation of the goddess in one of the 
large panels on the walls of the temple known as the VarS.hamapdapa. 
Other panels, which represent the goddess with eight arms, and trampling on 
the head of a buffalo, occur on the facade of the Trimhrti Temple and in the 

the Birkhaln cliffs, at the eastern end of the island, on to the rocks hy the river 
brink, 'where the terrible god Kala Bhairava resided. The last such ofEering to Eftlii 
Bh&irava was witnessed in 1824. It is significant that the shrine of Ca^datnarl 
is called Mah&bhairava in Somadeva’s YaiasMaka. It is said that about the time 
when a Chauhan Rajput named Bhftrat ^ingh took MandhatS. from Nathu Bhil in 
1165 A. D., a priest named Dary§,o Nath used to worship Omkfira ^iva on the island. 
There is a legend that Daryao^NMh by his austerities shut up Kal! Devi, the consort 
of Kala Bhairava, who fed on human flesh, in a cave, for the protection of the 
pilgrims. The mouth of this cave is still shown. It was also arranged that K&la 
Bhair&va should in future receive human sacrifices at regular intervals. The 
disciples of Daryao N&th still enjoy lands on account of the worship of Oihkara diva. 
Imperial Oaaetteer of India^ Vol. IX, p. 293 ff. It is difficult to separate fact from 
fiction in these traditions ; but an abnormal variety of T&ntric cult seems to have 
grown up, evidently at a later time, on the island of Mandh&ta, and no doubt 
represented a debased type of Saivism or Tantricism resembling the Vdmamdrga 
described in Somadeva’s YuiaeMaka. 

1 See Appendix III. 

a See Longhurst: Pallava ArehiUeture^ Fart XL 
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interiol* of the Varilha Temple. The story of Durgil slaying the Buflalo 
Demon was popular not only in India but in J ava ; and a remarkable bas-relief 
showing the fight of the goddess with the demon, regarded as one of the finest, 
specimens of Indian art, is found in the so-called Mahi^fisuramandapa. The. 
eight-armed goddess, astride on her lion, is represented as shooting arrows at 
the demon whose colossal figure is seen slight ly receding before her, with one* 
of his followers slain and another apparently wounded.* It is also notewor- 
thy that, in the bas-reliefs in tlie Draupadi’s Hatha and the Varahamandapa, 
one of the worshippers is shown as cutting off the tresses of his hair with a 
sword as a votive offering to the goddess. Such practices are, of course, far 
different from the various forms of self-torture practised in connection with 
the cult of Ca^damarl, or Candika, as described by Somadeva and others. 
The practices described by Somadeva in Yaiiastilala evidently belong to 
an abnormal variety of the cult, which appealed to the fanaticism of a limited 
class of worshippers. But the cult of the Devi, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, had a much wider appeal; and old temples dedicated to the Goddess 
are found in various parts of Inlia,* The cult was, as stated below, popular 

J The soeue is represented on a much smaller scale in a beautiful panel discovered 
near the Siva temple at Bhumara of the early Gupta period ( see Appendix III ). The 
goddess is four-armed with a sword in one hand and a trident in another. She 
stands with her left foot on the head of the buffalo and grasps his tail with one of her 
bands. See plate xiv (b) in U. D. Banerji’s monograph on the temple* 

3 Some of the old temples dedicated to Devi may hero be mentioned, many of which 
have been rebuilt in later times. The temple of Amba Bhavaui on the summit of the 
hills of Arasur at the south-western extremity of the Aravalli range is an important 
centre of pilgrimage, and lays claim to a remote antiquity. The ancient town of 
Parbhavati or Dabhoi, about twenty miles to the south-east of the city of Barodai 
contains a temple dedicated to Bhadra Kalika Mata ( Bhadrakuli ). It is situated to 
the right of the famous Hira Gate at Dabhoi on the east side of the old fort, and stands 
on the site of an older shrine in honour of the same goddess. It was probably built 
by Vishaldev Yaghela about 1265 a. d. *Its dimensions are small, but the whole 
outer face has been so broken by mouldings, and ornamented by sculptures, large and 
small, as to render it typical of the rich thirteentn century style in Gujarat/ The 
temple is, in fact, one of the most important architectural monuments of the 
pre-Muslim period in Gujarat. Another Devi temple known as K&lkd. Mat& or 
Kalka Bhawani stands on the lofty summit of the hill of Favagadh situated about 
twenty-five miles north-east of Baroda. The goddess has been worshipped on the 
rocky peak for many centuries as the guardian deity of the hill. ‘The shrine, which 
is visible from a distance of many miles in the plains below, is no doubt very ancient, 
being mentioned as a place of pilgrimage under the rulers of Anhilvad Fatan.’ But 
the present building is probably of a much later date. Commissariat; HUtory of 
Gujarat^ Yol. I, pp. Ixi, Ixxxvii, 191, An ancient temple of Devi or Candika, 
venerated by Rajputs throughout Malwa and Mewar, exists at the small village of 
Antri in the Garoth District of Indore State. The present temple is, however, a 
modern structure built with the materials collected from the ruins of an older shrine. 
50 
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at royal courts, as it was believed to promote success in warfare. The 
temples and sculptures at Mamallapuram, which was essentially a royal 
foundation, prove the popularity of the cult of Durga, probably for similar 
reasons, during the rule of the Pallavas in the south from the seventh century 
onwards. The Pallavas were supplanted by the Colas, and it is noteworthy , 
that Vijayalaya, the founder of the line of the imperial Colas, built a DurgS. 
temple at Tanjoro^ after his conquest of the city about the middle of the 
i^inth century a. It may be noted that about this time, in Northern 

A small temple dedicated to the god Sumba, (^ambhn) and Devi stands outside the 
village of Djglii, six miles due east of Kajgaon Station in the East Khandesh 
District, a couple of miles from the frontier of Hyderabad (Deccan). ‘Tlie temple 
consists of a porch in front, a marj^dapa on pillars with a high dome, an 
antarala or passage leading to the sanctum or (jaThhagrha and the sanctum or 
sUirne itself.’ The sanctum contains a small and a large standing 

image of Devi. A niche on the north wall of the mai^dapa contains a dancing 
figure of Camunda. She has four hands and an emaciated body, but the 
scorpion usually to be found in her stomach is absent. She holds a trident, 
a skull-mace and a skull-cup {naTa-kapala). Progress Report of the 

Archaeological Survey of India^ Western Circle^ 1920, pp. 75, 99. Close to the 
island of mandhata in the Narmada, a small ravine on the north bank of the 
river, popularly known as the rid^d, contains ‘a prostrate figure 184' feet 

in length, rudely carved in bold relief on four basalt slabs laid end to end. 
It has ten arms, all holding clubs and pendent skulls, but only one head* 
On its chest is a scorpion, and at its right side a rat, while one foot rests 
on a smaller prostrate human figure.’ The huge image no dotibt represents 
Camunda or Mahakali, and was evidently intended to be placed in a Colossal 
temple which was never completed. The bed of the ravine is covered with 
huge basalt rocks, slightly carved in some places, which doubtless had 
same destination.’ Imperial Gazetteer of India^ Vol. IX, p. 298, 

8astri: The Colas^ Vol, I, p, 140. 

Temples of Durga appear to have been built in different parts of medieval 
India* An inscription discovered in the village of Dirghasi, four miles to the 
north of Kalingapatam in the Ganjam District, records the erection of a 
in front of a temple of Durga at Dirghar&si or Dirghasi in the ^aka year 
997 (1075 A. n. ), by a Brahmana chieftain named Gapapati in the service of 
the Eastern Ganga king Rajaraja I of Orissa ( 1068-1078 . a. d. ). R. D. Banerji: 
history of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 246. There is a ruined temple of Durga of about 
the' twelfth century, near the village of Balsana in the Wesu Khandesh 
District of Bombay Presidency. Inside the shrine stands the mutilated image 
of the goddess. The temples at Balsana suffered badly at the hands of the 
Muslim invaders. An inscription on the stone lintel of a ruined temple bears 
a date corresponding to 1148 a. d. See Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Western Circle, 1919, pp. 46, 56, There is an old temple called the temple 
of Devi Hinglaj in the village of Baridelotii near Mehidpur Town in Indore 
State. The edifice has been partially rebuilt, as the iikhara and the garhhagrha 
are modern, but the porch in front has four well-carved medieval pillars. Inside 
the shrine is an old image which is a very gopd representation of the killing 
of the buffalo demon by Durga {Mahisamardim), Progress Report of ASI, 
Western Circle, 1920, p* 102, 
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India> Durga or Bhagavatl was fervently worshipped by Some of' the Gmjara- 
Pratihara emperors of Kanauj.^ 

Somadeva is not the only Jaina writer of the tenth century 
who refers to the cult of Candika. A few decades earlier, Devasena 
in his Bhdvasarhgraha (verse 76 ) mentions the killing of goats at the 
altar of CaudikS. and the worship of the Kula* with wine : while Siddharfi in 
his Upamitibhavaprapancd Kathd (Book IV) refers to the worship of 
Capdika with wine and describes drinking bouts and merrymaking in thp 
forecourt of the shrine of the goddess with their evil consequences. So 
far as Somadeva is concerned, the cult of Candika is located by him in 
the city of Rajapura in the Yaudheya country, which has been variously 
identified as the region between the Sutlej and the Jumna, or Bahawalpur 
State in the Punjab, south of Multan.® If the Yaudheya country is 
supposed to be the region between the Sutlej and the Jumna, Rajapura 
may perhaps be identified with Rajpura in Patiala state, now an important 
junction on the North Western Railway. Somadeva describes Rajapura 
. as full of magnificent temples, and it is obviously the capital of the Yaudheya 
country, but we cannot be certain about its identification. It may be 
noted in this connection that a Rajapura is mentioned by Yuan Chwang,* 
and it has been identified with the Rajapurl frequently mentioned in the 
lidjataranginl, the modern Rajauri in the province of Jammu in Kashmir. 
We have no evidence to connect Rajapurl with the Candika cult, but 
the Chinese traveller describes the inhabitants from Lampa to Rajapura 
as ‘of rude violent dispositions’ and as ‘inferior peoples of frontier (i, e. 
barbarian) stocks’, reminding one of the Sabaras who were in the habit 
of worshipping the goddess under different names. But few ancient remains 
have been discovered at Rajauri, and a recent survey revealed nothing 
except a few architectural fragments belonging to temples similar to those 
of Kashmir proper.® The site of Rajapura is, as a matter of fact, of 

1 The Partabgarh inscription of Mabendrapala II (946 A. b.) has, for instaaoti 
two verses -in praise of Darg& almost a^ the beginning. N&gabhata II (first 
half . of 9t.h .'century ), Bhoja I ( second half of 9th century ) and Mahendrap&la 
I ( end 'of 9th and early 10th century ) are described as ardent devotees of 
Bhagavatl or Durga {^paraihhhagavat'i-hhakla), HI, 'Vol. XI'V, p, 176 ff, 

.4 t 

2 Kula means Sakii. For details see lutroductiou to Kulacu(famaiii Tantm 
(Tantfih TexU). 

3 Poussin: Dynasties ct Uistoire dc Vlndc ifepuu Kanishka^ p. 44# 

4 Watters: On Yuan Chwang^ vol, I, p. 284. 

5 Eak: Antiquities of Bhimtar and Bdjauri (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, No. 14). 
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little importance with regard to the cult of Capdamarl. Somadera’s account 
is in some respects so graphic and detailed that he seems to write from 
first-hand knowledge of the cult, as it was practised by certain zealots in 
his time somewhere in the Deccan. 

The Mahayoginis are described by Somadeva in Ya^ctetUaha, 
Book I, in connection with the temple of Candamari. The description 
is rather fantastic, but the author's purpose is to depict the terrific aspect 
of these deities and represent them as fit companions of Capdamari. In 
Book III the spy is declared to have communed with the MahSyoginis 
and acquired supersensuous knowledge.’ These references are interesting as 
illustrating the fact that the cult of the Yoginis was prevalent in the 
tenth century. It is noteworthy that the circular temple of the sixty-four 
Yoginis at Bheraghat, thirteen miles from Jubbulpore, has also been 
assigned to the tenth century." This peculiar shrine ‘consists of a huge 
thick wall along the outer edge of a circular platform, inside which 
there is a circular row of pillars and pilasters arranged in two concentric 
circles’. There is a flat roof supported on the pillars and pilasters. Accord- 
ing to Cunningham, the temple of the Sixty-four Yoginis was originally 
a simple circular enclosure, containing the images of the Yoginis, the wall 
being ol the same height as the statues. He concluded that the circular 
cloister, as it at present stands, is the work of two difterent periods: the 
old circular wall, with its inscribed statues, belonging to the tenth century 5 
and the cloister, with its roof, being the work of queen AlhanadevI in the 
twelfth century. The actual number of images in the shrine including 
various other figures is more than eighty. Most of them are seated, 
with the names of the deities inscribed on the pedestals in letters of 
the tenth century. For example, Sri-Thakini, Sri-Vlrendi’I, Sri-PhapendrI, 
^ri-K§atradharminI, Sri-Bhl§api, SrI-Gharhtall, SrI-Jaha, Sri-DakinI, ^ri- 
Lampata, Sri-Indrajali, SrI-Isvarl, Sri-Aingipl, SrI-Capdika, Sri-Ajita, ^rl- 
Piihgala, Sri-Varahi, Sri-Erudi, Sn-Vibhatsa, SrI-Kamada, Sri-Rapajira etc. 
A beautiful figure ot MahisamardinI is called Sri-Terarfava, The existence 
of a separate temple for the worship of the sixty-four Yoginis shows 
the popularity of Tantric cults in the tenth century; It is interesting to 
note that, under the lotus on which Sri-Sarvatomukhi is seated is another 
fullblown lotus, the calyx of which bears the Tiintric emblem of crossed 
triangles {Satko^a), with the mystic formula Hrlrh in the .centre,* 

1 See Chap. IV. 

2 B. D. Banerji: The Haihayas 6f and their 

3 See the detailed descriptiou of the images lu Banerji (op* cii.) 
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Another temple dedicated to the sixty-four Yoginls exists at 
Khajur3,ho in Chhatarpur State in Central India. ‘ The script) of the brief 
inscriptions on its walls does not indicate a period much, if at all, anterior to 
900 A. D.*; and the temple has accordingly been assigned to the first half 
of the tenth century. Three other temples dedicated to the 64 Yoginis are 
known to exist, viz., 1) at Surada, in the Pltan or Pattana State, one of 
the Tributary States of Orissa; 2) at Rai;ilpur- Jural in the same State; and 3) 
in Coimbatore District, Madras. It is a remarkable fact that all the known 
temples dedicated to the 64 Yoginis are circular, except the one at 
Khajuraho, which is 'peculiar in being oblong’.^ 

Somadeva refers to the Mothers in connection wltli the cult of 
Can^amari. In his description of the temple of the goddess, in Yasantilaha 
Book I, he speaks of the Matrma^dala or the group of the Mothers as being 
worshipped there by certain fanatics, who had torn out their intestines to 
please those deities.^ The Seven Mothers are here brought into relation 
with a horrid and ferocious cult but they had also a benign aspect, and are 
well-known as the guardian deities of the early Calukyas, as stated in their 
copper-plate grants.® Sculptural representations of these deities have been 
found at Aihole and other places in the Deccan.'^ The Seven Mothers, 
four-armed, each with a child, figure among the sculptures on the south 
wall of Cave XIV at Ellora, popularly known as Kavana-ka-kai : each has 
her cognizance on the base below.® There is a very well-executed sculpture 
representing the Seven Mothers on a stone slab, built into the wall of 
a step-well, out in front of the temple of Siddhesvara at Haveri in the 
Dharwar district. ‘On most of these slabs each goddess holds a child 
on her lap to denote motherhood, but they are absent on this ; and they 
are generally flanked by ^iva on one side and Ganapati on the other. 
Next to Siva, in this case, is Bruhmi or Brahmapi, the female counterpart 
of Brahma, below her being Brahma’s vehicle, the goose. Next is Mahe^varl, 
Sivas counterpart, with his bull Nandi, beside whom is Vai§pavi seated 
over Garuda. After her come Kaumari, counterpart of Kartikeya, with 
his peacock; Varahl with a buffalo instead of the boar; Indrani or AindrI 
with the elephant, and, lastly, Camupda with a dog, but sometimes a dead 
body. This last Mother is shown as a skeleton with long pendent breasts. 

1 Por detailed references seo Indian Aniiqykaty^ 1908| p* 132< 

2 ’. There is Mother reforenoe to the 
M&trmandala in Book I. See Chap. lY. 

3 I&andarkar: £arly HistoTy the Dekkan^ p, 83* Third edition, 

4 Coasena: Chalukyan Architeetur9 of the Kanarese Districtey p. 45< 

6 Burgess : A Oxhide (o Elma Cuhve p, 24, 
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Each goddess has fouL* arms, and in their hands they carry symbols belonging 
to the gods they represent. The arrangement is not always the Same.’^ 
Various sculptures representing Siva and the Seven Mothers are found 
in the temples at Un in the southern part of Indore State.* ’ . 

The worship of tlic goddess Aparajita is mentioned by SomadeVa 
in Book III as ])art of the general description ofe the court life of 
Yas'odliara. In three verses recited by a bard the blessings of the goddess 
are invoked for the success of the king in warfare. We are told that 
Aparajita, called also Ambika, grants victory to kings on the battlefield, 
and is herself incarnate in their arms and weapons. The stars are the 
jiearls on her hair, and the sun and the moon are her eyes: the celestial 
river is her robe, and the oceans are her girdle, and the Meru mountain 
is licr body. (She is w(jrshipped by Indra, Siva, Brahma and Vig^u.® 
It is dear fi'oni the Devimahatmya section of Mdrhandeyapurdnet (chap. 
88 fi'. ) that Aparajita, Ambika, Durga, Kfltyayani, Gaurl, Bhadrakali etc. 
arc diilcrent names of Candika; they are to be regarded rather as difterent 
forms of Candika, and worshipped on different occasions for special purposes. 
The meditation of Aparajita is recommended in the medieval Tantric work 
Hdriaii-^agumdempaddhati in the course of the ritual prescribed for the 
worship of Gaurl;* and it is interesting to note that one of the rites is 
meant for the king and prescribed to ensure his victory in war.® The 
same work treats in detail of the worship of Durga, who is significantly 
described as capable of destroying hostile armies.® Aparajita is thus one 
of those deities whose worship was favoured at the royal court as a means 
to vanquishing the enemies of the king. 

We learn further from Yasastilaka that the worship of Aparajita 
took place on the Mahanavami day, and the occasion is, in fact, more 
important than the name of the goddess. The Mahanavami festival is mentioned 

1 CoQsens (op cit.), p. S7. For some other details see the Vocabulary appended to 
the English Translation of the Naisadhacarita, under Ambika. 

2 See Appendix III. In the Chaubara Dera temple the sculpture occurs twice on doord. 
An elaborately carved door bears the Seven Mothers with Siva in the centre, all 
dancing. Over a door in the small Siva temple to the north of the Chaubara Dera 
we have representations of the Seven Mothers with 8iva playing on a lyre. One of 
the lintels in the temple of Njlakiuitheiivara represents 8tva as dancibg with the 
Seven Mothers. 

3 Yamslilaka 3. 459-461. 

* ‘ ’ ( MantrAp&da) 23. 61. 

5 Ibid. 23. 07 ; 

6 Ibid. 25. 19 
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by Somadeva also m Book I, wherein we are told that Miiradatta invited 
the populace to the temple of Candikil on the pretext of celebrating the 
festival, although it was not the proper season for it/ Srutasagara in bis 
commentary defines MahanavamI as the ninth Jay of the bright fortnight of 
the month of Caitra. Another Jaina writer, Udayavira, in Pdrsvandthor 
canto (chap. IV) includes the Mahanav? nl rites among non-Jaina 
cults and practices and assigns them to tin; bright fortnight o£ Caitra 
apd Si^vina.® It was usual to celebrate the festival in tlie. latter month, 
and MahanavamT was the ninth day of the bright half of Asvina, marking 
the culmination of the Navarfitra riles commencing from the prcUipad of 
that month. Strictly speaking, the term waJiunavaml was applied to the 
eighth lunar day of the bright half of Asvina when in conjunction with the 
Hula constellation, and the eighth as well as the ninth day was appointed 
for the worship of the goddess CamunJa, or Durgu/ The Owndapurdna 
(chap. 134) gives a similar definition of Mahanavami, but mentions a 
different constellation.'' 

The Devlpurdna (Chap. XXII) gives a detailed account of the 
Mahiinavami rites which had a special Rignificanco for the king. On the 
eighth or as^ami day nine wooden pavilions were erected, or even one, 
wherein was installed an image of Durga made of gold or silver or earth or 
^yood. The goddess could also be worshipped in a symbolic way in a consec- 
rated sword or a spear. The king repeated in silence mystic formulas be-” 
fore the goddess and sacrificed an animal after midnight for obtaining 
victory, the flesh and blood of the victim being offered to the goblins 
by repeating the Mahakusika formula. The king then took a ceremonial 
bath and hit a paste model of his enemy with a sword and presented 
it to Skanda and Vi^akha. This is a remarkable feature of the Mahanavami 
cult and illustrates all the more clearly its connection with the king 
and his security and military plans. 

The corresponding account in Ganidapunina (chapters 134 and 135) 
gives some additional details. The Durga image is provided with diverse 
weapons, and appears to have eighteen hands; the left ones holding 

2 r?rf«Tt 

3 Cf. . p. 59; tmsl ffw 

^ etc. 

^ ?rr;TTPirl^ ?nFff gju 3 
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various objects^ a slcull, a shield, a mirror, a l)ell, a flag, a noose, a drum 
etc., and the right ones the weapons, spear, lance, club, dart, bolt, arrows 
etc. Nine other attendant deities with sixteen hands, Ugracanda, Capda- 
nayika, Canda, Aticapdika etc., are also worshipped and a five year old 
buffalo is sacrificed in the latter part of the night. It is probable that 
of the two accounts that in the Devlpiirana, records an older version of 
the Mahanavami cult.^ 

The ninth day of the bright fortnight of Asvlna was, generally 
speaking, sacred to the Devi, and nearly always the navaml cult is brought 
into relation with tJio king and his surroundings. We may refer, for 
instance, to Visnudhotrinottarapurdna (Khan(la II, chap. 158), which pre- 
scribes the worship of Bhadrakali and that of the royal insignia and 
arms and weapons on that day: the goddess is worshipped by the king in 
a decorated pavilion near the barracks (sibira), and he has to keep awake 
the whole night. Similarly, the worship of the goddess Camunda on 
the aforesaid tithi is prescribed in Skaiulapuruna, Prctbhcisakhandct (chap, 
242 of Prahhnmk^etramdhdtmya). The same text describes a great 
festival in honour of Yogosvari, a form of Durga, commencing from the 
fifth night of the bright half of Savina, the main feature being the mystio 
presentation of a sword to the goddess; while on the ninth day, after 
the sacrifice of animals, the king at the head of his army leads a 
procession with the image of the goddess in a chariot ( Ibid. chap. 83 ), 
These and similar references help us to understand the nature of the 
Mahanavami festival, which may be regarded as a magic rite for the success 
of the king in warfare, or perhaps as a quasi-military festival celebrated under 
the patronage of the king, and in which he actively participates, A 
statement in Devlpurdna (chap. XXII) seems even to suggest that the 
Mahanavami rites were put forward as a kind of substitute for the ancient 
horse-sacrifice.* The allusion to Mahanavami in Somadeva’s Ya^aatilaha, 
corroborated by similar references in the Puranas, shows its popularity as a 

1 The Mahanayatnl cult survivor to some extent in the great Durga Fuj& festival of 
Bengal and Assam, celebrated in the bright half of Asvina on the same tithia as 
those prescribed in the Furanic texts cited above* The mytholgical background is 
different, and the image of the ten-armed DurgS, standing on a lion and piercing 
the Buffalo demon with a lance, is accompanied on either side by the subsidiary 
images of LaksmI, Saras vatT, K&rttikeya and Oanei^a. The eighth and the ninth 
are the great days of worship, and animal sacrihoes are not entirely absent. 
Frominence is given to the tenth or the Yijaya Dasami day when the images are 
immersed in rivers and streams* 

2 ii 32. 28. 
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Qolirt festival; and it is mentioned also iii Baca’s Jlar^acarila, Book VIII,' 
vhich refers to the sacrifice of buffaloes on the occasion.* Somadeva does' 
i^ot indeed speak of animal sacrifices in connection with Mahanavami; and 
it is quite possible that they were sometimes omitted, specially when the 
festival was celebrated under the auspices of a court like that of the Ka§tra- 
kutas, susceptible to the influence of Jaina id* as. 

* Mahanavami is followed by Bipotsava or the Festival of Lights, 

corresponding to the modern Diwali. The short description of it addressed 
to the king by a bard in Ya^astilaka 3. 462-4 refers to the whitewashed 
palaces and the white flags and the rows of lights on the lofty terraces of 
the edifices of the city; and speaks of ‘the women excited by gambling’,' 
the gaiety of courtesans, and the sweet notes of music.* According to 
Padmapurdna ( Uttarakhand a), the Dipotsava commences on the fourteenth 
day of the dark half of KS,rttika, and importance is given to a ceremonial 
bath on that day followed by a salutation to Yama. The illuminations take 
place in the evening ; temples, buildings, shrines, assembly-halls, stables and 
fortifications are decorated with lights as are also river-banks, tanks, gardens 
and gateways. Next day the king entertains the citizens in a large-scale^ 
reception ; and the Dipotasva seems to have provided a suitable occasion for 
promoting cordial relations between the ruler and the ruled. The king iS 
expected to gratify the various classes of people on the joyous occasion, the 
good men with courtesy and others with food and drink and the learned with 
conversation and the inmates of the inner apartments with presents of cloth, 
betel, flowers, camphor and saffron and various delicacies. The village 
headmen are rewarded with gifts, and money presents are made to the 
tributaries; while ornaments are distributed among troops, ministers and 
kinsmen. Seated on a raised platform, the king witnesses bull-fights, and 
reviews the assembled clansmen and the troops and the actors, dancers and 
minstrels. An interesting item is the ceremonial fastening of the Margapali, 
a wreath of Kuiia and Ka^a grass with numerous streamers, to a pillar of 
the fort or a tree, under which are assembled the horses, elephants and the 
cattle to ensure protection against disease. During the night the people 
indulge in gambling, and at midnight the women of the city cast out Alak^ml, 
the goddess of poverty, from their homes to the sound of drums and music. 
The most important item of the nocturnal festivities is the worship of the 

1 The eitation la (op* oit.) goes on to say ^rf 

2 See also’ Chap, YIT, 
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demon king Ball. ■ He is painted in gay colours, witK the Vhidhya tainge in 
the background (?), within a circle on the floor, and worshipped with all kinds' 
of lotus blossoms and with wine, flesh and varieties of food. The king, too, 
with his ministers and priests, worships Bali for a happy new year, and passes 
tiie night without sleep in company with actors, dancers apd singers 
(Chap. 122). 

The Dipotsava depicted by Somadeva in Ya^ctstilakct is a secular 
festival; and the Padmapurdna, too, emphasizes the prominent r61e played 
by the court and its entourage in the festivities. But the details given in 
the Pura^a indicate also its religious aspect which it has not entirely lost 
even today. In Bengal, for example, the goddess Kali is worshipped on the 
Diwali or Dipanvita night; while the Jainas celebrate the festival of lights on 
the new moon of K&rttika as a commemoration of the nirvana of MahSvira. 
The Dipotsava or Diwali, like the ancient Jewish festival of 'Light*, called 
also Hanukkah ‘ Rededication,’ ^ may be described as a secular festival with 
a distinctly religious background.® 

The Padmapurdna (op. cit.), which calls the festival of lights Dipatall 
or IMpotsava, designates it also as Kaumudi and gives the derivation of the 
name.* The festival is also called Kaumudi in Vdmanapurdryx 92. 58, which 
describes how it was instituted in honour of Bali after his imprisonment by 
Vi^pu. But the Kaumudi, properly so called, was a festival of the moonlight, 
and so different from the Dipotsava or Diwali. Somadeva refers to the 
Kaumudi festival in Ya^astilaka VII. 27,* and it is also mentioned in 

1 It was an annual eight-day festival instituted in 165 b. o. to celebrate the 
re-establishment of worship in the temple after the interruption caused by the 
persecution under Antiochus IV, The illumination of houses on every one of the 
eight evenings was a characteristic feature of the celebratiout *The illumination 
was originally solely domestic ; lateri lamps were lighted in the synagogues also«* 
Moore: JudaUm, Vol. II, p. 50, 

2 The earliest festival of lights seems to have been celebrated in Egypt in connection 
with the cult of the goddess Keith of Sais, the capital of the Kings of ^he XXYIth 
dynasty, as recorded by Herodotus, II. 62. He says that, on the night of the sacri- 
fice, lamps were kept burning in the open air round about the houses. These lamps 
were saucers full of salt and oil, the wick burning all night. The illumination took 
place not only at Sais but throughout all Egypt. Herodotus travelled in Egypt 
about 450 b. c, 

3 . 
g<sirwf%'5wr ^3^ 

I’ 

4 The queen B&madatti is described afli Witnessing the celebration o{ the Kaumudi 
festival by the women of the city from a high pavilion ( 
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Uddyotanasuri’s Kuvaiayamdld which assigns it to the full moon of the 
autumn.* An earlier reference to the KaumudI festival occurs in i^rya^jura’a 
JataharnSa (XIII) in the story qf Unmadayanti: the city is decorated with 
dags and the ground bestrewn with flowers ; songs, dance and music are in 
full swing; luxury goods are exposed for sale and the streets thronged by 
gaily dressed crowds. It is noteworthy that there is no reference to artifici^ 
illumination which is a characteristic of the Dipotsava. The Kaumudi was* 
.in fact, a glorification of the autumnal full moon. It was a popular festival^ 
being also mentioned in Mudrdrakiasa, Act III and Mdlatlmddhava, Act 
VII, and seems to be identical with the Kaumudijagara noticed in VstsyS* 
yana’s Kdmasutra 1. 4. 42. According to the Jayamangala commentary 
thereon, the latter festival took place on the full moon night of Alvina, the chief 
amusements being swings and gambling. The festival is mentioned simply 
as Kaumudi in Kdmasutra 5. 5. 11, and the commentary here explains it as 
Kojdgara, which is the same as the full moon of Asvina.* It is probable^ 
however, that it was also customary to celebrate the Kaumudi festival on 
the full moon night of Karttika,' 

A hymn to Sarasvaii which is also a benediction addressed to the 
king occurs in Book III (vv. 261-8), and is described as accompanying 
the dance that takes place in connection with the preliminary worship 
of the deities before the commencement of a play. One of the verses 
runs thus : 

*^Let this handful of flowers, radiant with beautiful colours, offered to 
Barasvati, abiding on the white lotus beds emerging on the Manasa lake, serve 
the purpose of rangapujd or the ceremonial worship preceding a dramatic 
performance, ” 

1 Ratuaprabhasuri’s Sanskrit yersioni p. 133. 

2 It is probable that Kojdgara is a contraction of Kaumudijdgara in spite of tho 
usual derivation Koj&gartti, In Bengal and Assam the Eoj&gara or the Koj&garf 

. Furoimi is definitely, associated with the worship of Lak^ml on the full moon 

after the Durgft FujS. celebrations usually in Asvina. An alhnight vigil is recom- 
mended in honour of Laksml, and the goddess is believed to ask at midnight: £o 
jdgarttij ‘Who is awake?’ See the citations in l§abdakalpadruma under Kojdgara, For 
example, arrf^^ w}<ft*rwl g I ur .11 jgfgirf 

^ snntfffiT i ?rlr 31%: ^ 

II It will be seen that the full moon of Alvina is referred to as Kauniudl. 

3 Sea Dbruva’s edition of MudrarikMua, Act III, Not$», In A/WdrdrdAsaM, 3. 10 
the Kaumudi is described as a parvai^a vidhi, which is explained by the com- 
mentator phup^duraja as taking place on pdrvapa or the full moon of Karttika. 
See Twang’s edition* Kaomndl is explained as a festivsl in Kiiitika in Trikd- 
9^»kga 2. 3, 19, 
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^ " ' The custoto of rangctpujd, as described in BharaWs If^tya^dstrU 

(chap. S), is a very old one and illustrates the interconnection- of art 
•and religion in ancient India. In the Ndfya^dstra, however, rangapujd 
•is an elaborate process involving the worship of a large number of deities 
in the playhouse with various offerings, and Sarasvati is merely one among 
them; but it is probable that in later times Sarasvati alone was worshipp- 
ed, and in any case Somadeva does not mention the worship of any other 
deity in the iidpjaidld. Further, according to Bharata, the item of PUrvor- 
ranga, an elaborate musical prelude consisting of songs and dances before 
'the performance of a play, takes place after the raiigapiijd proper is 
over. Somadeva seems to make a combined reference to both the items 
•when he speaks of purvarangapujd, but the distinct mention of rangapujd 
in the verse quoted above shows that he has in mind the customary 
‘worship preceding a dramatic performance in the Hindu theatre. In 
regard to the position of Sarasvati in rangapujd, Somadeva’s -verses in 
praise of the goddess in Yadastilaka are mainly in the nature of a benediction 
addressed to the king ; and in the Ndlyaidstra also, after the formal worship of 
the -deities in which Sarasvati has her due share,* the preceptor of the 
dramatic art {^ndtydedrya) praises and greets the king and the dancing 
girls, and then utters a benedictory verse for the prosperity of the king, 
in which tho blessings of Sarasvati and certain allied deities are promi" 
nently invoked.* ; 

Sarasvati is represented by Somadeva as white and seated on 
« white lotus: she is three-eyed (i. e. has an eye on the forehead); 
and has matted hair on the head, and tho crescent for ear-ornament. She 
has four hands bearing difierent emblems; the dhydncpmudrdjeX&o called cintd 
ov jndnamudra ) ; a rosary of Rudrak§a beads ; a book ; and the varada-mudrd.* 
Somadeva’s description of Sarasvati roughly corresponds to that found in 
authoritative texts like S'dradatilaka, hdnailvagurudevapaddhati and Prapan- 
casdratantra, except for minor variations in the distribution and character 
of the emblems. According to S'draddtilaka C. 4* and Prapan'’.asdra 7, 
•8, for instance, the emblems are jndna-mudrd, a rosary of Kudrak^a 
beads, a jar of nectar and a book; while Prapancasdra 8. 41 substitutes 

1 NOT I n 8. 3T 

2 Ibid. 3. 88 «. 

3 YaiattUaka 3. 261, 262. 

says in his commentary; I 1 '1^ 5 ^ 

The “book" is explained u referring to the Vhich is described as the closed 

left fist facing oneself ■ 
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a lyre for the jMna^udrd. .According to BSnaiiiva ( Matttrap5(la 18# 6), 
the emblems are varada^muclrd, a rosary, a lyre and a book. - 

The cult of Sarasvati seems to have been prevalent in the Kanarese 
districts in the age of Somadeva. There is an old temple of Sarasvatl at 
Gadag, in the Dharwar district, which, though small in size, contains ^lome of 
the most elaborately carved pillars throughout the whole extent of Calukyan 
architecture. It stands close to the eleventh century temple of Trikuteivara, 
hnd might possibly be of the sa'me date. Within the shrine is an image 
of Sarasvati, seated cross-legged upon a high pedestal, which has a peacock 
depicted in the central panel below. Unfortunately, the image is mutUated, the 
four arms being lopped off at the elbows. Otherwise, it is a very finely carved 
example representing the graceful figure of the goddess, with the pearlstringe 
■around the neck and the jewelled band about the waist. The elaborate pUe of 
curly tresses on the head is surmounted by a six-tiered coronet of jewels. 
‘Another image of Sarasvati, of inferior workmanship, was found In tho old 
Jaina temple at Lakkundi in the Dharwar district. It is a more .complete 
example representing the goddess with four arms. ‘ In her right upper hand is 
an elephant goad or anJcuia, The right lower rests open, palm upwards, upon 
her knee, with a" small petalled flower upon it. In the left upper /Imnd she 
holds a folded book, while the left lower holds a citron.’* While the iconogra-t 
phy shows divergence in details, tho cult appears to remain the same. • 

Traces of a temple of SarasVati, older than that * at Gadag; have 
beeh found at Aihole, the home of early temples in the Decedn. Close 
to the temple (No.' 9) in the field to the south of the village', there 
stood another temple, but all that remains of it now is the shrine door-t 
Way and the seat or throne of the image. As' in the tdmple at Gadag, 
a peacock, with its crest and Ibng tail, is sculptured on" the front of the 
pedestal, which seems to be an indication that the temple was dedicated to 
"Sarasvati. 'It thus occupies exactly the same position with- vegaxd- to 
the temple as the later temple of Sarasvati does to the temple of Trikutedvara 
at Gadag.’* In northern India, there is ‘a famous temple of the goddess 
Sarasvati, or Sarada Devi’ at Maihar, now a station on the railway between 
Allahabad and Jabalpur 

- Pilgrimage to the shrine of the goddess Nanda on the Himalayas, 

evidently on the peak now known as Nandadevi, is mentioned in YaiastUaket 

1 Couseus: Chaluhyan drehiteefure ofihA diifrkU, pp. 25, 79, 110. 

2 Ibid., p. 44. . . 

<3 '7inoent Smith: Eutory^and Cotnap4 tif ChwnM DyiWtty in Indian Jint{‘ 

2Wffry, p. 136, „ 
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VII, 81.* The cult this goddess is described in detail io Devtpurii^ 
( chap. 92-93 ) , and extraordinary merit is said to accrue from the difficult 
journey to the almost inaccessible shrine. The goddess is clad in white 
raiment, and has four hands; she is surrounded by numerous beautiful 
maidens who are eager to marry her devotees. A noteworthy feature 
of the cult is that respect for women is particularly enjoined on the 
worshippers of the goddess (ibid. 93. 165 ff. ). Nanda-tirtha is described 
in Devlpurdi(i<» as a Saiva tlrtha, and, as in Ya^astilaka, tile goddess is 
called Bhagavati Nanda (93. 22-24).’ 

A city-goddess named SiddhAyika, ^who inspired the confidence of 
many people is mentioned in Book I.® In Book IV there is a reference to 
the evil spirit Krtya who kills her own worshippers.* It may be noted 
that, according to Kathdaaritsagara 5. 121-2, Canakya worshipped Hftya 
with magic rites in order to bring about the death of king Nanda. Kritya is 
mentioned also in Sivasvamin’s Kapphiridhhyudaga Mahdkdvya 3. 24, 28,® 
composed in Kashmir in the ninth century. A reference to the six magic 
yites of the Tantrio cult occurs in a verse in Ya^astilaka, Book IV,* 
Recording to S'draddtilaka 23. 122 ff., they are ^diUi or cure of disease 
and tho expulsion of evil spirits such as Krtya; m^ya or bringing others 
under one’s control ; stembhana or paralysing the activity of others ; vidve^a or 
causing enmity between friends; ucedfana or compelling one to abandon 
hearth and home ; and mdrana or killing. Each of these rites has a presiding 
goddess who is worshipped at the beginning, and the goddess Jye§tha 
seems to be connected with the process of vidvesa,'’ A reference to 
dye^tb^ occurs also in Yaiastilaka 3. 118 wherein she is said to be worshipped 
with white lotus blossoms.® Jye§tha is diametrically opposite to Lak^m!, 
being the goddess of adversity (Alak$ml), and so called, because she is 
believed to have emerged prior to Lak^mi during the churning of the ocean. 
Her legend is related in Lmgapurdn,ct {Uitarcdbhdga, chap. 6), and she is 
particularly associated with sinners and evil-doers and all those who are 
outside the pale of the Brahmanical religion. 

a 5 wr >1*1 g sjrqfturr i ^ n 

3 Siddh&yik& 

appears to be a J aina goddess. See Obap. XIII • 

4 ‘siwpitT fsrnm 5i* i’ ' 

8 
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The worship of Cupid wae celebrated as a court festival In the spring 
amidst vernal sports, of which we have a lively picture in YaiastUaka, Book 
II A further reference to the festivities in connection with the worship of 
of Cupid, in which the king participates, occurs in Book V.* 

Certain beliefs and customs belonging to the sphere of popular 
religion are recorded in Yaiastilaka, The moon of the fourth lunar day was 
believed to cause disputes.® A dove alighting inside a house was supposed to 
forebode its destruction* A number of evil omens described in connection 
with Yaiodhara’s journey to the temple of Caudika in Book IV, e, g. the 
trumpeting of a female elephant at the commencement of a journey, the braying 
of a donkey from behind etc. A shower of crested tadpoles on a house was an 
evil portent indicating destruction of wealth and prosperity.® Elephants 
were supposed to be possessed by a spirit named Madapurui^a, of terrible 
aspect, like lightning fire.® Srutasagara in his commentary quotes a verse 
which enumerates the characteristics of Madapurui^a: he has sixteen hands, 
four jaws, red eyes and flaming b«ir.’ 

Among popular customs referred to by Somadeva may be mentioned 
tha^ of djydveMana or looking into clarified butter in the morning to 
counteract the effects of evil dreams and obtain other salutary results. It 
was a practice observed by kings while Brahma^as uttered blessings.® The 
Wellknown custom of ntrdjana or ceremonial waving of lights was observed as 
part of the evening rites to ensure the well-being of the king, A quantity of 
salt, thrown into the fire, after whirling it over the king’s head, was supposed 
to counteract the evil eye, and this was also accompanied by the ceremony of 
offering boiled rice to the goblins on the roadside, This seems to have been 
followed by the act of nlrdjma proper, which consisted in revolving lights 
beside the king.® It was also customary to perform the nlrdjana ceremony 
in honour of the royal horses and elephants on special occasions like the 
coronation of the king.” 


1 

2 Sm Chap. II. 

3 See Book III ( ) and ^rutaa&gara’s oomm. thereon. 

4 ‘ainrcFeruvRur! Book IIL 
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II”. seems to be a mistidM for 3|rf 

Ta/ia»til<^a 2. 96, - < 

Ibid. 3. 476, 477 



CHAPTER XVF 

Jaina Eeligious and Moral Stories 

A considerable number of independent stories occurs , in YaiastilaUa, 
Bopks and VII, their purpose being to illustrate diverse tenets of J aina 
religion and ethics. The first series in Book VI is meant to illustrate, the 
different aspects of Samyaktva or Eight faith, while -the second series in 
Bopk VII illustrates two of the Mulagmjas and the five Anuvratas. The 
stories, on the whole, belong to the sphere of religion and folklore, and form 
part of the body of Jaina narrative tradition, generally known as KathSnaka 

literature. Jacobi says: ‘ The rise of the KathSnaka literature, ...may 

be placed about the end of the first century a. d. Its end is indicated by the 
time of Haribhadra who lived about 750 a. d. For Haribhadra wrote Tikas 
on the Avasyaka and other Sutras and Niryuktis: and the Tikas form the 
fburth and last layer of the Kathanaka literature.’* Generally speaking, 
the stories incorporated by Somadeva in his work must be considered, 
much earlier than the tenth century, and, as we shall see, several of them 
ate adtually found or referred to in earlier texts. Somadeva has thus no 
originality in respect of these stories^ and his turgid prose is hardly suited 
to the treatment of such simple tales. His great merit is in bringing 
together so many ancient stories and elaborately narrating them by way of 
illustrating various teachings of the Jaina religion. He has, in fact, 
preserved for us a highly interesting collection of stories, which, from the 
standpoint of religion and folklore, is hardly less important than the story of 
Ya'^odhara. Their literary interest is enhanced by the fact that they form a 
sort of independent story-book within the framework of the romance. 

Some of the stories recorded by Somadeva are based on Brahmanical 
mythology, and may be called Jaina versions of Hindu tales. The story of 
the sage Vi^pu is nothing but a Jaina adaptation of the story of the Dwarf 
Incarnation of Vi§i?u. Jamadagni and Keijuka are well-known in Brahmanical 
mythology; the story of Vasu, as we shall see, is originally a Brahmanical 
legend. Perhaps the most notable of the stories preserved in Ya^astilaka is 
an early legend, probably the earliest known, concerning the foundation of 
the once famous Jaina Stflpa of Mathura.* Most of the stories illustrating 
the Apuvratas may be described as folktales. All the stories recorded in 
Books VI and VII are summarized below in the order in which they oconr in 
Somadeva’s work. 

1 Jacobi: Introduction to 

2 See below (VII ) and Chap, XVII. . , • ' . ' 
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I ) The first story, in three sections, shows that without will-power, 
it is impossible to attain success in the practice of religion, and hints that 
ascetics of the Brahmanical faith lack in this essential quality. Two friends 
Dhanvantari, the son of a merchant, and Visvanuloma, the son of a priest, were 
banished by the king of the city of Bhumitilaka on account of various offences, 
and in the course of their wanderings they came to Hastinagapum. There 
Dhanvantari was initiated into the Jaina religion, and devoted himself to 
meditation under the Jaina discipline; while Visvanuloma followed the 
Brahmanical faith and became an ascetic wearing a mass of matted hair. 
After their death they were reborn as gods under the names of Amitaprabha 
and Vidyutprabha respectively. One day the latter happened to boast about 
the superior status of Brahmana sages like Jamadagni, Matahga and Xapinja- 
la, and both decided to descend to the earth to ascertain the truth. There in 
the Badarika hermitage they saw the sago Jamadagni engrossed in rigorous 
austerities, his hair and beard white with age, and his body enveloped in 
a tangled mass of creepers, shrubs and ant-hills. Seeing him, the two gods 
assumed the form of a pair of birds, and having settled inside his beard, began 
to talk with each other. One of the birds said to his mate that he would 
have to go to attend the marriage of the bird-king Garuda, but wonld return 
without the least delay; if he spoke falsely, his sin would be as great as that 
of ‘this’ sinner of a sage, Jamadagni was angry to hear these words, and 
squeezed his beard with a view to punishing the birds, but they flew away and 
perched on the top of an adjoining tree. The sage recognised the birds to be a 
couple of gods in disguise, and asked them respectfully what sin he had 
committed. The birds cited two verses to the effect that one should renounce 
the world only after bringing children to the world. The sage was according- 
ly guilty of infringing the rule laid down in the Law-books, and should, 
therefore, marry and beget children, Jamadagni, on hearing this, exclaimed, 
‘That is quite easy’, and went oft' to marry Renuka, the daughter of the king 
of Benares, his uncle, and in the course of time became the father of 
Paralurama. 

With the fickle nature of Jamadagni is contrasted the steadfast 
purpose and resolution of two Jaina devotees. The two gods passed on to 
Magadha, and there saw Jinadatta, absorbed in meditation in a cremation 
ground on a dark Oaturda^i night. They commanded him to give up his 
meditation, and tried to intimidate him by conjuring up terrible scenes of a 
veritable war of the elements, with bursting rain-clouds, thunder and storm; 
and at the same time tried to cajole him out of his resolution by offering 
to grant various boons. Jinadatta, however, remained unmoved, and the 
two gods showed their appreciation of his courage and determination, by 
52 
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presenting him with a magic formula enabling one to travel through 
the air. Jinadatta, in his turn, gave the formula to his pupil Dharasena, aftei? 
having utilized it for the purpose of visiting the Jaina shrines on the Mountain 
of the gods. 

Turning from the veteran Jinadatta, the two gods decided to try 
their tactics on a novice, recently initiated into the Jaina faith. They 
happened to see Padmaratha, the king of Mithila, going to worship the 
Tirthamkara Vasupujya on the very day of his initiation; and immediately 
began to disturb him by conjuring up various scenes of horror including 
certain tiger-shaped monstrosities. Unable to strike terror into his heart, 
they plunged him into a huge expanse of mud, but the drowning prince 
only said ‘Salutation to Lord Vasupujya I’ The two gods then extolled 
Padmaratha’s courage and fortitude, and took their departure. 

The value of intrepid courage and resolution in the practice of 
religion is further illustrated in a sequel to the main story. Dharasena, 
who had received the magic formula for aerial travel from Jinadatta, 
began the perilous mystic rites necessary for its practical application 
amidst the nocturnal horrors of a cremation ground. The details of the 
rites are obscure, but the main item seems to have been the suspension 
of a swing from the branch of a banyan tree over a consecrated ground, 
bristling with numerous sharp arrows fixed in the earth with upturned 
points : the devotee was to mount on the swing and cut the arrows to pieces 
while uttering the magic formula. Meanwhile, Lalita, the misguided son 
of a king, who had turned thief, having been robbed of his patrimony by 
relatives, came out in the darkness, on the mission of stealing for his 
mistress a famous necklace belonging to the chief queen of the lord of 
Ku^agrapura. He succeeded in his venture, but could not evade the police 
owing to the lustre of the necklace being visible in the darkness. So ho 
threw away the ornament, and walking about in the outskirts of the city, 
came upon the scene of Dharasena’s mystic rites. Seeing that Dharasena 
was hesitating to mount the swing, the thief questioned him about the 
procedure; and having acquainted himself with the sacred formula, boldly 
seated himself on the swing and cut ofi^ at one stroke the entire mass of 
arrows. As a result of his bravery, the thief acquired the magic powers 
longed for by Dharasena, and later became a Jaina ascetic and attained 
salvation on the mount of Kailasa. 

II) The sacrifice of personal ambition and self-interest for the 
sake of one’s vow is illustrated in the story of Anantamati, the beautiful 
daughter of the merchant Friyadatta, an inhabitant of Campa. On the eve 
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of his depariure for the Sahasrakuta shrine for the cefehration of the 
Eight-day rites, the merchant sent for his daughter, and was told that 
she was playing the bride with her doll, while her maiden friends were 
singing nuptial songs. When Anantamati appeared before the old man, 
he asked her in jest to take the vow of chaslity rather than harbour 
thoughts of marriage. The maiden, howev-u*, took the vow very seriously. 
Once in springtime she came out to indulge in the pastime of smging in 
company with her maiden friends on the day of Cupid’s festival, when she 
Was seen by a Vidyadhara, travelling through the air, accompanied by his 
wife. Wishing to abduct her, the demi-god went back to his home, left his 
wife there, and then returned and flew away with Anantamati. But his 
wife was quick to follow, and seeing her in a rage, he hastily dropped the 
maiden in a forest near Sahkhapura. There she was seen by a Kirata hunter 
named Bhima who took her away to his village. Failing to seduce her by 
persuasion, he decided on violence ; but meanwhile, through the intervention 
of the sylvan deities, who admired the firmness of the girl, the house of 
the hunter caught fire, and the miscreant, seeing the danger, begged her 
to forgive him, and then left her on the slope of a mountain on the border 
of Sahkhapura. There she was found by a young merchant who had 
encamped with his caravan near by; but unable to seduce her with money, 
he made her over to a bawd in the city of Ayodhya. The latter, failing to 
mislead the girl, presented her to the king of that region, who in his turn 
discarded her, being baffled by her constancy and the opposition of the 
presiding goddess of the city, who had marked her displeasure by doing 
harm to many of the king’s subjects. Anantamati then came to live in a shrine 
near the house of Jinendradatta, the husband of her father’s sister. After 
some time her father, while on a visit to his brother-in-law, happened to 
see her engaged in austerities in the shrine, and proposed to marry her 
to her cousin Arhaddatta, the son of Jinendradatta. But she firmly rejected 
the proposal on account of her vow of chastity. 

Ill) Lack of hesitation in the nraetice of one’s religion, for 
example, in the exercise of piety, is illustrated in the story of king 
Auddayana, famous for his philanthropic actions. In order to test his piety, 
a certain god assumed the form of a religious mendicant, a loathsome leper 
with stinking and decaying limbs, and came to the king’s house and asked 
for food. The king received him with open arms,* and personally waited 
upon and treated him to a sumptuous meal. Unfortunately the leper felt 
sick, and as he lay in a mass of vomitted food, the king raised and washed 
him with his own hands, wiped his body with a silken scarf^ and solaced him 
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with soft And Knd words. The god then threw off his disguise, and took 
his departure after praising and honouring the king with divine presents. 

IV) Unswerving allegiance to the tenets of the Jaina faith and the 
lack thereof are illustrated in the stories of Kevatl and Bhavasena 
respectively. A Vidyadhara prince, indifferent to worldly happiness, abdicated 
in favour of his son, and desiring to visit the Jaina temple at Mathura, took 
leave of his ^uru Munigupta at Madura, ‘ the Mathura of the south ’, and 
departed for the north with a congratulatory message from Munigupta to 
Kevati, the consort of Varuna, king of Mathura. Arriving at the city by air, the 
Vidyadhara decided to test the religious conviction of Bhavyasena, a learned 
Jaina teacher, and of the faithful Revatl. Assuming the form of a young 
student, he first appeared before Bhavyasena and expressed his desire to 
study grammar with him. One day while walking with his teacher in the 
outskirts of the city, the Vidyadhara, by his supernatural powers, covered 
the ground with young sprouts of corn ; and, on Bhavyasena hesitating to walk 
over them, because in the Jaina scriptures the sprouts of corn were regarded 
as stationary creatures, the so-called student argued that they had no 
characteristic of life such as breath, and were merely transformations of earth, 
very like gems. Bhavyesena believed his words and walked over the sprouts, 
without questioning the validity of his assertion. Similarly, the Vidyadhara 
persuaded Bhavyasena to use a clod of earth for cleansing purposes by arguing 
that it did not contain any living creatures, as maintained by Jaina doctrine., 
Then he persuaded him to take water without first straining it through a cloth, 
as required by Jaina practice (in order to eliminate living creatures), his 
argument being that no such creatures were visible in the transparent water. 
In this way the Vidyadhara satisfied himself that Bhavyasena lacked inner 
conviction and tenacity of faith in the religion professed by him ; he now real- 
ised why the sage Munigupta had neglected to address any message to 
Bhavyasena. 

The Vidyadhara then proceeded with elaborate preparations to test 
the faith of Revati, well-known for her whole-hearted devotion to the Jaina 
faith. He betook himself to the eastern quarter of the city, and there creat* 
fed a sensation by assuming the form of Brahman, seated on a swan, with all 
his characteristics and paraphernalia. The Vedic verses uttered by the latter 
were being eagerly lisjened to by a multitude of sages such as Matanga, 
Bhrgu, Bharata, Gautama, Garga, Pihgala, Pulaha, Puloman, ' Pulasti, 
ParaAara, Marici and Virocana. The Arts incarnate in the form of beautiful 
maidens were standing by, plying their fly-whisks, and the deep-voiced Narada 
was acting as doorkeeper. Revati heard of this extraordinary phenomenon. 
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bht remained indifferent for she knew that Brahman did not figave Rmong the 
sixty-three Famous Persons recognised by the Jaina scriptures. 

The Vidyadhara then appeared in the southern quarter of the city 
and attracted great attention by assuming the form of Vi§iju, lying on the 
coils of the lord of serpents, and wearing a ruby crown surmounted by a large 
spray of Parijata blossoms. Brahman, seated on a lotus emerging from Vi§nu’s 
navel, was reciting the latter’s thousand names ; Indra and the goddess of 
wealth were caressing his feet’; the captive wives of demons were waving 
fly-whisks ; and Garuda was maintaining order among the assembled gods. The 
apparition displayed the usual emblems of Vi§nu ; the quoit, the conch, the 
lotus and the Nandaka sword. Reports of this strange phenomenon were 
brought to Revati, but she evinced no curiosity, and said, “ There are, indeed, 
nine Viijpus or Vasudevas known as Ardhacakravartins in Jaina lore, but 
they are no longer in existence ; the one must, therefore, be a magician 
come to delude the people 

The Vidyadhara appeared next in the western quarter of the city 
and assumed the guise of Siva, mounted on a gigantic bull, and accompa- 
nit d by Parvatl. The apparition was furnished with the usual equipment of 
Siva ; the drum, the bow, the sword, the axe, the trident and the club j and 
attendants , such as Analodbhava, Nikumbha, Kumbhodara, Heramba and 
Bhihgiriti were paying homage to the deity. News of this strange incarna- 
tion of Siva or Rudra came in due course to Revati, but she took , no 
notice of it and said, “There are, indeed, some Rudras mentioned in the 
scriptures as creating obstacles in the path of religious austerities, but they 
are dead and gone as a result of their actions ; so this npiust be some one else 
who is disturbing the peace by his magical tricks ”, 

The demi-god then resorted to the northern quarter, and appeared 
In the form of a Jaina Tirthamkara, seated on his throne in a marvellous 
audience-hall, furnished with perfumed chambers, pillars, tanks, gates, Stiipssj 
flags, incense, water-jars, and various other receptacles. There gods and 
mortals participated in magnificent festivities, and false Jainas like Bhavya* 
sena were also celebrating religious festivals. The show, however, produced 
no impression on Revati, who knew that the Jaina scriptures recognised only 
twenty-four Tirthaihkaras, and the latter having attained salvation, the. new 
impersonation must be the work of some adept in magic. 

Unable to shake the faith of Revati by any of these devices, the 
VidyAdhara at last revealed himself before her, and. respectfully delivered 
Munigupta’s message which she received with the utmost veneration and joy. 
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V) The ttecessity of guarding the reputation of one’s religion id 
emphasized in the story of the thief disguised as a religious mendicant. 
Ya^odhvaja, the king of Pataliputra, had a son named Suvira, who, being 
without education and moral training, fell into evil company and became 
addicted to theft and adultery. One day, while on a visit to a pleasure 
garden, he came across a gang of thieves and gamblers, and announced 
a rich prize for any one pf them who could steal a certain marvellous 
jewel from a Jaina shrine, located on the top floor of a seven-storied 
building belonging to the merchant Jinendrabhakta, an inhabitant of the 
city of Tamalipti. One of the company, a notorious thief named Surya, 
declaring that it was an easy task for him, immediately started for the 
kingdom of Gauda to carry out his boast. On his arrival there he disguised 
himself as a religious mendicant, and attracted the attention of all and 
sundry by the rigour of his fastings and austerities. Gradually he succeeded 
in winning the love and confidence of Jinendrabhakta; and once when 
the latter was about to start on a sea-voyage, he invited the so-called 
Ascetic to come and stay in his temple during his absence. After making 
some pretence of unwillingness, the dissembler accepted the oft'er, and 
soon after the departure of the merchant, he stole the jewel and slipped 
away at the dead of night. But the lustre of the jewel in the darkness 
attracted the notice of the watchmen; and, pursued by them, the thief 
entered the camp of the merchant in the outskirts of the city where he 
was halting for the night. The merchant was awakened from sleep by 
the shouts of the watchmen, and at once recognised his old acquaintance ; but 
quickly realising that the accusation of theft against a Jaina ascetic would 
discredit the religion, he solemnly declared before the oflficials that he had 
himself given the jewel to the ascetic, a noble soul, who deserved their 
highest veneration and respect. 

VI ) The duty of strengthening the loyalty of one’s fellowmen to the 
Jaina faith is illustrated in the story of Vari$epa, the other-worldly son of 
^repika, the king of Magadha. Once on a dark night Vari§eua was absorbed 
in deep meditation in a desolate cremation ground. Meanwhile, at midnight, a 
rogue named Mrgavega stole a costly necklace belonging to a merchant’s wife 
at the instance of his mistress, a courtesan named Magadhasundarl. Pursued 
by the police, he flung the necklace in front of Vari^ena and disappeared under 
cover of darkness. The police, finding the necklace lying near by, suspected 
Vari^epa of the theft and reported the matter to the king, who was inexorable 
in the dispensation of justice, and immediately ordered his son to be punished 
and tortured as a thief. Varii^eha calmly suffered the indignities inflicted upon 
him, eliciting by his fortitude the praise and admiration of the gods, and soon 
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ftStev renounced the world and became an ascetic. Fu§^padanta, the ministei^s 
son, was his intimate friend from childhood, and Vari^epa prevailed upon him 
to become an ascetic like himself. Paspadanta, however, found it difficult to 
forget his beautiful newly married wife Sudati in spite of bis vow. Twelve 
years rolled by, and still her memory haunted him day and night. VSri^epa, 
fearing that he would one day renounce his vow and return to hU wife, hit 
upon a stratagem, and paid a visit to his mother, the queen Celini, accompa* 
nied by his friend. The queen received both of them cordially, and VSrigepa 
asked her to send for her daughters-in law. They were soon ushered to their 
presence, resplendent in their dress and adornment, •and lovely with the fresh 
beauty of youth. Varisena then requested his mother to send for the wife of 
his friend Puspadanta ; but during the long period of her separation from her 
husband, she had lost her beauty and youth, and when she appeared before 
them, her ugly, emaciated and worn out figure made a sad contrast to the 
charming ladies who were standing beside her. The sight was too much for 
Puspadanta to bear, and he asked for leave to depart. In this way VSri^epa 
confirmed his friend in the resolution to maintain his vow, and both thereafter 
continued their austerities together. 

VII ) The king of Ahicchatra in the Paficala country had a learned 
priest named Somadatta. Once the latter’s wife who was expecting the birth 
of a child expressed a great desire to partake of ripe mangoes at a time when 
their season had already passed. Somadatta accordingly went in search of 
mangoes, accompanied by his pupils, and entered the Kalidasa forest where 
they saw a large mango tree overloaded with the ripe fruit, as a result of the 
mystic power of the sage Sumitra who lived under the tree. 

Somadatta sent some mangoes to his wife with one of his pupils, but 
himself remained there spellbound by the teachings of the sage, renounced all 
worldly aspirations, and became an ascetic. He started austerities on the 
Nabhigiri mountain in Magadha, and his wife in due course gave birth to a 
male child and came to her husband with the baby ; but finding hiip utterly 
indifferent and insensible to family ties, she left the child before him on the 
rocks and returned home. Meanwhile, a VidyMhara prince named Bh&skara< 
deva, who had been ousted from his heritage by his younger brother Pura* 
ndara, fixed his camp at Balavahanapura and came with his wife to pay 
homage to Somadatta, while the latter was engaged in austerities. Taking 
pity on the child, they adopted him as their own and named him Vajrakumara. 
BhSskaradeva then worshipped the sage and left with the child for 
BhSvapura. 

Vajrakumara grew up to be a youth possessing valour and courage, 
attained the rank of a Yidy^hara and married his uncle’s daughter Indumati. 
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0no6 on the Himalayas he rescued Pavanavega, the wife of a VidySdhara 
prince, who was engaged in certain magic rites for attaining the power of 
assuming a multitude of forms, but was about to be devoured by the Mystic 
Force in the shape of a huge serpent. Vajrakumara ultimately married 
Pavanavega, and succeeded in restoring his adoptive father to the throne by 
overthrowing the usurper Purandara. Later on, he visited Somadatta, his 
real father, who was then practising austerities at Mathura, renounced the 
world, and became an ascetic. 

About this time at Mathura there was an orphan girl who, according 
to a prophecy, was destined to be the chief queen of Piitikavahana, the lord of 
that city. A Buddhist monk, who was acquainted with the prophecy, 
carefully brought up the girl in a monastery, and she was called in jest 
Buddhadasi, ‘Buddha’s maidservant’. She grew up to be a beautiful young 
lady, and soon attracted the notice of the king of Mathura, who won her hand 
by agreeing to make her his chief queen. 

Aurvila, the first queen of Putikavahana, was in the habit of 
sending out a ceremonial chariot in honoui; of the J aina Saviour on the occasion 
of the Eight Day’s Festival at Mathura, but the new queen, owing to her 
Buddhist affinities, used her influence with the king and sought to stop the 
practice and establish a new festival in honour of the Buddha, Alarmed 
at the machinations of her co-wife, Aurvila approached the sage Somadatta 
and appealed to him to ensure the continuity of the festival of the chariot, 
Somadatta instructed his son and disciple Vajrakumara to do the needful. 

Vajrakumara who had attained the supernatural powers of a Vidya-? 
dhara went up to the city of the Vidyadharas, and began to descend from 
the sky with a huge concourse of Vidyadharas, carrying flags and banners, 
gates, pillars and canopies, mirrors, white parasols and gold jars, and diverse 
materials of worship. Ladies were singing to the accompaniment of various 
musical instruments ; there was merry-making by dwarfs, hunchbacks, dancers, 
bards and panegyrists ; and charming maidens were carrying lights, censers, 
perfume and flowers. Decorated cars, chariots, horses and elephants formed 
part of the company. While the citizens of Mathura thought that a multitude 
of gods was coming to take part in the worship of the Buddha, organised 
by the Buddhist woman, Vajrakumara with the Vidyadharas took up his 
residence in the house of Aurvila, and for eight days caused her chariot 
to go round the city. Then he erected there a Stupa marked with the 
iibage of the Arhat, and the shrine has ever since been known as “Built 
by the gods In this way the designs of the Buddhist woman were foiled 
and the glorification of the Jaina faith assured through the timely inter- 
vention of Vajrakumara. 
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VIlI ) The next story is designed to illustrate the value of sympathy 
for one’s co-religionists, and interesting as a Jaina version of the story 
of Bali and the Dwarf Incarnation of Visnu. Jayavarman, the king of 
the city of Vi^ala in Avanti, had four ministers headed by Bali, all of whom 
were heretics. ^ They were Sukra, a Buddhist; Brhaspati, a materialist; 
Prahladaka, a Saiva ; and their elder brother Bali who was an expert in 
Vedic lore. Once the Jaina ascetic Akampana, while on a visit to the city, 
encamped in the public park, and the streets were crowded with citizens 
going to pay homage to the sage. Seeing this, the king, too, expressed 
his desire to visit and pay his respects to the sage, but the ministers sought 
to dissuade him by glorifying their respective faiths. Bali, for instance, 
extolled the Veda and the Vedic religion, while Prahladaka emphasized the 
glory of Siva and the Saiva scriptures. Disgusted with the attitude of the 
ministers, the king mounted on an elephant and betook himself to the camp of 
the sage. Thereafter offering his salutations, he entered into conversation 
with the Suri on religious topics such as the nature of heaven and salvation. 
Bali who had accompanied the king intervened with the remark that heaven 
was nothing but the mutual love of a maiden of twelve and a youth of sixteen, 
and there was no other heaven invisible to the human eye. The sage asked 
Bali if direct perception was the only proof admitted by him. On his replying 
in the affirmative, the sage asked him how in that case he would prove the 
occurrence of the marriage of his own parents or the existence of his fore- 
fathers. Bali was very much annoyed at this, and unable to hit upon a 
plausible reply, he abused the sage in indecent and insulting terms. The 
king did not say anything then and there for the sake of decency ; but 
returning home, he banished Bali and his brothers from his kingdom on the 
pretext of some other olFence. 

Bali with his brothers took refuge in the country of Kurujafigala, 
and he became the chief minister of king Padma of Hastinagapura. There 
he won the gratitude of the king by vanquishing the latter’s enemy 
Simhakirti who had invaded the city. Bali then obtained the king’s permi- 
ssion to set out on an expedition of conquest. Meanwhile, the sage 
Akampana, accompanied by a huge concourse of monks, had in the course 
of his wanderings arrived in the vicinity of Hastinagapura, and taken up 
residence for the rainy season in a large cave of the Hemagiri mountain. 
Bali, on his return from the expedition, came to know of the whereabouts 
of his old opponent and decided on revenge. By virtue of a boon conferred 
upon him by king Padma as a mark of gratitude for the overthrow of Simha- 
kirti, Bali obtained from the prince the entire sovereignty of the kingdom foif 
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a certain number of days, during which the king's authority was to be limited 
to his inner apartments. Bali then began the performance of an Agnihotra 
sacrifice with intoxicating substances near the camp of Akampana Suri, with 
a view to causing annoyance and disturbance to the sage and his followers. 

Meanwhile, in the city of Mithila, a Jaina monk named Bhrajisnu, 
going out at night, inferred from an observation of the stars that somewhere 
ascetics were being subjected to maltreatment and oppression. Thereupon 
the head of the monastery .with his supernatural knowledge ascertained the 
mischief being done by Bali, and asked a devotee named Puspakadeva, capable 
of travelling through the air, to go and request on his behalf the powerful 
sage Visnu to counteract the evil. The latter, on receipt of the message, 
immediately proceeded to Hastinapura and appealed to king Padma to give 
the necessary protection to the oppressed monks, but the king pointed out 
that Bali, and not he, was reigning at the moment. 

The sage Visnu then decided on a crafty manoeuvre. Assuming 
the form of a dwarf, he wont to the place where Bali was performing 
his sacrifice, and began to recite verses of the Veda in a melodious 
tone. Attracted by his sonorous voice, Bali came out of the sacrificial 
pavilion and asked him what he desired. The dwarf replied that, having been 
robbed of his home by his relatives, he wanted only a slice of land measuring 
three steps, and on hearing this, Bali at once granted his desire. The sage 
then discarded the guise of a dwarf and began to extend his frame upwards and 
downwards and athwart, without any limit. He fixed one step on the 
foundation of the ocean and another in the sky; and not finding room for a 
third, placed it on Bali and sent him down to the nether regions. 

IX) The evil consequences of drinking are illustrated in the 
following story. A wandering religious mendicant named Ekapad, arriving at 
the Vindhya forest from the town of Ekacakra on his way to the Ganges, fell 
in with a crowd of Candalas, who were indulging in bouts of drinking and 
partaking of meat in the company of youthful intoxicated women. The 
Candalas detained the mendicant, and declared that he must, on the pain of 
death, either drink wine or take meat or become intimate with a woman. 
The mendicant reflected that the eating of flesh was strictly prohibited 
in the Law-books, and so was union with a Ca^dala woman, but wine was 
drunk in the Vedic sacrifice SautramapI, and the ingredients of wine such as 
flour, water and molasses were quite pure. Thus thinking, he preferred 
to take wine, but under the influence of drink he joined in the merrymaking 
of the women; and feeling hungry, partook of meat, and soon passion 
compelled him to desire the company of one of the CatiK^la women. 
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X) The next story illustrates the advantage of abstention from wine. 
In the city of Valabhi, a gang of five notorious thieves went out one night 
during heavy rain, and stole a large quantity of treasure. They, however, fell 
out while dividing the booty, but soon ceased to quarrel and indulged in 
drinking bouts. But drink made them quarrel again, and a free fight ensued, 
resulting in the death of all of them except Dhurtila. The latter vas in the 
habit of taking a vow of abstention for one day whenever he happened to 
meet a pious ascetic, and that day he had taken a vow to abstain from wine. 
Dhurtila then felt disgusted with the world and shaved his head and became 
a monk. 

XI) The following story is meant to show that even the desire to 
eat flesh is a sin. Saurasena, the king of the city of Kakandi, had taken a 
vow of abstention from flesh-eating, but gradually under the influence of 
the Brahminical faith he became greedy of meat, and secretly employed 
his cook Karmapriya to procure the flesh of all kinds of animals for 
his table. Preoccupation witli his public duties did not, however, leave 
him sufficient leisure to satisfy his desire fully. 

One day the cook Karmapriya, while in quest of game, died from 
snake-bite, and after death he became a huge whale in the ocean. The king, 
on his death, was reborn as a small fish living in the cavity of the whale’s ear. 
The fish noticed that while the whale slept, opening his mouth, large numbers 
of aquatic animals used to enter the cavity of his throat and go out 
again. The fish pitied the whale for not being able to devour any of these 
animals, and said to himself that had he been as big as the whale he would 
have emptied the ocean of its animals. In the course of time the fish and the 
whale both died, and were reborn as denizens of hell with the power of 
remembering their past lives. While in hell the former whale said to the 
fish: “It was but natural that I should have come here as a result of my sins. 
But how came you who merely lived upon the filth of my ear?” The 
fish replied: “ On account of my evil thought, more harmful than even 
the depredations of a whale 1 ” 

XII ) The next story illustrates the merit of abstention from flesh. 
There was a CSpdala named Canda in the town of Ekanasi in Avanti. 
One day in the outskirts of the town he put a jar of wine on one side and a 
plate of meat on the other, and standing in the middle, partook of both in 
quick succession, while he whirled round a leather thong and struck down 
birds flying over him. As a result, snake-poison attaching to the beaks of 
the birds dripped on to the wine, and contaminated the beverage. 
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Meanwhile two sages possessing the power of travelling through the 
air descended from the sky to give religious instruction to the people, and the 
Candala approached and entreated them to assign a suitable vow to him. 
Thereupon one of the sagos asked him to fix a rope in the intervening space 
between the plate of meat and the jar of wine, and said that the momentary 
abstention from either that would be caused in going from one extremity to 
the other would constitute a sufficient vow of abstention for him. The 
Qandala acted accordingly, and after helping himself to the meat, said that he 
would abstain from it until his return from the other end. He then 
went towards the wine-jar, drank the wine and died from the effects of poison- 
ing. As a result of the merit accruing even from the momentary abstention 
from meat, the Candala was reborn as the chief of the Yakfas in the 
world of these spirits. 

XIII ) The following story illustrates the consequences of malevo- 
lence : There was a fisherman named Mrgasena in Sirisagrama in Avanti. One 
day he entreated a famous sage to assign a religious vow to him, and he was 
accordingly advised to refrain from killing his first catch on that particular 
day. The fisherman cast his net and soon caught a huge fish, but remember- 
ing the vow assigned to him, let the fish go after attaching to it a strip 
of cloth for the purpose of recognition. It so happened that he caught the 
same fish five times in the course of the day, but on each occasion let it 
go without any harm. His wife Ghanta was furious to see him return home 
empty-handed in the evening, and as she shut the door against him, he had 
to pass the night outside, resting his head on the trunk of a tree. Mrga- 
sena was bitten by a snake during the night and found dead in the 
morning. The wife who was now overwhelmed with grief committed suicide 
by entering the flames on the funeral pyre. 

The story now goes on to narrate the rebirth of Mrgasena, 
Vi^vambhara was the reigning king of Visala where lived the merchant 
Gu^apala, his wife Dhana^ri and daughter Subandhu, As ill-luck would 
have it, the king asked the merchant to give his beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter in marriage to the son of the court jester. Afraid of the 
disgrace resulting from such a marriage as well as the wrath of the king 
in case of refusal, Guqap^la fled with his daughter to XauiambT, leaving his 
wife, who was with child, in the house of his friend Sridatta, a wealthy 
merchant. The sages Sivagupta and Munigupta happened to see Dhanairi in 
the house of Sridatta ; and Munigupta having pitied the condition of Hhanairi, 
who was pale and weak and dejected, the other declared that in spite of 
her present troubles, she would become the mother of a son destined to be a 
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toerohant prince and the son-in-law of king Vi^vambhara. The merchant 
^ridatta overheard the conversation of the two sages, and, burning with envy, 
he devised a nefarious plan. No sooner had the child been born than he 
spread a report that DhanasrI had given birth to a dead child. At the same 
time he secretly summoned a Candala and handed the child to him to be put 
to death. 

The Candala was moved to pity by the beauty of the child, and 
instead of killing, he left him in a secluded place and went home. The 
merchant Indradatta, who was the brother-in-law of Sridatta, came to know 
about the child from some cow-boys ; and as he was childless, he came to the 
spot and gave the child to his wife Kadha to be adopted as their son. Then 
he celebrated great festivities as if a child had been born unto them. 

Sridatta heard of the turn things had taken, and devised another 
plan to kill the child. He went to Indradatta and persuaded him to give 
him the custody of the child, ‘his blessed nephew’, whom he would bring 
up in his own house. Sridatta when made over the child to another Capdala 
to be put to deiath. 

The Candala, instead of killing the child, left him in a wood on the 
bank of a river, and there he was guarded by the cows grazing on the spot. 
In the evening the cowherds came, and, finding the child, reported the fact to 
the head of the settlement Govinda, who gave him to his wife and adopted 
him as his own son. The child grew up to be a handsome youth and was 
named Dhanakirti. 

One day Sridatta happened to come to the place in the course of his 
commercial transactions, and saw Dhanakirti in the house of Govinda. He 
understood everything when he heard the story of the youth, and told Govinda 
that he had an urgent message to send to his son at home, and requested that 
Dhanakirti might be sent as a messenger. Govinda agreed, and Dhanakirti 
set out on his journey with Sridatta’s letter, in which the merchant asked his 
son Mahabala to kill the youth immediately on his arrival. Dhanakirti took 
rest on his way under a mango tree and fell last asleep. A courtesan named 
Anahgasena, who was gathering flowers nearby, happened to see the youth 
and approached him while he. was asleep, and seeing a letter suspended from 
his neck, took it and read it through. Cursing the merchant, she substituted 
for it another letter addressed to hU wife and son in which he was represent- 
ed as enjoining them to give his daughter Srim iti in marriage to Dhanakirti. 
The latter woke up after the courtesan s departure , and on arrival at the 
merchant’s house, he delivered the letter to Miihubula and his mother, and 
was duly married to ^rimati., 
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The strange news reached ^ridatta who at once returned home and 
hatched another plot. He posted a hired assassin and a wicked priestess in a 
desolate shrine of the goddess Durga in the outskirts of the city, and asked 
Dhanakirti to go there at nightfall with some offerings for the idol. Dhanaki- 
rti consented, but Sridatta’s son Mahabala, seeing him going out alone in the 
dark, dissuaded him from the visit, as he was a stranger to the place, and 
offered to go to the shrine himself with the offerings. Dhanakirti accordingly 
stayed at home, and Mahabala went and met with death at the assassin’s 
hands in the shrine of Durga. 

Overwhelmed with grief at the death of his son, Sridatta communi- 
cated the whole story of his conspiracy to his wife, and asked for help to get 
rid of the unwelcome guest. She promised co-operation, and, taking a number 
of sweetmeat balls, black and white, mixed the latter with poison, and asked 
her daughter ^rimati to give them to her husband to eat, while the black ones 
were to be given to her father. She then went away to the river for a bath. 
Srimati served the sweetmeat balls in her mother’s absence, but by mistake 
gave the poisoned ones to her father, wliose death was instantaneous, and 
followed by that. of her mother, who in her grief committed suicide by swallow- 
ing some of the poisoned sweets. 

Sometime after the death of Sridatta and his wife, Dhanakirti who 
continued to prosper was one day seen by king Vi^vambhara. The latter was 
struck with the beauty of the young merchant, and decided to give his 
daughter in marriage to him, thus fulfilling the prophecy made about 
Dhanakirti even before his birth. His father Gunapala, hearing reports of 
his continued luck and prosperity, now came from Kausambl and met his 
wonderful son. The courtesan Anahgasena also came to see him. 

One day the merchant Gunapala, accompanied by Dhanakirti and his 
family and Anahgasena and Srimati, paid a v’sit to the sage Ya^odhvaja, and, 
after obeisance, entreated him to explain the mystery of Dhanakirti’s 
providential escapes from death and the continued success of his glorious 
career. The sage pointed out that Dhanakirti was in his previous birth the 
fisherman Mrgasena, and he was now enjoying the fruits of the vow of 
non-violence which the latter had taken for a day. The courtesan Anahgasena 
was the fish whose life had been spared by Mrgasena on the day of his vow, 
while Srimati was no other than Ghanta, the wife of Mrgasena, who had 
entered the flames after her husband’s death. Having heard the story of 
their previous births, Dhanakirti, Anahgasena and Srimati, all three, took 
the vow of renunciation and became ascetics under the Jaina system of 
discipline, and attained a blessed state after death. 
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XIV) The following story illustrates the consequeDoes of theft or 
rather breach of trust. Simhasena was the king of Simhapura in the land of 
Prayaga, and Eamadatta was his chief queen. The learned Srlbhuti who had 
a great reputation for speaking the truth, was his priest, and Sridatta was the 
latter’s devoted wife. A young merchant named Bhadramitra, on the eve of 
a voyage to Suvarnadvipa with other merchants, had left seven priceless 
jewels in the custody of Srlbhuti. Unfortunately, on the return voyage, 
Bhadramitra suffered shipwreck, but succeeded in reaching the shore by cling- 
ing to a floating plank. Having lost his friends and wealth, he was reduced to 
sore straits, and, arriving destitute at Simhapura, went to Sribhuti and asked 
for the jewels entrusted to him. But the latter pretended not to recognise 
him and denied having received any jewels at all. When Bhadramitra 
persisted in demanding the jewels, Sribhuti had him dragged to the king’s 
presence, and, accusing him of calumny and defamation, had him repudiated by 
the king. 

Not discouraged in the least, Bhadramitra climbed every night a 
tamarind tree which stood near the queen’s palace, and regularly at dusk and 
dawn he kept shouting from the top of the tree that Sribhuti refused to return 
his jewels, and if the accusation turned out to be false, he ( Bhadramitra ) 
might be tortured to death. One evening the queen Eamadatta, while she 
was watching the celebration of the Kaumudi festival by the women of the 
city, heard the plaint of Bhadramitra and devised a plan to test the truth of 
the charge against Sribhuti. She invited the latter to a game of dice with her ; 
and, under her instructions, a maidservant went to his wife, and won her confi- 
dence by producing certain articles belonging to her husband, which ho had 
lost in the game, and obtained from her the jewels on the pretext that he had 
sent for them. The ruse succeeded perfectly well and the jewels were 
immediately taken to the king. 

The king mixed up the jewels with those in his treasury and sent for 
Bhadramitra, and when the latter arrived, he was asked to single out the ones 
belonging to him. Bhadramitra had no difficu.cy in finding them, and the king 
was at once convinced of the guilt of Sribhuti, and lavishly praised and reward- 
ed the young man for speaking the truth. The king then sent for Srlbhuti, 
and, after severely reprimanding him for his treachery, ordered that, by way 
of punishment, he must either swallow a certain quantity of cow-dung or 
submit to be roughly handled by a number of stalwart wrestlers ; otherwise he 
would have all his property confiscated. Sribhuti calmly accepted the latter 
alternative, and was turned out of the city, mounted on an old donkey and. 
wearing a garland of potsherds. As a result of his sins, he was attacked 
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vith leprosy, and put an end to his life by entering the flames. He was reborn 
as a serpent, and after causing the death of many creatures, expired and 
became a denizen of hell. 

XV ) The following story illustrates the disastrous consequences of 
falsehood: Ayodhana was the king of Hastinagapura and his queen was 
Atithi. Sulasa was their daughter, and she had been betrothed by her 
mother to Prince Madhupihgala of Paudanapura even before her birth. The 
king, however, decided to hold a Svayamvara for her to choose a husband, and 
issued invitations to a number of princes including Madhupingala and Sagara. 
The latter was the lord of Ayodhya and sent a highly cultured nurse named 
Mandodarl and the priest Visvabhuti to win over Sulasa before the Svayaih- 
vara took place. They came to Hastinagapura, and Mandodari managed to 
become a teacher of the harem, and influenced Sulasa in favour of Sagara. 
The priest, on the other hand, ingratiated himself with the king and the 
queen, and created in their minds a dislike for Madhupihgala. When the 
Svayarhvara took place and the suitors came, Sulasa under the influence of 
Mandodarl chose Sagara and not Madhupihgala as her husband. 

Madhupihgala in his grief became an ascetic, and arriving at 
Ayodhya in the course of his wanderings, happened to take rest at the 
gateway of Sagara’s palace. The priest Vii^vabhuti was at the time giving 
lessons in prognostics to his disciple Sivabhuti, who observed the mendicant 
and expressed surprise at the contrast between his physical characteristics and 
his wretched condition, and spoke disparagingly of the science they were 
studying. Vi^vabhtlti, however, explained to his pupil the story of Madhu- 
pihgala and how he had become an ascetic owing to his failure to win the 
hand of Sulasa who had preferred Sagara. Madhupihgala felt grievously 
insulted at these remarks of his old enemy, and when, after death, he 
was reborn as the demon Kalasura, he vowed vengeance against Visvabhuti 
as well as Sagara, and waited for a suitable opportunity to carry out his 
designs. 

Vi4vavasu was the king of the city of Svastimati and Vasu was 
his son. The learned Ki^Irakadamba was the priest of the king and Parvata 
was his son. One day the priest was expounding the ethical principles of the 
scriptures to his disciples Vasu, Parvata, and NSrada, who was the 
son of the priest of another king. Two sages Anantagati and AmitagatJ 
happened to see them, and while the former expressed his admiration 
for the teacher and his disciples, the latter remarked that two of them were 
likely to reverse in practice the teachings of the sacred texts. The priest 
heard these remarks and interpreted them to mean that two of the group 
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'would go to hell aud the two others to heaven. He thought it most unlikely 
that he, a pious man, would go to hell, while he was certain that Vasu would, 
for that was where princely power led to. He was not sure about the fate 
of Narada and Parvata; so with a view to testing their virtue and intelligence, 
he created by magic two lambs and gave one to each of them, with instruct- 
ions to kill the animals and eat the flesh at a place where no one r^ould see 
him. Parvata took his lamb to a secluded enclosure behind the house of his 
father, killed it and roasted and partook of the flesh. Narada, on the other 
hand, pondered over the injunction about a place where no one could see 
him; and concluding that there could be no place, whether in a town or in a 
forest, where one could be beyond the range of one’s own eyes or the eyes of 
the gods or the omniscient minds of the great sages, he refrained from killing 
his lamb and returned it to his teacher. 

After this incident, the priest Kislrakadamba renounced the world 
and became an ascetic, and died by fasting. After his death Narada came 
on a visit to Parvata, his old friend and companion. One day Parvata was 
expounding the text ajair ym^avyam to some pupils, and interpreted the 
word *aja* as ‘goat,’ so that the text would mean ‘Sacrifices should be made 
with the flesh of goats’. Narada intervened and pointed out that their 
departed teacher had interpreted the word to mean ‘grains three years old’, 
and that was the correct explanation. Parvata disputed the truth and 
accuracy of this statement, and both agreed that they should request prince 
Vasu to act as umpire, and accept his ruling as final. 

Narada and Parvata then went to Vasu who received them cordially 
and undertook to give his decision on the morrow. Meanwhile, the widow of 
the priest Ksirakadamba, who was aware that he had interpreted the word in 
the sense mentioned by Narada, betook herself to Vasu; and in her anxiety 
to save her son from disgrace, reminded the prince of a certain boon that he 
had promised to her, and demanded that he should now fulfil his promise, by 
bearing testimony to the truth of the interpretation put forward by Parvata. 
Vasu knew that Parvata’s statement was wrong, and that he would go to hell 
if he supported him, but he was bound by his promise to Parvata’s mother and 
decided to abide by his pledged word. Next morning Vasu came to his court 
and occupied his famous crystal throne ; and on an appeal by Narada to speak 
the truth, declared that Parvata’s interpretation was the right one. Disaster 
followed this false declaration, for amid the lamentation of the citizens Vasu, 
as he was seated on his throne, went down to hell. Even now, at the time of 
the first oblation of the day, people say “Rise up, Vasu; ascend to heaven.” 

Narada was deeply aggrieved at the turn events had taken, andj 
Reeling disgusted with the world, became an ascetic and devoted himself to 
meditation. The citizens in their fury rushed upon Parvata, to whom they 
54 
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attributed the downfall of their king, and, after pelting him with stones, and 
mercilessly whipping him, drove him out of the city, half-dead, mounted on a 
donkey, and compelled to wear a wreath of potsherds round his neck. Parvata 
took refuge in a dense forest, and there on the bank of a stream he was 
seen by Kalasura, who approached him and won his confidence by representing 
himself to be his father’s friend Sandilya. Parvata told him his story, 
how after the death of his father he had been addicted to drink, meat and 
courtesans, and gave a wrong interpretation of the text ajair yasfavyam 
knowing it to be false, down to his dispute with Narada and its unhappy sequel. 

Kalasura consoled Parvata and asked him to take heart and join him 
in a new venture. He persuaded Parvata to insert in the Vedic texts injunct- 
ions sanctioning various sacrifices involving slaughter of animals, use of wine, 
and moral laxity and perversion. He then came to Ayodhya, and in the 
outskirts of the city assumed the form of the god Brahman, and commenced 
a vast sacrifice at which Parvata acted as the Adhvaryu or oflSciating 
priest. Magic forms of sages like Pihgala, Manu, Matanga, Marici and 
Gautama recited Vedic mantras, while Parvata propounded the doctrine that 
the animals were created for sacrifices, and killing at sacrifices was not 
tantamount to killing, since sacrifices contributed to the good, of all. Goats, 
birds, elephants, horses and other animals were accordingly killed at the 
sacrifice and their flesh offered as oblations in the fire. Kalasura by his 
magic showed the slain animals as going about in heaven in aerial cars, and 
the phantom sages proclaimed the glory of the phenomenon. 

The exploits of Kalasura created a sensation among the people and 
attracted the notice of Sagara and Vi^vabhuti, who were also induced by him 
to sacrifice animals and partake of their flesh. Kalasura then reminded them 
of the wrong they had done him during his previous birth, and murdered both 
by throwing them into the sacrificial fire amidst the oblations. Parvata 
continued to kill numerous animals for sacrificial purposes, but Kalasura 
disappeared soon after. Helpless and miserable without his friend, Parvata 
suffered and died and went to hell. 

XVI ) The story of Kadarapihga and PadmS is meant to illustrate 
the consequences of illicit passion. Dhar§ana was the king of Benares and 
tJgrasena was his minister. Pu§ya was the king’s priest, and he had a 
beautiful young wife named Padma. Kadarapihga, the son of the minister, 
was a misguided and dissolute youth, who one day saw Padma, while walking 
in the streets with his boon-companions, and was at once enamoured of her. 
There was an old nurse named Tadillata, and she was persistently implored 
by the young man to help him to fulfil his heart’s desire. The nurse thought 
it advisable to consult Ugrasena about his son’s request, but the miniqitei who 
was in bis dotage openly eneoaxaged her in the evil project. 
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The nurse visited Padma’s house, delighted her with her oonversa* 
tion, and became very intimate with the young woman. One day after some 
preliminary remarks on free love, she described to her the young man's ardent 
love for her and the suffering caused by his passion. Padma protended to 
agree to the bawd’s proposal, and the chances of the minister’s son looked 
bright indeed. 

Meanwhile, the minister Ugrasena who favoured the criminal intent- 
ions of his son devised a scheme to ensure the absence of Padma’s husband 
from the city, on a prolonged mission. Ho told the king that, in a cave near 
the Ratna^ikhanda peak of the Himalayas, there was a marvellous bird called 
Kimjalpa, variegated in colour, and capable of talking like a man, the possess- 
ion of which had a magic ettect on the fortunes of the lucky owner. He 
further suggested that he and the priest Pusya who knew the place might be 
sent in quest of tbe bird. The king dissuaded the minister from going owing 
to his great age, and ordered that the priest should undertake the journey 
alone. 

While Pu§ya was preparing to start, Padma explained to him the 
real motive behind the proposed expedition, and asked him to make a show of 
departure and return secretly at night and remain coneealed at home. He 
followed the instructions of his wife ; and one night, according to a pre-arranged 
plan, the bawd brought over the minister’s son to Padma’s house and 
introduced the young man to her. She asked both of them to seat themselves 
on a sofa, cunningly placed over a deep pit; and as soon as they sat down, 
they fell headlong to the bottom of 'the pit, and there they remained 
imprisoned, living on the remains of boiled rice left over by the household. 

After some time, Padma made it known that her husband would 
arrive in a few days with the Kimjalpa bird and the female spirit, its mother. 
She then caused the young man and the bawd to be put in a cage, after their 
bodies' had been painted with various colours and decked with the feathers of 
diverse kinds of birds. The cage was then removed to a wood near the city 
and left in charge of Pusya, who was dressed in travelling attire, as if he had 
returned from a journey. Padma, meanwhile, dressed herself in a manner be- 
coming a woman whose husband was abroad, and set out to receive Pmjya in 
company with her girl friends, who were all talking about the * exploit* of her 
husband. On the following day Pusya accompanied by his wife, proceeded to 
the royal palace with the precious load and asked the king to behold the 
Kimjalpa and the mother bird. The king scrutinized the pair, and saying that 
he could see only Kadarapihga and the bawd Tadillata in the cage, demanded 
an explanation of the mystery. Padma then recounted the whole story, and 
the king praised and honoured her with rich presents, and sent her home in a 
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his father Ugrasena, their shameful intrigue was proclaimed before the people, 
and they were banished from the city. The young profligate, after long suffer- 
ing the consequences of his sin, died and went to hell. 

XVII ) The following story is meant to illustrate the sin of unlawful 
possession. In the city of Kampilya in the Pafloala country there was a 
merchant named Sagaradatta who was, in spite of his wealth, a notorious 
miser, and went to ridiculous lengths in effecting economies and avoiding 
expenditure. The king of the place, whose name was Ratnaprabha, desiring 
to build a pavilion for witnessing elephant-races, selected for the purpose the 
site of a ruined palace belonging to a former king, and ordered the debris to be 
cleared. The bricks of the delapidated palace were of gold, but as they had 
lost their lustre, the king took them for ordinary bricks and employed workmen 
to heap them together in another place for erecting a temple. The workmen 
while carrying the bricks happened to drop one of them on the roadside, and 
the miser, finding it there, took it home and put it at the place where he used 
to wash his feet. The dirt having been removed by the daily friction of his 
feet, the brick regained its original colour, and the miser, seeing that the 
bricks were of gold, bribed the workmen and acquired as many of the bricks as 
he could. 

One day the miser had to go to the city of Kakandi where his sister’s 
son had died, but at the time of his departure he gave instructions to his 
son Sudatta to collect the bricks in his absence in the same fashion as he had 
done. Sudatta was, however, above such meanness ; and when his father, on 
his return, asked him how many of the bricks he had managed to acquire, he 
replied that ho had done nothing of the kind. 

The miser was shocked to hear this, and condemning his own feet 
which had taken him to the hated town of Kakandi, he mercilessly pounded 
them with a slab of stone. The king, who had come to know about these 
happenings, had the bricks scraped by artisans; and convinced that they 
were of gold, he ordered the confiscation of the miser’s property and banished 
him from the city. Sudatta was, on the other hand, provided with capital to 
carry on his business, and lus ancestral home was returned to him as a reward 
for his honesty. The miser, who was known as Pipyakagandha, ‘one who 

smells of oil-cakes,’ suffered on account of his sins and went to hell after 
his death. 

Apart from the stories outlined above, there are allusions to certain 
popular tales in Book IV. The story of Kaucanika is cited to illustrate 
the inscrutable nature of women: she is said to have killed her husband, 
son and paramour, and then immolated herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband^. The story of the merchant’s wife and Muladeva, and that of 
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UpSdhyayika, although they are folktales, are mentioned by Somadeva along 
with wellknown mythological stories, and will be found in Chap. XVII, 
The following ‘ ancient tradition ’ cited in Book IV forms part of a popular 
tale related in the commentary : 

w RWT gftfiruT'l w i m in «V<nl ugnl’ inr: ii 

The story, as given by Srutasagara, is as follows. The daughter ol the king 
of Pataliputra was married by the son of another king, but soon after the 
marriage the father of the girl fell ill, and the sacrifice of the daughter 
was recommended by a Tantric teacher as the only means of the king’s 
recovery. Hearing this, the husband of the girl fled with her to a forest 
where she was bitten by a serpent. The prince was about to commit suicide 
from grief, but the sylvan deities interfered and told him that his bride 
would revive if he gave her half of his life-span. He agreed and the bride 
at once came to life, and they both continued their journey and reached a 
town. There the prince fell asleep in a hospice, and meanwhile a fellow 
named Devakei^in enticed the girl away. When the husband woke up, he 
saw her entering the town with the man, and a quarrel ensued over the 
possession of the girl, who, however, claimed the stranger as her husband. 
Thereupon the prince demanded back the portion of the life-span which he 
had given her, and the wicked woman at once dropped dead. The bystanders 
having asked for an explanation of these strange happenings, the prince 
uttered the verse quoted above : ‘ She for whom I had renounced the earth 
and given away half my life left me without pity. Who can ever be dear 
to women ? ’ * 

As we have already stated, several of the stories summarized above 
are met with in earlier works. The eight stories in Book VI meant to illustrate 
the different aspects of Samyaktva are, for instance, stock illustrations, and 
briefly referred to in Samantabhadra’s Ratnakarari^aha^ravahdcara 1. 19, 20,* 
the stories being summarized in Prabhacandra’s commentary on the work. 
They were thus wellknown in Samantabhadra’s time, and that they are much 
earlier than Samantabhadra® seems also certain. Kundakunda, who lived about 
the first century a. d., mentions, for instance, Bhavyasena, one of the principal 
characters of the fourth story of our collection, in BhdvaprahhrtOi ( verse 52 ), 
the typical instance of a man who failed to become a true monk despite his 
knowledge of all branches of the Scriptures.* 

1 For another version of the story see Pancatantra^ Book IV. 

2 I inrr n 

qr: I ^ mn: ii 

3 Samantabhadra is believed to be earlier than the fifth oentuiy ▲. d. See Ft. Yugal- 
kisore’s Introdaotion (in Hindi) to Batna-kwrai 940 'ka-iT&vakaoara, p. 142. 
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As regards the other stories, there is no doubt that the story of 
Sagara and Madhupihgala with the intermediate one of Vasu, Parvata and 
Narada is a very old one. The case of Madhupihgala is referred to by 
Kundakunda in Bhdvaprdhhrta (verse 45).^ .The entire story including the 
episode of Vasu is narrated in detail in Vasudevahi^dl, a comprehensive 
Prakrit prose romance earlier than the seventh century,* to illustrate the| 
origin of what is politely called the 'non- Aryan’ Vedas.* The episode of 
Vasu is as old as the Mahabharata and appears to be the oldest portion of the 
legend. It seems to have been incorporated in the Jaina story owing to the 
lesson of ahirhsd conveyed by it, and provides another instance of Jaina adapt- 
ation of Brahmanical stories. The original story as related in the Mahabhara- 
ta (Santiparva, chap. 335 ff. ) is as follows. 

'‘Vasu was a great king of the Satya Age, also known as Uparioara, 
a disciple of Brhaspati and an ardent devotee of Viijiiu, who worshipped the 
deity according to the tenets of the Satvata or Paficaratra system. An 
asvamedha performed by him was remarkable for the fact that no animals 
were killed in the sacrifice, the oblations being made with the produce of 
the forest. Once while travelling through the sky, he was asked to act as 
umpire in a debate, which took place between the gods and the sages about 
the interpretation of the word aja in the statement that sacrifices should be 
performed with ajas. The gods maintained that the word meant ‘goats’, 
while according to the sages, it meant 'grains of corn’. Vasu out of partial- 
ity for the gods, gave the decision in favour of the latter, whereupon the 
sages cursed and condemned him to a life in the nether regions. While 
living under the earth, Vasu was nourished by a stream of clarified butter 
poured for him by the priests as an oblation in sacrifices, which gave it the 
name of vasordhdrd 'the stream of Vasu’. Advised by the gods, Vasu 
continued to worship Vi§nu even in the nether regions, and favoured by him, 
be regained his freedom and ascended to Brahmaloka. ” The story of Vasu 
is also referred to in the Anu^asanaparva 6. 84, where it is stated that he 
trent to hell for speakifig even a single falsehood. A variation of the story 
occurs in Matsyapurdn,cb, chap. 143, where the lesson drawn is not so much 
the danger of falsehood as that of rash judgment in religious matters. 

Jinasena I narrates in his Haritmpiapurdna written in 783 a. d. 
several stories mentioned above; the story of Vasu, Narada and Parvata 
in 17. 38 ff. and that of Sagara and Madhupingala in 23. 45 ff. , the story 
of the sage Vi$nu and Bali in 20. 1 ff. and that of the priest Sribhiitl and 
and his punishment in 27. 20 ff. Some of these stories are found in the 
Bfhat-Kathako^a of Hari$ena written in 931-32 a. d. 

1 omr i uswi 'll ii 

2 Annals cff the B. 0, B, YoL X\ 1, p. 32. 

3 Book V ( )• 
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^ ^ variation of the story of Vajrakmnara occurs in Hemacandra’s 
Pcm^iiiaparva (Canto XII ), which, though later than Somadeva’s Yadasti- 

% ?v Here, too, Vajra ap|)eaE3 In the role of defender 

01 the Jama faith against the Buddhist community, although the place and 
circumstances are different. Somadeva’s account is doubtless of greater 
^portance as being connected with a wellknown historical monument, the 
Jaina Stupa of Mathura. It will be interesting to compare it with the 
version recorded by Hemacandra. 

“The king (of Puri) was a Buddhist, and so were part of the 
inhabitants, while the majority of them were Jainas. As the two rival 
sects were continually competing with each other, the Jainas, being richer 
than their rivals, bought up all flowers so that the Buddhists could get 
none to offer in their temples. But the Buddhists induced the king to issue 
a strict order that no flowers should be sold to the J ainas. In this calamity 
the latter entreated Vajra to help them; for the Paryu^apaparvan was 
drawing near, when the laity used to worship the images of the Arhats 
with flowers. 

Promising his aid, Vajra went through the air to the town of 
Mahe^vara, and entering the park of Huta^ana he met the gardener Tadit 
who was a friend of his. Peeling greatly honoured by Vajra’s visit, the garden- 
er inquired with what he could serve him, and being told that flowers were 
wanted, he promised twenty lakhs of flowers. Vajra ordered him to have them 
ready against his return, and then flew through the air to the Himalaya, and 
thence to the Padmahrada, the residence of ^ridevi. There he met the 
goddess who held in her hand a lotus to worship the gods with, but she gla<lly 
gave it to Vajra when he asked for it. 

Beturning to Hutaiana’s park he produced by magic a divine car, in 
which he placed the lotus given by Sri and round it the twenty lakhs of flowers 
brought together by his friend Tadit. Accompanied by the Jrmbhaka gods in 
their cars, whom he had called up to attend him on his journey through the air, 
he travelled towards Puri. When he and his train were just above the town, 
the Buddhists believed that the gods descended from heaven to worship the 
Buddha images. But great was their disappointment when the celestial train 
landed in a Jaina temple. Never has Paryu§apaparvan been celebrated with 
such splendour as then at Puri. The miracles just related induced the king 
and his subjects to embrace the Jaina faith. ” ' 

The last but one story of the series, that of Padma, is a tale of 
the trapping of a libertine by a chaste woman, and resembles the story 
of Vararuci’s wife Upako^S and the plight of ber lovers, recorded in KathSr 
saritsdgara, Canto IV. As we have seen, the story, as related by Somadeva, 
is in the form of dramatic dialogues linked by narrative passages, and might 
easily be converted into a little play.’ 

1 Jaoobi: Pariii^aparvan, p. xoiri. 

2 S«e obap. IV* 



CHAPTER XVII 

Myths and Lbgbnds 

JAINA LBOENDS 07 MATHUBA 

Of the several legends recorded by Somadeva, that of the famous 
Jaina Stupa of Mathura is of outstanding interest, and narrated in detail in 
Ya^astilaka Book VI, sections 17, 18.* It is wellknown that the ruins of the 
ancient Stupa were discovered in the course of excavations at the Kankali 
Tila standing in the angle between the Agra and Govardhan roads during the 
season 1889-90.* Somadeva gives an entirely different version of the story of 
foundation of the Stupa from that recorded in Jinaprabhasuri’s Tirthakalpa, a 
work of the fourteenth century, and made known by Buhler many years ago. 
Somadeva is nearly four hundred years earlier than Jinaprabha, and probably 
records the earliest known version of the legend of the Stupa, which was 
regarded as of divine origin as early as the second century a. d. An inscription 
of the year 79, engraved on the left hand portion of the base of a large stand- 
ing figure of a Jina found in the Kankali mound in the season 1890-91, records 
the fact that an image of the Tirthamkara Aranatha was set up at the Stupa, 
“ built by the gods ” ( thupe devanirmite ). “ The sculpture belongs to the 
Kushan period, and the mode in which the date is expressed shows that the year 
79 must be referred to the era used by the great Kushan kings. This year 79 
falls within the reign of Vasudeva, one of whose inscriptions is expressly 
dated in the year 80.” The important thing to note is that when the inscript- 
ion in question was executed, “not later than a. d. 157 (79+78)”, the Jaina 
Stflpa of Mathura was already so old that it was regarded as the work of the 
gods. “ It was probably, therefore, erected several centuries before the 
Christian era, and may have been at least as ancient as the oldest Buddhist 
Stupa.”* According to Jinaprabha, the Stupa was built by the goddess 
KuberA for two J aina saints named Dharmaruci and Dharmagho§a, and among 
the idols installed in its precincts the chief was that of SupArsvanAtha. The 
Stupa was originally of gold, but later encased in brick as a safeguard against 
pillage. In the eighth century it was repaired by Bappabhatti SQri, and at 
his request provided with a stone dome by King Ama.* According to 
Somadeva, on the other hand, the Stupa was founded by the saint Vajrakumdra, 

1 See Chapter XVI. 

3 See Vinoent Smith: Th« Jaina Stdpa and other dntiquitiet of MathurS, Allahabad^ 
1901. 

3 Smith (op. oit.), pp. 12, 13. 

4 latrodaotion to Pandit’a edition of OaUi/avaho, p, oliii 
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8on of Somadatta, daring the reign of Patikavahana, and there is no reference 
to its ever being made of gold. 

The Jaina Stupa of Mathura seems to have existed in Somadeva’s 
time, as is apparent from his statement that “ the slirine is still known by the 
name of Devanirmita, “Built by the (Tods”.* It ii.ay also be noted in this 
connection that the colossal image of Pai’svaniitha, seated in meditation, found 
in the Kaukali mound at Mathura in 1889, and bearing an inscriotiou dated 
Saihvat 1036 or 980 a. d.,* was possibly built and installed within Somadeva’s 
lifetime. The discovery of another colossal image of a Jina, also seated in 
meditation, at the same site, and bearing an inscription dated Samvat 1134 or 
1078 A. p.,® gives evidonco of the continuity of Jaina religious life at Mathura 
sixty years after the sack of the city by Mahmud of (Thazni in 1018 a. d. 
As Dr. Fuhrer says, “these ancient temples were used by the Jainas during 
the greater part of the eleventh century, and their destruction happened 
in very late times”.* As regards the great Stupa, its site is at present a bare 
flat mound without any semblanc*. of an ancient edifice on its surface. But a 
sculpture on a Toraija lintel from the Kahkfili Tila, now preserved in the 
Lucknow Museum (J 535), shows the Stupa as being worshipped by Kinnaras 
and Suparpas (half birds and half men), and gives us an idea of the general 
appearance of the monument as it originally stood. The reverse side of the 
lintel represents a procession probably on its way to the Stupa (see illustrat- 
ions), Vincent Smith describes the piece of masonry as the central portion of 
the lowest beam of a Torana archway in the railing round a Stupa, and says 
that it may have belonged to the ancient Stupa, and is certainly an early 
work, probably to bo dated about 100 or 50 B. o.* 

The existence of Jaina temples at Mathura, called Uttaramathura to 
distinguish it from Dak§inamathura or Madura in the Pandya country, is 
attested by another reference in YasastilaJea VI. 10.® Two temples were, in 
fact, discovered under the Kankali Tila. In the Museum Report for 1890-91 
Dr. Puhrer writes that an inscription, incised on an oblong slab, gives the name 


1 ‘3Trr t«riPr i ’ Voi. ii, p. 315. 

2 Now in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, J 143. The date is variously read as 
1038 and 1036. ymith (op. cit. ), p. 4 and Agrawala: Guidc-^Jiook to the Archaeologi- 
cal Section of the Provincial Museum^ p, 13. In the text of the inscription sent to 
me by Dr. Agrawala the date is given as 103G. 


3 J 145, Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

4 Smith (op. cit.), p. 4. 

5 Smith (op. cit.), p. 22. 
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of tlie founder of one of the temples; and as its characters do not differ much 
from those used in the earliest dated inscriptions of the Indo-Scythic period, be 
infers that one cf the edifices was built before 150 b. o.^ 

The legend of the Jaina Stupa of Mathura, as recorded by Somadeva, 
is also Important as throwing liglit on the rivalry between the Jaina and Budd’ 
hist communities at the epocli of the foundation of the Stupa.^ It is obvious 
from the legend that the Buddhist wife of Butikavuhana sought to abolish 
the Jaina Eight-day festival at Mathura and replace it by a celebration in 
honour of the Buddha. Her attempt was foiled by Vajrakumara, and the 
foundation of the Stupa bears testimony to the unhindered celebration of the 
great Jaina festival at Mathura. 

Legends relating to certain pious Jainas of Mathura occur in Yams- 
tilaka. That of Revati, wife of king Varuna, famous for her unflinching devot- 
ion to the Jaina faith, is given in detail in VI. 11.® In Book IV Somadeva 
refers to the story of Arhaddilsa, who, though a householder, showed the 
resolution of an ascetic, when he continued bis meditation unperturbed even 
at the sight of the sufferings caused to his family by some hostile deities.* 
Aurvilfi, the pious Jaina wife of king Piitikavahana of Mathura, who had to 
contend against the machinations of her young Buddliist co-wife, figures promi- 
nently in the legend of the great Stupa. 

OTHER JAINA LEGENDS 

In Book IV occurs a reference to the story of the sage Puruhuta of 
Pataliputra, who was once a king, but had abdicated in favour of his son and 
become an ascetic : even during his austerities he could not repress his martial 
spirit when he heard that his son was waging war against his enemies.® 

In Book I Somadeva refers to the temptation of the monk 
Rathancmi who gave up his austerities on witnessing the performance of a 
nautch-girl.® Rathanemi was the brother oi the great ascetic Ari§tanemi, 
and his story occurs in Uttai'ddhyayanasutra, chap. XXII ; but, in the latter 
text he feels tempted at the sight of his brother’s discarded bride Rajimati at 
a lonely spot. Srutasiigara, on the other hand, in his commentary on 
Ya^astilctha, says that Rathanemi was a teacher of the Digambara sect, and 
married a nautch-girl, a girl of the potter caste, and a princess in succession, 

1 Smith (op. cit. ), p. 3. 

2 See Brhat-Katha-ko^a of Harisena, Story No. 12. 

3 See Chap. XVI. 

4 ‘irm i’ p. 137. 

5 ‘fsngt i’ Ibid. 

6 •’ Vol, I, p. 109. 
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and took also the religious vow as often. The story, according to Srutasagara, 
is found in a KathdJcosa, 

In Book IV Somadeva refers to the early Jaina legend of the burn- 
ing of Dvaraka by the sage Dvaipayana.^ The episode is clearly mentioned 
in the Antagadctdasao, Book V ; and the Ilarivafnmpurcina of Jinasena I,, 
composed in 783 A. n., narrates in detail how the city was burnt tc ashes by 
the sage, as a revenge for being assaulted by the Yfidava young men under 
the influence of drink ( canto 61 ). The name of the sago is Divilyana in the 
Ardhamilgadhi text and Dvipayana in the Harivamsapurfina. Two other 
Jaina legends are cited in Book IV to illustrate the view that the doing of 
something different from what one resolves or promises to do does not cause 
any harm, provided it is harmless to others. There is a scriptural tradition 
[pravacana) that a king of Mithila named Padmaratha once sot out on a 
journey apparently to worship the pontifl* Vasupiijya, but his real object was to 
become a leader of the Jaina church.® Similarly, a young merchant named 
Sukumara, who wished to ron'^unce the world, hnd promised to his mother 
that he would do so after passing a day with each of his five hundred wives, 
bet carried out his resolution sooner on hearing from a sage that he was not 
destined to live long.® 

NON-JAINA LBGtENDS 

a ) Brahma, Visnu and the Sivalihga 

Tlie dispute of Brahmfi and Visnu about the extent of the Sivalihga 
is mentioned in a verse, quoted by Somadeva from an earlier text in Book V.* 
The story is also referred to in Sriharsa’s Namidhucarila 10. 51 and narrated 
in detail in SkandapuramJ^ It is noteworthy that there are important 
sculptural representations of the legend. In one of the cave-temples of 
Ellora,® Siva is depicted ‘inside a liiiga with flames issuing from the side of it, 
Vi?!juis represented below on the riglit as Varaha the hosx-avatdra, digging 
down to see if he can reach the base of the great lihga; having failed to do so, 
he is also represented as worshipping it. On the other side is Brahma ascend- 
ing to discover the top of it, which he also failed to do, and stands as a 

1 ‘1^ 3 H ^rrs^f ^ >’ Vol, II, p. 139. See Brhat-katha-ko^a of 

Haris ena, Story No. 118. 

2 See Brbat-kath&'kosa, No. 91. ‘ 

3 ‘ciJir =5r >nit i 

•’ See also ^mtasAgara’s 

comm, thereon, p. 72. 

4 See Chap. XVIII for the verse iu question. 

5 See Handiqui ; NaishadhacaritiHi Notes, p, 410# 

6 Cave XV, 
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worshipper.” ^ Similarly, in a beautiful sculpture preserved in the Rajputana 
Museum, Ajmer, and assigned to the tenth or eleventh century, Brahma 
with a long board is represented as soaring upwards, and Visnu as diving 
below, to explore tlie top and the base of tlie linga respectively. After their 
failure, Brahma is shown as standing on one side of it and Visnu on the 
other.* 

b) ‘Necessity knows no law’ 

In Book IV Yasodhara’s mother, in her plea for animal sacrifices 
for one’s wellbeing, says that ‘the great sage’ Gautama killed even his 
benefactor Nadijangha to save his own life, and Visvamitra killed a dog for 
the same purpose.® Idomadeva here tampers with two stories found in the 
Mahabharata, Santiparva (section on Cipaddharma). Gautama was really 
a degenerate Braliman wlio killed the divine crane Nadijangha, perceiving 
no other means of sustenance, despite the great favours conferred on him by 
the bird. He is severely condemned in the Mahabharata for ingratitude. 
Visvamitra, on the other hand, partook of dog’s flesh in the house of a 
Candala, and yet incurred no sin, because he did so for the purpose of 
self-preservation during a ftimine. The story of Visvamitra feeding on dog’s 
flesh is also referred to in Manusmrti 10. 108. It may be noted that 
Srutasagara in his commentary invents fanciful stories to explain these 
allusions. 

c) Women and the practice of religion 

A group of traditional stories ( ^rnti ) is referred to in the message 
of Amrtamati to Yasodhara in Book IV, bearing on the duty of women to 
accompany their husbands in the 2 )ractice of religion. She cites the wcllknown 
instances of Rama and Sitfi, Drauj^adi and Arjuna, Sudaksinfi and Dilipa, 
Lopamudra and Agastya, Arundhati and Vasistha, Renuka and Jamadagni. 
On the other hand, the danger of women ergaging in religious austerities, 
however rigorous, unaccompanied by their husbands, is illustrated by the 
little known story of a Brahmin woman named Brahmabandhii, who, although 
she was fasting unto death, at Prayaga, was associated by scandal with a 
monk named Govinda.'* 

1 Burgess : A Guide to JElura Cave Templet ( Bopritit ), p. 28. 

2 The sculpture was examined by me during my visit to Ajmer in October, 1941. No 
catalogue was then available. See the illustration. 

3 ^ i i’ P* 124. 

4 5nJnr«>Tftsf^ rrnwr i 

*r«n Jnn^ 'rftNrsir h? ^ i’ 

p. 149 
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d) Effect of calumny 

The evil that can be done by populai’ report, however false, is 
illustrated by another group of traditional stories {lauhikl ^rutih) in Book 
IV. It is said that the sage Brhaspati was once refused admission to 
Indra’s council-chamber owing to a false accusation brought against him by 
a gambler in the city of Cuhkara. A monk named Cakrapani was debarred 
from entering Benares, because a minstrel named Sajaka, having failed to 
obtain a share in his earnings, spread a report that the monk was in the 
habit of devouring children. An ascetic named Markanda Was excluded 
from the hermitages of anchorites, because he lived among drunkards, even 
though he used to drink only water.' 

e) Wisdom no bar to moral transgression 

The above group of legends is followed by another, designed to 
show that even the wise at times commit offences, regardless of consequencfeSi 
The crime of the sage Dvaipayana is mentioned first. We are then told 
that Ravana abducted Sita, u^^cn though he was presumably acquainted 
with the story of Dan<lakya. in the Nitisdstras.^ The latter story occurs 
in the Ramayana, Uttarakapda, Chap. 80, 81, where it is related how king 
Danda and his kingdom were destroyed by the sage Bhargava as a punishment 
for violating the latter’s daughter Arajti. The legend of Danda is also 
treated in detail in Vdmanaiyurmia^ Chap. 63 ff. and mentioned in 
KdmasHtra 1. 2. 44. 

The wcllknown stories of Nahusa’s insult to the sages and Brahmd’s 
passion for his own daughter are next referred to. Then comes the story 
of how Vararuci carried a pitcher of wine for the sake of a courtesan.® The 
source of the story is obscure, but it seems to be a variation of a legend 
recorded in Hemacandra’s Parisistaparva 8. 87 ff., which relates that the 
poet took to drinking under the influence of a courtesan named Upakoi^a 
with fatal results for himself.* 

f) Legends of female character 

A group of legends is cited in Ya^odhara’s soliloquy in Book IV 
to illustrate the fickle character of women, and how they defy all restrictions 
on their movements. After referring to the mythological stories of Ahalya 

1 ‘fnura 

Vfg're:^«r5>Tif3»: JTr4i'Jv^<i?rerrTOi«T^ i’ p. 138. 

2 ‘tfleRcTt etc. p. 139. 

3 etc. 

4 Summarized by Jacobi in his edition of the work, p* ]xix« 
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and Indra; Parvati and the Elephant Demon; and Chaya and the Fire 
•god (the formeif had been placed by her father in the custody of Yama 
who vainly put her in his stomach for safety), Yasodhara cites two little 
known tales. The first relates to the wife of a merchant, who resorted 
,to the expedient of putting on a single cloth with her, but could not thereby 
prevent, her from committing adultery with Muladeva. The second story 
is about a clover adulteress named Upadhyayika, the wife of a Brahmana 
teacher.^ According to Srutasagara, the name of the husband was Garga 
and that of the woman yomasii. 

The teniptations offered by women are illustrated in Book I by 
the legend of how the austerities of Siva were interrupted by the sight of 
the wato'-sports of the daughters of Daksa, those of Brahman by the 
musical pcrfonnancc of the nymph Tilottama, those of Parasara by the 
meeting of the fisherman’s daughter, and those of Rathanemi ( see above) 
by the dancing of a nautch-girb* 

g) Miscellaneous Stories 

The legend of Jhnutavfihana is referred to in a sijnilo in Book I.^ 
The allusion to Rfidha and Narayana in Book IV^ is of particular interest 
in vie\v of the paucity of early references to the former, and shows that 
the Riidhu legend must be much earlier than the 10th century. It is 
noteworthy that both Krsna and Radha are mentioned in Hiila’s Gatha- 
sapta^atl 1. 89.° A woman named Riidha appears in the story ofDhanakirti 
in Ya^astilaht VII. 2G. The antiquity of the name is shown by the fact 
that a woman called Radha is also mentioned in Lalitavistara, chap. 18, 
the famous Mahfiyana work, earlier than the ninth century.® The ten 
Incarnations of Visnu are referred to in Yasastilaka, Book IV.' 


'rr5r%!T. 

l’ Pt 6*-!. A story very similar to that of Chaya and the lire god 
occurs in MlViadapaTiha iv. 2. 18. A Dauava, to guard his -wife, put her iido a box, 
and swallowing it, carried her about in his stomach. That did not prevent a Vidya- 
dhara entering his mouth and enjoying the company of his wife. Bhys Davids: The 
Q%ie$tions of King Milinda^ Vol, I, p, 217. 

2 fir crq:qefqig-i ftermfw 

qrrsTcer, i’ Vol. i, p. 109. 

3 i’ p. 95 

4 ‘PR iT tk'''o’qr Vol. II, p. It2. 

5 gfitRq'q rf -Tist nlrsf ?:ri^3?ro: l tr?r|irl sjnutroi ^ ll N. S. Press, third 

edition, 

7 U Por the verse in question see Chapter XII. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Quotations and Kefebbnobs 

A remarkable feature of Somadeva’s Yfimstilalca is that it quotes or 
refers to a large number of earlier authors and works, many of them other- 
wise unknown or but insuttlciontly known. These references have thus a great 
chronological value, forming as they do .t definite landmark in Indian 
literary history. There are indeed few writers who have enriched Kavya 
literature with so great a variety of well-stocked scholarship as the author of 
our romance. 

POETS 

In Book IV Somadeva refers to the following poets as Mahakavis, 
and claims that their hlvyas testify to the great reputation of the Jaina 
religion: Urva, Bharavi, Bhavabhuti, Bhartrhaia, Bhartrmentha, Kantha, 
Gunildhya, Vyasa, Bhasa, Vosa, Kalidasa, Bfina, Mayiira, Narayana, Kumara, 
Magha and Rfijasekhara. These names are followed by a reference to what 
Sornadeva calls ‘the Kfivyddhyaya composed by Bharata’, probably the 17tU 
chapter of Bharata’s Natyasilstra which deals with ‘the adornments of poetry’ 
{Mvyavihhumndni), figures of speech and similar topics. 

While some of the above names arc well-known, we know practically 
nothing about the others. Narayaija may be Bhattanarayana, the author of 
VenUamhdra, but we cannot bo sure about this. Kumara is very probably 
Kumaradasa, the author of Jdnaklharana,. The reference to Guijadhya seems 
to suofgest that the lost Brhatkathd was extant in the Deccan in the 10th 
century. The reference to Bhasa is not clear, and may not have anything to 
do with the dramatist of that name. In any case, Bhasa is again mentioned 
as a Mahakavi in a subsequent chapter (Vol. II, p. 251), and the following 
verso quoted therein shows that he was a follower of the sensual aspect of the 
Saiva cult.^ 5*1^ ^ — 

“ One should drink wine and gaze at a beloved woman’s face and assume a 
garb that is beautiful by nature and unspoilt.® Long live Siva, the Exalted 
One, who discovered such a way to salvation.” It may be noted that the 
verse occurs in the Pallava king Mahendravarman’s 3Iattavildsapraliasana 
where it is declaimed by a drunken Kapalika, after salutation to Siva. 

See Chap. VIII. 

Ms. A remarks ?nr 
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With regard to the other poets mentioned in Somadeva’s list no early 
poet of the name of Kantha is known, but a writer named Kantha is cited 
several times as an authority on Sanskrit roots in Ksirasvamin’s Kftrataranginl^ 
Combination of grammar and poetry is not rare in Sanskrit literature, but we 
do not know whether this Kantha was also a Mahakavi. As to Urva, two of 
our Manuscripts ( B and C ) give the name as Utsavva, but the reading of the 
printed text is supported by the other two Manuscripts (A and D) which 

seem to read Urva. There seems no doubt that Urva is the correct reading 
which has also the merit of being adopted in Srutasilgara’s commentary. Urva 
is probably the same as the poet Aurva cited in Vallabhadeva’s Suhlimitdmll 
which attributes the following verses to him : 

!n$ i 5i?g; iii»ii?i%%9r sr¥m*i5i«iff5r: ii 

ftnsi ai5raTSRI: I «I5IT STO’gfqi II 

The second verse is evidently addressed to a king, and Aurva seems to have 
been a court-poet. 

Of the remaining poets, Bana is mentioned in another place, the 
reference being to his Kadamharl.^ Magha, too, is mentioned twice, 
Ya^odhara being addressed as a Magha in poetic appreciation.® As regards 
Bhavabutiti, a reference to the plot of his Mdlatlmddhava occurs in Somadeva’s 
Nuivdkydmrta ( Yuddhasamtiddesa),* In Book V Somadeva quotes verses from 
two other poets about whom we know nothing. They are Grahila, who sings 
the glory of Siva, and Nilapata, who heaps scorn on those who deny 
themselves the charms of women to seek the bliss of salvation. The following 
two verses are by Grahila : 

w: «iscri v[«i^?qqii5i: qnr i 

^ I ( Vol. II, p. 55 ).® 

The following verse is attributed by Somadeva to Nilapata (Vol. II, 
p. 252). =Er u^gqc5'«n5jff?r — 

1 Kd. Liebich, Breslau, 1930. 

2 See Chap. IV. 

3 Book II, 

4 ^ Jimiq i’ 

5 The second verse occurs in Pufpadanta’s Mahimnaatotra. It is possible that 

Somadeva’s remark might simply mean ‘an obstinate utterance,' as the 

verses in question arc cited to illustrate certain alleged contradictions in the concep, 
tion of ^iva. See Chap, VIII. 
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5wfiffPftuT^«fron: rf^ofr: i 

3r%Ri%(w5RV ft’R?5«»iuqT«rf®?RT«i.<i 

Nilapata seems to be the same as the poet Nilapatta cited in 
Saduktiharnariirta which quotes from him the following playful verse on 
the irony of Siva’s burning the god of love. It would seem that Nilapata 
or Nilapatta*' was a poet who laid stress on thi pleasures of love. 

w H g«nmsjlii7w«nft ftwiu ^ 3*713511 1 

%?r 3iafJr% OwT«ri: 3ia% stiauis: ’sit: h 

The following verse is attributed in Book IV to Vararuci (p. 99) : 
snoiTmuiftrffti: TTUiqiqq thwi u^q gqfcRTq*«n»l^q;¥nq: q^q^ i 

5^ w TTwisq ?i^qfiqt«qgq^^: qin: 11 

The verse is found in the Nirnaya Sagara edition of Bhavtrhari’s 
NitUataka, but seems to bo an interpolation. It is not included in 
Jivananda’s edition of the work in KCwyasamgralm, vol. II. Somadeva refers 
to Bhartrhari in the above list, and must have been acquaintefl with his 
work. It is hardly possible tnat he would have missed the verse in 
NuUataka, if it had formed part of the text. The verse in question is put 
in the mouth of Vararuci in a story in Durgasimha’s Kanareso rendering of 
the Pahoatantra, based on Vasubhaga’s Sanskrit version of the work; but 
as the latter recension is no longer extant, it is difficult to say whether 
Somadeva borrowed the verse from Vasubhaga.^ 

Two verses of Bhartrhari are quoted by Somadeva in Book V 
without mentioning their author, one from S' n'Kjdraudaka and the other 
from NitUatahn, the printed text of the S'atakas showing slight variations ; 

wf?f! ^ f f^rqf 1 

m qstf^qft^aw sifeq: ^iqi^DBraiqt 11 

swmnit ^qrwrg qqmr Titsft q%filrq?r«pms^55?: 1 

«RW qwqw %qq|: Pfew ^f^nrr uq: qqq% q ftf^fq 11 

As pointed out elsewhere,® Somadeva quotes a large number of 
verses on the ministers of kings from various poets, but it is doubtful whether 
they are historical names. There is a simitar reference to a poet named 
Gaigiapati in the verse quoted below : 

qtqr^j^ qqqq^q ir%%: n 

It is stated in the verse that the wicked minister Pamarodara insulted 
the poet Gapapati. ^rutasagara in his commentary takes Tridasla, Kohala 

1 Q'he Poona Orientaliet, Vol. II, p. 181. 

2 See Chap. VII, 

56 
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and Kekati also as referring to poets, but tbe verse mentions only 
Ganapati as a poet. We cannot but regard those names as fictitious, but 
it is noteworthy that there was actually a poet named Ganapati earlier 
than the tenth century. Rajasekhara praises him in a verse cited in Jalhapa’s 
SuktimuHdvall, which also quotes another verse wherein he is mentioned along 
with several well-known poets.^ Verses from Ganapati are cited in Sadtikti- 
hanidmrta and Suhlicmf avail, and he seems to have composed a work named 
Mahdmoda. 

The following verse is quoted by Soinadeva from an unnamed work 
on poetics. ( Ih 274): 

»Tir?inN '5353711: 1 5 lsu II 

GRAMMARIANS 

Somadeva says in Rook I that the monks accompanying Sudatta 
expounded to their disciples the tenets of ‘the Aindra, Jainendra, Candra, 
Apisala, Paniniya and many other grammars’. The grammar of Panini 
needs no comment, but the others are less familiar, and it is inter- 
esting to find that they were in vogue in the tenth century. About a 
century later, the Mulgund Inscription® of the reign of Some^vara I, 
dated 1053 a. n., refers to the erudition of the Jaina Muni Narendrasena in 
the Candra, Katantra, Jainendra, Sabdanu^asana and Aindra grammars, and 
that of Panini ; and these were no doubt the standard grammars of the day. 
As late as the thirteenth century Bopadeva mentions at the beginning of his 
Kavikalpadruma eight ancient grammarians including Indra, Candra, Api^ali, 
Panini and Jainendra, and says that lie has composed his work ‘after 
examining their opinions’. Samaya.sundara in his commentary on the Jaina 
Kalpasntra 2. 9 includes the Aindravyakarana and the Apisalivyakara^a 
among the eighteen grammars mentioned by him ; but while it may be assumed 
that the grammars enumerated by Somadeva were current in the Deccan 
for a few centuries after his time, it would be rash to draw any conclusion 
about the popularity of these ancient texts from late references occurring 
in a writer of the seventeenth century. 

No work called the Aindra grammar has come down to us, but 
the Katantra system is believed to be derived from the Aindra school, of 
which the traditional founder is the god Indra, who first appears in the r61e 

1 sTsqt n 4. 72; 

4 . 111 

2 Epigraphin Indica, Vol. XVI, Part II. 
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of a grailamarian in the Taittinyasamhita,} In later times Indra is mentioned 
as the author of a grammar in Sriharisa’s Naimdhacarita 10. 135 ; and Cajidu- 
pandita, who wrote a remarkable commentary on the poem towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, takes tlie reference to mean the Aindra grammar.® 

Tibetan tradition, however, speaks of an Indravyfikarana by a gram- 
marian named Indragomin, atiJ it is said to Imve been prevalent among the 
the Buddhists of Nepal.® The question requires further investigation. 

The Apisala referred to by Somadeva is the ancient grammar of 
3pisali earlier than Punini who refers to him in the rule vd supydpisaleh. 
Apisali’s opinion is cited in connection with anotlier rule in the Mahabhasya 
on Panini 4. 2. 45,* and wo learn from the same work (4. 1. 14) that a 
Brahmana woman who studies Apisala, that is^ the grammar of Api.4ali, is 
called Apisalil/ Occasional references to the tenets of the Apisala school 
are found in the Kdsilcd and J inendrabuddhi’s NyCisa thereon. For example, 
we read in Kdsika 6.2. 36: i ...%^ 

I arrPr^r wr^rr i. Kdsika 

7. 3. 95 while explaining the rule says — 

05^^ 'I3f?cr. Jinendrabuddhi remarks — 

U<ifklc5rTfi:,i. Jinendrabuddhi on Kdsikd 1. 3. 22 mentions 
another peculiarity of Apisali : i 

3TN 3^ imuis: I ffe I 0 u I...U c^JT'r I N srf^arnftu i 

References to Apisali’s grammar arc found also in writers of the Katantra 
school, e. g. in Durgasiihha’s comm, on the rule 

The Candra grammar referred to by Somadeva is the w'ork of the 
Buddhist Candragomin, and has been edited® and assigned to the 5th century 
A. D.’ The Jainendra is the w'ork of the famous Jaina philosopher and 
grammarian Pujyapfida, also known as Devanandin. He is said to have been 
the tutor of the Ganga king Durvinita who ruled about the end of the fifth 
century. But a Jaina scholar named Niravadyapandita who was a spiritual 
adviser of the Calukya king Vinayaditya (680-696 a. d. ) is described in an 
inscription as the house-pupil of Pujyapada ; and li. G. Bhandarkar has on 

1 Belvalkar: SysletM of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 10. 

2 Explaining the phrase C« P- says mfqj N-'. 

3 Wintetnitz : Oeschichte der indischen Litterattir^ Vol. Ill, p. 398. 

4 W etc. 

6 See Candra-Yrtti, Ed. Liebicb, Leipzig, 19 IS, 

7 Belvalkar (op, oit.), p. 68. 
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this ground suggested about 678 a. d. as the date of the grammarian.* It 
is possible, however, that there was more than one Pujyapada, and it is 
usual to assign the grammarian to the latter half of the fifth century. It 
may be noted that of the two recensions of the Jainendra grammar that 
preserved in Somadeva’s commentary S'abdm'rtavacandriku composed in 
1205 A. D. is the earlier and more complete.* 

Somadeva refers to Pujyapada again in Book II. The young 
prince Yasodhara is described as being proficient in grammar like Pujyapada 
and in the science of logic like Akalamka.® We shall speak about Akalarhka 
a bit later. As regards Pujyapada, although he was no less distinguished 
for his philosophical and other writings, he was regarded as a grammarian 
par excellence, a founder of an independent grammatical system. ‘ Like 
Pujyapada in grammar, like Akalamka in logic’ became a sort of proverbial 
expression among later Jaina writers. The comparison occurs, for instance, 
in some of the Sravana Belgola inscriptions. An inscription dated Saka 
1037 describes (verse 30) a teaclter named Meghacandra as: 

i m ii 

Another teacher, Jinacandra by name, is called 

vTIRwJf: (verse 23) in an inscription of about Saka 1022. Similarly, in 
an inscription dated Saka 1320 a teacher named Srutamuni is called 51:^ 

(verse 40).* The grammatical learning of 
Pfxjyapada is further attested by the citations from the Mahabhdsya 
occurring in his Sarvarthasiddhi, one of the earliest commentaries on the 
Tattvdrthasutra. * 

A casual reference to the grammarian Patanjali, the author of the 
Mahabhdsya, occurs in a metaphor based on word-play in Book VI, section 20 ; 


NlTI^SSTRAS 

In Book III Somadeva describes Yasodhara as having studied the 
Niti^astras of Brhaspati, Sukra, Visalak^a, Parik§it, Para^ara, Bhima, Bhii^ma, 
Bharadvaja and others.® None of these ancient works is now extant, but 
there is no doubt that they were available in the 10th century. 

1 Eatly History of the Deccan, Third edition, p. 102. 

2 See introduction to Benares edition, and Winternitz (op. oit.), p. 400. 

4 pp. C3, 119, 202 ). 

6 See Pathak in Annals of tue B. O. R, I, Vol XIII, p. 32. 

6 sfirwi; 471 
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The opinions of the followers of the schools of Brhaspati ( Bdrhaspat- 
ydh ) and Sukra ( Au^anasdh ) are cited several times in Kautilya’s Artha^astra, 
and these two ancient writers on statecraft arc often quoted in the Mahabha- 
rata and other texts.^ A large number of quotations from Brhaspati in verse 
occurs in Lak^mldhara’s Krtyakalpataru ( Rfijadharmakanda )* composed in the 
twelfth century ; and as late as the fourteenth century, Candes”ara quotes 
Byhaspati, Barhaspatya, and the Niti or Rajaniti of Sukra in his Rdjanitiratnd- 
hara, but the work of Sukra quoted therein is not the same as the extant 
S'ukranltisdra, which is believed to be a later compilation. 

Another reference to Sukra occurs in Book II. The young prince 
Yasodhara is described as proficient as Sukra in political science and the 
disposition of troops on the battlefield.® The Nitisfistra of Sukra seems to 
have paid special attention to the latter topic, as the Mahabharata ( Asrama- 
vasikaparva 7. 15) refers to the Vyuhas known as Sakata, Padma, Vajra 
and mentions in this connection the sdslra of Usanas. 

sTJitqqTNT 51^ ^ s-ofu i I'? ii 

The subject is treated in detail in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 10. G, wherein 

the discussion opens witli a reference to the classification of vyuhas according 
to Usanas and Brhaspati.*^ 

We know very little about the Nitisastras of Parik?lt, Bhima and 
Bhi§ma. W ith regard to the latter, the opinions of an old writer on politics 
named Kaunapadanta are cited several times in Kautilya’s Arthas^astra 
(1. 8. etc.), and as Kaunapadanta is an epithet of Bhisma, the two names 
might refer to the same author. The Niti^astra of ParSflara seems to be 
different from the Dharmasamhita of the same author. The opinions of 
Parasara and the school of Parasara arc quoted several times in Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra (1. 8, 15 etc.). An opinion of Parai^ara is cited also in Kaman- 
daka’s NUisdret 8. 39.'’ An early reference to tlie Nitisastra of Parasara 
occurs in the lantvdkhydyikd, the oldest recension of tlie Bahcata^itva, 
which mentions the Nitisastra of Manu, Brhaspati, Bhrgu, Parasara, 
Halankayana and Ca^akya ( Book III ). 

We know a bit more about Bharadvaja. The Nitisastra of Bhara- 
dvaja has to be distinguished from the Smrti work attributed to the same 

1 See Kane: History of DharmaiHstra^ Vol. I, sections 17 and 16. 

2 Ed. J*. Sastri. Lahore. 

3 ‘q!Ts*r jr 
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author or possibly some other author of the same name.' Most of the 
available data about Bharadviija have been collected by Kane/ who points 
out that ho is mentioned as one of the w’ritcrs on Rajasastra in the Maha- 
bharata (Santiparva 58. 3) and that his opinions are cited several times in 
Kautilya’s Arthaf^astra. It may be added that the opinion of a Bharadvaja 
is cited in Kamandaka’s Nltisdra 9. 57.* 

The following verses are quoted by Soniadeva in Book IV from 
a work of Bhriradvaja, called Sadgunyaprasktra, 

^ srnloi i uui ii 

^ uTct?n?r, i u^isri ^qV h 

vii^qr; i (p. lOO). 

The purport of these linos is tliat the king and the citizens of a state 
go to ruin if the good are dislionourod and the wicked hold in esteem, 
if living beings are injured and injustice prevails, if those worthy of respect 
are insulted and the faitliful killed. The influences of tJicso ideas can be seen 
from the fact that they are amplified in the following verses of Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra (7. 5 ) : 

^ sumnni smln i ^ jiw^: ii 

^oqsnJit I ii 

^qui%s iiifqwi ^iquifivir: i ii 

i f^?u5i frf^?r qrr ii 

Bhiiradvaja seems to have advocated the rule of concord and harmony 
in the relations of a king and his subjects, and the verses in question are 
cited by Somadeva in support of the doctrine of ahirhsd. The principle of 
non-violence is in fact enunciated in another verso of Bharadvaja quoted in the 
anonymous commentary on Somadeva’s Nuivdhjdmrta (Vyasana-samudde^a), 

cl«n WtST^r:— 

^Piq'n i ^ (?) ii 

We know nothing about the contents of Bharadvaja’s Sddgunya- 
prastdva, but the name suggests that it dealt with the six yunas or principles 
of foreign policy. It is possible that this was the name of Bharadvaja’s 
work on politics or dandunlti, of which sddgunya, according to the Mahar 
bharata, formed the quintessence (Santiparva 59. 78, 79).* 

1 Journal of the University of Bombay, September, 1942, p, 81. 

2 M^i<Kgwrfsitttq fkq^fir ii 

3 qn g ^ g ’>iNi t qT » 
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Somadeva seems to liavo utilized another verso of Bharadvaja. 
Both in Nitwaicydmvta and Yasastilakn [3. 23) lie tells us that to confide 
the care of a kingdom to officials is to ontrusl. oats with tlio sfuardinof of milk. 

In Nuivakyamrta wo have : i. There is no 

doubt that the idea is based on the folloA, ing verso of Bhtlradvfija quoted in 
the anoynious commentai'y on Nulvahjdipria ( Amatyasainuddeila ). u«n 
WR:— 

«i«rf ^'a?:air3ir i urn ^i^ff sr ii 

Wo sJiall now speak a few wov<ls about Visalfiksa. Ho and Bharad- 
vaja are mentioned among f,]i(. writers on llfijasristra in iho Mahabharata 
(Silntiparva 58.2,3). Tlie Mahabharata (ibid. 59. 80-82) relates a. legend, 
according to wliieh Siva, otlierwise known as Vi.sfdaksa, abridged a. lengthy 
Nitisustra composed by Bivdnnan, and this sliortor version contaiiiing ten 
thousand cha])tors was known as Vinsdldlc.i^ri after Siva. What is certain 
is that Visalaksa was an an ionb writi'r on sf.iie-oraft whose opinions arc 
quoted several times in Kautiiya’s Artlmsilsira (1. 8, 17 etc.), Kamandaka’s 
Nltisdra 8. 28^, and Visvarfijm’s eommentaiy on Yajfiavalkya 1. 328.* He 
is also mentioned in Candesvara’s RdjauUiratndJcara. 

The following quotation from Vii^alaksa occurs in Ymastilaha, 
Book HI. (p. 453 ). The maxim is incorporated 

by Somadeva in Xiifi Nltivdhyd-iayta, f 8, without acknowledgment. It is 

quoted also in Kautiiya’s Arthasastra 1. 15 witli a, sliglit variation: 

i. A similar idea occurs in a quotation from Yama 
found in LaksmTdhara’s Krtyaknlpatarxi. { Rajadliarmakanda 15. 70): 

The opinions of Visalaksa sonietimes run counter to those of Bhara- 
dvilja, to judge from the statements preserved in Kautilya. Bharadvaja, 
for example, contrary to the above maxim, opines that the king should 
deliberate alone on secret matters of policy; *IR5R: i. Further, 

while Bharadvaja recommends submission in the face of a superior enemy, 
Vilalaksa recommends fighting with the combined strength of all one’s forces, 
regardless of victory or defeat.* 

1 uwfT ^ 1 3% ^q: 'RTsrqf qr’ 1 

Kautilya 12. 1. 

1 ist-? 1 ^g'qar^TcqiT^Rir 11 

2 I?q ^ f^qrrsrrg:— qfqiq^ qqq%W5T I =qit^r#5q- y q1 ^ 

3 See also Kaoe’s paper in Journal of the Univereiiy of Bombay (op, oit,) 
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There is another quotation from Vi^alak§a in Book IV : * W- 

g^q#r ^ ^grRiig =^tw3 <^S 

^ g%*TW|fi ^ ^ f^wsrer: i. The purport of 

these lines is that non-injury to all creatures should be proclaimed 
(by the king) during the four months of rains for a fortnight, during 
the New and the Full Moon for four nights, on days related to the 
constellation under which the king was born and on Samkranti days for 
three nights, and similarly on certain inauspicious lunar days for one or two 
nights. Visalak§a is reported as making this statement in an Upanisad. 
The word seems to bo used in its wider sense of 'secret doctrine’ and 
Vpanimd might simply refer to Visalakija’s NitisTistra. We know, for 
example, that the Mahabharata (Santiparva 103. 40) uses the expression 
dandopanimd in the sense of ‘ secret application of force ’ ; ^ and Somadeva 
himself uses the word upanisad in the sense of ‘secret’ or ‘mystery’ in 
relation to the teachings of the Arthasastra. He says, for instance, 

(Book III) ‘in assemblies where scholars 
expert in the discussion of the Arthasastra revealed the mysteries ( of that 
science ) ’. 

The passage from Vi^filaksa’s Upanisad cited above occurs in 
Kautilya’s Arthai^astra 13. 5 with slight modifications and omissions in 
connection with the restoration of peace in a conquered country : 

JNid ^ i It is possible that the passage is 

adapted from the work of Vii^alaksa, just as certain verses of Bharadvaja 
have also been amplified and incorporated in tlie text of the ArthaiSastra.® 
In face of this, it is impossible to accept Srutasagara’s identification of 
Vii^alfik^a with the sage Prabhfikara and explanation of Upanisad as Vedanta’ 
lustra. 

Somadeva seems to borrow an idea from another old writer whom 
he does not mention, but who is cited in the anonymous commentary on 
his Nltivakydmrta. Both in Yasastilaha (3. 25 ) and Nuivdhjdmrta he 
expresses the opinion that the troubles of the master are the opportunity 
of the servants, and says that just as physicians try to aggravate the illness 
of wealthy patients, similarly the officials of a king try to add to his troubles, 

«r*n In: sftirarnif^dhm: i nni ii 

He says in Nuivdkyamrta: snfer #R|qnr:. 

There is no doubt that the above idea is based on the following verse quoted 

1 Nilakantha says 

2 See above. 
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from an ancient writer named Baibhya in the commentary on Nttivdhydmrta 
(jSvS.misamudde^a). — 

i af*n it . 

Similarly, Somadeva seems to have adapted another idea from the 
ancient writer Atri, welbknown as an author of Smrti works. Somadeva says 
in Yaiastilaka 3. 280 : 

qwuTd iT$qi% wt4f i aNwresw w fftc: sii^ «rat snftrSr n 

In Nitivdhyamrta ( 10. 82 ) he says : *15 ^ i. The idea 

is based on the following verse quoted from Atri in the commentary on the 
Above work. ?i*if 

«9i«Tr snrm% i tt?: ^ n 

The following verse is cited by Somadeva in Book IV without mentioning 
'the source. ^ 

«n'n: ?T*n; i *rm thit «i»ti inn: it 

The verse is quoted in the cc. amentary on (Sv&misamudde^a) 

and attributed to Vyasa, It is cited from Vrddha Canakya in Bohtlingk’s 
Jndische SprUche. 

The following two verses are also cited in Ya^aatilaka (8.258*9) 
without mentioning the source. 

Ttsr: ffWT 'upiwRiim^ i ^fifinnwnwwr^uT it 

•iNwror 3 [^ %?»!: 1 fiiw f ^ ^iisnfir h sftfefiln 11 

The purport of the first verse is that a king desirous of supremacy should 
make himself the centre of the Circle of States, making the neighbouring 
kings * and those living beyond his immediate neighbours the circumference 
of the Circle. Yai^odhara says that while considering the verse in an 
assembly o£ learned men, he discussed also the second, verse which has a 
bearing on the composition of the Circle of States, and dealt with the entire 
system of arrangement and distribution of alien states. The second verse is 
a sort of synopsis of the various topics of the Nitiiastras, and from the nature 
of the reference we should expect to find both the vers'es in the same text, but 
actually we find the first verse in Kautilya’s Artha^as^ra and the second in 
ESmandakd’s Nitisara, The Artha^astra 6. 2 cites the first verse with an 
important variant, reading ardn for nardn. The reading ( spokes ) completes 
the metaphor of the wheel, but does not materially alter the sense of the 
verse. As regards the second verse, it occurs in KSmandakA^ 8.42, but We 
cannot be certain that Somadeva took the verse from the latter work, as 
^athkararya in his commentary on Esmandaka cites the verse independently 
from Aulanae, that is,, the. l^|ti^trn^.ofS::in]p:a« . ^ ^ 
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The folloi^ing verses quoted anoi^moasly in YaidstSahm 8.77 and 
Book VI, section 13, are found in Kautilya’s Artha^dstra 10.6 and 8,1 
respectively. 

svvrv VT ^8^ vi9<Her i 9 %«! fnrif ^nuiuOr ii 

Ik qr i ?wr ^ 3% qr v»n^>qf «m 8?r» ii 

The first verse occurs also in the Faricatanfra { TantrdkhyQyikd) 8.128. It 
occurs in a somewhat different form in the Mahabharata ^Udyogaparva 
83.47). 

H% I»wr «T W 3 «iifrt i 8«innf tr«3r«n ii 

The following verse occurring in Ya^astilaka (towards the end ci 
Book IV) is found in iKautilya 5.6 ; 

«iewr 4 Hit «nnvi%ai^ i 8 3w; Mdut u 

The verse is found also in the Paricatantra ( Tantrdkhydyikii) 8,74, th§ l^ttev 
text reading tenx for tasya and ciklrsatd for cikirsata/i. The Panoatantra 
seems to have borrowed the verse from Kautilya, as the preceding sentence 
<a^jiq<M T sltervJltrRifiRiqdt& slqswq:: is a variation of Kautilya’s ^ elt 

The real author of the verse seems to be BharadvSja, 
as bo^h the verse and the sentence preceding it form part of certain opinions 
oi Bhdradvfija which Kautilya here cites and subjects to criticism. 

There are also a few verses in our romance which are clearly based 
on KautUya’s Arthadftstra. The following verse is one of three (8,106-108) 
which Somudeva represents as containing the essence of all the Artha^dstras. 
He says ; 

qit$»«n»rn^ 8r.* ftwriT i iw- q?8nw ftwmjKi u 

The verse is obviously based on the following verse found in Kautilya 0, 8: 

dk dkws qh:q: # qksq: qnr: qk i ftn: dhpq; ftmuunr ^q^ u 
The following Nlti verse on the risks of hunting is cited in Book V : 

#q^qftq«neMnqT*nT4 wqrai i jpiwwt n|hrk: u 

The verse seems to be based on Kautilya 8. 3 : 

URqqik w siWRi^nsrerr^ i’. The references of Somadeva to the Arthaddstra 
are of a general character, and he does not seem to refer to any particular 
Artha^dstra. Two such references have been mentioned above. Another 
occurs in the following Niti verse cited in Book IV, which sums up a leading 
idea of the Artha^dstra : to outwit one’s enemies and not to be outwitted by 
them(p. 152): 

mmmg up eociieg Jfto b Maau 7. 189i 

<mn<W> uwt ji 


w 
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The rise of Candragupta to power, though resourceless, through the 
efforts of a good minister is mentioned in a traditional verse (iruti) cited by 
Somadeva ( 3. 242 ). — 

!Rnr nus i ?i3iri^«w?)’««rr'r H 

The tradition is also mentioned by Somadeva in his Nuivdkydmrta 10. 4, 
wherein Vi§pagupta or Canakya is referred to by name : u«rT ’SH3«J5U 

^ I. The anonymous commentary on the above 

work quotes a verse from ^ukra which contains the same allusion, vrhcUa 
( ? ) apparently referring to Candragupta. u«ir ^ sps*.— 

Jifimw ^ «r: i dt *mi n 

Somadeva says in the course of a discussion in Yaiastilaha 3. 86 : 

*T fit: wth I at*wwl nmsfi 3 w ftm ^ n 

He says also in Nltivdkydmrta 82. 30 : 5p: 1 The 

anonymous commentary cites here the following verse from V idura. cWT ^ ^ 15^:— 

w fit wt: I nw TjJ n 

Ttie verse is not found in the Viduranlti incorporated in Vlramitrodaya 
(RdjanUipMkds'a), There is, however, no doubt that the verse adapted by 
Soinadeva is an old one. Srlhar^a’s Nai^adhaearita 4. 81 refers to the idea thus t 

Naraya?ia in his commentary quotes the line *r etc. and adds : fjil 

The following verse is quoted in Yaiastilaka, Book III, without 
mentioning the source, wr dHt 

Afiniv ?njl‘ mdfhfraifwn \ winwr|»'W3is4 n 

A reference to the Nltiidilrat in general bccurs in Book I : 

The Tirthas are the eighteen agencies with whose help a 
king governs the state. Srutasftgara says-wet 

t tw Tt rts iW Td ^ 4T#?r r. 

SMRTt WORtCS 

» ( 

A considerable number of Smrti 'eitaiions occurs in Yai^Uaka, but 
most of them are frmn Manu as shown below. Manu 8. 267-^371 Un the offeiv 
isg <ff various kinds of meat in the ^raddha rites is quoted in Book IV, 

31 Ui«? wsunsw iW\ wfum fiuCSR w i wusiuiw fVW u 

n'uiKiiiilijniira. uiunn it w 1 umwnr srraw wtw utf 5 1 
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Hsr iTwrt^g i »?Rn^«iHflN 5 « 

5 n«^«r q«r9! <t w^h «n 1 11 

All the five verses are quoted also by Heniacandra in his Yoga^dstra, Chap. 
II. Several verses of Manu ( 5. 89, 41-2) on the eating of meat and the kill- 
ing of animals in sacrifices and other rites are quoted in Book IV, 

<1^5! I «U?flri4 li 

The above three verses are quoted also by Hemacandra in Yoga^d^trd ( qp. 
cit.) Manu 5. 27, 32 and 56 are also quoted. 

lilfiy# *r«s^irt^ jnRtofrsri g 4 «r«ndf^ dg«fg JiiorwT^^ il 
«'lWT wtu «ri ^atiiT q?t<Tga^ ^ I sT fwrfir II 

n irhmifrSi sr irir st ^ 1 ng gjiwt WEg 11 

The following verse is cited in Yaiastildka Book VII, section 30. 

wlg«i: TORt f ifrT%4«: qf^oit srri: I «i9n4 ftwsr mm: ndn 11 

The verse corresponds to Manu 5. 40, but Manu reads tathd for nardfi. 
Somadeva seems to have purposely substituted nardli for tathd to exaggerate' 
the repulsive character of Vedic sacrifices. Certain verses on the duties and 
character of women are quoted from Manu ( 5. 155, 154 and 9. 1 4 ) in Book IV, 
m% %>ii g«r»riii5^ sr wr sn’gvtdun 1 <Tfii ihr w5i n 

llnr ^ *4^51^ sn?it I ri 11 

The following two verses are cited by Somadeva in Book IV as 'old traditions* 

«rw»ls4hr II 

w 41^ wwii sftduri w fiftnn 1 w »rt siwfir «5J ^Stmt ngwl «it: 11 
Of these the first is Manu 9. 15, The second is cited also in Pancatantra 4. 
47 which reads it somewhat differently : 

?n€ aftOwrl I «nrt wuftr didft II 

The following two verses on renouncing the world and taking to an 
ascetic’s life are cited firom Manu ( 6. 3, 6. 36 ), the first in Book IV and the 
second in Book VI, section 5. 

' ^^9i9«r in<ginfi<i ii4 ^ I ^ < 

»r41w girfiftwrro 1 ffi «i% gtnv# fw» uirfira> 11 

The Manu text reads dhwrrmtak for yuktitah and the second line as ^ tl 
The accompanying verse cited in Book VI, section 5 : 

«igg«T ^ ^«r si tfi if«i9i:sf^.fiiS«t h 
l Here the Henv text reede the second line es |{i|iji% ^ sA fUtnA- 
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IS not found !n Mann, and seems to be a subhdiita. It is cited in Bdhtlingk’s 
Indiiche Spriiche from a Vikramacarita and a Suhhd^tSrnava, 

The precept cited in Ya^astilaka, Book IV is 

the second line of Manu 7. 2l 3. The verse in question occurs also in Garu^O' 
purann ( Purvakhanda 1 09. 1 ). The above citations are all anonymous, but a 
verse quoted in Book IV (p. 100) is definitely attributed to Vaiva&vata Mann 
and found in the Manusmrti ( 6. 66 ): 

It may, be noted here that Kulluka reads dusitafi for hhusitaf).. but the latteif 
reading is found in Medhatithi and adopted by Jolly in his edition of Manu. 
The verse in question is found also in Agnipurdna 161. 11, which however 
reads for 

The following verse on the sufferings in hell of those who kill animals 
is cited in Book IV as a Purapic tradition ( 3I&: ) : 

. <Tgvt>ril8r qgnnli 5frn?r 1 qguimn: 11 

A similar verse occurs in Manu 6.38: 

qgfl*n(9r 1 ? uwgtr: ilw siwifir 11 

Somadeva cites the following verse in Book VII, section 80, 

JTflvt qr qt wlfitqjq i ftkiik g ^wnq n 

There is a similar verse in Yajfiavalkya 1. 109 ( Ananda^rama ed. ), but the 
second line in it is entirely different. 

qt qfTi q? wlfkqfqWqCT^g I ?rlN!qT5»qmq ^ qw: li 

The following verses are cited anonymously in Book IV, cifcai— 

fSrquER: q ^ap gft qplt q ; I w: ?jqg *Br qfk: 11 

wrqqcrq qqqns^ qsranq q%q w i »nqqnq *jsqqqT q«u4Nsqft<q: 11 
q qftftts qqr q; ^ qfrfJr ftqq: I q sl5k qtqi uigqfqq q fqrqqqi 11 P. 110 
q%q— 

‘ ^«4qqiq q^ qtqqwrfk qrqq: i « wsnq ^q^fq qiqqqr^qrq^ n < ' 

q^«l% ansq^qrgq 1 qf^ q qiwq: wntRs ’kwftiqt fqt n P. 115 ' 

qqr q 

wjrwtgqg qiqqfkqr qqmi^ 1 qw qw 'qgft^^qqitt ir P. 116 

' The following verses are cited in Book IV as an illustration of 

alleged contradictory statements found in Smrti texts. The first verses 
for example, condemns the acceptance by Brahmapas of food or livelihood 
from Madras, whereas the sacond verse permits Brahmaqias to . accept even the 
flesh of animals killed by tigers for luain religious rites. 
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n«rf I miiShT fviNs^v ii P. 113 

With iregatd to the first verse, the Smrtis of Angiras and Apastamha 
( Chap. 8 ) contain a statement very similar in tone. 

icrm wfTfnn^ i isprrajuinm: ijiaSira^ u 

As regards the second verso, the PrajdpatumHi recommends the 
acquisition of meat for religious purposes from hunters, who, as a rule, belong 
to the lower strata of society; rniHiM g s q q^ S ft (verse 143). 

Further, the Pj'hat-PardsarasQmhild 6. 328* holds that the flesh of animals 
killed by dogs and tigers is pure, and may be used in religious functions. 

Somadeva refers in Book HI to several ancient writers on Smtti. 
The envoy of Yasiodhara is described as surpassing in intellect Pulaha, Puloma, 
Palakapya and KatySyana.* Of these writers Pulaha and Pulastya are 
among the fen teachers of Dharina mentiohed in a verse of Vtddha- 
Yajfiavalkya quoted in Vi^varQpa’s commentary on Ydjnavalhyasmrti 1, 5, 
and mentioned also in a similar verse in Vrddka-Hdritasmrti 8. 3. Pulbma 
was a writer on politics, and his opinion is cited in Kamandaka’s Nlti&dra 
8, 21, Katyayana was a great jurist.* . The reading Palakapya in the 
above list is doubtful. It is not clear why a writer on elephants should 
be mentioned along with celebrated writers on Hbarma. Besides, the four 
Manuscripts used by me read PalakSvya, and even Srutas^gara who reads 
Palakapya says that there may be a reference to two different names,* so 
that we have to suppose the mention of two writers, Pala and Kavya. The 
latter is no other than ^ukra, the great authority on rajcmlti, but we know 
nothing about Pala as a writer on Dharina or state-craft. It may, however, 
be mentioned that a writer named Palaki is quoted in the anonymous 
commentary bn MUvdkydmftd 22. 2, but the quotation is about the eight 
weapons of a War elephant, and this Palaki may turn out to be the same as 
Palakapya. On the other hand, there was an old writer on Dharma named 
Gopala, who is mentioned in the Bfhat-pardiaraioridiUd of Suvrata (1. 14) 
and the EdjanUiratndkara of Capde^vara. 

ELBPHANT-LORB 

Ih< Boole II Sofmadeva refers to the treatises elephantdere com- 
Itosed by Ibhacarin, Yajfiavalkya, Vaddhali ( 7 . r. Vahali), Nara, Narada, 

1 Bte Pari^raiharma$a^tti, Vol. Ill, 1 ( SJiWw ). 

t n* m ^ p. sim. 
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Rftjaptttra, Gautama and otbeir sages. The oommittee of axpairts app^nutod 
to examine and select an elephant for Yalodhara’s coronation is. described as 
having, mastered the treatises of these writers. None of their works is now 
■extant, bat it is remarkable that so many texts on elephants were available 
in the tenth century. Some of the names occur in a long list of sages who 
are represented as attending the court of BomapSda, the king of the Ahgas, in 
PSiakftpya’s Hastyayurveda ( Chap. I ), an ancient work of which we Lave only 
an imperfect text in the printed edition. These sages are described in 
P^Iakapya as conversant with the ways of elephants,^ and we find mentioned 
among them Gautama, R^japutra, ]Ba?kali (v. r. Vakvali, V&kpati), Y&jfia- 
valkya, Narada and Matahga, The latter name might be our Ibhaoarin, as 
the Mataiigallld of Nilakautha, which summarizes this portion of Fahdtipya 
in the first Fatala, calls one of the sages Matangacarin, which is same as 
Ibhacarin.’ 

The nature of Somadeva’s reference leaver no donbt that ^ere were 
actual treatises on elephants at^^ibuted to Gautama^ Yajfiavalkya apd NUrada* 
but it is not known whether these authors had anything to dp with 
namesakes in the field of Scufti literature. As regards Rajaputrai he i 9 .eap^ 
to be the same as the Rajaputpa whom we know as a writex op 
from citations in the anonymous commentary on Nuivdkydmrta, According 
to Kane,*^ Rajaputra is cited also in BallSlasena’s Adbhutasdgava, but Soma- 
deva’s reference to him is about two centuries earlier, and prohnb}y t^e 
earliest known, if we leave aside the occurrence of the name in Pal^^py^, 
Anaong later writers Mallinatha cites Rajaputra’s treatise on elephant-lpre u) 
his commentary on Raghuvam^ct 4, 89,* 

In Book H ^ina^va describes thn ypwg P.WS Xa^odhara as 
jselng proficient in elephant lore like ]^^apada,® to whom wp ^ye ^ready 
referred. In Palakapya's Hastydywvedd ( Chap, 1 ) he is Stated to-he 
of the Ahgas, and we see him at his court at Campa, attended by a lar^ 
number of sages, and worried by the problem of catching wild elephants. 
Then appears the semi-legexulary figure of Palnk&pya, the great anthorijby 
on the diseases of elephants and their cure ; and throughout the rest of the 
work Romapada is represented as the pupil of the famous teacher. According 
to the Hastyayurveda, Palakapya was the son of a sage named SSmagayana 
and a female elephant who was no other than a nymph metamorphosed by n 

2 See verse 5. 

I. » . • » 4# 

S Op. oit., p. S41, I 
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curse. The home of the sage was on the side of the Himalayas on the 
banks of the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra, which points to north-eastern 
Assam where the river is still called Luit. From here Palakapya wandered 
to Campa in search of a favourite herd of elephants, which had been driven 
away by Romapada and his troops in the absence of the ?age. We are further 
told that, at the request of Romapada, Palakapya decided to settle at Campa, 
and the king caused a hermitage to be laid out for the sage in the outskirts 
of the city. The tradition of Palakapya and Romapada as teacher and pupil 
is recorded also in Agnipurarta, chapters 286 and 387. Nilakaptha says in his 
MdtangalUd 12. 29 that roman, according to the old teachers, means a lotus, 
and Romapada was so called because bis feet were marked with figures of 
lotuses. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CITATIONS i- 

I 

Most of the philosophical citations are anonymous, and occur 
towards the end of Book V and in Book VI, sections 1 and 2. They have 
been considered in Chap. VIII and IX, and some of them are reproduced 
below. There are at least two quotations from the Upanisads. % I 
1 ^ sr I” Book V, p. 254. 

^ ^ ’UnwT ^ ^ i ii VI. 1 

The first Is from the Chdndogya Upanisad VIII. 12. 1. The second occurs in 
various texts, e, g., Brahmabindupanisad, Amrtabindupanisad etc. with 
slight variations, Samkara in his Bhasya on the S'vetd^vataropmi^ad 1. 8 
quotes the verse from Vdsis^ha Yogaidstra, • 

The following definition of the fundamental doctrine of the Vedanf,a 
in Yaiastilaka VI. 1, namely, “qw qaftqiil uqr sn^ 

reminds one of Avadhutagltd 2. 25 : 

i 

firir wm i um qruimfJr n 

Somadeva remarks in Book V ( P. 254 ) ; ^4 — 

The verse occurs in the well-known Vedantic text Hastdmalaka, commented 
upon by ^aihkara, which declares the Self to be identical with intelligence. 
Printed editions usually read the second line as follows : 

The follo^iring verses are cited in Book y (p. 252) in illustration of 
BiiddUst doctrines. 
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«r: <npr 9 Tr?iTnT cr^nfirft ^5: 1 rai; g%g # 11 

«n?*F% <TTW9T ^"n^FTinm • sur^rV: wsrflr^^T: fri 11 

The first verse is quoted also in Haribliadra’s Anekdntajayapatdicd ( p. 33) and 
the second in Nyayakandall ( p. 279). Other Buldhist verses quoted by 
Somadeva are : — 

?T«TT %f^«TT^<T: iF5n??Tf^ I ^^«r,5isg: !F5n*?rfu II Book V 

%gJFTirTO?i ^?F^H uii^ 5n%gT^T^^<F: I 

^rFFTi^Ju: l^^fsiTum '^sF^sF^Fsii qa felFlOr II 

The following versos socni to be quoted from Asvagho.sa’s Sawalarananda 
XVI. 28, 29 wherein the lines appear in a somewhat dilferent order. cf|TfiH, — 

^ 51 qSTf^^cFiqf^ I 

^<Tt 5T«IT %,3f5rUfcI II 

ig5T 5T ?Ff%f5%T 5r n’Evjfu 5U?3ft::^J^ | 

sft^sir nirfserj^ 11 ^ 

The statement of tlie doctrines of tlie Ijaukayatikas put in the 
mouth of Yasodliara’s mother in Book IV is taken almost verbatim from the 
Kdmasdtra I. 2. 25-30. Somadeva says unHlH I ^ 

f^sPTcT qrT^ f^TTj 'T5'il?T: JT^ux I ^ »7fnf3t^rN':q;ixnrflrfitqi: nfrx ^ 

i(p. 12 ). It may be pointed out that Viitsyayana reads 
paragatam Sov 2 iddagatam and simply says fix «raT^)^^T;* 

The following verse cited by Somadeva in VI. 1 to illustrate the 
power of Bhavana to represent all things clearly is cited also by Anantavirya 
in his commentary on Parlkmmukhasutra ( Pratyaksoddesa). — 

fq%^ sRinuTT ?rnf^ *9 i nf^F ^ f5nfi:%a5i?F^ uuift ^i^cfifr u 

Patanjali's Yogasutras 1. 24-20 are quoted in VI. 1, 2. 

— ‘ 3 ^: 1 ’ 

The following verse is quoted in Book V and VI. 1 where it is 
attributed to Avadhuta. 

5FI^ f%lF5T^!i%F^?Fn3Ff5rnF I 

«rF9I^?F^ g^*?5irRT'»FF ^ ?F<tf^R II 

The verse is not found in the Avadhutagita. It is quoted and attributed 
to Avadhuta also in Anantavirya’s commentary on Parlksdmukhasutra 
(op. cit. ). A very similar verse is quoted from Vdyupurdna in Vacaspatimisra’s 

1 Alvagbo§a reads qsiir I ^ 5T srH^ 

^ri^F15I.ll etc.; further, he reads 

58 
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commentary on the Vydsahhdsya on Yogasutras 1. 25. It is cited also in 
Udayana’s Nydyakmumdt'ijali 5 ), and occurs in IsvaragUd (Kurmapurd- 

na, Upariblidga, 8. 12). 

^ereiUI 'iTI|TflOr nlwissr u 

The verse occurs also in S'impurdna, ( Vidyesvarasamhitd) 16. 13 which reads 
the last two lines thus : 

Avadhuta seems to have been a Saiva philosopher. The following verse 
is attributed to him in Srikumara’s commentary on Bhoja’s Tattvaprakd^a 
1. 15. 5n%3:q ^ 

5Tf^En5Rr^! UN qi^llSr: I 

w ?piIN^INfNT 3^N II 

Somadeva quotes a number of verses from little known Saiva texts 
in Book V (pp, 251, 255), — 

iiqaT%u 5Tia gu: i sqaTf^u aiu nqar^u: %n: ii — 

f^N ^ NISSAN NiTNur: I % g;fl?%UTjrl3nn gji ii 

wfhNU viNvif^qiiN'n: i gi% g ii 

«R8f^ii5i^5i5qrif^NinqnT»T?oiTti; I agura aiui q^uf^ag ii Quoted also in VI.2 
wtwrwif : qffrt^qNSrawrwRR^sqi aher qftwflfitg qsNudf aw: i 

tgjffeifVN iqafti guNanquigaNiq: ii 

The following controversial verse directed against the central conception of 
^aivism is cited twice in Book V and in VI. 2. UfUig. — 

NUJi qi^ qmNiN;tft«Nigqt gdifufilr^ tulqgpt i 

awNi qi^ftqqr aNnal uf RausNu; n arNfl% VNut qua Oiqiawiug ii 

The following verse quoted by Somadeva in Book V is cited from 
Lak§midhara’s Krtyakalpataru ( Rdjadharmakdnda ) XIV. 160. — 

^f^arUT ^qwiN: JnsaWE|Nq5;| I 

gvqif^i ai»qil5r uni ?ui?u: quWmiOr ii 

A reference to Kumarila occurs in Book V. fNiftisu — 

^g^csyiu^f IN fiil^lr^*qwg^ i ua: atm^NiftSr ii 

It is the initial verse of Kumarila's Slokavdrtika. 

The following verses are quoted from Jaina texts in Book VI, 
section 21. N — 

araqr*i’*Nui«;Jfi0raflpNg5:qfi:iinm» i amy u ^gTB UNi tft g^q^qreil^a ii 
a— 

«i5ft:^^«sri«nfir«i^r« ai^u: i ii 

U^— • 
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The second verse occurs in Samantabhadra’s Aptamlrndnisd. The third verse 
is from Gunabhadra’s Atmdnu^dsana, and explained by Somadeva in detail. 
Another verse from Guijabhadra’s Atmanusdsctna is cited in Book VII, 
section 26. — 

Gunabhadra wrote towards the end of the ninth century, and it is remark- 
able that he counted as an authoritative writer by the middle of the tenth 
century. A reference to the great Jaina logician and philosophical writer 
Akalarhka occurs in Book II,* He flourished about the eighth century a. n.* 
and wrote TattvdrthardjavdrtikdlarfiJcdra, NydyavinUcaya and other works. 

MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 

In Yckiastilaha 3. 328 Somadeva refers to the opinions of several 
ancient medical writers about the right time for taking the principal meal of 
the day. They are Garay ana, Nimi, Dhisana and Caraka. 

siui^ i 

^ sfuT? ^ eiktum q:3r ii 

A casual reference to Caraka occurs also in Book VI, section 10: 

Nimi is a very ancient authority, being quoted in Caraka- 
saihhitd (^Siitrasthdna, Chap. 26). He is described as the king of Videha : 'hjt 
r?rT ^ i’. Nimi is quoted also in Astangahrdaya 

of Vagbhata II,® K^irasvainin’s commentary on the Amarakosa 2. 5 28, 
Dalhana’s commentary on Susrntasamhitd* and other works. Carayana can 
hardly be called a medical writer. In Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra 1. 1. 12 
Carayana is said to have treated the general section of the Kdmasutra of 
Babhravya Pancala in a separate treatise. It is noteworthy that the opinion 
of Carayapa referred to by Somadeva is actually found in Vutsyayana’s 
Kdmasutra 1. 20 : 'Hiq As explained in the Jayamangald com- 

mentary, Carayapa recommends eating in the forenoon and the evening and not 
in the forenoon and the afternoon, as advised by Vatsyayana. A number of 
verses from Carayana is quoted in the anonymous commentary on Somadeva’s 
Nuivdkydmrta, but as they are on Niti, it is difficult to say whether the 
two Carayapas are identical. 

1 ‘31^^? Tf jmivt^rnirs’ 

2 Hiralal: Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manutcripte in 0. P. and Berar, p. 

XXVIII. 

3 See list of authors cited in N. S. Edition. 

4 See list of authore cited in N. S. edition. 
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In Hook II the young prince Ya.4odliara is declared to be well- 
versed in the art of healing, like Kasiruja.^ Kiisiraja is explained by the 
commentator as Dhanvantari. According to a tradition preserved in the 
Harivmhsa ( Parva I, Chap. ), in the dynasty of Kfisa king Dhanva had 
a son named Dhanvantari, said to be an incarnation of tlie divine physician of 
that name on account of his knowledge of medical lore. In the same line 
of kings Divodiisa came two generations after Dhanvantari, and it is 
remarkable that at the beginning of the Susrutd-samhitCi Susruta and 
other sages are described as being instructed in medical lore by Divodasa 
Dhanvantari, the king of Benares: 

I ‘Dhanvantari’ is here explained by Dalhaija 
as ‘an expert in >urgery,’^ and it is clear that Divo lasa, like his ancestor, was 
an expert in the art of healing and had the epithet Dhanvantari attached 
to his name. Divodasa is described in the Ildrioaihs'a (op. cit., verse 29) 
as the king of Benares and in the Mahabharata [ Amimsanaparoa 30. IG 
Cal. ed. ) he is said to have founded the city. It appears that an ancient 
line of kings ruled itt the country round al)out Benares, and both Dhanvan- 
tari and Divodasa belonging to this dynasty were famous as medical authori- 
ties and known as Kiisiraja. The ILiru'amsa ( op. cit., verses 26-7 ) tells 
us that Kasiraja Dhanvantari learnt the Ayurveda from Bharadvaja, and 
dividing it into eight sections taught them to his disciples. 

i ?ri7g-7i snn<Trg?i<^ n 

Dhanvantari is cited as an authority in the Carakanamhitd (^S'drlrasthdnu 
6. 21), Aiitdmjahrdai/a^ iiiid other works. For a fuller discussion of the pro- 
blem of Dhanvantari the reader may refer to the learned Sanskrit Introduc- 
tion to the Nirnayasagar edition of the Susrutasarnhiki. 

WRITRRS AND TREATISES oN PAINTl’''a, SCULPTURE, OEMS ETC. 

A work on painting called Citrakarma ascribed to Prajapati is quot- 
ed in Book IV. JisTTiifal^i ^ — 

A work on sculpture called Adityamata, is quoted in the same Book, =^1 — 

A work on gems called Rataaparlksd is <iuoted in Book V. 

2 uur yq-it erg i’ 

3 See list of authors cited in N. S. edition. 
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IT l!9I^ IT?^ JTSTIiTfnfV I ^^SIITTTT 'I/tT: 5l5Trfl: 5r^?lR«lfq^^ II 

The work cited by Somadcva is Buddliabhatta’s Rrilnaparlhm, and tlie verse 
is found ill the text edited by Finot in Lrs L^ipulairos /nr^/eas ( Paris, 1896 ). 
The work is incorporated in Garndapnrana i Pr/rvalchnnd^', chapters 68-80) 
without acknowledgement. The verse cited by Sonndeva is also found among 
the verses quoted from Garmlapu'''dvn in Blioja’s Vuktikedpaidru in the section 
on gems. It may be noted that Ganulapurana as well as the other two 
texts ( with slight variations ) read UjiRTuft' ^ sruT for ui3t 
recorded by Som ideva. In Book II the young Yasodhara is described as 
an expert in the examination of gems, like Sukaniisa, who seems to be an 
ancient authority on gems.^ 

Reference to writers on elephants has beer made in a preceding 
section. In Book II Yasodhara is compared to Raivata in the mastery of the 
science of horses.* That there were works on the su'ject in the tenth 
century is shown by the re.erence to tlie u<drij(q)arimd ‘committee of 
experts’ appointed to select a horse on the occasiim of Ya.sodhara’s coronation 
in Book II and the use of technical terms. But Raivata is explained in the 
commentary as the son of the Sun, and appears to be a mythological figure. 
He is the same as the god Revanta mentioned in BrJiatsariihitd o8. 56, accord- 
ing to which his imago should be represented as riding a horse, surrounded by 
a hunting party. 

A quotation from Brhatsamhitd, Chap. 60, occurs in Book lY. TOf- 

TiiTf« TT^grauT uniurifiltPr i 

51R!Ti: TI#f^?Tt^r ^TFUflU^ iTHf firiTlilT ^ ^ fj: II 

A verso from Nimittadhyaya occurs in the same Book. — 

q^ift i ^ ^qigTTiqf^a: gfbgj uq ii 

A verse from Svapnadhyaya is quoted in Book VI, section I ; it 
I5iftrasqrc):i 

iTfg qmiiT f i fqi? ni ?t?t ii 

There is a *Sm|mdd%a«/a in thirtyfive versos in Matsyapurdna (Chap. 242), 
but it does not contain the above verse which, however, occurs in the 
Svapnddhydya included in (Chap. 229 ). Two interesting refer- 

ences to Svapnadhyaya or the science of dreams occur in Lalitavistara. In 

1 ‘gqfirrer ^ 

2 iif fqipls’ 
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Chap. 12 it is mentioned among the branches of study in which the Bodhisattva 
distinguished himself. In chap. 6 we find mentioned a class of people whose 
vocation seems to have been the interpretation of dreams, being styled as 

A reference to the science of arms occurs in Book III, the Dhanur- 
veda being described as occupying the highest place among treatises on the 
ayudhasiddhdnta. It is, however, doubtful whether the verse 3. 465 is a 
citation from the Dhanurveda. Soraadeva says 

vrg: i uiOi si sit^it vig: ii 



A Pancatantra is mentioned in Book VII, section 31, but it is doubt- 
ful whether it has anything to do with the wellknown book of tales ; 
!Firerl^^=s|5i sTw ?rf^: i’ It is noteworthy that a marginal note in Ms. A 

explains pahcatanlra as tarkavyakaranadi. 

In the same section of Book VII the following verse is attributed to 
‘those who are well-versed in the Puranas’. — 

i grr fW u 

Casual references to the Tripitaka and the treatise of Bharata occur 
in the description of the Jaina temple in Book V. #TRR#q[sci’, 

Dattaka, an ancient authority on erotic lore, is mentioned in Book 
II. ^ In Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra 1. 1. 11 Dattaka is said to have treated the 
section on courtesans of the Kdmasutra of Babhravya Paficala in a separate 
treatise, being employed for the purpose by the courtesans of Pataliputra. 
It may also be mentioned that a Kamasutra is mentioned at least twice by 
Somadeva, but without any reference to Vatsyayana or any other author, 'ii 

Book I, 1. 73. 

A number of popular or moral verses is quoted by Somadeva without 
mentioning the source (Book VII, sections 27, 28, ‘/9; Books IV & VII ; Book 
VI, sections 5, 6, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17 and 19); 

null: swrn nfwfiraqft i qii*rWi»dt ii 

*^51 f 55W I qTn jnfafisft 5<aghi«i?i 5n'»^ ii 

ST m ii 

f*ir i gg: wcw 5h*ngig>qin; ii 


1 r<f 

2 Cf. HtJt, ^ g8«qr, jftii =Egtga amra 

I liigha mkdyu XXXI. 26. 
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I ^«TW 3rnf!r7*^ u 

=^?T — 3r% f«T? Na I fsrrv %'-ir«r virg^ !i 

^ gat <ift’s%^Tri?fl!frn i f^r^er ^jti ftfru h^witRS^: il 

'^ijT — 3j?a:Fi?«Tfi>g i {% sr ?Tf^fin!T<rt>T; tr^^nRr ii 

'?rr5jFj|— ^^51: I giJisTsrai »93i?r: »iw% ii 

»T^ w sjfgjiT I a?rmfl^ ^ ^ n 

’fiit#— «Bwa iRjri^^ *r% ^ 1 «ir«f gjl: II 

1 ^ 11 

All the verses cited above occur in the two Books of Ya^astilaka 
containing the moral and religious stories. Besides, at the end of each story 
is quoted a verse containing a summing up of the story in question, and 
these verses seem to belong to Jaina Rathanaka literature, and are probably 
quoted from earlier texts. One such verse ( Book VII, section 24) 

is, for example, found in Jatasimhanandi’s Vardngacarita 5. 103. Specimens 
of summary verses of this type are quoted below ^ from Books VI & VII): 
=qr5r >1?^:— ?i^»q?ri«[4»ft#f»ft5iRrqR»g 1 ^5?Tfqdt 11 

gwF^s uqfeqji 1 qift^: fa^nui: ^iqqtui*t h«t^ ii 

=qi5r ^valsq^ag ITI3JF; I «i5!R»T?i5ivii(^5?n: 11 

g»T 1 q%: ftrqs 11 



APPENDIX I 

Somadeva and the PbatihAra Court op Kanauj 

A statement In the anonymous commentary on Somadeva’s Nltivd- 
kydmrta appears to show that the work was written at the instance of a king 
of Kanauj named Mahendradeva or Maliendrapaladeva. The commentator, 
whose date is unknown, mentions, however, a Jaina monk named Municandra 
as the author of Nltivdkyamrta, and describes Somadeva as his guru.^ 
This is, of course, contrary to all that we know about Somadeva who gives 
a lot of information about himself in the colophons to his Yasastilaka and 
Nuivdkydmrta. 

It has recently been suggested by some scholars* that Somadeva may 
have passed some time at Kanauj : and, during his sojourn there, he was 
encouraged to compose his Nuivdkydmrta by Mabcndrapfila I (circa 893-907 a. 
D. \ or more probably, by Mahendrapala 11 who is known to have reigned about 
the middle of the tenth century a. d. The Partabgarh Inscription of the time 
of Mahendrapala, 11 of Kanauj is, for instance, dated ISnmvat 1003 = 940 a. d. 
{Ep. Ind. Vol. XIV, pp. 1/ 6-188 ). But the supposed connection of Somade/a 
with ^^he Pralihara court of Kanauj can hardly be accepted as a historical fact; 
as, unlike his association with the Deccan, it is mentioned neither in the 
colophons to his works nor in the Parbliani inscription. 

It has been suggested that the following acrostic verse found at the end 
of the first Book of Yasastilaka contains a veiled reference to Mahendrapala. 

I ii 

The first letter of each foot jof the verse gives, when combined, 
the name yomadeva, as pointed out in Srutasagara’s commentary; but it is 
extremely doubtful if there is any word-play in the expression mah' ndrdmara- 
mdnya-dhlh leading to the surmise that Mahendrdmara stands for Mahendra- 
deva or Mahendrapala. Apart from the fact that the commentator is not 
aware of any such word-play, Ahdivndrdma'i a might very well refer to Mahen- 
dradeva, the elder brother of Somadeva, mentioned in the colophon to his 
Nuivdkydmrta. 

As pointed out elsewhere, Yasodeva, the spiritual ancestor of Soma- 
deva, belonged to the Devasaiiigha, according to the latter’s own statement in 
Yasastilaka-, butj according to the Parbliani inscription, Yasodeva belonged to 
the Gaudasamglia. It is possible that the Gaudasariigha was connected with 
the Gauda country, and Yasodeva may have lived there. It is also possible 
that the Gaudasamglia, after its migration from Bengal, came to be known as 

1 ^ 

2 See Baghavan in New Indian Antiquary, Voi. YI, p. 67 and Pt. Premlin Jaina 
Siddhanta Bhaekara, vol. XI, p. 90. 
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I)evasarhgha, the name used by Somadeva. The latter was, however, the 
disciple not of Ya^odeva, but of Nemideva; and except for one solitary refer- 
ence, he alone is mentioned in all the colophons occurring in YasastUaha and 
NUtvdkydmrta. In the present state of our knowledge, there is no reason to 
suppose that Somadeva or his teacher Nemideva ever migrated from the Gauda 
country to Kanauj and thence to the Deccan. 

The term Gauda in Gaudasamgha is not without some ambiguity. In 
south Kanara there is a class of people called Gaudas who are farmers and 
labourers and speak the Tulu or the Kannada language. They are generally 
Hindus, but some are Jainas. They have a regular system of village govern- 
ment: in every village, for instance, there are two head-men, the Grama- 
Gauda and the Vattu or Qottu Gaudad It will not be surprising if the Gauda- 
sarhgha has something to do with the Gaudas. In the latter sense the word 
is derived from gdvnnda (farmer) changing into gaunda or gauda-, and it also 
means the village headman. 

The Mysore inscriptions throw further light on the Gaudas. Some 
of the petty rulers of Mysore belonged to the Gauda caste or community. ‘ The 
5.vati-nad Prabhus were Gaudas or farmers of the Morasu-\vokkal tribe, who 
came from the east in the fiftee-ith century, and si. ttled in the Avail village’ ; and 
‘ their immediate descendants became founders of the modern States in eastern 
Mysore which were subordinate to Vijayanagar. The leader of the Avati 
Prabhus was named Baire-Gauda, and the inscriptions of the family date from 
1428 to 1792.’ ‘ The Yelahanka-nad Prabhu is mentioned even in 1367, but the 
inscriptions of this Avati branch run from 1599 to 1713. They generally had 
the name Kempe-Gauda, after the most celebrated of the line. He founded 
Bangalore in 1537.’ The Sugatur-nad Prabhus had the name Tamme-Gauda, and 
their territory included a great part of the Kolar District. Other references 
to the Gaudas are also found in the Mysore inscriptions. ‘In 1417, when a 
Gauda, who had gone to visit the local governor, fell down dead in his presence, 
a sort of inquest was held on the body and it was sent back to his home. This 
was under Vijayanagar rule.’ Under Mughal rule ‘we find in 1720 a regular 
magisterial process in the case of a Gauda whose village had been taken 
possession of by some one else during his absence abroad.’^ It is also note- 
worthy that an inscription of 1027 a. d. refers to an agrahdra named Gauda 
with its 32,000 Brahmana residents, believed to be an exaggeration.* 

All this shows that the name Gauda was quite familiar in the Kana- 
rese country both in the territorial and vocational sense as indicated above ; 
and it is therefore difficult to rule out the possibility of the Gaudasamgha 
being originally connected with a village settlement of the Gaudas. We 
cannot, oi course, be certain on the point, but the fact that Somadeva lived 
and worked in the Deccan inclines us to look for the home of his Sarngha in 


1 Sturrock: South Canara quoted in Sharma: Jainism and Kart^ataka Cviture, 
p. 158. See also Mahalitigam : Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar^ 
pp. 80, 236. 

2 Bice: Mysore and Coorg/rom the Inscriptions, pp. 165, 176, 177. 

3 Saletore: Ancient Karvafaka, Vol. I, 332. 

59 
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Karnataka rather than in Bengal. It is true that we hoar of Jaina Sarhghas 
in Bengal even at a later date, though the term Samgha has a slightly 
difl'erent sense here. The Jaina writer Balacandra buri, for example, 
tells us, in his Vasantamldsa-mahakdvya ( 10. 25 ), that Sarfighapatis from 
Lata, Gauda, Vahga and other places came to jom Vastupala, the famous 
minister of Gujarat, in his grandiose pilgrimage to Satrufijaya and Girnar in 
1220 A. D.^ But, so far as Somadeva is concerned, his supposed migration from 
Bengal does not a[)pear to be supported by any reliable evidence so far 
discovered. 


APPENDIX II 

Tub Vkrsks on the Courtezan’s Corpse and a Buddhist Legend 

The Buddhist antecedents of Sudatta’s reflections on the corpse of a 
courtezan lying in the charnel-field { Vasastilaka 1. 95ff. ) have been discussed 
in Chapter VI. Tliat tliere was an underlying story going back to ancient 
times seems certain; and the framework of the original narrative can be seen 
in the story of Sirinui, as related in the Dhnmmapada commentary couiposed 
about the middle of the fifth century a. d. The story occurs in Book Xl in 
connection with Dhamm<ipada 147, and is here summarized from Burlingame : 
Buddhist Legends, .Part 2, p. 330 ( Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 29 ). Certain 
verses of Somadeva on the dead courtezan recall the concluding words of the 
Teacher in the Buddhist legend. 

Sirima was a beautiful courtezan of Rajagaha, who used to give food 
to eight monks regularly in her house. A certain monk, hearing of her 
beauty, went to re(!eive food in her house. She was ill at the time, but the 

monk was so enamoured of lier that he became indifierent to all about him, 
and was unable to take any food. 

“ On that very day in the evening Sirima died. Thereupon the king 
sent word to the Teacher, ‘Reverend Sir, Jivaka’s youngest sister Sirima is 
dead.’ When the Teacher received that message, he sent back the following 
message to the king, ‘Sirima's body should not be burned. Have her body laid 
in the burning-ground, and set a watch, that crows and dogs may not devour 
it.’ The king did so. Three days passed, one after another. On the fourth 
day the body began to bloat, and from the nine openings of her body, which 
were like to sores, there oozed forth maggots.” 

The king then issued a proclamation ordering all to approach to 
behold Sirima. He sent a message to tlie Teacher, asking that the Congre 
gation of Monks presided over by the Buddha might approach to behold Sirima. 

“ Now that young monk had lain for four days without touching food, 
paying no attention to anything anyone said to him ; the rice in his bowl had 
rotted, and his bowl was covered with mildew. The rest of the monks who 
were his fellows approached him and said to him, ‘ Brother, the Teacher is 


1 Introduction to Vasantavilasa Mahakavya ( G. 0. 8. )| p» xiL 
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going forth to behold Sirima.’ When the young monk, iyioj? thus, heard the 
name Sirim^, he leaped quickly to his feet. Someone said to him, ‘ The 
Teacher is going forth to behold Sirima; will you also go?’ ‘Indeed I will go’, 
he replied. And tossing tlie rice out of his bowl, ho washed it and put it in 
his net and then set out with the company of monks. 

The Teacher surrounded by the Coi gregation of Monks stood on one 
side of the corpse; the Congregation of Nuns and the king’s letinue and the 
company of lay disciples, both male and female, stood on the otlier side of the 
corpse, each company in its proper place. The Teacher then asked the king, 
‘Great king, who is this woman?’ ‘Reverend Sir, it is Jivaka’s sister Sirima.’ 
‘Is this Sirima ?’ ‘Yes, Reverend Sir.' “Well! send a drum through the 
town and make proclamation, ‘ Those who will pay a thousand pieces of money 
for Sirima may have her.’” Not a man said ‘hem’ or ‘hum’. The king informed 
the Teacher, ‘They will not take her, Reverend Sir.’ ‘Well then, great king, 
put the price down.’ So the king had a drum beaten and the following procla- 
mation made, ‘If they will give five hundred pieces of money, they may have 
her.’ But nobody would take her at that price. The king then proclaimed to 
the beating of a drum that anyone might have her who would give two Imnd* 
red and fifty pieces of money, or two hundred, or hundred, or fifty, or twenty- 
five, or ten, or five. Finally ho reduced the price to a penny, then to a half- 
penny, then to a quarter of a penny, then to an eighth of a penny. At last he 
proclaimed to the beating of a drum, ‘They may have her for nothing.’ Not a 
man said ‘hem’ or ‘hum’. Then said the king to the Teacher, ‘Reverend Sir, 
no one will take her, even as a gift.’ The Teacher replied, ‘Monks, you see the 
value of a woman in the eyes of the multitude. In this very city men used to 
pay a thousand pieces of money for the privilege of spending one night with 
this woman. Now there is no one who will take her as a gift Such was her 
beauty who now has perished and gone. Behold, monks, this body diseased 
and corrupt.’ So saying he pronounced the following stanza : 

147. See this painted image, this mass of sores, 

huddled together, 

Corrupt, once possessed of mami thoughts, hut 

now possessing neither 
strength nor stability f 


APPENDIX III 

^AivA Tkmples and thbir Geographical Djstribution 

GDJARAT 

"nie power and influence of Saivism is reflected in the numerous old 
temples dedicated to Siva, which exist in various parts of India, and in many 
cases, go back far beyond the limits of the tenth century a. d. We may com- 
mence our survey with the celebrated temple of Somanatha on the seashore, 
in south-western Kathiawar, at Somanathapattana, close to the modern port 
of Veraval. Somanatha was no doubt earlier than the tenth century, and 
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may have been as early as the Maitrakas of Valablii (the modern Vala, near 
Bhavnagar), who held sway over Gujarat and Kathiawar during the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries of the Christian era, and call themselves 
pammr^mdhehmra or devout worshippers of Siva in their inscriptions.^ The 
great Saiva temple was built upon fifty-six pillars of teak wood covered with 
lead, and the glory of its wealth and splendour lives in the pages of Muslim 
historians.^ It was sacked and desecrated by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1026 A. D,, 
and subso<iuently destroyed by a lieutenant of Mahmud; but soon after, it 
was rebuilt of stone by Bhimadeva I, the Solanki king of Gujarat (1022-64 
A. D. ). It was again restored and rebuilt by Kumarapala in the third quarter 
of the twelfth century, evidently in consequence of its being again attacked, 
or of having fallen into ruin. The present ruin represents the rebuilding by 
Kumarapala.® 

Saivism was paramount in Gujarat during the rule of the Solanki kings 
who were great builders of temples dedicated to Siva. Their capital was at 
Anahillapura ( Anahilavada or Patan), and other important places during 
their reign were Siddhapur and Vadnagar, now included in Baroda State, to 
the north of Ahmedabad. The first king Mularaja (942-96 a. d. ) was a 
fervent devotee of Siva in the form of Somanatha or Some.4vara; and the 
temple of Mule.svara and the Tripurusaprasada appear to have been built bv 
him in honour of Somanatha.* Siddharaja ( 1094-1143 ), whose name is still 
famili^r everywhere in Gujarat, built the great Sahasralihga tank which 
derived its name from the numerous liiiga shrines on its banks. In the 
centre of the tank was an island on which stood the temple of Rudre^vara.® 

1 Exceptions are Dhruvasena I (526 A. p. ) who is called jiarama-hhagavata^ and 
his brother and successor Dharapatta who is styled iiaramiCditya-hhakta or a great 

devotee of the Sun. Guhasena, who was a worshipper of Siva ( 558-564), calls himself 
paramopdsaka or a great devotee of Buddha in Ids grant of 566 A. D. Bombay 

Gazetteer^ Vol. I, pt. I, p. 83; Poussin; Dynasties et Histoire de L^Inde^ 
pp. 133-139. 

2 See Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. T, pt. T, p. 165. The ancient temple is stated to have 
been thirteen storeys high, with its top surmounted by fourteen cupolas of gold 
which glittered in the sun and were visible from a long distance. The original 
edifice was built of brick and its floor wa^ made of planks of teak wood with the 
interstices filled with lead. See Commissariat; History of Gujarat, Vol. I, lx. and 
Nazim: The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Qhazna, p, 212. 

3 Cousens; Architectural Antiquities of Western India, p. 40. Kumarapala’s temple 
suffered in every subsequent Muhammadan invasion of the place, though it was 
repaired and restored from time to time. In 1395 it was destroyed by Muzaflar 

Khan, and again by Ahmad 1, after his war with the Hav of Junagadh in 1414, 
Commissariat (op. oit.), p. Ixxiv. 

*r^r»ft5!rfirvr«r * * 

See Prabandhacintdmaryi, p. 17 (Singhi ed. ). 

5 ‘ Hardly a vestige now remains of the Sahasralinga tank, the theme of so much 

legend and song. Its site is still pointed out to the north-west of modern Fatah.’ 
Commissariat (op. cit), p. Ixvi. 
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SiddharSja restored and rebuilt also the great temple of Rudramahalaya, 
which had been founded by Mularaja at Siddhnpur on the north bank of the 
Sarasvati, seventeen miles to the east of Patau. In or around the court were 
eleven other shrines in lionour of the Rudras. This magnificent temple was 
destroyed by the Muslim conquerors of Gujarat; but the stupendous frag- 
ments that still exist give an adequate idea of the grandiose design of the 
original structure.^ 

Vadnagar (the ancient Anandapura), situated 19 miles southeast 
from Siddhapur, was a great religious centre in Gjijarat, and noted as the 
home of the Niigara Brahmanas who worshipped Siva. An inscription en- 
graved on a stone slab records the building of the walls of the town by Kuma- 
rapala, the equally famous successor of Siddharaja, in Scimvat 1208 or 1151 A. D. 
The town had at one time an unusually large number of temples, but the 
number 3000 mentioned by Abul Pazl at the end of the sixteenth century is 
no doubt an exaggeration. The chief temple, that of Hatakcf^vara Mahadeva, 
is a lofty structure to the west of the town.® 

It is sad to think that few temples in Gujarat have survived intact ; 
and the only remains now of the Solankis and the Vaghelas are but frag- 
ments. Fortunately, the gre le temples of the Deccan, BundelLhand, Orissa 
and South India are still in existence ; and we shall in the course of our study 
eimmerate the more important examples as far as they illustrate the pro- 
gress and influence of the Saiva faith in those regions. 

Prom Gujarat we may turn to Mount Abu which was a flourishing 
centre of Saivism at an early ago. The Prabhasoihhando, of the Skandapurana 
has a section on Arbuda or mount Abu, which gives an account of its sacred 
sites and the legends associated with them. In medieval times the Abu region 
was ruled by a branch of the Paramara dynasty of Millava from the end of 
the tenth century to the end of the thirteenth under the suzerainty of the 
Caulukyas of Gujarat. It may be noted that Bhinia I of Gujarat ( 1022-64 
A. D. ) brought for a time the Abu territory under his direct control in 
the second quarter of the eleventh century; and the Jaina Vimala Saha 
was deputed as the governor of Abu, who built the famous marble temple of 
Sdinatha in 1031 A. n. 

Among the lingm worshipped at Abu, Acaledvara was the most 
famous. An inscription of Yalodhavala, one of the Paramara kings of 
Abu, dated 1150 a. d., was found in the temple of Acalesvara. Early in the 
thirteenth century we hear of the prince Prahladana, the founder of Palanpur, 
melting down a Jaina brass image for making a metal bull for Acalesvara 
Mahadeva.® 


1 Commissariat, p. Ixvii. 

2 Ibid. Ixxil. It may be noted that, while the main temples in Gujarat were dedicated 
to ^iva, there were ancient temples devoted to the cult of Kr^na or Vifnu at 
Dvaraka and the adjoining island of Bet or Sankhoddhara. They were destroyed 
by Mahmud Shah I in his expedition of 1473. The existing temples are later 
structures. Ibid. p. 174. 

3 Ganguly: Uwtory of the Paramara Dynasty, pp. 304, 319. 
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The sacred sites of Mount Abu mentioned in the Arbudakhtmda of 
the Skandajmrdna include Kanakliala ( chap. 16) and Candika,^rama ( chap. 86 ), 
or the hermitage of Candika, which appears to have been a shrine of the 
goddess with an attached monastery. Both Kanakhala and Candika^rama are 
mentioned in the Abu inscription of the Saiva ascetic Kedai'ara^i, which gives 
a detailed account of his building activities at Kanakhala. The inscription 
was incised in 1208 a. d. during the reign of Dharavar§a at Abu under the 
suzerainty of Bhima II of Gujarat. The record opens with verses in praise of 
Siva and Ujjain, and enumerates the succession of teachers of the Capala or 
Capaliya sect which seems to have been an order of Saiva monks in Malava. 
Altogether eight teachers are mentioned ; and the first teacher Tapasa, a 
great devotee of Candisa or Siva, came from the New Monastery ( Nutana- 
matha ) at Ujjain, and became the head of the Candika^rama which was, as we 
have seen, located at Mount Abu. Kedararasi, the -last teacher to be 
mentioned must have lived in the last quarter of the twelfth century; and to 
judge from the succession of teachers and disciples, Tapasa may have become 
the head of the Candikasrama about the middle of the eleventh century. As 
regards Kedararasi, ho carried out an extensive building programme, according 
to his inscription. He renovated the entire site of Kanakhala with stone- 
slabs (uttdnapafta), and provided it with an enclosure with lofty walls. JHe 
repaired also the temple of Atulanatha, built two new massive temples of Siva 
in frowt of the shrine of Kanakhalanatha, and erected a row of pillars of 
black stone, in the mandapa of the temple ^of Kanakhalasambhu. His sister 
Mok§e^vari also built a beautiful temple of Siva at the place.^ 

The capital of the Paramara Chiefs of Abu until about the beginning 
of the 14th century was at Candravatl, now a small village at the junction of 
the Sivalan with the Banas river near the south end of Mount Abu and in the 
Sirohi State. Here the numerous temples were constructed of white marble, 
a rare phenomenon in the histpry of Hindu architecture ; and many of them 
must have been dedicated to Siva, as Saivism was the prevailing religion in 
this area. The evidence of sculptures, scanty though it is, points to the same 
conclusion. In one of the marble edifices, for instance, the principal figures 
were a three-headed statue with a female sealed on his knee, sitting on a car, 
with a large goose in front ( i. e. Brahma ); Siva with twenty arms ; Bhairava 
with twenty arms, one holding a human head by the hair, a victim lying 
beneath, and a female on each side ; one drinking the blood falling from the 
head. Unfortunately Candravatl is in ruins, and no idea can be formed of the 
cults practised in its beautiful temples.* 

1 An Abu inscription of the reign of Bhxmadeva //, Indian Antiquary^ Vol. 
XI, p. 220. 

2 Candravatl is one of the tragedies of Indian archaeology. Twenty marble edifices 
of different sizes were still in existence when the spot was first visited by Sir 
Charles Colville and his party in 1824. Nevertheless, about this time, the petty 
Chief of Girwar, a lew miles to the’ northwest of Candravatl, who regularly sold 
the marble materials, was called by Colonel Tod ‘the depredator and salesman 
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HEWAR 

^aivism Wcas the prevailing religion in neighbouring Mcwar where 
the worship of Ekalihga biva was the symbol of a national cult and has survived 
till today. The worship of Ekalihga is mentioned in an inscription of Nara- 
vShana, dated 972 A. n., but the cult is earlier than the tenth century as 
two inscriptions, dated Saihvat 1331 and 1342 (1274 and 1285 a. d. ) respecti- 
vely, which give the genealogy of the ruling dynasty, place tl e cult of 
Ekalihga at the beginning of the political history of Mcwar,* We are told 
that an ascetic named Haritarasi who was a devotee of Ekalihga gave a 
miraculous gold anklet to Bappa, the Brahmana founder of the dynasty, and 
helped him to accpiire the throne. The cult of Ekalihga was thus prevalent at 
least as early as the ninth century, and the deity is still worshipped 
at the place now called Ekalingaji, about twelve miles north of Udaipur on 
the way to Nathadvara. The present temple is not later than 1213 a. r., as a 
date, Sarhvat 1270, is inscribed on a pillar together with the name of Raja 
Jaitrasimha.* 

The evidence to be considered further will show that Saivism 
represented a vigorous religious movement in a large part of western and 
central India from Gujarat to Ilewa in the tenth century and thereabouts. 
The expansion of Saivism in western India goes back, however, to a much 
earlier date, as it was the prevailing religion under the Valabhi kings as early 
as the sixth century a. d. 

Malava 

An early and celebrated focus of Saivism was in Malava whose capital 
Uj jay ini or Avanti was famous through the ages as the seat of the worship of 

of what time and the ruthless Turk had spared of its relics \ Gustav le Bon, a 
French archaeologist, writing in 1884, said that he had made a long journey to 
Candravati to visit a temple among other remains, but wa.> informed that the 
temple had been recently reduced to fragments by an engineer to pave a road ! 
Cousens who visited the place at a later date reported : “Save portions of the basement 
of one temple and a few blocks of the back wall of another, nothing now remains 
of the beautiful shrines discovered in 1822 excepting one solitary column, which 
by its loneliness accentuates the desolation around it’. The fact is that the 
temples of Candravati w^ere literally carried off to build railway bridges and 
culverts and to break up for metalling the permanent way. ‘The site of the old city 
and its extent are still indicated by the mo’Mids of bricks that formed the foundations 
of these old temples— of which there are great numbers; and on the south side 
are portions of the ancient city walls which faced the river ^ivalan.* ‘Judging 
from such images as still lie about, it would appear that the majority of the 
temples were Brahmanical, and that they were built of white marble.' See Burgess 
and Cousens : Archaeological Survey of Western India ( Northern Gujarat ), Vol IX ^ 
pp. 96-102. 

1 A Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions (op cit.) pp, 75, 85. In the 
introductory note the date of the inscription is given as 1339, but 1331 appears as 
the date in the last line, P, 77, 

2 Ibid, p, 93, 
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Mahakala Siva. The legends connected with the numerous sacred sites and 
Ungas of Avantiksetra, known also as Mahakala-vana, are narrated in detail 
in the Avantyakha^da of the Skandapurdna. Mahakillavana is described here 
as a yojana in extent, and mentioned as one of the most important Saiva Tirthas 
along with Prabhasa, Puskara, Kedara and Kayavarohauia. It is possible 
that the famous temple of Mahakala existed as early as the fifth century a. d. 
Kalidasa, in his Meghaduta (vv. 30-7), in the course of the description of 
UjjayinI, refers to the sacred abode (c?/iama) of Candis vara, styled also as 
Mahakala, on the Gandhavati river, which is in fact one of the sacred streams 
of Avantiksetra mentioned in the Skandapurdna.'^ 

The temple of Mahakala at Ujjain was as famous as that of Somanatha 
in Kathiawar. About the middle of the tenth century, Dhanika, a Paramara 
chief of Vagada (the modern Banswara and Dungarpur States in Southern 
Rajputana, not far from Ujjain ), is known to have erected the Siva temple of 
Dhane^vara near Mahakala.* Early in the tenth century, the Rastrakuta 
emperor Indra III, while leading an expedition to conquer Kanauj, is believ- 
ed to have stopped with his war elepliants at the courtyard of the temple of 
Mahakala to pay homage to the deity.® The great temple continued to exist 
for more than two hundred years after the destruction of the temple of 
Somanatha; but the tragedy was re-enacted in 1233 a.d. when Sultan Iltutmish 
invaded Ujjain and demolished the ancient shrine during the reign of the Para- 
mara king Devapala. According to Firishta, the magnificent temple was built on 

the same plan as that of Somanatha, and is said to have occupied three hundred 
years in building : it contained the image of Vikramaditya as well as that of 
Mahakala, which the invader caused to be conveyed to Delhi and broken at the 
door of the great mosque.* 

The Paramaras of Malava, who ruled as independent monarchs from 
about the middle of the tenth century to the end of the thirteenth, and whose 
dominions, in their widest limits, extended from Gujarat to Central Provinces 
and from Khandesh to Northern Indore, were devout worshippers of Siva and 
great builders of Siva temples. The Paramara king Bhoja, the most famous 
Indian monarch of the eleventh century a. d. , built a number of temples dedi- 
cated to Kedare^vara, Rame^vara, Somanatha, Sumdira ( ? ) and Kalanala- 

Rudra.® These temples no longer exist, as most of the religious edifices of 
Malava were destroyed by the Muhammadans. 

1 Avantyakhav^da^ Chap. I of Caturaiiiilinga-mahatmya, 

2 See Tu 30 Paramara Inscriptions in Epigraphia Indica^ Vol. XXI, p. 41; Ganguli: 
Uistory of the Paramara Dynasty^ p. 337. 

3 See Cambay Plates of Govinda IF (v, 19.) in Ep, Ind.y Vol VII. The Kalapriya 
mentioned in the verse is believed to be identical with Mahakala. 

4 Briggs: Firishta, Vol. I, p. 211; Prasad: History of Medieval India^ p, 159. 

5 See Verse 20 of the Udepur Praiasti of the kings of Mdlva in Epigraphia Indica^ Vol. 
I, pp. 222-38. Biihler takes Kftla, Anala and Kudra separately. But the reference 
seems to be to Kalagni-Budra, one of the terrible forms of 6iva, mentioned by Soma- 
deva in Yaiaeiilaka^ Book 1, p. 151. 
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Of the existing temples of Malava the Nilnkan+he^vara at Udayapur 
and the Siddhanatha or Siddhesvara at Nemawar, both dedicated to Siva, are 
the most important. The temple of Nilakanihesvara at Udayapur, now a village 
thirty miles to the north of Bliilsa, in Gwalior State, was built by the Para- 
mara king Udayaditya in 1059 a. d/ Built of red sandstone, it is one of the 
best preserved temples in India, as it someho v eacaped to a very large extent 
the devastating hand of Muslim vandalism, although there is still a Muhamma- 
dan masjid at the back of the temple. A legend says that Aurangzeb, on his 
return from the Deccan, passed thiough this place and ordered the demolition 
of the temple ; but Mahadeva appeared to him in a dream, and commanded him 
on pain of death to desist from his act of sacrilege. The next morning 
Aurangzeb found himself ill, and stopped the destruction of tlie temple; but 
a masjid was ordered to be built at the back of the temple. It is noteworthy 
that until recent times the temple was ‘frequented by both Ifindus and 
Muhammadans and the lingam within ecjually reverenced by both. ’ The linga 
is ‘now inclosed in a shell of highly polished yellow metal said to be gold.’ 

The temple ‘is singularly beautiful both in plan and in elevation; and 
although large, the parts are so well-proportioned, that it does not look large, 
and it is only on measurement tliat its real size is realized.’ ‘ But it is in 
excellence of execution of the floral sculptured ornamentation that this temple 
surpasses all others. They are executed with remarkable fineness and freedom 
and are not overcrowded so as to destroy effect, but by a judicious interposition 
of broad plain surfaces worked with exquisite care, the ornamental value both 
of the flowered bands and of the plain are mutually enhanced. Doubtless a 
great deal of the beauty of tho carvings is duo to the superior quality of the 
stone here used; and the Khajuraho temples, if built of similar materials, 
would, some of them, have been more beautiful. ’ ‘The great dome is formed 
of overlapping courses of stones, ranged in successive diminishing circles over 
each other. Twelve ribs, each rib composed of exquisitely sculptured females# 
at once adorn and strengthen this beautiful roof ; and this roof, thus adorned, 
and as it were vivified by the sculptures, rests on the massive pillars below, 
forming a whole of unsurpassed beauty and harmony. ’ ^ 

The richly sculptured temple of Siddhanatha stands right on the 
bank of the Narmada at Nemawar in Indore State, twelve miles from 
Harda station on the G. I. P. Railway. It cannot be later than the iOth 
century, and consists of a garhhagrha and a mandetp't, which is open on 
three sides with an open porch on each side. The mandfxpa appears to be a 
later addition, and is built of bluish sandstone ; while the garhhagrha with its 
^ikhara is built of beautiful yellowish grey sandstone. Except for a modern 
structure which has becu added on the top of the mapdapa providing access 

1 Ganguly: History of the Param&ra Dynasty, p. 268. The temple of Mandalei^vara 
Mahadeva at Fapahera in BansWata Stale in Southern Bajputana was also built in 
1059 A. D. by Mandallka, a Patam&ra chief of the V&gada brUnoh of the family. 
See Two Paramara Inseriptiona ( op. cit. ). 

2 Archaeological iurvey of India, Vol, VII, pp. 86-88. 
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to the chamber immediately above the garbhagrhct, the edifice ‘has not 
suffered any damage or structural alteration during the nine hundred years 
that have elapsed since it was built.’ The temple is in use, and worship is 
still carried on there on an elaborate scale. To the north of the temple 
of Siddhanatha is an unfinished temple of Vispu, of which only the garhhagrha 
stands.* 

The large temple of Bhoje^vara is situated at Bhojpur twenty miles 
to the south of the city of Bhopal. It appears to be named after the great 
Paramara king Bhoja, and has been assigned to the eleventh or twelfth 
century a. d. In plan the building is a simple square ; and an incomplete but 
richly carved dome is supported by four massive pillars, each of which is 40 feet 
in height. Inside the building stands a colossal Itnga, seven and a half feet 
high and more than seventeen feet in circumference, on a platform made of 
three superimposed blocks of sand-stone.* 

An important group of Saiva temples, fairly well-preserved, exists in 
the large township of IJn in the Nimar JJistrlct of Indore State.® It has 
been said that ‘with the exception of Khajuraho in central India, there is no 
other place in Nortliern India where so many ancient temples are still to be 
found intact. The carvings on the temples at Un are slightly less elaborate 
than those on the celebrated temples of Khajuraho, but in all other respects 
they would compare very favourably with the Khajuraho group.’ There are 
at least seven temples of Siva of which the largest is called Chaubara Dera. 
It has an elaborately carved magnificent ma^apu with a large porch in the 
front and two small ones on the sides. The mandapa is supported by four 
round carved pillars, and the dome over it is richly carved in the style of 
the domes of the marble temple of Vastupala-Tejahpala on Mount Abu. 
The group of buildings includes a large temple of Siva called Mahakaleivara® 
and another of the same name The ^iva temple of Vallalesvara appears 
to have been rebuilt at a later date when a round dome like that of a mosque 
was built in place of the sikhara. A beautifully carved temple of Siva called 
Nilakanthesvara stands Inside the modern village, and close to it is a small 
underground temple of Siva called (Tiiptesvara. ‘The shrine, of which only 
a small underground chamber remains, must have been originally below the 
ground level, as the level of the floor of the garhhagrha is about thirty feet 
below the level of the floor of the sanctum in the temple of Nilakapthe^vara.’ 

1 ProgreBs Report of tae Archaeological Survey of India, Weetern Circle, for the year 
ending Slst MaTch^ 1021^ pp, 08-106. 

2 Ganguly: Uistory of the Paramdra Dynasty^ p. 270. 

3 Progrees Report of the Archaeological Survey of India^ Western Circle^ for the year 
ending Slst March, 1919, pp. 61-64. Plates. XVIII-XXI. 

4 A temple dedicated to &va under the name of Makalesvara ( Mahakalesvara) also 
exists in the village of Makla in the Mehidpur District of Indore State. This 
district lies in the centre of M&lava and is very close to Ujjain, The ma^a^a of the 
temple has been rebuilt, but the garhhagrha is intact, and provides a good example 
of Hindu temple architecture of the lllh and l‘2th centuries in Malva. Progress 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 1920, p. 101« 
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A typically fciaiva sculpture representing Siva and the Seven Mothers is 
found engraved on doors and lintels in some of the temples including the 
Chaubara Dera. An inscription in the latter temple mentions Udayaditya 
of Malava who is known to have reigned in the latter part of the eleventh 
century. This is no doubt an important clue to the age of the temples at 
Un. Another inscription in the Chaubara Dera temjjle engraved on the figure 
of a serpent exhibits the Sanskrit alphabet and some of the coujugaiional 
terminations ; and this had apparently an educational purpose. Two similar 
inscriptions, on a larger scale, are engraved on two pillars in the Bhojalala 
or School of King Bhoja, now the Masjid of Kamal Maula, at Dhar.^ 

The island of Mandhata in the Narmada, in the Njmar District 
of Central Provinces, south-east of Indore, was a seat of Saiva worship 
at an early age, probably long before the tenth century. To judge from 

1 Ibid. p. 46, Kemains of old ^iva temples are fairly numerous in Indore State, 
many of which have been rebuilt in later times. Two or throe of these temples may 
be mentioned. The village of Modi, seven miles to the west of Bhanpura in the 
north of Indore State, contains the ruins of a number of temples, one of which is 
still in position. The temple was dedicated to ^iva, but only the (jarhhagrha is 
intact, ‘The lintel of the door leading to the interior of the sanctum bears the 
figure of 6iva as Lakulisa, and some of the large stones of the basoment bear 
inscriptions iti characters of the 12th century A, d/ The village of Kukdesvar, ten 
miles to the west of Rampura in the north of Indore State, contains the temple of 
Sahasra mukhesvara. The old temple having collapsed, the present structure was 
built in its place. But the lirjiga in the sanctum is very old and a real aahasra'^ 
lihga* ‘It consists of a huge lihga about three feet in height and twelve to sixteen 
inches in diameter. The body of the lihga is covered with rows of miniature lihgaa of 
uniform shape and size measuring about an inch and a half in height.’ 

‘The tableland or plateau at the foot of which Bhanpnra lies is thickly studded 
with ancient remains, and shows ample signs of having been at one time a thickly 
populated locality of ancient Malava.’ The remains on this pla!eau include those oi 
two old temples at Navali or Naoli. One of these is the temple of Nandikesvara 
which stands at the southern end of the village. The temple was partly rebuilt at a 
later date with the old materials. The may^daptx has disappeared, but the sanctum 

still stands. The lihga of Nandikesvara is octagonal at the bottom and round at the 
top. 

Old Vaisnava temples are found here and there in Indore State. The old 
village of Kohala, for instance, in the Garoth District in northern Indore, six miles 
from Bhanpura, contains three temples dedicated to Visnu. The largest is the 
temple of Varaha which contains one of lue finest images of the Boar Incarnation. 
Of the other two temples that of LaksmI-Narayana is one of the best preserved 
monuments in Malava. ‘The iikhara is tall and slender, and resembles that of the 
temple of Mahakalesvara at Un.’ The temple of Caturbhuja is exactly similar in 
plan, but the iikhara is far inferior to that of LaksmI-Narayana. The temple of 
6esai^ayin exists at the village of Kethuli which lies at the foot of the plateau on 
which Navali (see above) is situated. An old temple of Vi^pu, partly rebuilt, exists 
at Kukdesvar. ‘With the exception of the roof, the porch in front and the Mar^dapa 
are of the same date as the old garhhagrha on the west, i. e. 12th or 13th century 
A. i>.’ The existing Vai§pava temples in Malava are of uncertain date; and there 
is app^arently no Vaisnava temple which can compare in grandeur and magnitude 
with any of the outstanding major temples dedicated to fiira. See Frogress Report 
of the Archaeological Survey of India^ Weetern Girde^ for 1920. 
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the evidence of tlie Revakhanda included in the Skandapurdnct, the banks 
of the river were studded with holy places beginning from the sacred 
Amarkantak on the Maikal liange in Central India. All the temples 
on the island are devoted to the worship of Siva or his associate deities ; 
but Muslim vandalism has done its work so thoroughly (from about 1400 a. d. ) 
that 'every dome has been overthrown, every figure mutilated.’ There 
are numerous temples ancient and modern; but the age of the older shrines 
does not appear to have been accurately determined. 

The celebrated shrine of Oihkara, a form of Siva, is situated on 
the island, and that of Amaresvara on the southern bank of the river. 
These are among the most famous of the ancient Lihgas in India; and 
pilgrims who have vowed to visit the twelve Jyotirlihgas offer their adorations 
to both Omkfira and Amares^vai-a. References to Oihkara and Amaresvara 
are occasionally found in the inscriptions of the Paramai’a kings of Malava. 
The Mandluita, plates of Jayasimha issued in 1055 a. d. record the grant 
of a village for the maintenance of the Brahmanas of the i)a{ta^dld at 
the holy site of Amaresvara. An inscription of Arjunavarman issued in 
1215 A. D. during his sojourn at Amaresvara says that he granted certain 
lands to a Brfihmana after having worshipped Oihkara, the lord of Bhavani. 
Three plates recording a grant of Devapala in 1225 a. d. were found 
near the temple of Siddhesvara at Mandhata. Evidently the Nimar District 
was included in the dominions of the Paramaras of Malava in the early 
part of the thirteenth century a. d. Earlier than this, the famous ParamSra 
king Vakpati Mufija, who reigned towards the end of the tenth century 
A. i>. , is said to have built many temples and embankments at places 
like Lljjain, Mahesvara and Mandhata.' 

‘The oldest of the Sivaite temples is probably that on the Birkhala 
rocks. Unlike the other temples, which present the ordinary shrine and 
porch, it consists of a courtyard, with a verandah and colonnades supported on 
massive pillars, boldly carved in rectilineal figures. ’ ‘On the hill stand the 
ruins of a very fine temple, now called Siddhesvara Mahadeva. To each of the 
four sides of the shrine was added a projection containing a doorway ; and 
before every doorway was a porch resting on fourteen pillars, elaborately 
carved and about 1 4 feet high. ’ ‘ The temple of Gauri Somanatha appears to 

be an old shrine rebuilt with lime. Somanatha himself is a gigantic linga, 
now black, but once white, as his name denotes.’ It may be noted that 
traces of Vais^avism are not wholly absent in the Mandhata region. The 
north bank of the river opposite contains some old structures devoted 
to Vispu. ‘Where the Narmada bifurcates are the remains of some gateways 
and a large shapeless building containing twenty-four figures of Visnu and his 
avatdras, carved in good stylo in a close-grained green stone. Among them is 
a large Varaha or Boar Avatara covered with the same panoply of sitting 
figures as that at Khandwa. ’ ^ 

1 Qanguli : History of the haramara Dynasty, pp. 63, 124, 202, 210. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IX, p. 293 ff, 
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BDNDBLKHAND AND BAGHBLKHAND 

From Malava we may pass on to Bundelkhand which was mi import- 
ant centre of Saivism during the rule of the Chandel kings in the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Chandel Kintidom included Khajuraho 
(now a village in Ghhatarpur State, Central India), Kfilahjar in Banda Dt., 
U. P. and Malioba (in Hamirpur Dt., U.P.). Khajuraho is famous for its group 
of magnificent temples second in importance only to the Bhavanesvar group 
in Northern India, The splendour of Khajuraho reached its climax in the tenth 
century during the reign of Dhanga ( c. 950-1000 a, D. ), who was a devout 
Saiva, and died, according to an inscription, at Prayaga, ‘fixing his thoughts 
on Kudra, and muttering holy prayers.’ The northern style of temple 
architecture found its Jiiost perfect expression In the edifices at Kliajuraho, 
which were designed on a grand scale, executed in a fine sandstone, and 
richly adorned with sculpture. Dhanga’s hither Yasovarman ( c. 930-50 A. n.) 
built the magnificent Caturbhuj temple completed in 954 A. d. but the 
largest building of the Khajuraho group is tlie groat Siva temple called 
Kandariya Mahadeo, believed to have been erected during the tenth 
century. It is 109 feet in ’ 3 ngth and 59J- feet in width with a height 
of li6|- feet above the grourid.^ The temple known as Vi^vanatha is 
no less grand, the steeple being about 100 feet high, and was, according 
to an inscription, built during Dhanga’s reign.® ‘ The temple of Mrtanga 

1 A temple of Nariiyaaa was built by queen (Utralekha in 955 A. o. at Bayana in 
Bharatpur State, The relevant inscription recording the fact is incised on a slab in 
the pavement of the Ukha moaque at Bayana, now transformed into the Ukha mandir, 
A portion of an old Hindu temple found inside the Ukha mandir might represent 
the remains of the temple of Narayana erected by queen Citralekha. Frogreas 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 1919, p. 43; 1920| 
p. 109. 

2 The temple contains a marble lihga 4| feet in girth. Cunningham counted no less 
than 226 statues inside the temple, and 646 outside, or 872 statues altogether, of 
which the greater number are from 2^^ to nearly 3 feet in heigiit. ‘The richness of 
the carvings is rivalled by the profusion of the sculptures/ ‘The general effect of 
this gorgeous luxury of embellishment is extremely pleasing, although the eye is 
often distracted by the multiplicity of the details.^ 

3 The Visvanatha temple is 87^ feet long by 46 feet broad. Its plan is similar to that 

of the Kandariya temple, ‘but it is altogether in better preservation itself, and its 
five subordinate temples are still standing or traceable at the four corners of its 
terrace, and in front of the entrance.' Cunningham counted 602 statues of from 2 
to 2^ feet in height ‘in the different ranges of sculpture of this gorgeous temple.’ 
Inside the shrine there is a ‘Inside the entrance portico of this temple, 

there are two large inscribed slabs which are dated respectively, in the Samvat 
years 1056 and 1058 or h. d. 999 and 1001,' The earlier inscription records the 
building of the temple to 6iva and the dedication of a lihga made of emerald 
(marakatamayam) by Raja Dhanga. The temple itself is said to have been called 
Pramathanatha, but the emcr ild lihga no longer exists. Facing the entrance of the 
Visvanatha temple is a small open temple which contains a colossal recumbent figure 
of the bull Nandi. ‘In plan it is a square of 16 feet with 12 pillars and a small 
open porch of two pillars on each of the four sides, thus forming an open temple of 
20 pillars'. ‘It evidently forms part of the Visvanatha temple, and must be of the 
same date.' 
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Mahadeo* is remarkable for its large dome of overlapping stones, with a 
diameter of 22 feet, without extraneous support The temples are in more or 
less satisfactory preservation, which is largely due to the fact that Khajuraho 
luckily escaped the fury of Muslim vandalism. 

There are two more temples on the Kurar Nala to the south 
of the village, called Nilkanth Mahadeo and Kunwar Math. The former 
is a mass of ruins; but inside the sanctum there still exists the argha 
or pedestal of a lin<ja. A pilgrim’s inscription carved on the wall of the 
sanctum bears the date Sarhvat 1174 (a. d. 1117), and refers to the deity as 
Graura or the White God. The temple seems to have been erected in 
the tenth or eleventh century. The Kunwar Math is also dedicated to 
Siva, whose figure occupies the central position over the doorway of the 
sanctum, between Brahma and Vi§nu. It is one of the finest temples 
at Khajuraho, and 66 feet long and 33 feet broad outside. There is 
no inscription to fix the date of the temple ; but as the word Vasala, a mason’s 
mark, is repeated several times on the stones of both of the Kurar Nala 
temples, Cunningham infers that they are of the same age, that is, the tenth or 
eleventh centur}'^. At Jatkari, miles to the south of Khajuraho, there are 
two dilapidated temples, one of which is dedicated to Siva whose linga of marble 
is enshrined within. 

Kalaiijar, with its strong fortress, was the military stronghold of the 
Chandel kings ; and from early times the hill was famous as a favourite resort 
of Saiva ascetics. The buildings at Kalanjar are not, however, important as 
architecture. ‘The upper gate, leading to the outwork in the middle of the 
west face, where the great lingam of Nilakantha stands, is attributed by local 
tradition to king Parmal or Paramardi ( 1165-1203 a. d. ),’ A hymn of praise 
to Siva composed by Paramardi is inscribed on a slab at Kalanjar bearing the 
date 1201 a. d. 

At Mahoba there is the Madan Sagar lake associated with the Chan- 
del king Madanavarman ( 1128-1165 a. d.). A fairly well-preserved granite 
temple, equal in size to the largest of the sandstone temples at Khajuraho, 
stands on a rocky island in the north west corner of the lake. The shrine is 
known as Kakra Marh and was dedicated to Siva. The ruins of a second 
temple dedicated to Visnu, called Madari, exist on another islet in the lake. 
Both the temples are ascribed to the reign of Madanavarman. 

The Devi cult is almost everywhere associated with Saivism ; and it is 
noteworthy that a tribal goddess called Maniya Deo ( Devi ) was the tutelary 
deity of the Chandels. Maniya Devi appears to be akin to the Go^d deities, 
and reminds one of Vindhyavasini, who was worshipped by the hill tribes of 
the Vindhya region, as described by Vakpati in his Gaud<civaho. There are 

1 Called also Mrtyufijaya Mahadeva. It is a large square temple enshrining a colossal 
lingay 8 feet in height and 3 feet 8 inches in diameter. ‘It is 24-J feet square inside 
and 35 feet square outside, with a projecting porch 18^ feet long and 9^ feet broad 
on each side,* ‘It is situated 30 feet to the south of the Caturbhuj temple, and is 
most probably of the same age’ (i. e. the middle of the tenth century a. d,). 
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tluree known shrines of the goddess, at Mahoba, at Maniyagarh, a large ruined 
fort, situated on a hill overlooking the town of Rajgarh in Chhatarpur State, 
and at the village of Barel in Hamirpur District. The Devi Jagadambi 
temple at Khajuraho is among the best, and like the others, has been assigned 
to the tenth century. 

There is no doubt that Saivism was the prevailing religion in Bundel- 
khand, and the architectural grandeur of Kl.ajuraho rests on the great temples 
dedicated to Siva : but the cult of Visnu had also a recognised place, as shown 
by some of the temples dedicated to that deity.’ The .Baghari inscription 
found near Mahoba commemorates the building of temples to both Visnu and 
Siva by the ministers of Parmal or Paramardi in 1195 a. d. Wo may refer in 
this connection to the allegorical play Prabodhacandrodaya, which was pro- 
duced during the reign of the Chandel king Kirtivarman, about the year 1065 
A. D. : it refers to shrines of Vi§nu ( v. 5 ) and glorifies Visnubhakti ( Faith in 
Vi§nu ), one of the prominent characters in the play. It may, however, be noted 
that Siva is glorified in the second verse of the prologue ; and we ajre told in 
V. 9 that the Absolute is variously designated as Brahma, Visnu or Siva.* 

Saivism was prevalent not only in Bundelkhand but in other areas of 
Central India. Jaso, the chief town of the tiny state of that name in 
Baghelkhand, seems to have been an important place in the middle ages. It 
cimtains an old tempje of Siva and a large tank called the Kekra Talav. Two 
colossal images of Siva as Tripurdri and Natem were found close to the 
Rekra Talav. The temple of Kumhra Mahadeva is a building in the Khajur- 
aho style of about the eleventh or twelfth century.® 

The most important is the Caturbhuj completed in 954 A, D. (see above). ‘The 
temple is 85 feet 4 inches in length and 44 feet in breadth, or almost exactly the 
same size as Visvanatha/ Immediately to the east of the Caturbhuj temple is a 
small open temple containing a colossal statue of the Varaha Avatara of Visnu 
No. 17 in Cunningham^s list is a large temple situated close to the north end of the 
village. ‘The temple is called Vamuna or the Dwarf Incarnation of Visnu, a name 
which ia certainly not correct; for, although there is a large .statue of the dwarf god, 
4 feet 8 inches high, enshrined inside, yet tliere is a small figure of ^iva himself 
over the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, witli Brahma and Visnu to the 
right and left,* One or two more temples of Visnu are mentioned by Cunningham. 
For the Chandel kings and their monuments see Vincent Smith: History and 
Coinage of the Chandel dynasty in Indian Intiqunry^ 1908. ‘The remains, more or 
less complete, of more than thirty temples are traceable at Khajuraho and the 
neighbouring village of Jatkari.* See also Archaeological Survey oj 

India^ Vol. II, pp. 412-39. Cunningham writing in 1865 says that Khajuraho is still 
frequented by pilgrims who assemble in thousands for the celebration of the ^ivaratri 
in the month of Phalgun, at which time an annual fair is held. It may bo noted 
that a similar fair is held at Elephanta on the occasion of the l^ivaratri festival every 
year in February when pilgrims visit the island in large numbers to worship the 

linga enshrined in the great cave temple in the western hill. Sastri : A Guide to 
JElephanta^ p. 32. 

Progress Report of the Archaeologiccd Survey of India^ Western Circle^ for ike year 
ending SI st Varch^ 1919, p. 60. 
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It may be noted that the history of Saivism in this region goes 
back to mi’ch earlier times. Seven miles to the south-east of Jaso are 
the ruins of the ancient city of Nachna Kuthara in Ajaygadh State in 
Bundelkhand. Some of the oldest known Hindu temples in India have 
been discovered at this place. The earliest of these is a flat-roofed temple 
surrounded by a narrow covered veranda on three sides. ‘There was 
a very small mandapa or porch in front of the only door of the shrine, 
which has collapsed entirely.’ Over the shrine is a small upper chamber 
instead of a sikhara, with a flat roof slightly raised at the centre. The 
temple is well-preserved, but without any idol, and has been assigned 
to the early Gupta period, i. e. , 4th - 5th century A. n. To the south-west 
of this temple there is a large stone-built temple of Siva with a tall 
spire, which has been assigned to tlic later Gupta age. The mcmdapa 
in front has collapsed, and ‘ inside the temple there is a huge four-faced linga 
(Caturmukha Mahddeva) which is certainly earlier in date than the temple 
itself.’ ‘To the east of the Gupta temple are the remains of another temple 
of Mahadeva of which only the foundations and the linga remain. The 
ground around is strewn with carved blocks of .stone from which it appears that 
this temple was of the same date as the temple of the four-faced Mahadeva.’ ^ 

The Nagod State area, now included in the ^Baghelkhand Agency of 
Central India, appears to have been an early focus of Saivism, and continued as 
such till medieval times. An ancient temple of Siva exists at Bhumara, a 
village twelve miles to the west of the town of Unchehra in Nagod State. It is 
flat-roofed and similar in all respects to the early Gupta temple at Nachna 
except that there is no upper chamber over the shrine. The similarity in 
size and plan and the nature of the carvings indicates that both the temples 
belong to the same age, probably the middle of the fifth century a. d. As in 
the case of the temple at Nachna, the mandapa has collapsed, but inside the 
shrine was found a huge ekamukha linga measuring a little more than six feet 
in height.® 

^ In the small hamlet of Sankargadh, in Nagod State, thete is, at the 

oot of a small conical hill, an ancient tank, now almost silted up, on the banks 
of which exist a very large collection of Saiva sculptures and a very small 
stone temple of the later Gupta period. Two paved foot-paths lead to the door 
of the temple which stands on a mound, and on both sides of the foot-paths an 
unusually large number of lingas have been arranged. The temple consists of 
a single chamber with one door ; and the interior of the shrine is perfectly 
plain, and contains a very large linga. The sikhara of the temple was added 
at a later date, perhaps in the 10th or 11th century, sculptures of which 
period are found scattered around the edifice. ‘ No inscriptions were dis- 
covered at the place, but from the technique the lower part of the temple can 
be assigned to the sixth century A. D.'. The images gathered around the shrine 

1 Ibid., pp. 53, 61. 

2 It. D. Banerji : The temple of ^iva at Bhnmara ( Memoirs of the Archaeotogital Survey 
of India. No. 16 ). 
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include a very fine image of Siva and Parvati • and it is apparent from the 
carving that the sculpture belongs to the later Gupta period, i. e. Gth or 7th 
century a. d. There is besides a very large collectii'n of images of Siva and 
Parvati at this place, most of which belong to the llth and,12tb centuries 
A. D. Close by are the ruins of a large medieval temple of Siva of the llth 
or 12th century a. d. ‘There must have been other temples also at this place, 
as in all some 15 or 20 lingas were discoverfd within a short area, some of 
which belong to the earlier periods, as they are natural Pliallic symbols of 
the God of Destruction.’ 

The villages of Khoh and Majhgawan, in Nagod State, contain ruins 
extending over three miles in length, in which th.e remains of a large and once 
populous city lie buried. 'Che biggest mound is the Ataria Kbera where the 
remains of a Vai^nava temple were partly excavated by Cunningham, who 
discovered at the same place a fine itnage of the Boar Incarnation of Vi§nu. 
This area, too, seems to have been a centre of the Saiva cult. A number of 
ekamulclia lingas was found in the village and in the mounds sui-rounding it, 
and broken images of Mahisamardinl were found both at Klioh and Majhgawan. 
More important is the neigh' ouring site known as Nakti-ka-Talai, which 
contains the remains of two fine ^tone-built tom[)los of the early Gupla, period. 
They are Siva temples and stand side by si(le, hidden from view by thick, 
bamboo groves. Here was also found one of the finest known ekanmkhajiiigas, 
well-preserved and bearing the bust of Siva on its western face. Siva is 
represented with three eyes, and his crescent is carved in relief on the 
fore part of the mass of matted liair on the head. ‘ The face of this bust is 
a masterpiece of the plastic art of the early Gupta period.’^ 

The evidence of temples and sculptures shows that Saivism was firmly 
established in certain areas of Central India in the Gupta period. In the 
tenth century and after, Saivism was the prevailing religion in the area 
corresponding to Kewa State during the rule of the Cedi or Ilaihaya kings 
of Tripuri. Here are some important Saiva monuments which claim our 
attention. 

The territory of the Ilaihayas of Tripuri in the 10th-12th centuries 
was the Dfihala country or the modern district of Jubbulpur; but under the 
more powerful princes the Cedi kingdom included ‘ that portion of Central India 
which lies to the south of the river Tons, consisting of the modern States of 
Nagod, Maihar, the eastern part of Banna and the western part of the northern 
division of Rewa State.’ The existing monuments of the Cedi country consist 
chiefly of Saiva monasteries and temples, and are found for the most part in 
Rewa State and the district of Jubbulpur.* We have already referred to 

1 For Saiikargadh, Khoh etc. see Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of Indion^ 
Wehiern Circle^ for the year ending Slst J/arc/t, J020, 

2 For details see U. D. Banerji: The Hoihayas of Tripuri and their monuments 
( Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India^ No. 2S ) . All the monuments have 
not been fully explored, and many of them are not in a good state of preservation. 

61 
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the influence of the Saiva monks of the Mattamayura line and their monasteries 
in the Cedi country. As regards temples, the remains are found chiefly in Rewa 
State : at Chandrehe and Gurgi, not far from Kewa town, and at Bhirpur, 
Amarkantak and Sohagpur. The ^iva temple at Chandrehe was built about 
the middle of the tenth century a. d. It is the earliest specimen of the circular 
type of temples which came into vogue in this part of the country during the 
tenth century. The ruins of another temple of the same type were found near 
the village of Masaun in the neighbourhood of Gurgi, twelve miles due east of 
Rewa Town. Temples of this kind, with circular garhhagrhas, are extremely 
rare ; and it has been suggested that this type of temple architecture was 
designed by the builders employed by the Saiva monks of the Mattamayura 
sect in the Cedi country. The Gurgi temple appears to belong to the same 
period as the one at Chandrehe which it closely resembles; and it is probable 
that it might be the Siva temple which, according to the Gurgi inscription of 
Prabodha^iva, was built by the abbot Pra^anta^iva, close to the very high 
temple ot Siva built by Yuvarajadeva I, who ruled in the first half of the tenth 
century. The latter temple seems to have been built on the Gurgaj mound, 
at Gurgi, where ‘the sites of two large temples are now marked by deep pits 
and the overturned colossal figures which were once enshrined inside’. The 
figures in question refer to a four-armed Durga nine feet high, seated on a Hon, 
and a still larger sculpture of Siva aad Parvati lying on its face, the slab being 
more than twelve feet long by more than five feet broad. ‘ If the temples which 
occupied this mound boro any proportion to the size of the colossal figures 
which they enshrined, they must have been of considerable size, certainly not 
less than 100 feet in height.’ 

Among other temples of the Cedi region may be mentioned that of 
Virates^vara Siva at Sohagpur, the Karan Mandir at the sacred site of Amar- 
kantak, and the temple of Vaidyanatha Mabsdeva at Baijnath, all in Rewa 
State. The Karan Mandir is a ^iva temple ascribed by local tradition to 
Kar^a Raja, the powerful Haihaya king who ruled in the third quarter of the 
eleventh century a. d. It is a temple of rare design having three separate 
shrines; but it never was completed. ‘The superb magnificence of such a 
temple with its three tall and profusely sculptured lofty towers of graceful 
outline can only be realised by actual sight.’ Lastly, the Bheraghat inscrip- 
tion of Alhapadevi, the widow of ^king Gayukarija, issued in 1155 a. d., 
records the foundation of a temple of Siva with a ma}ha or monastery and a hall 
of study and gardens around them. ‘This temple, or rather the lower part of 
its garhhagrha, still exists and is known by the name of the temple of Gaurlsarh- 
kara.’ It stands on the summit of a hillock at Bheraghat, better known as the 
Marble Rocks, thirteen miles from Jubbulpur. The temple is located within 
the circular enclosure of the shrine of the Sixty-four Yoginis of which we have 
spoken.* 

It will be thus seen that the early monuments of the Cedi country are 
almost exclusively devoted to the cult of Siva. It is evident that at the time 


1 See Chap. XV. 
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when Soniadeva wrote, Saivism was predominant in central India as in the 
south. We may now turn to Orissa. 

ORISSA 

Early medieval Orissa was an important centre of Saivism.’ Bhnva- 
nesvara in the Puri District is the home r ‘ early temples dedicated to Siva, 
the oldest being the Parasuramesvara assigned to the eightli century a. d. 
The temple of Muktei^vara, famous for its sculptures rei>resenting scenes of 
religious life, for example, ascetics and disciples and the worship of Siva, is 
vsomewhat later. The temple t»f Lihgaraja, regarded as the most stupendous 
edifice of its kind in Orissa, is placed about tlie middle of the tenth century. 
Close to it is situated the small but cx(|nisitely beautiful temple of Parvati, 
vyhich is probably of the same date as its great neiglibour. Other important 
Saiva temples at JBhuvanesvara include the Brahmesvara (eleventh centurj'’), 
which stands on a platform with four smaller tem[)les at the corners, and thus 
occupies a position similar to that ot the tem[)le of Gondesvai a at Sinar, twenty 
miles from Nasik.* The beautiful temple of Meghesvara situated close to ^the 
Brahmesvara was built towards the end of the iwelftli century; while the Siva 
temple of Cate^vara was built u'out the year 12z0 a. d. in the village of Krish- 
uapur in the Cuttack District.* it may be noted that the only architecturally 
iirportant Vai§nava temple at Bhuvauesvara is the Anantn-Vasudeva said to 
have been built by Bhavadeva, a minister of king Harivarnuin of Eastern 
Bengal.^ It cannot be much later than the great temple of Lihgaraja. 

Interesting early temples dedicated to Siva exist also at Khiching, 
the old capital of the rulers of Mayurbhanj, and in Baudh State on the right 
bank of the Mahanadi. The twin temples at the village of Gandhaifidi, a few 
miles from Baudh Town, belong to the .same style of arciiitecture as the Par- 
asuramesvara at Bhuvane.svara. If the Parasuramesvara is assigned to the 
middle of the eighth century, the Gandharadi lemples may be placed towards 
the close of that century. The two teniples are exactly similar to each other: 
Die one is dedicated to Siddhe^vara Siva with its sikhara surmounted by a 
Sivalihga, and the other is a Vaisnava shrine dedicated to JNiiamadhava, with 
a wheel of blue chlorite on the top of the sikhara. A wheel on the top of the 
dikhara is a common feature of Vaisnava temples, but the location of an entire 
Sivalihga on the top of a temple is something unknown in Orissau architec- 
ture. 

Next in importance are the three Siva teinjUes, situated close to the 
modern temple of Kaiuesvara, in Baudli Town. They have been assigned to the 
ninth century, Beglar, who saw them in the last (quarter of the 19th century, 

1 This section is based on 11. D. Banerjea: q/* Ortssa, Vols. I and II. Chap- 

ters 29 and 30 deal with Architecture and Plastic Art respectively. See also R. D. 
Banerjea: Antiquities of the Baudh State in Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society y Vol, XV, 

2 See below. 

3 R. D, Banerjea ( op. cit. ), Vol, I, p, 262. 

4 This view is no longer accepted. See The History of Bengaly Vol. I, p. 203, 
published by tfa^ University of Dacca. 
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says ; ‘ thougli small they are gems of art in their own humble way.’ R. D. 
Banerjea says: ‘The decorative motifs and the plastic art of the three temples 
at Baudh are certainly sn[)erior to and older than the great Lihgaraja-Ananta- 
Vasudeva group at Bhuvanei^vara,’ A peculiarity of the three temples in 
Baudli Town is that they have no Mandapa or Jagamohana, as it is called in 
Orissa, its place besing taken by a ])orcli over the entrance. Unfortunately 
the porcli still exists only in one of the temples. Another peculiarity is 
that in plan the three temples are eight-rayed stars, and the arghapattas of 
the Lihgas are also similar. The Baudh temples are no doubt older than the 
Litigaraja group at Bhuvanesvara, .s])ecially because the large Jagamohana 
had not yet come into vogue. ^ 

Khiching likewise was a, prominent centre of Saiva worship. It is 
about ninety miles from Haripada, the present capital of Mayurbhanj, and the 
site re|iresents the ruins of a, large ancient city, which was the home of a 
people much more civilized than the present aboriginal inhabitants with a 
sprinkling of Oriya nationals. The principal shrine was that of CamundJl 
known as Kiheakesvan ; and the Siva temples that have survived are the 
KutaiJLundi or Nilakanthesvara and the Candrasekhara which is still intact. 
The Saiva sculptures discovered at Khiching ( Uma-Mahesvara, the bust of 
Siva etc. ) bear testimony to the influence of the Saiva cult in the area domina- 
ted by the culture of Khiching.* The architecture of the three Siva temples 
in Baudh Town and those at Khiching is believed to represent an intermedi- 
ate stage between such early specimens as the Paras ur3.mesvara and the 
Muktoi^vara at l^huvane^vara and the twin temples at Gandhara4i and the 
next phase of Orissan art as we find it in the temples of Lihgaraja, Jh’ahmes- 
vara and Anantavasudeva at Bhuvanesvara. The Candrasekhara temple at 
Khiching has accordingly been assigned to about 900 a. d. A peculiarity of the 
temples at Khiching, as in the case of the three temples at Baudh, is that 
they are without any Mandapa or Jagamohana. As a matter of fact, there 
are certain temples at Bhuvanesvara also, for instance, the Bhaskaresvara, 
which have no Jagamohana. fc^ome of them are believed to be older than the 
great temple of Idhgaraja. 

Most of the early Hindu temples in Orissa are thus dedicated to Siva. 
The Parasuramesvara at Bhuvanesvara is the earliest. The Gandharadi 
temples, although one of them is dedicated to Visnu, come next ; and the 
Muktesvara at Bhuvanes'vara is placed at the end of the early neriod. All 
these edifices are characterized by spires or sikharas of which the curvature is 
much less pronounced than that of the sikharas of later temples ; and in this 
respect they belong to the same category as such early temples in other parts 
of India as the later Gupta temple at Nachna Kuthara,® the Dasavatara 
temple at Deogarh in Jhansi District and certain other temples at Aihole.* 

1 JBOBS, Vol. XV, p. so. 

2 See the plates in K. D. Banerjea: History of Orissay Vol. II, 

3 See above. 

4 **The Parasurame.^vara oaunjt be very far removed in date from the post-Gupta 
temple of the Dasava^'ara at Deogadh in the Jhansi District, The low regularly 
curving outlines of the temples at Gandharadi and the Para^urauxe^yara belong 
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_ The predominance ol the great Saiva centre at Bhuvanei^vara, or 

Amratirtha, continued for centuries until it was eclipsed by the final esta- 
blishment of the cult, of Jagannatha at Purasottama or Puri. The great 
temple of J aganniitha at Puri ( the Vvnviwi or the sanctum and the Jagamohor 
na) was erected by Anantavarman Codagahga (l')78-li48 A. D. ) towards the 
close of the eleventh century, but the arclntectural style is considered to be 
degenerate in comparison with the classic examples of Orissan art at Bhu- 
vanesvara. The Eastern Gahgas of Kaliiiga extended their rule over the 
whole of Orissa in the second half of the eleventh ^century. But their 
tutelary deity was Gokarriasvamin, or Gokarne-svara Siva, who is so often 
mentioned in their inscriptions, and whose shrine was located on the top 
of the Mahendra mountain in Ganjam District. Vajrahasta ( 1038-68 a. d. ), 
the grandfather of Anantavarman Uodagahga, is called parmiut-'mdhesvara or 
a devout worshipj)er of Siva in one of his inscriptions. Nevertheless the 
establishment of the temple of Jagannatha at .Puri was a turning-point in the 
religious history of Orissa. A famous Vaisnava schol.ir, Naraharitirtha, 
a disciple of Anandatirtha, the founder of the Madhva school, was the regent 
of Orissa for twelve years during the minority of Narasiiiiha II ( 1278-1306 
A. D. ), and built the temple of /ogananda-Nrsiiiiba at Sri-Kurmam in Chikakole 
TdLuka of the Ganjam District in 1281 a. n. Other inscriptions recording gifts 
by Naraharitirtha have been found in the temple of Kurmesvara at Jriri-Kur- 
mam and that of Laksmi-Narasiihhasvamin at fSimhacal'am near Waltair. The 
final triumph of Vaisnavism, or rather Noo-Vaisnavism, in Orissa was not, 
however, achieved until long after the fall of the Eastern (Tungas. The new 
empire of Orissa extending from Medinipur to Trichinopoly was built up by 
Kapilendra (1435-70), who liberally patronized the great temple at Puri. 
His successor Purusottama ( 1470-97 ) added the Hhogamanda])a to the temple 
of Jagannatha. It was during the reign of his successor Pratuparudra ( 1497— 
1541) that Neo-Vaisnavism became paramount in the religious life of Orissa 
owing to the long residence of the Bengali saint Caitanyadeva in the country 
and his powerful influence on the king and the people. Unfortunately, as 
ably demonstrated by R. D. Banorjea, the supremacy of the new Vaisnavism 
in Orissa coincided with the political downfall of the country; and ‘'the 
acceptance of Vaisnavism or rather Neo-Vaisnavism was the real cause of the 
Musalman conquest of Orissa twenty-eight years after the death of Pratapa- 
rudra.” So far as the equilibrium of faitlis was concerned, the predominance of 

to the same type as the 8ikharas of tho Deogadh temple and the later temple at 
Nachna Xutbara. Sometime during the course of the 9th century a, d. , temple 
types iu Orissa began to change and the {^ikhara grew taller, it was at this time 
that the curve of the spire became abrupt near the Amalaka, Ihe only known 
examples of this type are the three small temples in Baudh town.’’ JBOUS, Vol. XV, 
p, 80. The Da.4avatara temple at Dovagarh on the Vctravati river is believed to be 
a monument of the Gupta age (early fifth century a. d. ). Tt was dedicated to Vi§nu 
whose image must have been installed in the sanctum. A short inscription in Gupta 
Brahml characters on a big square pillar refers to the gift (dana) of Bhagavata 
Govinda, obviously the founder of the temple. Hee Dr. V. S. Agrawola’s paper on 
the temple in Ari and Thought (Luzac, 1947), p. 51. 
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the cult of Jagannatha inevitably led to the decay of the older cults of ^iva at 
Bhuvanesvara and elsewhere. 

In the tenth century or thereabouts the Saiva centre, at Bhuvane- 
svara aj)pears to have been as important as au)^ other centre of ^aiva worship 
in Central or Western or South India. About this time Bhuvanesvara was 
included in the dominions of the Soraavariisi kings, who at first ruled in the 
Eastern part of Mahakosala corresponding to the Chattisgarh Division of Cen- 
tral Provinces, and later extended their control over portions of northern and 
central Orissa. These kings appear to have been Saivas, Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya wlxo appears to have reigned at the beginning of the tenth century 
is described in one of his cliarters as a devout worshipper of Siva. His succes- 
sor Mahasivagupta Yayati is probably the same as tlie king Yayiiti-Ke.^ari 
who, according to Orissati tradition, built the massive temple of LihgarSja at 
Bhuvanesvara. As we have seen, even on architectural grounds, this edifice 
has been assigned to the tenth century. Similarly, the temple of Brahmesva- 
ra at Bhuvanesvara is said to have been built by the mother of Udyotake^ari, 
described as seventh in descent from Janamejaya, probably the same as 
Mahabhavagupta Janamejaya,. The temple thus appears to have been erected 
in the early part of the eleventh century,^ 

, Among the kings of eai-lier dynasties who ruled in different parts of 
Orissa, Sagguyayyana of the Mana dynasty, who reigned in Southern Tosali or 
Tosala ( the area to the south of th,e Chilka lake ), is described as parama- 
mdhe^vara or devout worshipper of Siva in an inscription issued by his feuda- 
tory ^ivaraja in the Gupta year 283 = 603 a. d.* The early Karas who ruled . 
over Central Orissa in the eighth century a. d. were Buddhists. Among the ' 
later Karas, the queen Tribhuvana Mahadevi is described as a devout worship- 
per of Visnu; while the Hindol plate of Subliakara 11 records the grant of a 
village in Northern Tosali or Tosala (the area around Bhuvanesvara and Puri) 
for the benefit of the temple of Pulinde^vara and the maintenance of Saiva 
ascetics.® Among the Bhafija chiefs of Khinjali* who ruled in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, Satrubhauja, one of whose grants was issued in 7 44 a. d., and 
his successor Ranabhafljn. 1 are described in their inscriptions as worshippers of 
Visnu: but Netrblianja, the son of lianabhanja 1, is called a devout worshipper 
of Siva.* The tutelary deity of these Bhanjas was Stambhe^vari who appears 
to have been a tribal goddess like Maniyadevi of Bundelkhand ( see above), or 
the more famous Vindhjmvasini Devi worshipped by the Sabaras. The cult of 
these goddesses was, as a rule, affiliated to the Tantric aspect of medieval 

1 K. D. Bauer jea (op. cit. ), Vol. I, Chap, XIV ; Vol. II, pp. 356, 366, 373. 

3 Ibid. Vol. I, p. 118. 

3 R, D, Banerjea (op. cit. ), Vol. I, p. 158. 

4 The territory corresponding to the States of Gangpur, Bonai, Batura, Bairakho , 
SoDpur, Patna and Karond with a portion of Sambalpur, mostly inhabited by 
aboriginal tribes, was known as Khiiijali. It was divided into two parts by the 
river Mahanadi. R. D, Banerjea (op. cit.), Vol, I, p. 6. 

5 Ibid. Chap. XII. 
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Saivisni. It may be added that the existence of prominent centres like 
Bhuvanosvani and Khiching provides more conclusive evidence of the preval- 
ence of the Saiva cult in early medieval Orissa than the religious predilections 
of individual rulers. 


DKCCAN 

From Orissa we may pass on to die Deccan which was one of the 
earliest centres of Saivism in India. Mo't of the Vhlkataka kings, who 
ruled in the area corresponding to Central Provinces and Berar in the fourth 
and fifth centuries a. d. , are described in their inscriptions as imramon 
mdhesvara or fervent devotees of Siva.* One of them, Rudrasena I, who 
reigned in the first half of the fourth century A. d. , Is described as a devotee 
of Mahabhairava, which .shows that Siva was wordiipped in both his benign 
and terrible forms. 

The Vilkalakas were related by marriage to the Bharasivas who are 
invariably mentioned in the initial portion of the inscriptions of the former. 
Gautami-putra, the son of Pravaraseua I, married the daughter of the 
Bhara^iva king Bhavany.ga; and the issue of this marriage was Rudrasena I. 
The Bh§.ra4ivas seem to ha\ carved out a [M-incipality lor tliemselves on 
the banks of the Ganges, as they are described as having had their coronation 
bath with the pure waters pi the Ganges acquired by their valour. These 
Bharasivas were staunch Saivas, as they are described as having pleased 
Siva by carrying the iivalinga on their shoulders,* resembling in this respect 
the Vira, Saivas or Lingayats of later times. It is possible that they 
originally belonged to the Deccan and later established themselves in 
North India.® 

The Vakatakas must have built shrines dedic ttod to Siva, but none 
of them is known to have survived. Rudrasena [ is said to have built 
a dharmasthiina, probably in honour of Mahabhairava. It is also possible 
that the ancient flat-roofed temple at^ Tigowil near Buhuribandh in the 
Jubbalpur District was dedicated to Siva, like the flat-roofed temple at 
Bhumara in Nagod State.* 

It may be noted that the cult of Visnu was patronized by two of 
the Vakataka kings. Unlike his predecessors, Rudrasena II worshipped 
Cakrapani (Visnu), probably under the influence of his wife Prabh5vatigupta, 
the daughter of the Gupta emperor Cand''agupta 11 (380-414 a. d.); while 
Prthivisena II, the last known king of the elder branch of the Vakataka 
dynasty, who reigned in the second half of the fifth century a. d. , is described 

1 See, for instance, Mirasbi: Faftan plates of Pravaraseua //, Epigraphia Indica^ VoL 
XXIlIy pp. 81-88; Kielhorn: Bdldghat Plates of Prithiviserjia //, Ibid. Vol. IX, pp, 
267-71 ; and Mirashi : The Vakataka Dynasty of the Central Provinces and Berar in 
Annual Bulletin oj the Nagpur University Historical Society, October, 1946. 

3 See Mirashi: Pauni Stone Inscription of the Bhdra King Bhagadatta, HI, Vol. XXIV 
pp. 11 - 15. 

4 See above. 
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as a panima-hhdgavata or fervent worshipper of Vispu in the Balaghat plates. 
The sacred hill of Kamagiri with the footprints of Kama on its slopes, made 
famous by Kalidasa in his Mcghadiita, was a holy spot in the Vakataka age, 
and is mentioned as such in the ^liddhapur plates of Prabhavatigupta which 
were issued from Kamagiri.* Similarly, the Pattan plates of Pravarasena II 
( first half of the 5th ceutury a. d. ) record the grant of a village called 
A^vatthakhetaka for the maintenance of a charity hall in honour of the 
foot-prints of Mahapurusa, evidently Visnu or Kama.* It should, however, 
be noted that Pravarasena II himself is described as a parama-mdhesvara 
or a fervent devotee of Siva in Vakataka inscriptions. 

Further light on the prominent position of Saivism in ancient Deccan 
is thrown by an inscription of the early Kastrakuta king Abhimanyu issued at 
Munapura. It records the grant of a village called Undikavatika to a recluse 
named Jatabhara in honour of the god Dak§ina-Siva of Pethapahgaraka^ It 
was formerly thought that Daksina-^iva might be the deity of the great Saiva 
shrine in the Mahadeva Hills in the Iloshangabad District of Central Pro- 
vinces; and Pethapahgaraka might be Pagara, the headcjuartcrs of the Zamin- 
dari of that name. Manapura could be Manapura in Malwa, about twelve miles 
south-west of Mhow, or Manapura near Bandhogarh in Kcwa State. But, as 
suggested by Prof. Mirashi, it is much more probable tliat the Manapura 
mentior od in the inscription of Abhimanyu is identical with Man, the chief 
sub-division of the Satara District of Bombay Province, through which flows 
the Manganga, a tributary of the Bhima. It is noteworthy that an inscrip- 
tion of Avidheya, another king of the same family, records the grant of a 

1 Ramagiri is now Ramtek, a wellknown place of pilgrimage near 
Nagpur. At present the centre of interest is the group of temples on the hill overlook- 
ing the town. The temple of Ramacandra, about 500 feet above the town, is the 
most prominent. The others are dedicated to Laksmana, Kausalya, Satya Narayana, 
Lak?iul Narayana, Uanuman etc. The temple of Harihara is popularly known as the 
Dasaratha temple. There are also two temples with huge idols of Narasimha and the 
remains of a very old temple of tho Dwarf incarnation called Trivikrama. One of the 
temple courts contains a huge image of the Roar Incarnation under a small ilat-roofed 
shrine. An inscription on a wall of the temple of Laksmapa contains the names of two 
kings of the Haihaya family who reigned in Mahakosala (modern Chattisgarh) in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century A. d., and so gives a clue to the age of the building. 
It is noteworthy that the aforesaid inscription refers to several Saiva temples, such 
a-i Gha^te.4vara, Sudhesvara, Kedara, AmbikSn&tha, Dharme^vara, Muktisvara etc. 
Besides, there is a ^ivalihga called Dhumresvara Mab&deva, to whom offerings are 
made by pilgrims before worshipping Rama. The linya is believed to represent 
^ambuka, the ^Qdra ascetic killed by Rhma. The presence of the Sivalihga in front 
of the temple of Rama and the enumeration of Siva temples in the insoriptiou 
mentioned above would seem to indicate the existence of a Saiva cult prior to the 
foundation of the existing Vaiflnava temples. It may also be noted that the group of 
temples on the hill includes two temples dedicated to htahifasurormardinl ; and down 
the hill is a temple of Candiku, built of massive blocks of hewn stone. For details see 
Indian Antiquary, 1908. p. 202 £f. 

2 
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village called Pandarangapalli situated on the bank of the Ane river, which 
is most probably identical with the Yenna, or the Vena, which rises on 
the Mahabale^vara plateau and falls into a valley to the east of the Mahabale- 
^vara hill in the Satara District. As regards the shrine of Dn,ksina-hiva 
mentioned in the records of Abhimanyu, there are sovei;al Saiva temples on 
the summit of hills in the Satara District, the best known being that ofMahubale- 
svara not far from the source of the Krsnu. Manaj)mv» was no doubt founded 
by Manahka, the first king of the family, who is mentioned in both the inscrip- 
tions ; and Abhimanyu and Avidheya were apparently ruling over tin; territoi y 
corresponding to the Satara District of Bombay Province. The inscrijitions 
in question have been assigned to the fifth century a. n. on paleographic 
grounds; and genealogical considerations have led to Mauaiika being placed in 
the last quarter of the fourth century and Abhimanyu towaavls the end of the 
fifth century a. n.^ The rulers of Manapura, or the Rasti-akutas of Manapura, 
as they have been called, wer(^ thus contemporaries of the Viikatakas, and 
appear to have been, like them, worshippers of Siva. As for the cult of Visnu, 
it no doubt existed in the Vaka+aka ago, but seems to have occupied a 
secondary place ; and similar conditions appear to be reflected in the subsequent 
history of the Deccan. 

Saivism played a decisive r61e in the temple architecture of the 
Deican* and the adjoining countries. The early Calukyas were mostly 
followers of the Vaisnava cult. The Vaisnava cave at Badami in the Bijapur 
district was excavated in 578 a. d, under Kirtivarman I; while his brother 
Mahgali^a who succeeded him upon the throne is described as a parama-hhdga- 
vata. There is also no doubt that some of the ancient temples at Aihole, now 
a village, about twelve miles due east of Badami, were dedicated to 
Vi§nu.® But, towards the beginning of the eighth century a. n,, the Calukyas 
sjiow a decided leaning to Saivism, and seem to have become worshippers of 
Siva. It is about this time that Pattadakal, now a small village, about ten 
miles east of Badami, emerges as an important religious centre with baivism 
playing a dominant r6]e. Three Saiva temples of considerable size were built 
here, the oldest being the massive temple of Vijayesvara, now called that of 
Sangame^vara built by Vijayaditya (696-733 a. d. ). Of the other two, the 
temple of Virupaksa ( Lokesvara ) is the largest and the most important of the 
old temples in the Kanarese districts. It was built by Lokamahadevi, the 
queen consort of Vikramaditya II (733-746 a. d.), in commemoration of his 
having thrice conquered Kanci or Conjcveru,m. ‘ Including the eastern and 
western gateways, the building measures 250 feet over all, of which the main 
building occupies a length of 120 feet.’ Within the great hall are eighteen 
heavy square pillars, decorated with sculptures representing scenes from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Close to the temple of Virupak§a is that of 
Mallikarjuna, which has been identified with the temple of Trailokye^vara 

1 Mirashi: The Rdstrakutas of Manapura ia ABORIy Vol. XXV, p. 36. 

2 For details see Cousens: Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Dietriota. 

Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XLII, 1926, 

3 See below (section on Vai^^avism). 

62 
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erected by the younj^er queen of Vikramaditya II, named TrailokyamahadevI, 
a sister oi Lokamahadevi. The general plan and design are the same as in 
Virfipaksa., hut many parts of this temple have been left untiuished. The 
temples of Vijayosvara, Virfipaksa and Trailokyesvara form an imposing group ; 
and an inscription which gives us information about these three temples is 
engraved upon a great column which stands upon the north side of Virupaksa. 
It was ei’octed by a seul])tor, named Subhadeva, for a ^aiva teacher named 
Jnanasiva who liad come i’rom a ])lace on the north bank of the Ganges, in 754 
A. D,, during the reign of Kirtivarman II. There are certain other old 
Saiva temjiles at Pattadakal, such as those of Kasivisvanatha, Galaganatha and 
Kfulasiddhe.^v.ira, but they are smaller in size, and of uncertain date ; and there 
exist also the remains of two other temjiles of the same class, namely, 
Jambhulihga and Candrasekhara. Far more important is tlie large ornate 
temple of Papanatha, wliieh cannot lie later than that of Virfipaksa, but seems 
to have been dedicated to Visnu, as shown by the Garuda emblem over the 
shrine door. ^Thore are, however, indications that it was, at a later date, 
converted to Saiva worship.^ 

Siva temples arc found also at Padami, in the south-east corner 
of the Bijapur district, the former Vatfipi, a capital of the early Calukyas, 
The oldest and the best preserved is the MillegittkCivalaya, ' the Saiva shrine 
of the female Garland-maker,’ 56 feet in length, and of the same style as 
the oiler temples at Aihole. ‘It is a complete Dra vidian temple.... All 
its parts are heavy and massive and well proportioned to one another.’ It 
seems to have been originally dedicated to Visi;iu, with that deity in the 
coiling, and Garuda on the lintel of the slirine doorway. Another interesting 
tem[)lo at Hadami is the smaller one of Lakullsa, an incarnation of Siva, 
whose image is seated upon the altar in the shrine, and represented nude 
as usual. Badami possesses yet another old Saiva temple, that of Virupaksa 
which is still in use. 

In a secluded glen between Pattadakal and Badami is the temple 
of Mahakute^vara, which may be ascribed to the early part of the sixth 
century a. d. , as an inscription of 601 A. d. , engraved on a column found 
near the temple, records an additional grant made in continuation of a 
previous endowment of the god Siva under the name of JVIakutefivaranatha. 
Another temple, which, on the grounds of style and ‘more cyclopean-looking 
masonry ’, is regarded as older than the seventh century a. d. , is that of 
Huchchimalli-Gudi at Aihole. Unfortunately ‘ the interior of the shrine has 
been totally wrecked, portions of the Imya and the paving of the floor lying 
about in great confusion'. An inscription of 708 a. d. , upon the front of 

1 ‘There is a dvdrapalay four-armed, on either side of the shrine door Tn the 

upper left hand of the south figure is a trihula, but it has been made of plaster, 
evidently after the temple was converted to ^aiva worship.* There is also the tarjidava 
sculpture on the face of the tower. On the other hand, ‘the asfadikpala ceiling, in 
the centre of the hall, hus Visnu reclining upon Sesa as its central panel instead of 
the iw/pitina of ^iva which ’S usual in such ceilings found in Saiva temples.’ 

Cousens ( op. cit. ), p. 69. 
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the temple, records a grant of oil to the priest of the temple by the Calukya 
king Vijayaditya, the builder of the Vijayesvara temple. 

The Calukyas were supplanted by the Kastraktitas about the 
middle of the eighth century a. i>. The latter achieved little in tlie way 
of building structural temples, but they ‘ had tlieir own works in hand in 
the north, notably the great excavations t Klurii, which extended from the 
Da^a Avatara cave to the extensive group of Jaina caves around the Indra 
and Jagannath Sabhas. ' These included the great monolithic temple of 
Kailasa, dedicated to biva, which appctirs to have beoii excavated at Elura 
or Ellora, about fourteen miles northwest of Aurangabad, during the l eign 
of Kr§aa 1 who ruled between 756 and 7 75 a. i>. He is described as having 
built many temples of Siva, resembling the Kailasa mountain ; and, it was 
under the orders of this monarch that a most marvellous Siva temple, 
evidently the great Kailasa temple, is said to have been constructed on 
the hill at Elapura ( Elura ).^ The Kailasa resembles the temple of Viriipaksa 
(Loke^vara) at Pattadakal in plan and details, although the former is liewn 
out of the solid rock, and the latter is built in the oi'dinary way on level 
ground. There is similarity ‘^ven in the sculptures on the two temples, 
representing scenes from the Kamayana and the Mahabhiirata. ‘ In Lokesvara 
they occur upon the broad bands round the shafts of the great columns of 
tiie hall, while on Kailasa they arc sculptured in narrow bauds on the 
wall of the basjiment below the porch’. ‘Another unusual representation 
is that of the Siva-/mpa with Brahma and Visnu beside it, which is found, 
in both cases, on the front of the temple.’ Iho Kailasa, in spite of its 
marvellous technique, and the more graceful treatment of its details, thus 
appears to be modelled on Virupak§a; and it is probable that the Rastrakhtas 
copied the Calukyan building art when they had overthrown the dynasty, 
just as the Calukyas themselves had copied the Dravidian architecture of the 
south Avhen they had carried their victorious arms to Kaiici or Conjeveram.® 
Unlike other cave-temples, the Kailasa, once gorgeously painted, stands, 
isolated from the surrounding rock, ‘ in a great court averaging 154 feet 
wide by 276 long at the level of the base, entirely cut out of the solid rock, 
and with a scarp 107 feet high at the back.’® The bewildering amount of 
labour and technical skill expended on iho celebrated temple bears eloquent 
testimony to the importance which the Saiva cult had attained in the Ueccan 
in the Rastraktita age. 

The Ellora group of cave temples includes, besides the Kailasa, 
other shrines dedicated to Siva such as the largo cave north of Kailasa 
(XVII), and Caves XXII { Nilakantha ), XXIIl and XXVI. Ear more 
important is Cave XXI, a lofty Saiva temple, locally known as Ramei^vara. 
‘The hall is 15|- feet high and measures 69 feet by 251 with a chapel at each 
end, cut oti‘ by two cushion-capital pillars.’ Cave XXIX is known as Sita’g 

1 Bhandarkar: Early History oj' the Dekkan, Third edition, p. 109 fE. 

2 For an elaborate comparison between the two temples see Cousens (op. cit. ), p, 62. 

3 Burgess: A Guide to Elura cave temples^ p, 31. (Kepriuted by the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Department ) . 
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Nahani, or Dumar Lena. ‘ The great hall, including the shrine, is 148 feet 
wide by 149 deep, and 17 feet 8 inches high, but the excavation extends to 
about 240 feet from north to south.*’ This cave is remarkably similar to 
the great Saiva cave temple at Elephanta, ‘ but it is larger and in some 
respects finer ; it is also, perhaps, later in age.’ The shrine is a small square 
room containing a linga, with four doors, each guarded by a pair of 
gigantic dvarapalas. 

Elephanta is a small island near Bombay, about seven miles to the 
north-east of Apollo Bandar ; and the great cave temple of Siva hewn out of 
the living rock is on the north face of the western hill. The cave consists of 
a central hall and four vestibules, and measures about 130 feet in length, the 
breadth being approximately the same. The roof is supported by massive 
columns varying in height from 15 to 17 feet. These originally numbered 
twenty-six, of which eight have ^collapsed. The cave is remarkable for its 
colossal sculptures representing Siva in his various forms including Nataraja, 
Gahgadhara and Ardhanarisvara. But the most striking sculpture in the cave 
is the huge panel consisting of a triple-headed bust of Siva, which rises to a 
height of 17 feet 10 inches above a moulded base, nearly 3 feet high. The 
image stands in a recess lO^- feet deep, ‘ within which the heads emerge clift- 
like from the native rock.’ 

The triple head represents three aspects of Siva: Tatpuru§a (the 
supreme Mahadeva) in the middle, and Vamadeva (the Beautiful) and 
Aghora (the Terrible) on the sides. The image of Mahadeva ‘dominates 
the whole assemblage. It is the concrete form of ^iva whose linga is worshipp- 
ed in the adjacent shrine. The plan of the rock-cut temple was thus 
adjusted to the image ; the entire hall is laid out in front of it in its deep 
recess. The stage is set for that form [riipa) of His who is beyond form, 
and who pervades the universe, which thus is His visible body.’* 

The cave-temple at Elephanta has generally been assigned to the 
latter part of the eighth century a. i>., and is probably of the same age as the 
excavations at EUora, which fall in the Ra§trakuta period. The close resem- 
blance between the Dumar Lena at EUora and the Elephanta cave has 
attracted the attention of observers ; while pillars with ‘ compressed cushion 
capitals’ have been found both in Elephanta and some of the cave temples at 
EUora. But the simple grandeur of the Elephanta sculptures in striking 
contrast to the complex and grotesque multiplicity of those at EUora suggests 
a somewhat earlier date for the former, possible the seventh century A. d.* In 
the tenth century a. d., EUora and Elephanta must have been great centres 

1 Ibid. p. 47. 

2 Stella Kramrisch in Ancient India^ Number 2, p, 7. 

3 Sec ilirananda Sasiri : A Guide to Elephanta ( published by the Government of 
TnHiR ) and Burgess; The Ho*'k temples of Elephanta or Ohdrapv,ri, When the Porttt* 
guese occupied the island in 1634, the cave temple must have been in excellent preser- 
vation. The Portuguese captain Joao de Castro, who visited the island in 1538, 
thought that the cave could not be the work of human hands. *Even Apelles*, he 
says, might have learned from the proportion and symmetry of the figtires.’ ‘The 
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of Saiva worship, like Somanathapattana, Ujjain, Khajuraho, B 
and Tanjore. 

Apart from the Ellora and the Elephanta cave-temples, there were no 
doubt other temples dedicated to Siva in existence during the Rastrakuta 
period. It was in a Siva temple that Govlnda 111 (7y4-8l4 a. d. ) deposited 
the two statues sent by the king of Ceylon as a token of submission.* ‘ The 
custom of founding a biva temple in commemoration of a dead ancestor, and of 
naming the deity after the person to be commemorated, had already become 
prevalent in our period. Hebbal inscription, dated 975 a. d., refers to a 
temple of Bhujjabbesvara built to commemorate Bhubbarasi, the grand-mother 
of the Ganga ruler Marasimha 11.’* it may be noted that Siva temples 
existed in Mysore during the Rastrakuta period. The religion of the Gangas 
was Jainism, but they were libejral in their outlook ; !uid some of the early 
kings favoured the worship of Siva, for example, Tadaugula Madhava and 
Avinita (circa 5th-6th century a. d. ). A considerable number of Siva 
temples seems to have been built during the rule of the later Gangas who 
were contemporaries of the Rastrakutas. Notable among these are the 
shrine of Bhoganaudisvara at the foot of the Nandi hills, Somci^vara at 
Gangavaripalli, Kapilesvara^ at Manne etc.® The construction of so m.any 
temples for the worship of Siva proves the prevalence of Saivism side by side 
with Jainism in Mysore, although under the Gangas the latter was the more 
influential and favoured religion. 

Saiva temples were constracted or maintained, on a wide scale, 
during the reign of the Calukyas of Kalyani, as shown by the various grants 
and endowments recorded in their inscriptions. For example, an inscription 
of 980 A. d. belonging to the reign of Taila 11 is the subject of an ^endowment 
made for the benefit of the temple of Suvarpaksi, a form of Siva, styled 
as Samkara-Svayambhu-Suvarnamahak§i, at Soval (Sogal in the Belgaum 
district).* An inscription of 1064 a. i>.® records the grant of an endowment 
to the temple of Ke^ave^vara at Pottiyur (Hottur); another of 1074 
A. D.® deals with the grant of a town for the maintenance of the sanctuary of 
Rame^vara at Pomballi (Hombli); while the temple of Maha-Svayambhii- 


Portuguese annalist Diogo de Couto writing in the opening years of tlie 17th century 
says that the interior of the temple had formerly been covered with a coat of lime 
mixed with bitumen and other compositioi j that made the temple bright and very 
beautiful and worth seeing; and the features and workmanship were such that 
‘neither in silver or wax could such figures be engraved with greater nicety, fineness 
or perfection/ Unfortunately it was during Portuguese occupation that the temple was 
damaged and the figures sadly mutilated. For detailed references see Commissariat- 
History of Oujarai^ Vol. I, Appendix, pp. 54l~9. 

1 Altekar : The Bd^rakutas and their times, p. 69, 

2 Tbid. p. 287. 

il Kao : The Oavgas of Talkad, p. ‘J32. A sysLcmatic study of the early temples of 
Mysore is a desideratum. 

4 Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. XVI, pp. 2, 6. 

5 Ibid. Vol. XVI, p. 82. 

6 Ibid. p. 69 ff. 
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Somanatha, ‘the Somanatha of the South’ , at Purikara (Puligere, the 
modern Lakshmeshwar ) , (all in the JDharwar district), is reterred to in 
several inscriptions belonging to the first half of the twelfth century A. d.' 
Purther, an inscription of the reign of Soyi Deva, the son of Bijjala, records 
endowments made in 1172 a. d. for the temples of Siva-Somanatha (Raya- 
Murari-Somanatha ) and Bijjesvara at Malige (Madagihal in Jat State, 
near Bijapur ) / 

Apart from inscriptional evidence, there exists a large number of 
surviving specimens of later Calukyau Saiva temples, ranging from the tenth 
century to the end of the twelfth, mostly in the Dharwar district and the 
immediate neighbourhood.® In fact, it w'ill be no exaggeration to say that 
later Calukyan architecture was almost entirely devoted to the glorification of 
the Saiva taith. The advent of the later Caiukyas under Taila II, towards 
the end of the tentli century, gave a fresh impetus to temple building ; and it 
is from this time that we notice a gradual transformation of the earlier 
Dravidian style, till what is known as the Cfilukyan style came into existence. 
In the first place, the earlier building material, the rougher grained 
sandstone, was abandoned in favour of ‘the more compact, tractable, and finer 
grained black stone known as chloritic schist, which dresses down to a much 
finer surface, and has enabled the sculptors to produce so much of that 
beautiful, delicate, lacelike tracery which characterises the later work.' In 
the second place, there was a diminution in the size of the masonry, the heavy 
cyclopean blocks of the early temples being discarded in favour of much 
smaller ones. Finally, the storied or horizontal arrangement of the towers, a 
prominent characteristic of the Dravidian style found in the early temples, 
became obliterated by a great profusion of ornamental detail, and underwent 
a process of approximation to the vertical bands up the centre of each face of 
the Northern tower. The transition from the earlier to this later stylo, 
evolved about the tenth and eleventh centuries, is seen in the S'aiva temple 
of Kallesvara at Kukkanur‘‘ and the Jaina temple at Lakkundi* ; while that 
of Kaiivisvesvara at the latter place shows a further marked development of 
the Crdukyan tower. On a beam in the hall of the latter building is an inscrip- 
tion, dated in the thirteenth year of the reign of the later Calukya king 
VikramMitya VI, which corresponds to 1087 a. d.® One of the finest of 
existing Calukyan temples ‘ probably the finest temple in the Kanarese districts, 
after Halebid,’ is that of Mahadeva in the small village of Itt'igi, in the 
Nizam’s territory, about twenty-two miles due east of Gadag in the Dharwar 
district. ‘It measures, over all, 120 feet by 66 feet,’ and consists of a shrine, 
with its antechamber, a closed and a great open hall at the east end, which 
was originally supported upon sixtycight pillars. The temple is mentioned in 

1 Ibid. Three Inscriptions of Lakshmeshwar by L, D. Barnett. 

2 Ibid. Vol. XV, p. 317. 

3 See Cousens ( op. cit. ) , p. 7 4 ff . 

4 A village in the Nizam’s territory, at a short distance across the border from Gadag 
in the Dharwar district. 

5 Now a small village near Gadag. 

6 Cousens (op. cit.), p. 79. 
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an inscription of 1112 a. d., which tells us that it was founded, as a temple of 
Siva, under the name Mahadevesvara, by Mahadeva, the dandorVidyaha, 
or general, of Vikramaditya VI ( 1075-1125 a. o. ). He founded also a temple 
of Narayana, and other S'aiva shrines such as those of Candalesvara and 
Bhairava/ 

One of the largest Saiva temples of the Calukyan period, in the 
Dharwar district, is that of Tarakesvara, in the town of Hangal, ‘chiefly 
remarkable for the magnificent dome which covers the central portion of fhe 
great hall,’ the roof of which is supported upon fifty -two pillars. The temple 
of Kaithabhesvara at Anavatii, in Maisur, just across the border from the 
Dharwar district, is distinguished by its unusually lofty hall, the pillars being 
massive in proportion. The temple of Daksiua-Kedare^vara at Balagamve is 
now shorn of its importance, j)ut it was a great educational centre, of which 
we have ab’eady spoken. Saiva temples of the Calukyan period are 
found also at Chaudadampur ( Mukte^ivara ), Haveri ( Siddhesvara ), Haralhalli 
(Somesvara), and Rattehalli [ Kadambcsvara), all in the Dliarwar district. 

The temple of Kadambesvara contains an inscription which records a 
grant to it in 1174 a. d. for repairing the building. Inscriptions dating from 
899 to 1262 A. D. are engrav.l on several slabs standing beside the temple 
at Chaudadampur, the later ones recording grants and gifts to the god of the 
temple under the names of Muktesvara and Muktinatha. 

The temple of Madhuke^vara at Banavasi, a very ancient place, now 
a village, eighteen miles south by west from Hangal, belongs to the eleventh 
century, as one of the inscribed slabs in and around the temple records a grant 
in the year 1068 a. d. The so-called Temple of the Sixty Columns, now in a 
ruined state, at Bankapur, and that of Trikutesvara at Gadag, both in the 
Dharwar district, may also be ascribed to the eleventh century. The former 
temple contains inscriptions upon either side of the shrine door, recording 
grants made to the god Nagaresvara in 1138 and 1091 a. d. Similarly, one of 
the inscriptions collected together at th^ temple of Trikutesvara records a 
grant madfe in 1062 a. d, in the time of Ahavamalla II.* Cfilukyan temples 
are found also in the Belljtry district of the Madras Presidency, and most of 
them are dedicated to Siva ( Kallesvara, Kattesvara, Bhimef^vara etc. )*. 
There is no doubt that the inspiration derived from baivism helped the build*- 
ing art of the Calukyas and the technical competence of their craftsmen to 
give a distinctive stamp to Indian culture in the Deccan. 

Even in the northern part of the Deccan, outside the sphere of 
the Calukyas, we find a preponderance of temples dedicated to ^iva.* The 
most ornate of the temples in the Deccan style is that at the village of 
Ambarnatha, about four miles south-east of Kalyan, in the Thana district. 
‘This chef-d’oeuvre of the builder’s art’ was built for the worship of Siva 

1 Poussin : Dynasties el Histoire de V Inde^ p. 21 1 ; Epigraphia Indica^ Vol. XIII, p« 36 ff. 

2 Oousens (op. cit. ), pp. 84, 96, 104, 112, 128. 

3 Seo Rea: Ghalukyan Architeoture, Archaeological Survey of India. New Imperial 
Series, Vol. XXI. 

4 See Cousens; Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, Archaeological Survey of 

India, VoL XLVIII. 
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in 1060 A. D. , during the reign of the Silahara chief Mummuni or Matuvapi. 
The temple measures 89 feet by 78 J- feet, and is made up of the sanctum and 
mandapoi or hall, tlie latter being provided with three entrances, each 
with its own porch. I’he temples in the Deccan style are not remarkable 
for their size, that of Gondesvara or Govindesvara at Sinnar, twenty miles 
south of Nasik, being about the largest now standing. It is a pariddyataiia 
temjJe forming a group of live shrines, the central main temple being 
dedicated to Siva, and the four small surrounding shrines to Visnu, Ganapati 
and others. It is supposed to have been built by Rav Govinda ; and ‘ it 
is possible it may be named after Govindaraja, one of the Yadava princes, 
who ruled about the beginning of the l‘2th century’. Another temple, that 
of Mahesvara, at Patna, ten miles to the south-west of Chalisgaon in 
Khandesh, was completed by a chief Govana, of the Nikumbha family, who 
was ruling in that locality under the Yadavas in 1153 a.d.* 

To sum up, the temple^ architecture of the Deccan bears testimony 
to the paramount character of Saivism in that region frou) about the eighth 
century to the end of the twelfth. No other faith, whether Vaisnavism or 
Jainism, during this period, found so elaborate an expression in the building 
art of the time. 

SOUTH INDIA 

Prom Deccan we may turn to South India properly so called. 
The classic land of Saivism was the Tamil country which witnessed one 
of the greatest epochs of the faith. Saivism is prevalent in South India 
even today ; and it is said that the baivas form the bulk of the population 
in the districts of Tinnevelly, Madura, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, South Arcot, 
Chiugleput, Madras, North Arcot, Salem and Coimbatore, and are also 
found in large numbers in certain parts of Ceylon, Malabar and Travancore ; 
in short, wherever Tamil is the prevailing tongue.^ Going back to early 
times, we find sixty-three conpnized saints known as Nayanmars or Adiyars, 
who are the real founders of Saivism in South India. Included among them 
is Koccenganan, one of the Cola kings mentioned in early Tamil literature. 
He must have flourished long before the seventh century when he had 
already become a legendary figure. The importance of Koccenganan Jies 
in the fact that he appears to have been one of the earliest builders of Siva 
temples in the Tamil country. The Vaisnava Alvar Tirumangai, who lived 
about the middle of the eighth century, says in one of his hymns that the 
king built seventy beautiful shrines dedicated to Siva, besides offering worship 
to Visnu at Tirunaraiyur. He is also described as having founded other 
temples to Siva in the Ijymns of Sambandar and Sundaramurti.® 

1 An old temple of ^iva called Mallikarjuna exists at Nagansur in Akalkot State, 
hear Sholapur in Bombay Province. It is built in the Calukyan style, popularly 
known as Hemadpanti ; and, like all temples built in this style, it has an open porch 
in front of the mainu^pa which is supported by four elaborately carved pillars. 
A temple of ^iva, apparently of the later Calukyan period, was discovered and 
excavated under the inner wall of the old fort at Sholapur. Progress Boport gf 
the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Cirote, 1919, p. 69; 1920, p. 74. 

2 Tamilian Antiquary, No. o, p. 1. 1909. 

3 Sastri : The Colas, Vol. I, p. 67. 
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The chronology of the Adiyars has not been settled in all its details, 
but the saint Appar and his younger and more influential contemporary 
Sambandar are known to have lived in the lirst half of the seventh century 
A. D. Sambandar was a contemporary of another Saiva devotee, sirutto^dar, 
who was the general of the Pallava king Narasimhavarman 1, and conquered 
with him Vatapi, the Chalukyan capital, about 642 a. d,* The next important 
saint, Sundaramurti, has been assigned to ohe early part of the ninth century 
A. D. The saint Seraman JPerumal was a contemporary of Sundarainilrti,* 

The hymns composed by^ Appar, ISambandar and yundaramurti form 
the first seven sections of the ^aiva canonical literature in Tamil. Of the 
eleven sections of this literature, the first three contain the hymns of 
Sambandar, and the next three those of Appar; while the seventh is composed 
of the hymns of Sundaramurti. These seven sections, or rather collections, 
constitute the group known as the Tcvaram.® The eighth section contains 
the famous Tiruvasakam of the great saint and poet Milnikkavasagar. He 
has been assigned to various dates, but it is almost certain that he is 
considerably earlier than the seventh century, as Appar refers to a 
well-known miracle associated with his life, ami mentions a Vacaka who 
seems to be identical with the saint.* The hymns of the Adiyars give fervid 
expression to intense, sclf-ellacing devotion to biva, and proclaim absolute 
faith in His abounding grace and beneficent mission. Their religious fervour 
and spiritual depth represent an early phase of Saivism of which the keynote 
is bhakti. 

Tamil Saivism has an important bearing on the religious conflict, to 
which we have referred in this work. Here, Saivism was m open conflict 
with Jainism, and the antagonism was far more deep-rooted than in the 
Deccan, where the Jaina faith continued to be in a iavoured position until 
long after its discomfiture at Kahci and Madura. In the Tamil country 
Jainism lost effective royal patronage as early as the seventh century a. n. 
when it had only commenced to obtain royal favour in the Deccan, for 
example, under Pulakesi 11. The great l*allava king Mahendravarman 1 was 
converted from Jainism to the Saiva faith by Appar in the lirst quarter of the 
seventh century a. o. The Saiva saint had been persecuted by Mahendra ; but, 
after his conversion, the king became an ardent champion of the new fai^h, 
and is said to have demolished the J aina monastery at Pataliputtiram, a seat 
of Jaina learning in the bouth Arcot district, and built a Siva temple on the 
spot,* Appar himself was born a Saiva, became a Jaina and leader of the 
Jaina settlement at Patali (now the modern town of Cuddaiore), and later 
reverted to his former religion.® Purther to the south, Kun Pa^idya of 

1 Jouveau-Dubreuil ; The Fallavas, p. 68. 

2 Aiyaugar: tSoy/ie Contributions 0 / tSouth India to Indian Culture^ p. 217. 

3 Tamilian Antiquary (op. cit. ), p, 2. 

4 Ibid. No. 4, pp. 1-55. JSee also JSastri: The Fandyan Kingdom^ p. 67. 

5 Jouvean-Dabreuil: Fallava Antiquitiee^ Yol. I, p. 40; Longhurst: Pallava 
Arehiieetwe^ Part 1, p. 

6 Aiyangar (op. oit.), p. 237. 

68 
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Madura was similarly converted from Jainism to the Saiva faith by the saint 
Sambandar ; and this king has been identified with Arikesari Maravarman 
who commenced his reign about the middle of the seventh century A, d.^ The 
conversion of Ktin Pandya and Mahendravarman I may be regarded as 
a turning point in the history of Saivism in South India, as it meant 
practically the elimination of Jainism as a serious rival. But the story of the 
persecution of the Jainas, eight thousand of whom arc said to have been 
cruelly put to death at Madura at the instigation of Sambandar, is probably 
an exaggeration for which the Tamil Furdnas are responsible.* Sambandar 
was, however, noted for his anti-Jaina zeal, as he has given vent to his 
implacable hatred of the Jainas in all his hymns.® The rancour against the 
Jamas lurked in various legends, one of which recounts, for instance, that these 
heretics once sent an elephant to destroy the city of Madura, but Siva 
petrified the beast in the form of the neighbouring Anamalai hill.* 

The Saiva Adiyiirs as well as the Vai§nava Alvars were assiduous in 
combating heresy in the Tamil land. Manikkava^agar turned against the 
Buddhists, whom^he defeated in argument at Chidambaram and thereafter 
converted to the Saiva faith. He was a high officer of the Pandya king of the 
time until he renounced the world at the call of Siva ; and it is possible that 
Pandyan rule included Chidambaram in his day. The dialectical triumph of 
Mapikkavasagar was repeated by Sambandar at Madura, but his opponents 
were the J ainas, who refused to adopt the Saiva faith despite their humilia- 
tion.® Thus, while the earlier saint was an antagonist of the Buddhists, the 
efforts of Sambandar were directed against Jainism; and, it may be assumed 
that the hostility of so intluential a leader of religious opinion tjontributed 
towards the retrogression of the Jaina faith in the South. The r61e of 
Appar in this conllict of religions was no less important, as the conversion of 
Mahendravarman 1 gave to Saivism one of its greatest patrons and protagoni- 
sts. The decline of Jainism in the Tamil country was thus largely due to the 
loss of royal patronage and popular support brought about by the influence 
and missionary zeal of the leading baiva saints. ; The process of decay, 
far-reaching as it was, must have been gradual, as references to Jaina temples 
and images are occasionally found in the records of the succeeding centuries. 
It is noteworthy that, as late as the first quarter of the tenth century, 
the Pandya king Bajasithha II is said to have endowed, among others, several 
Jaina temples. ‘ rt is clear from such facts that Jainism was not overwhelmed 
so completely as Buddhism by the rising tide of Saivism and Vaisnavism 
in the land.’® 

The paramount influence of Saivism in the Tamil country is also 
attested by the temple architecture of the time, as in the case of the Deccan. 

1 Jouvean-JJutrf-ail : The Fallavag, p. 08. 

2 yastri : The Pandyati Kingdom^ p. 97, 

3 Taudliau Aniiguary^ No. 3, p. 7. 

4 Sastri ( op. cit. ), p, 4, 

5 Sastri (op, cit,), p. 96. 

6 Sastri (op. cit,), p. 95, 
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As stated above, the early Cola king Koccenganaa is said to have built many 
Siva temples; while the Tevaram saints celebrate a very large number 
of them in their hymns, ^ But, so far as «":i.stiag examjdes arc conoorned. 
South Indian architecture may be said to begin with iho Pallavas, or more 
precisely, with the reign of Mahendravarmaii J in tin* first (juarter of 
the seventh century a. d. The shrines, before his time, i|t|)ear to have l)een 
built of perishable materials, but he introduced tln^ ai't of o'cavating temples 
in the natural rock in the Tatnil country. Almost the first cave temple, 
‘caused to be built by King Curious-minded, witliout bricks, without timber 
and without mortar,’ is the one at Mandagappattu in the Soutli Arcot district; 
and it was dedicated to Brahma, Visuu and Siva.® Most of the remainintr 
caves, with one exception, were excavated for the worship of Siva under the 
form of the linga-, and they are found in tlie North Arcot, Chingleput, 
and South Arcot districts of the Madras Presidency. 'Flie name Mahendra 
occurs in inscriptions on tlie eaves at Trichi nopoly, Pallavaram, Mahendravadi 
and Vallam ; while one or otlier of his birudas is mentioned in those on the 
caves at Dalavanur and Siyamahgalam.* Mahendravnrman’s comic play 
Mattavildsaprahasana is mentioned in <a. mutilated inserijjtion on one of the 
caves at Mamandur* in the Nwrth Arcot districL, 

One of the inscriptions on the upper c;ave cut in the rock at 
'A’ichinopoly contains a verse, which has been taken to refer to Mahendra- 
varman’s former hostility to the tsaiva religion. The verse in (pxcstion seems 
to express the hope that, while king Gunabhara (omi of ohe hirndas oi 
Mahendravarman I ) is a worshipper of the linga emblem, the linga enshrined 
in the temple will proclaim the fact that he has desisted from ‘hostile action’, 
that is, his former persecution of the Saiva faith,® 

Mahendravarman’s conversion gave a new impetus to Saivism in the 
Tamil land. Only one of his caves, that at Mahendravadi, is dedicated 
to Vi§(nu. The rock-cut temple at 8iugavaram in the South Arcot district 
contains a very large image of Visnu sleeping on the serpent Ananta, and is 
thought to belong to the epoch of Mahendravarman on architectural grounds. 
Of the three caves at Vallam ( near Chingleput ) two are dedicated to Siva, 
one of which contains an inscription of Mahendravarman: the third cave 
is dedicated to Vi§nu.® lieforence may be made in this connection to 
the great rock-cut temple at Undavalli in the Guntur district, situated on the 

1 Tamilian Antiquary^ No 4, p. 30. 

2 ‘ See Jouveau-Dubreuil : 

Gonjeeiforam InBori'ption oi Mahevidravarman I. Irichinopoly, 1919. 

3 Jouveau-Dubreuil: Pallava Antiquities, Vol. 1, p. 39. 

4 Ibid. : The Pallavas, p. 39. 

5 South Indian Inscriptions^ Vol. I, 1890, p. 29. The temple is excavated half way up 
the Triohiiiopoly rock, and consists of a rook-cut hall measuring 30 feet in length and 
15 feet in width. A remarkable sculptural panel, carved in the west wall of the hall, 
and measuring about seven feet squ«*re. represents ^iva with four arms, the right 
upper arm holding the Ganges issuing from his hair. 

6 Jouveau-Dubreuil: Pallaoa Antiquities, VoL I, pp, 49, 53. 
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south bank of the Krshaa opposite to Bezwada. ‘The temple consists of 
a ground floor and throe upper storeys hewn out of the natural rock. It has 
a frontage of about DO feet in length and rises to a height of 50 feet from the 
ground level.’ The ground floor and especially the third or top storey are 
unfinished. The temple may be said in fact to be four-storeyed, but its 
(liflerent storeys are supposed to represent ‘three temples of the Mahendra 
period excavated one above the other in the same rock.’ The principal image 
in the temple is a huge decayed image of Visnu lying on the serpent Ananta 
found in the second storey. ‘A similar figure exists in the shrine attached to 
the big Siva temple at Mahabalipuram known as the Shore temple, and it also 
occurs in a large bas-relief panel in a Siva temple close to the Lighthouse at 
the same place.’ The colossal image of Anantasayana and certain Vaisnava 
sculptures have le<l to the belief that the rock-cut temple at Undavalli was 
originally dedicated to Visnu. But, as wm have seen, it is not rare to find, an 
image of Visnu, particuhirly in the form of Anantasayana, located in a Siva 
temple. ‘ 'Che style of the doorkeepers, paneL and niches containing baiva 
figures, and the group of rockcut miniature Siva temples containing lingas 
on the hill close by all indicate that Undavalli was a stronghold of the linga 
cult in the seventh century in spite of the presence of Vaisnava figures in 
the big temjole.’ The origin of the temples at Undavalli and Bezwada is 
obscure; and ‘there is no actual proof that they are the works of the 
Pallavas, but their architectural style seems to denote that they were 
excavated by the latter and that they represent their earliest attempts in 
this direction before the Pallavas were driven south by the Chalukyas and 
executed similar but better works in the Tamil Country.’^ 

There is an ancient Pallava cave-temple known as the Omkal 
Mandapa on the east side of the Vedagirisvara hill bordering the town of 
Tirukkalukkunram not far from Ohingleput. The temple was dedicated to 
Siva as the shrine contains a large cylindrical granite linga. ‘The style 
of its architecture clearly denotes that it was excavated in the reign of 
Mahendra.’ The Vedagirisvara temple on the summit of the hill is likewise 
an ancient structure, but later than the Orukal Mandapa. Carved on the 
back wall of the main shrine of this temple is the Somaskanda panel represent- 
ing Siva and Parvati in the centre with the child Skanda seated between 
them. It may be noted that the Somaskanda panel is not found in any 


1 Longhurst: Pallava ArQhiUciuTQ^ Part I, pp, 5, 22, 27, 29. Jouveau-Dabreuil 
first pointed out that the Undavalli caves closely resemble those of Mahendravarman, 
but he thoagut that they were the work of the Vi§i;iukui?dins who seem to have 
reigned on the banks of the Godavari and the Krishna towards the end of the sixth 
century a. d., before that country was conquered by the Chalukyas. Further, 
as the caves of Trichinopoly and Pallavaram contain certain surnames of Mahendra- 
• varman, which are all ot Telugu origin, Jouveau-Dubreuil supposed th«,t Mahendra- 
varman t reigned over the Telugu country and imported into the Tamil country the 
art that existed on the banks of the Krishna. The Pallavas^ pp, 32, 33. Longhurst 
assumes, on purely architect dr'll grounds, that the Bezwada and Undavalli cave- 
tempies are Pallava monuments of the early part of the seventh century. 
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shrine^ of the temples of the Mahendra period. It appears in the reign of 
Narasirhhavarman I, e. g. on the back wall of the shrine cell in the Dharmaraja 
Ratha, and occurs in all the Pallava temples of the Rajasithha period. 

Mahendravarman I was succeeded by Narasimhavarman 1 in the 
second quarter of the seventh century a. n. He was the founder of the 
sea-coast town of Mamallapuram, now the village of Mahabialipuram, on a 
strip of sand, about 40 miles south of Madras. All his monuments as well as 
those of his grandson Parame^varvarman 1 ( about 655-690 a. d. ) are mainly 
found at this place, and consist of cave-temples and the so-called rathus. 
The cave-temples are rock-cut excavations of the same style as those of 
the Mahendra period, but there is a distinct improvement in design and 
workmanship. The clumsy pillars with cubical capitals of the Mahendra 
period are replaced by elegant pillars with bulbous capitals, and the interiors 
are ‘often decorated with sculptural figures in high-rolief of great beauty 
and executed with remarkable skill.’ The rathas are monolithic free-standing 
temples, delicately carved, and look like rock-cut models of structural temples.* 
*A few were dedicated to Vishnu, but most of them were devoted to the 
worship of Siva and his consort Parvatl, the latter ^sometimes in the form of 
Durgd. In a few eases, a cccibined worship of Siva and Vi§iju seems to 
have occurred in the same temple. ’ 

The most remarkable monument at Mahabalipuram is the so-called 
Dharmaraja Ratha, ‘ a lofty pyramidal-roofed temple with three storeys of 
cell-terraces above the ground floor, rising to a. small octagonal dome.’ The 
ground floor consists of a hall, about 28 feet square, with a projecting portico 
lacing the west. As an example of marvellous stone-cutting and carving, 
it is ‘quite the most wonderful monument in Southern India. It is also 
veryi nte resting as the prototype of the lofty structural pyramidal temples 
of later times. ’ 

It may be definitely stated that the Dharmaraja Ratha and the 
Gane^a Temple*, ‘quite the most finished and ornate’ of all the rathas, 

1 For example, the so-called Arjuna^s Katha (these local names have no historical 
significance) represents ‘a stone model of a small two-storeyed building crowned with 
an octagonal bell-shaped dome mainly of timber construction/ The Sahadeva’s Hatha 
consists of a ground fioor and two upper storeys, with a waggon-headed roof. All 
three floors are apsidal-ended like Buddhist caityas or churches. ‘Like all the other 
so-called rathas^ it is obviously a stone .nodel of a building mainly of wooden 
construction.’ The Bhima’s Ratha is waggon-roofed : * it is a stone model of a large 
barn-like building mainly of timber construction. On plan it measures 42 feet in 
length, 25 feet in width and is about 25 feet high.’ The roof of this so-called 
Bhima’s Ratha ‘would seem to be the prototype of the ordinary waggon roof of all 
the great gopurams or gate-ways of the South Indian temples.’ The ratha known 
as the Ganesa temple is an oblong monolithic edifice ‘with two upper storeys and a 
waggon-roof, having two gnble end facades with horseshoe bargeboards like Bhima’s 
Ratha which it closely resembles, although much smaller, being only 20 feet in 
length from north to south, 11^ feet in width, and 28 feet in height.’ See 
Longhurst: Pallava Architecture^ Part IT. 

2 So called, because an image of Ganesa was installed in the temple by the villagers in 
recent times. 
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and the cave-temj»les known as the Dharmaraja Mandapa and the Hamanuja 
Mandapa were originally dedicated to Siva. The name atyanta-Jcdmchpallave^- 
vara-grlia, ‘the Siva temple of Atyantakama Pallava’, is inscribed on the east 
and west sides of tlie third storey of the Uharmaraja Hatha, and occurs 
also in a duplicate inscription on the Ganof»a temple and the Dharmaraja 
Mandapa, Further, a verse comlemning those who do not worship Siva 
occurs in the same inscription, and is found also inscribed on the Hamanuja 
Mapdapa^. As regards atyanta-kdma, it seems to have been a tnruda of both 
Narasimhavarinan 1 and Haramesvaravarman 1. The name Srl-Narasirhha 
and the epithet atyantn-kmiia occur, the former twice, in a string of inscrip- 
tion (Nos. 1-16) engraved in an archaic alphabet on the Dharmaraja Hatha, 
showing that it was founded by Narasiriihavarman 1. The name Parame^vara 
and the title Atyantakama occur in the duplicate inscription on the Ga^esa 
temple and the Dharmaraja Mandapa ; and it is probable that the reference is 
to Paramesvaravarman I.® As both these temples are called atyanta-kdma- 
pallavenvara-yrha, the title Atyantakama is here thought to refer to 
Paramesvaravarman I. But the name atyanta-kdma-pallavciivara-grha is 
inscribed also on the east side of the third storey of the Dharmaraja Hatha 
(Inscription No. 17), not in the archaic alphabet of Inscriptions 1-16, 
but in the florid alphabet used in the inscriptions on the Dharmaraja 
Mandapa and the Ganesa temple. It is therefore supposed that the Dharma- 
raja Hatha was built by Narasimhavarinan I, but it was consecrated by 
Paramesvaravarman I, surnamed Atyantakama, who gave it the name of 
Atyantakamapallave.4vara.® 

Moat of the other temples at Mahabalipuram were devoted to the 
worship of ^Siva. The rock-cut temple near the Durga shrine is a large 
five celled Saiva temple similar, on plan and in dimensions, to the temple of 
Mahendravarman at Pallavaram.''' 'I'he central shrine of the Trimurti temple 
was dedicated to Siva, and ‘contains a basreljef carved on the back wall 
representing a four-armed standing image of Siva.’ The so-called Arjuna’s 
Hatha was also dedicated to Siva, and contained a head of the deity surmounted 
by the trident. It is believed that ‘these trident heads were set up in the 
shrine cells in place of the usual Siva lingas. The custom appears to have 
been peculiar to the Pallavas as such image i do not seem to have been dis- 
covered elsewhere.’ The Mahi§asura Mandapa is a large triple-celled Saiva 
cave-temple : ‘ a socket hole, cut in the centime of the floor of the cell, points to 
the fact that it had, or was designed for a Siva lingaj A large square panel 
on the back wall of the shrine chamber contains a bas-relief representing the 
Sukhas ina group ( Siva, Parvatl, the child Skanda and the bull Nandi ). 

1 ^ ii’ 

2 3TOnif^5Rr?!lsurag'jit g'lroiwH: i n v. 2. gqfeffjiSr- 

I unsiar: V. 5. Paramesvara in v. 2 primarily 

refers to ^iva, but seems to refer also to the king of that name. 

3 See South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1890, pp. 1-6; Jouveau-Dubreuil: PaUava 
Antiquities^ Vol. I, pp« 60-64. 

4 Longhurst (op. cit,), p. 13. 
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The two cave-temples known as the Varaha Mandapa and the Varaha 
Temple appear to be the only ancient Vai§nava shrines at Mahabalipuram. 
Carved in bas-relief in four large panels on the walls of the former are remark- 
able sculptures representing the Varaha Avatara, the Vamana Avatara, 
LaksmI and Durga. The Varaha Temple contains a large bas-relief, 8 feet 
high, of the Boar Incarnation, carved ^oii the back wall of the shrine chamber. 
Vaisnavism seems to have ousted the Saiva futh from its dominant position at 
Mamallapuram at a much later date when tiie lingas were cast out of the 
shrines, and some of the Siva temples damaged and subjected to what lias been 
called Vai§navH vandalism.^ But tliere i.s no doubt that during the Ballava 
period Mamallapuram was a stronghold of Saiva worship. 

There must have been Saiva temples at other places besides 
Mamallapuram during the reigns of Narasimhavarman 1 and Barame^varavar- 
man I. 'I'he Kuram plates issued by the latter, sometime after his victory 
over the Chalukya Vikramaditya I in 674 a, d., record a grant to the Siva 
temple of Vidyavinlta Pallave^vara, which has been ichmtihed with the 
dilapidated Siva temple at Kuram, a village near Conjeeveram.^ At Melacheri 
in the South A root district there is a cave-temple dedicated to ^iva, which 
contains an inscription recording the fact that it was built by the emperor 
Candraditya. It has been surmised by Jouveau-Dubreuil on paleographic 
grounds that Candraditya was a name of Narasimhavarman I or Paramesivara- 
varman 1.® 

The PaUava cave-temples'^ are small in comparison with the stupendous 
excavations at Ellora, and appear to Lave gone out of vogue by the end of the 
seventh century. Parauiesvaravarman I was succeeded by his son Narasim- 
havarman II, or Rajasimha, who distinguished himself by his piety and devo- 
tion to Siva. About the first decade of the eighth century a. d., he built 
the central shnne of the Kailasaniitha temple at Conjeeveiam, the Shore 
Temple at Mahabalipuram, and the ol<l Siva temple at Panamalai in the South 
Arcot district.* The temples of Rajasimha possess fluted black stone lingas^ 

1 Longliurst (op. cit.), Part 11, pp. D, 31, 37. ‘The comparatively ruined and desecrat- 
ed state of the ^aiva shrines, and the dispersion, overthrow and destruction of lingas^ 
together with the unmolested state ot the Vaishnava temples and symbols, suggest 
strongly the violent overthrow of the Saiva by the Vaishnava faith' at Mamallapu- 
ram. The interior of the so-called llamanuja Mamlapa was completely wrecked, and 
one of the pillars of the Mahisasura Maur ipa was cut out and removed to the 
Varaha Temple, presumably, to be used in the construction of tiie modern mandapa 
erected in front of the old rockcut shrine. ‘The few Tamil inscriptions dating from 
1073 to 1236 A. D. that have been found at Mamallapuram, indicate that the 
Vai§iiava sect was dominant during that period, and its followers seem to have 
remained in the ascendant down to the present day. They still occupy the Varaha 
Temple and the large modern-looking ISthalasayana Temple in the village and keep 
up the services of their sect therein.' 

2 Jouveau-Dubreuil: The Pallavaa^ p. 45. 

3 Ibid.: PaUava AntiquitieSj Vol. 1, p. 66. 

4 One of the largest, the so-called Mahisasura Mandapa, is ‘32 feet long from north to 
south, 16 feet wide and 12^ feet high.' 

5 gee Longhurst: PaUava Architecture^ Part III, 
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and on the back wall of the shrine is carved the Somaskanda panel represent* 
ing Siva and Parvati, seated, with the child Skanda on the latte/’s knee. The 
temple of Airavate^vara at Conjeeveram is also dedicated to Siva, and bears 
all the characteristics of the style of Rajasimha, but it is not definitively known 
whether it was built in his reign.^ 

The Shore Temple is built on the shore within a few feet of the sea 
at Mahabalipuram. Prom an architectural point of view, it appears to be 
earlier than the central shrine of the Kailasanatha temple, as the latter seems 
to be mainly a development of the former. The Shore Temple faces the sea 
on the east side, and at the back facing the west is another Siva temple, 
smaller in size, but built in the same style as the main building. ‘The stepped 
tower* over the central shrine is divided into three main storeys, like Dharma- 
raja’s ratha, and is crowned with the usual umbrella-shaped ornament surmount- 
ed by a lofty black stone Kala^am or urn-finial.’ 

The central shrine of the Kailasanath temple at Conjeeveram is 
called Rajasiihhesvara in old inscriptions, as it was built by Rajasimha; 
while his son Mahendravarman III seeuas to have completed the edifice. 
Mahendravarman 111 built also a smaller Siva temple with a waggon-headed 
roof, now called N arade^vara, in front of the Kailasanatha Temple, and named 
it Mahendresvara, or Mahendravarmesvara, after himself.* At a distance of 
26 feet to the east, in front of the central shrine of the Kailasanatha or 
Rajas'mheivara temple, is an old Mandapa or pillared hall which seems to 
have been built about the same time as the temple. It is now connected 
with the latter ‘ by an unsightly modem apartment with an entrance on the 
south side.’ ‘The pyramidal tower over the central shrine is divided into 
three main storeys rising to a total height of about 50 feet and is crowned 
with the usual umbrella ornament surmounted by an urn-finial.’ 

The provision of procession paths and big enclosures around the 
temples of the Rajasimha period is an entirely new feature, as in the earlier 
Pallava temples it was not customary to surround the shrine witha circumam- 
bulatory passage or procession path, nor was any attempt made to provide 
walled enclosures or temple-yards around the shrines prior to this period. ‘ It 
would appear that, originally, the procession path, or passage around the 
shrine was open to the sky as in the Shore Temple. In the Panamalai 
and Conjeeveram temples, we find the passage closed with a flat roof and the 
interior in total darkness.’ ‘ The style of the temples of the earlier period 
shows that the Hinduism of those early days was a simple, straight-forward 
form of worship conducted openly, and free from that secrecy and mysticism 
which forms such a striking feature of that religion in later times, necessitat- 
ing the provision of secret passages around the shrine, gloomy interiors and 
high-walled enclosures, features quite unknown in the earlier examples.’ The 
elaboration of .structural details and appendages shows that the cults of the 
temples and Saiva ritual in particular tended to become more and more 
elaborate and complex, say from the eighth century onwards. 

1 Joavean-Dnbreail: The laUavae, p. 46. 

2 Longhnrst ^op. oit. X I’art 111, p. 10. 
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The temple of Kailusanutha at Conjeeverain is of considei’able 
historical importance, as it serves as one of the connecting links between the 
architecture of Southern India and that of the Deccan. The Chalukya 
^ ikramaditya II (733— 746 a. d. ), who invaded tlie Pallava dominions 
( Tundaka-visaya or Tondai-iuandalam ), defeated the Pallava king Nandi- 
varmau and entered Kahcl or Conjeeverain. But he spared the Pallava 
capital and seems to have respected and jdmired its monuments, the Haja- 
simhesvara or the Kailiisaniltha temple in particular. It is stated in the 
Vakkaleri grant that he acquired great religious merit by restoring to the 
stone temple of llajasimhesvara, caused to be built by Narasimha-pota-varman, 
and to other temples, tlie gold, which had probably been confiscated by his 
subordinates without his permission.* That Vikramaditya II visited the 
Kailiisnatha. temple seems to bo proved by a Kanarcse inscription engraved on 
a pillar of the ancient Mandapa in front of the central shrine, which begins 
with the name of “ Vikraniaditya Satyfisraya Sil-PrthivI-vallabha”, and 
mentions the temple of Rajasiihliesvara.* As mentioned above, the great 
temple of Viriipakija at Pattadakal was built by tho queen consort of 
Vikramuditya II in commemoration of his conquest of Kfihei; and the superior 
technifpie of that temple, as ompared with the shrine of Vijayesvara built 
by his predecessor Vijayaditya, has been explained b}'' supposing that 
Vikramuditya II must have brought with him skilled artisans from the 
southern capital. That this is not a mere guess is shown by an inscription on 
the eastern gateway of Virfipaksa, which speaks of the builder of the Loke^< 
vara (Virupaksa) temple as ‘the most eminent sutradhari of the southern 
country.’ Further, “high up on the front or east face of the temple of 
Pripanfitha at Pattadakal is an inscrii)tion in praise of a certain Chattara- 
Rovadi-Ovaj ja who is said to have ‘ made tho southern country’, i. e. was the 
builder of tiie temples of the southern country. He belonged to the same 
guild, tho Sarvasiddhi-acaryas, as the builder of Virupaksa in the last 
inscription.” It is therefore probable that the old temple of Vijayei^vara at 
Pattadakal was constructed by local builders, and that of Virupaksa by more 
capable architects from the Pallava capital.® It may bo assumed that 
Vikramaditya’s conquest of Kuhei indirectly gave a stimulus to the building 
art and the toaiva faith in the Deccan, and the temples of Conjeeveram and 
the shrine of Rajasimhesvara in particular seem to have been the main source 
of inspiration. 

Narasirhhavarman II or Rujasimha was succeeded by Mahendra- 
varman III, and the latter by Paramesvaravarman II. Paramesvaravarman 
II built an important Visnu temple, that ofVaikuntha Perumiil at Conjee- 

South Indian Jnt- 

criptions^ VoL I, p, 146. 

! Ibid. p. 147. The inscription records that the king, having captured KaflcI and 
inspected the riches of the temple, gave them again to the god i. e. did not conBscate 
the property of the temple. Sip. Vo\, III, p. 359. 

► Cousens; ChCdukyan ArcMtecture of the Kmarw DiHricia^ p* 61, 

64 
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veram, of which we shall speak later. The Siva temple of Virattanesvara at 
Tiruvadi in the South Aroot district contains an inscription belonging to 
the reign of Paramesvara-Pottaraiyar, and might perhaps be attributed 
to Paramesvaravarman II.^ 

There was a change in the line of succession after Paramesvaravar- 
man II, and Nandivarman Pallavamalla came to the throne about 720 
A. D. The Pallavas reigned for a further period of more than a century 
and a half, and continued the tradition of building temples in honour of 
Siva. These shrines are smaller in size, of which the best examples are 
the temples of Muktesvara and Matahge.svara at Conjecveram. The first may 
be assigned to about the middle of the eighth century and the second 
to its end.® The temple of Kailasanatha at AJambakkam founded by 
Dantivarman, who succeeded Nandivarman Pallavamalla towards the end 
of the eighth century a. d,, was probably rebuilt during the Cola period. To 
the later Pallava period also belong the temple of Parasuramesvara at 
Gudimallam near Keniguuta and that of Vadamallisvara at Oragadam near 
Chingleput. It is said that Siva temples with the name Parasuramesvara are 
not rare in the South, and they are believed to owe their existence to 
Parasurama. The temple at Oragadam is apsidal- ended, and modelled on 
the style of the rock-cut temple known as Sahadeva’s Hatha at Mahabali- 
puram. ‘ Apsidal-ended temples of this tyjie are not imcommon in Southern 
India, and as a rule are dedicated to Siva. Perhaps in adopting this 
style of building from the Buddhists, the Brahmanas saw in its apsidal-ended 
plan the sacre<l form of the linga or phallic emblem of Siva, and thus 
considered it an appropriate design for Saivito temples,’ 

One of the latest Pallava temples dedicated to Siva is that of 
Virattanesvara at Tiruttani, which boh mgs to the langn of Aparajita, the 
last of the Pallavas, and was therefore built in the; last quarter of the 
ninth century. ‘ It is square on plan with a small porch or hall facing 
the east giving access to a. shrine chamber (> fetit sejuare.’ ‘The tower 
or Vwidna over the shrine chamber is designed like a small model of 
a Buddhist caitya and bears a striking resemblance to Sahadeva’s Katha.’ 

That Saivism was the prevailing religion during the Pallava period is 
shown by the Pallava monuments, most of which are dedicated to Siva. 
It has been said of the Pallava capital that ‘ in the south the honour 
belongs to one city only and that is Kahci. It seems that this position 
was attained by Kaiici under the orthodox rule of the Pallavas and mainly by 
the religion of Saivism ^which they propagated and favoured together with 
the greatness of the Saiva saints who flourished there. Buddhism and 
Jainism both found followers in the Pallava empire, but the religion of 
the ruling family and the people generally was Saivism. They built a 
few Vi§nu temples, but Siva was their family deity, and Kaftci is still 

1 J ouveau-Dubreuil : The Pallavas^ p. 46. 

2 For the later Pallava temples see Longhurst (op. oit, ), Part III and Jouveau* 

Dubreuil: Pallavtn Yoh II. 
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the greatest stronghold of Saivism iu the south, and the most devout 
Saiva poets and saints belong to tliat city.^’ The simultaneous existence 
ofVaisnavism cannot uidecd be ruled out, but it seems to have played 
a subsidiary role during the Pallava period and probably long after. The 
earliest of the Alvars were associated with Kahci, but it is not easy to assign 
dates or the extent of their influence on contemporary society. Tirumangai, 
the last ol the Alvars, has been assigned to the eighth century, and he was 
probably a contemporary of Nandivarman Pallavamalla.^ Among the great 
Pallavas, Paramesvaravarman 11 appears to Jiave been a devout Vaisnava, and 
the Vaikuntha Peruuial temple built by him at Krihci is one of the few large 
Pallava temples dedicated to Vi§nu.'* The Kesava Perumill temple at 
Kuram near Conjeeveram is another Pallava shrine dedicated to Vi§nu. It 
contains an insoription of the reign of Dantivarman, and there is no doubt 
that the temple belongs to the latter half of the eighth century.* Similar 
traces ofVaisnavism are found in the Pandya country where, as we have seen, 
some of the early ti-iumphs of Saivism had been acliieved. In 770 A. n. 
Marangari or Madhurakavi, a minister of the Painlya king Varaguna 
Nedunjadayan built a stone temple for Visnu in the Anamalai hill near 
Madura, and gave a village < ■ some Brahmins apparently on the occasion of 
the installation of the imago of Narasiihha in the temple. The king, too, 
built a large temple for Vi^nu, but though he is called parwmi-vaimava^i in 
inscriptions, he was liberal iu his benefactions to Saiva temples.® 

The Pallavas u'ero supplanted by the Colas about the end of the 
ninth century a. d. when Aditya 1 defeated Aparajita, the^ last independent 
king of the Pallava dynasty. The Colas were ardent Saivas, and their 
rule prolonged the domination of the Saiva faith. They were also great 
builders of temples, and from an architectural point of view, the later 
Pallava style merges into the early ('ola. According to the Anbil plates, 
Aditya I (circa 871-907 a. n. ) built on both banks of the Kaveri tall stone 
temples jn honour of biva. After his death, a bivc temple called by the 
names Adityesvara and Kodandaramesvara was founded in his memory 
by his son and successor Parantaka I (907-953 A. D. ). As already mentioned, 

1 Longhurst (op. cit.), Part III, p. 0. 

2 Aiyangar (op. cit,), p. 275. 

3 Like the Kailasaoatha temple, the pyrair 'dal tower consists of a central shrine on 
the ground floor and three upper storeys. The one on the ground floor contains a 
large four-armed image of Vispu in a sitting posture. The shrine- of the first floor 
contains a fairly large image of Yisnu in the form of Auantasayaua. The cell on the 
second floor contains a smaller image of Visnu. The third story of the tower is 
hollow. The Anautasayana form of Visnu seems to have been popular in the South. 
Between the Shore Temple and the small attendant i^iva temple at Mahabalipuram, 
'is a third shrine containing a large decayed stone image of Vi;nu in a recumbent 
position and representing that deity in the form of Ananta.'^ayana.’ It is an oblong 
cell built up against the back wall of the smaller ^iva temple, and appears to be a 
later addition. Longhurst (op. cit.), pp. 3, 16. 

4 Jouveau-Dubreuil: Vol. II, p. 14. 

5 Sastri: Thu Pandyan Kingdom, p. 63. 
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the custom of founding such memorial temples dedicated to Siva was also 
prevalent in the Deccan in the tenth century. Parfuitaka I is known to 
have covered with gold the Siva temple at Cidambaram. ‘ In fact Parantaka’s 
reign was a great epoch in the history of S<mth Indian temple architecture, 
and the work of temple-building begun by Aditya was continued vigorously 
during the best part of his reign.’ * 

South Indian Saivism may be said to have reached its apogee 
during the reign of Rajaraja I (985-1014 a. d. ). The great literary 
reorganisation of Tamil ^Saivism took place in his time. The hymns and 
devotional poems of the Saiva saints were collected and arranged in eleven 
sections, or Tirumurai, by Nambi Andar Nambi, a Brahmin priest of 
Tirunaraiyur in the Tanjoro district, under the patronage of Rajaraja Abhaya 
Kulaf^ekhara Cola, identified with Rajaraja I.® The encouragement 
of Nambi Andar Nambi in his great undcrtakjng was not the only 
service rendered by Rajaraja I to the cause of Saivism. It was he Avho 
built the celebrated Siva temple at Tanjorc, the Rajarajesvara, perhaps the 
most magnificent creation of the South Indian building art, with the 
vimdna, or tower, rising ‘ over the sanctum to a height of nearly 200 feet 
on a square base of about a hundred feet.’ Rajaraja who invaded and 
conquered Ceylon seems to have built a stone temple to biva at Polonnaruwa, 
the now capital of the island, founded after the destruction of the ancient 
capital Anuradhapura by the invading armies. Jt is a small but beautiful 
structure, and one of ‘ the few Hindu monuments in Ceylon, which are 
still in a good state of preservation.’ The Siva temple at Dadapuram in 
the South Arcot district bears an inscription of Rajaraja, and is another 
well-preserved example of the early Cola style of the tenth century a. d.® 
It may also be noted that an inscription of the twenty-fourth yeai‘ of the 
reign of Rajaraja I records a sale of land, tax-free, for the pavitrdrohana 
ceremony in honour of Mahadeva of the Candramaulisvara temple by certain 
residents of Merpadi (diaa Rajasrayapuram.'^ Pavitrarohana or Pavitraro- 
papa is an important Saiva rite described in detail in UCmauvagurudcva- 
paddhati ( Kriyapada, chap, XXI ). 

Rajaraja I was succeeded by hi • son Rajendra I who reigned 
till 1044 A. D. The latter is said to have imported Saivas from the banks 
of the Ganges and settled tliem in Kancipura and in the Cola country. 
The great Siva temple built by him in his new capital Gangaikondacolapuram 
still stands amidst the ruins of the city in the Trichinopoly district. The 
emphasis on vitndnan of stupendtms height is the outstanding feature of 
the early Cola style at Tanjorc and Gangaikoiyia-colapuram. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to pursue further the course of 
Saivism in South India. The finishing touch to the devotional literature 

1 Sastri : The Colas, Vol. I, Chap. VII. 

2 Tamilian Antiquary No, 3, 1909, p. 2. 

3 Jouveau-Dubreuil: Dravidian Architecture^ p. 37. 

4 Sastri (op, cit), p. 512. 
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of Tamil Saivism may be said to have been given by Rokkilar in tlie twelfth 
centuiy, by recounting the lives of the Saiva saints in his Periyapurdnam, 
based on the earlier work of Nambi Andar Nambi. The organisation 
of Vaisnavism initiated by Nathamuni in the tenth eentury and continued by 
Yamunacfirya was completed about this time by Ramanuja, who seems to have 
been an elder contemporary of Sekkihlr. The activity of the Vaisnava 
Acaryas thus falls within the period of the haivite Colas. Kajaraja the Great 
was liberal in his outlook, and though a devout toaiva, built Visnu temples 
in Mysore and richly endowed others.* But it is significant that Ramanuja 
and his followers were persecuted by a Cola king usually supposed to be 
Kulottuiiga 1 who commenced his reign in 1070 a. d. There are other 
instances of the Cola persecution of the Visnu cult ; and, in any case, the 
initial triumph of Ramanuja was achieved not iu the Cola country, but 
in Mysore under Bittideva or Visnuvardhana Hoysal/i who reigned in the 
first halt of the twelfth century. 


appendix IV 

The KalAmukha Seoi’ 

In Chapter XIII, p. 350, we have referred to the important 
Kalamukha sect and its inlluence in the Mysore country in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The Kiilamukhas were influential also in the Cola 
country from about the tenth century A. n. ; and the relevant evidence 
is summarized by Prof. Nilakanta yastri in his Colas, Vol. II (part I), 
p. 494. A iuatha of the Kalamukhas existed at Melpadi ( North Arcot ), 
where Krsna III established his citmp during his invasion of the Cola 
kingdom, as recorded in yomadeva's Yasastilaka. KilLmukha teachers 
bearing the names Sailara^i and Jaanara^i are mentioned in connection 
with endowments in the temple of Tiruvanaikkoyil (Chingleput) in the 
years 1127, 1205 and 1231. A Kalamukha teacher sold some land to the 
temple at Koyil Tevarayanpettai (Tanjore district) in 1123 A. D. 

As we have seen, the Kalamukhas of the Mysore region were 
Pa.4upatas, and are often described as exponents of the Lakula creed; and 
sometimes a teacher is compared to LakuUsvara, the founder of the system, or 
styled as Lakulisvara-Pai.nlita. {Similar evidence is furnished by the Cola 
inscrintions. The head of the matha of the Kalamukhas at Melpadi was, 
for instance, called Lakulisvara-Pandita. Some of these Kalamukha teachers 
are called also mahdvro,tin, ‘ possessed of the great vow ’. An inscription from 
Jarabai (South Arcot) of the reign of the Cola king Virarajendra ( 1063-69 
A. D. ) mentions a Mahavratin Lakulisvara-Pandita in connection with the 
local temple. An inscription of the twentieth year of the reign of Kr§ 9 a III, 
i. e. about 959 A. D., describes how a certain man of a noble family, 


1 Sastri ( op. oit. ), p. 224. 
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a devoted friend of the Cola prince Rajaditya, turned ascetic after the 
death of the latter on the battlefield (see p. 2), and became a mahdvratin, 
under the name of Caturanana Pandita, and the head of the matha at 
Tiruvorriyur (Chingleput district). It is diflScult to explain why the 
Kalamukha ascetics are styled here as mahdvratin, which is the usual name for 
Kapalikas ( see p. 358 ) . It is true that the Kalamukhas are sometimes 
described as a sect very much akin to the Kapalikas who were notorious 
for their evil practices. Rut the Kalamukhas of the Mysore and Cola 
inscriptions were followers of the Pasupata system, and could hardly have 
been affiliated to the degenerate Kalamukha sect mentioned by Yamuna Muni 
and Ramanuja. It is, of course, not impossible that among the members of the’ 
Kalamukha Pasupata sect there were a few who might have adopted the 
Kiipalika way of life and figured as the Kalamukhas stigmatized by the 
Vaisnava teachers. 

The Kalamukha teachers described in the Cola inscriptions as 
Mahavratins might be same as the Mahapasupatas mentioned by Udayana in 
his Nydya-kummdhjali, which was composed in north India towards the 
end of the tenth century, about the time when the Kalamukha Pasupatas 
Were becoming prominent in the south. Wo have noted (p. 241) that 
the commentators on Nydyakusumdhjali explain Mahapasupatas as those 
Pasupatas who observe mahdvrata or the great vow. A certain amount 
of doctrinal affinity seems to have existed as between the Pasupatas and 
the Kapalikas (see p. 241); but it seems certain that mahdvrata did not 
exclusively mean the Kiipalika cult, and the term mahdvratin was applied 
also to the Kalamukha Pasupata teachers of the south. 

We learn from Sastri : Colas (op. cit. ) that a chieftain named 
Vikraraakesari presented a big matha to a Kalamukha teacher named 
Mallikarjuna who was his yuru, and gave him also eleven villages attached to 
the matha for the maintenance of fifty Asita-vaktra, that is, Kalamukha 
ascetics. Vikramakesari belonged to Kodumbalur ( Pudukkottah ) and was an 
ally of the Cola king Parantaka II who ruled after 953 A. n. On p. 
359 we have connected Mallikarjuna with the disreputable Kalamukha sect ; 
but in the light of the evidence furnished by the Cola inscriptions, it will 
be more appropriate to suppose that he was one of the Kalamukha Pasupata 
teachers who figure so prominently in the religious life of the south from 
about the tenth century onwards. These teachers, respected and patronized 
by kings, and in charge of monastic establishments, could hardly be supposed 
to have belonged to a sect akin to the Kapalikas merely on account of 
the similarity of names. 
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Ahicchatra in Pancala, Book Vl, section 15. 
Identified with llaranagar in Bareilly 
Oistrict, U. P. Sacred to the Jaina Savi- 
our Parsvanatha. Somadeva says 

Anga 3. 247 etc. Corresponds rou£«hly to the ' 
modern districts of Bhagalpur, Monghyr ' 
etc. 

As maka, Book III, p. 567 : Same I 

as Asmantaka mentioned in 1. 207: I 

Comm, explains Asman- 
taka as the Sapadalaksa mountain. The 
Barbara mentioned in 3. 112 is also 
explained by the comm, as the ruler of 
the hill tract of Sapadalaksa. V^maka, 
Asmantaka, the Barbai’a country, and 
Sapadalaksa are thus idcntieal. The I 
capital of Asmaka was Podana or Pauda- ' 
napura, identified with modern Bodhan, 
situated on an affluent of the Godavari in 
the Nizamabad District of Hyderabad 
State. See Salotore: The Southern 

Aimaka in Jaina Antigvary, Vol. VI, p. 
CO. Paudanapura is mentioned in Yazasii- 
laka^ Book VJX, section 28, where it is 
lucated in Ramyakadesa ( 

)• According to the Parbhani 
inscription (see Chap, J of this book), 
the Calukya chief Yuddhamalla I ruled 
over the Sapadalaksa country, and caused 
his elephants to be bathed in a tank filled 
with oil at Podana. 

i ii 

Asmaka is called Assaka 
in Pali literature, and Podana is the 
same as the ancient Potana, the capital 
of Assaka, which is one of the seven 
Kingdoms of India mentioned in a verse 
cited in the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the 
2)lghanikdya. In the Suttanipdta ( v^ersc 
977), Assaka is located on the banks of 
the Godavari. The name appears as As- 
maka in the M(khdva9iUi Yol, 3, pi 208* 


The Asmaka oounlry thus corresponds to 
ilio Nizamabad District of Hyderabad 
Slate and the adjoining territory, and 
possibly covered in ancient times the 
southernmost area of Berar as well as the 
northern part of Hyderabad, See also 
Sarkar: The Vdkdtakas and the Aimaka 
country ill lUQy Vol. XXII, p. 233 and 
Miraslu: llistoricat Dnia in Daiplin^s 
I) a&akumdracfirita in ABORI^ Vol. XXVI, 

p. 20. 

Ayodhya, Hook VT, section s ( 

4V"'q^[2rf 3ft)* Kosdla is mentioned in 3.249 
Comm, explains 
Vinftapura. Under 1.210 it says 

Balavahanapura, Book Vi, section 15. 

Barbara, see under Asmaka, 

Bhavapura, Book VI, section 15. 

Bhoja country (^5ir.^?ft) 1. 207. Same as 
Vidarblia or Berar. Bbandarkar: Early 
History of the Dekkan^ section III. 

Bhumitilaka, see under Janapada. 

Campa, Book VI, section 8 

jf^). Near Bhagalpur. The ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Anga. 

Cedi, Book III (%f^3 etc.). The capital 
of Cedi was Tripuri (Tewar, near Jubbal- 
pur). Under 1.207 comm, explains Cedi 
as Kumli napura. 

Cerama, Book ill. Ya';odhara is described 
as 

Cerama = Cera «= Kerala (Ma- 
labar). In 1. 208 the Cera king is 
addressed thus : The 

reading of the printed text, is a 
mistake, as the mss. read Kerala 

is mentioned several times : 

Book I ; 3. 247 ; 3. 112 : 

JEtlTC; 1. 210: ^ and 

otc. Book III, p. 431, 

Cola, see under Cerama, Also 3, 247. Cf« 

186; 
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Book I« Th^ traditional Cola 
country is represented by the modern 
districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore and 
f , part of Pudukkottah State. Comm, on 
3,247 calls the Cola country Mafijisthado'^a, 
‘The lai\d of madder*, also Samafjs^ade'ia 
(under 1. 80), samahga being same as 
ma^jisthfi. Under 1. 20S 
f&g) comm, identifies the Cola country 
with Gahgapura, which seems to be an 
abbreviated Sanskritizcd form of Gangai- 
konda-colapuram, the Cola capital during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, ‘at the 
meeting point of the modern districts of 
Trichinopoly, S, Arcot and Tanjore.* 

f Cu^ara, Book IV, p. 138. A city associated 
in a legend with the sage Brhaspali, 

pahala, Book VII, section 29. Same as Dahala 
or pahala identified with the kingdom 
of Cedi (4. V.). Somadeva describes d 
as full of sugarcane groves, and says that 
the city of Svastimati is in Dahala ( 

sfrmwftcf flw 3<t)' 

Das'axjja, Book IV, p. 153. AliO 

Book III, p. 568. The capital of 
Dasarna was Vidisa, the remains of which 
are between the rock of Bhilsa and the 
hill of Udayagiri. In the midst of this 
buried city is the hamlet of Besnagar, in 
Gwalior State. Comm, says 

Basarpa is 

identified with East Malwa and the ad- 
joining region with its capital at Vidisa 
and the rivers Dasarna (modern Dhasan) 
and Vetravati (modern Betwa) running 
through it. IIIQ^ Vol. XXI, p, 61. 
Ekacatarapura, Book VII, section 22. 

EkanasXi Book v (explained in comm, as 
XJjjayini), p. 226. Mentioned also in 
Book VII, section 25, and located in 
Avanti. 

Oiriku^, Book VII, section 29. 

Bastinasapurat see under Kurujangala. 

Hw^pwai Book VI, section 15, 

Indvakaeoha, Book VI, section 9. The city 
of B^urukapnro, al«o called Mayapuri, is 


located in the Indrakaocha country. The 
name Baurukapura is omitted in the print- 
ed text, and supplied here from the manu- 
scripts. Baurukapura seems to te the 
Boruka of the Buddhist texts, the capital 
of Sovira, an important centre of the 
coasting trade, apparently on the Gulf of 
Cutch, Bhys Davids: Jiuddhist Indiay 
|). 38. Cf. dfahdvastu, Vol. 3, p. 208; 

Janapada, Book VI, section 5. The capital 
of Janapada was Bhumitilakapura, The 
place is not identified, but for early coins 
of Janapada see Bapson : Itidian Coina^ 
p. 12. Janapada was perhaps near the 
Kuru country, as in the story in question 
(See Chap. XVT)‘ two friends, banished 
from Bhumitilakapura, come to Hastina- 
gapura in Kurujangala. 

Kakandi, see under Kampilya. 

Kalidiisa, name of a forest, near Ahicchatra, 
on the Jalavahini river 

Book vi, 

section 15), 

Ealing^a, Book V, Sudatta is described as 
the lord of the Maliendra mouutaiu, the 
home of elephants, in Kalinga 

The Kalinga forest, famous for its 
elephants, is thus defined in a verse 
quoted in the comm, on Book TI : ^ — 

The elephants of 
Kalinga are referred to also in YaiastUaka 
3. 248. 

Eamboja 1. 211 (qpN>i5?:;j{t^5iqwsr); qwNijn 

5nfM^finrS#»Tl»r55f5f: Book I. Comm, on 
Book 11 identifies 

Kamboja with Bahltkadesa ( modern Balkh 
in Northern Afghanistan). Under 1. 211 
coram. identifies Kamboja with Kashmir 
and the neighbouring countries, and calls 
the Kamboja women large-headed : 

It explains also 
if Kamboja 
was near Qandhara *in the extreme north* 
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west, with Dv&raka as its capital Rhys 
Davids ( op. cit. ), p. 28. 

Eam^ilya, Book VIT, section 32 

^lP=q<r^). Identified 
with Kampil in Farrukhabad District, U. 
1*. The city of Kakaudi, described as a great 
commercial centre ( 

Ibid. ), seems to have been in tlic 
neighbourhood of Kampilya, as the miser 
Sagaradatta goes from the latter city to 
K&kandl on hearing of the death of his 
nephew, and returns not long after. Ka- 
kand! is mentioned also in Book Vll, 
section 24, It was the birth place of the 
Jaina Tirthamkara Puspadanta. Homa- 
de'^a says 

Kanaka^ri, Book 11 1, p. 566. a mountain 
near Uj jay ini. Ya<odhara, tl king of 
UjjayiiiT, is described as the lord of 
Kanakagirj. Comm, says that Kanakagiri 
is the name of a city on the Suvarnagiri 
mountain, four Kro^^as from Ujjayim 

I nrTi 

\ )• 

Eahkahi, Book V. A village near (Tjjayini. 
The iniiabitants of the village manufactur- 
ed woolen shawls or carpets and leather 
saddles. Somadeva ^ays RaRiTf 

itr^r- 

%Trq%. Comm, says 

EaiUhata) Book V. Earhad on the contluence 
of the Krishna and tho Xoinii in Hatara 
District, Bombay Province. Somadeva 
describes Karahata as a prosperous coun- 
try and gives an interesting picture of a 
large dairy farm of tbe locality. He 
refers also to the tall goli«d-orested edifices 
of Karahata: ^ q?r, ^ 

«I|iWT|IwR5nTfirg w: I’ 

fetr^iata 1. 165 and 

f=^5rf^r?rTgf: Bools I- Boughly the 
country between the GodAvari and the 
Kftverl, bordering on tbe Arabian Hea in 
the West, ind. extendi' ag approximately to 
^ 78* longitude in the East, S<mrow of 

65 


SIS 

A'arridraAa Tfistory, Vol. I, p. VII. Under 
1. 211 comm, explains 

Karn&ta as comprising Vidara and other 
places: Vidara 

is modei’n Bidar ( District and Town) in 
Hyderabid State. Comm, on Book I 
identifies Karnata with Yanav&sa (or 
Vauavasi ) : 

Kauiiga, Book ITI: jrff: etc., p. 431. 

Same as Kongudesa, “the western part of 
Maisiir as far as Nandidrug, together with 
Coimbatore and Salem.” Rapson : Indian 
Coins ^ p. '36. 

Kaus'ambi, TIT ( 

)• Idcntiiiod with Kosam on the 
Jumua, about 30 miles we.^t of Allahabad. 
Kau^amlil was the capital of tlic Vatsa 
country. Comm, says jfUn 

Gavyuti, as a measure of distance, is taken 
to mean ts\o Kronas or four miles, Kaus- 
ambi, according to the commentary, is 
about 170 miles from Gopacala ar Gwalior. 
ICausfimbi is mentioned also in Book VII, 
section 2G. In an early Buddhist text 
(tlie Malm-Suilassana-Suttanta of the 
Dlijhanikaya) Kosambi is mentioned 
as one of the great cities, the others being 
Campa, Rajagaha, Benares etc, 

Kira 3.249 l^ftshmir. Comm, 

says 

Krathakais'ika, Book ril : skih*’ ^to., 

p. 431 and p. 567. Comm, 

explains the term as Vinitadesa, corres* 
ponding roughly to the present territory 
of Jaipur and Alwar States. Kalidasa 
identifies Krathakaisika with Vidarbha 
(Berar and the adjoining territory) in 
liaghnca'ihki 5. 60, 61. 

Ewntala l. 211 ‘‘In 

the inscriptions of the laier Kadambas, 
the progenitor of the Kadamba fanaily 
(sometimes called MayQravarma6, but 
in some cases Mukkana or TriloUttna 
Kadamba) is represented as the' ruler of 
the Kuntala country which is described 
as the laudi rMnd the capMfd uity of 
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Vanav&si in the North Eanara District.” 
The territories of the Kadambas of Vana- 
vasi comprised the North Kanara District 
and parts of Mysore, Belgaum and Dhar> 
■war. Somadeva seem^ to have this area 
in his mind. See Sarkar in IHQ^ Vol. 
XXII, p. 233. Kuntala seems, however, 

. to refer to a wider area. “The follow- 
ing verse which occurs in the Nilgund 
plate describes the Later Calukya emperor 
Jayasimha II alias Mallikamoda as ruling 
over the Kuntala country where flows the 
famous river Kysnavarna (i. e. the Krsna 
which gets this name after its confluence 
with the Vena near Mahuli, 3 miles east 
of S&tara ) : ^ I 

II” The 

Rastrakfitas and the Later Calukyas are 
described in contemporary records and 
Sanskrit works as rulers of Kuntala. The 
capital of the Rastrakutas was Manyakhe- 
ta, modern Malkhccl in the Gulbarga 
District of Hyderabad State; while that 
of the Later C^ukyas was Kalyana, about 
60 miles almost due north of Malkhed, near 
Bidar in the Bidar District in the Same 
State, “Malkhed is about 250 miles, as 
the crow flies, north by cast of Banavasi 
and more than 50 miles north of the 
Krsna.” The Udayasundarikatha says 
that Pratisthana, modern Paithan on the 
Godavari, was the capital of the Kuntala 
country. Kuntala thus did not comprise 
only the North Kanara District of Bombay 
Province and parts of Mysore, Belgaum and 
Dharwar Districts, but extended much 
further to the north so as to include 
what we now call the Southern Maratha 
country. See Mirashi in lllQ^ Vol. 
XXII, p. 310. 

Kort^adgala l. 3ii A 

portion of the Kuru country, which co*n- 
tained the city of Hastinapura, called by 
Somadeva Hastinagapura or Hastinapura 
in Book VI^ section 20. Jahgaladei^a 
and Hastinagapura are mentioned also in 
Book VIT, section 28, 

Kus'^pura in Magadha, Book VJ, aeoUon 6 


KuS&gta- 

pura is mentioned by Yuan Chwang, 
being called the centre of Magadha and 
its old capital. “The city derived its 
name from the excellent fragrant reed- 
grass which abounded there.” Watters; 
On Yuan Ohwang's Travels in India^ 
Vol. II, p. 148. According to a tradition 
preserved in Hemacandra’s Trifasfiiald- 
kapurusacarita, Prasenajit was king of 
Kusagrapura. Because of frequent fires 
in Kusagrapura Prasenajit ordered that 
any one in whose house a fire occurred 
should be exiled from the city. As a fire 
subsequently occurred in the palace, Prac 
senajit felt bound by his own edict, left 
the city, and founded Rajagrha. See 
Johnson in I HQ, Vol. XXII, p. 228* 
Rajagrha, the now capital, is modern 
Rajgir, south of Patna, near Bihar (town). 
Rajagrha, called also Paiicasailapura, the 
city surrounded by the five hills, is 
mentioned by Somadeva in Book VI, sect- 
ion 13 

Eusumapura, Book IV ( ©to). 
Same as Pataliputra. 

Lampaka, Book III 

Identified .with the 

modern Laghman. It is the Lan-po of 
Yuan-ohuang, and supposed to represent 
the Xam6a^ai of Ptolemy. Watters: On 
Yuaii Chwang, Vol. I, p. 181* 

Lata 1. 185 Comm, says 

Bhrguka* 

ccha, or Bharukaccha, as it is called in 
Pali, is modern Broach (District and 
Town) at the mouth of He Narmada. 
Lata corresponds roughly to Eastern 
Gujarat. 

Madra 3. 112 (sr&^r ^ Identi- 

fied with the country about S&kala ( Sial- 
kot) in the Punjab between the Ravi and 
the Ghenab, 

Mahi^mati, Book III 

and jnft- 
)• Comm, says 

5TR •UTCl TUST’I;- Supposed to be 

Mah^shwar on the NarmodA in Indore, or 
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Mandhata, also on the Narmada, in Nimar 
District, C. P« Mahismati was the capital 
of the early Kalaouris (Kataccuris) who 
ruled over Maharfistra between the extinc- 
tion of the Andhrabhrtyas and the rise of 
the C&lukyas. Bhandarkar : Early History 
of the Dekkan^ 3rd. ed., Notes, p. 251, 
Kr§naraja, the founder of the early Kala- 
ouri dynasty, established himself at Mahis- 
mat! about the middle of the 6th century 
A, D. The capital was later transferred 
to Tripuri near Jubbulpur, Cf. IHQy 
Vol. XXI, p. 84. 

Mathura. For references to Mathura see Chap. 
XVTI of this book. In Book VI, section 
10, Uttara-Mathura, ‘Mathura of the 
North*, is distinguished from Daksina- 
Mathura, ‘Mathura of the South,* in 
Fandyamamlala, i. e. Madura. 

Mithilapura, Book VI, section 20. 

Nabhig^irif Book VI, section 15. A mountain 
in Magadha on the border of the city of 
Soparapura 

Nepala 3. 249 

• 

Padmavati, Book III Comm, 

explains it as Ujjayini. Mentioned also 
in Book VII, section 26. A marginal 
note in ms. A gives the same explanation. 

Fadminikheta, Book VII, section 27. Name 
of a city. 

Pallava l. 207 l. 210 

and 

®nok I. The Pallava country 
was the region of Kaftcl (Conjeeveram), 
the ancient Tondaimam^lam, ruled over 
by the Pallavas until they were over- 
thrown by the Colas towards the end of 
the ninth century. The Pallava territory 
was annexed by the Colas, but the memories 
of Pallava rule must have been still fresh 
when Somadeva wrote a little more than 
half a century later. Further, Pallava 
chieftains continued to rule here and there 
under Cola suzerainty. Poussin ; Dynasties 
et Histoire de Vlnde^ p. 271. Comm, ex- 
plains Pallava as Pahoa^Dramila, which is 


5U 

rather vague, but there is no doubt that 
the Dramila or Dravida or the Tamil 
country is meant. In Book III Somadeva 
describes a Dramila or Tamil or Dravidi- 
an liegimont Apart from 

the Pailavas, the Kafici territory is ment- 
ioned in Book III ( 

). Comm, says 

Fancala. A king of Pailcala (modern Bohil- 
khand, 17, P.) figures prominently in 
Book III. The Paficalakas are mentioned 
in 3.112, 247. 

Pandu, Book tv (q|Vf 5 Same as the 

Pamlya country. The king of the Pandya- 
dcsii is mentioned in 3.248. 

Pataliputra. Tlie courtesans of Pataliputra 
arc incidentally referred to in Book III 
( qr?k'^35rquq7W5TTg^W-‘ ). Another Patali- 

putra, located iji Surastradei^a (Kathia- 
war), is mentioned in Book VI, section 
12 . 

Faudanapura. See under A^maka. 

Paurava, Book III )• Comm, 

says that Pauravapura iS Ayodhya. 

Eajapura, capital of the Yaudheya country, 
described in Book I. “The Yaudheyas 
have been identified with the modern 
Johiyas of Bhawalpur, but in ancient 
times their territory was more extended.” 
Kapson : Indian Coins^ p. 14. H&japura 
may perhaps be identified with modern 
Bajanpur in Bahawalpur State, south of 
Multan. See also Chap. XY of this Book. 

S'ankhapura, Book VI, section 8. Seems 
to be not far from Ayodhya. In the 
story in question Anantamati is abandon- 
ed in the neighbourhood of a mountain 
bordering on ^ahkhapura, whence she is 
taken to Ayodhya by a merchant who had 
pitched his camp near by 

qf^q(%frr^^m ^ ^ 

Sirhhala 1.186, 3.247 etc. 

Simhapura, Book Vll, section 27. Located 
in the Prayaga country. Not the Siihho- 
pura mentioned by Yuan Chwang. See 
Watters (op, cit.), Vol. I, p. 248. 
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Sindhu 3.248 The 

Saindhavas mentioned are the princes 
ruling over the Indus territory. 

S'irisagrama, Book VII, section 26. Located 
in Avanti. 

SoparapU>'a. See under Nfibhigiri. 
S'ricandra 3.249 

)• The reference 
is obscure. Comm, explains ^ricandra as 
the lord of the KailAsa mountain. 

S^rimala 3. 247. Bhinmal in Jodhpur Slate. 
It is the Bhillamala mentioned in the 
Brasasti of the Jaina Prakrit romance 
Kuvalayamald composed in the eighth 
century, ^rimala was the original home 
of the Jains now inhabiting llajputana, 
Western India, the Punjab and the IT. P. 
See Jinavijayaji Aluni in llkdrciflya Vi<ly(\ 
Vol. II, Parts I and 1 1. 

Surasena, Book IV The 

Mathura country. 

Sura^trai Book VI, section 12. Kathiawar. 
Cf. Book T. 

Comm, s^iya The first 

name refers to Girnar Hill near Junagarh 
in Kathiawar. 

Suvarnadvipa, Book VII, section 27. Sumatra. 
In the story in question the young merch- 
ant Bhadramitra along with his compan- 
ions goes on a voyage to Suvarnadvipa, 
and returns after acquiring choice and 
rare local products in exchange for a huge 
quantity of merchandise 

Chap. XVI of this book. 

Suvela, Book V. A mountain to the south of 
the Himalaya. 

Svastimati, see under Dahala. 

Tamalipti, Book VI, section 12. Described 
as being in Piirvade^a and Gaudamandala. 
Modern Tamluk in Midnapore District, 
Bengal. 

DjjayinX. Described with Avanti in Book II. 

Valabhi, Book VII, section 23. ( ai^qf^rl^rPC^- 


Also III. Va- 

labhi was the capital of the Maitrakas of 
Siirastra (Kathiawar), and is now repre- 
sented by the ruins at Wala, about 20 miles 
N. W. of Bhavnagar, 

Vanavasi 1. 211 1. 

189. “Situated in the corner between the 
Ghats, the Tungabhadra and the Varada.” 
Biihler’s Introduction to V ihramdhhadeva^ 
carita. Comm, on 1. 211 says 

that is, the Vanavasi area cont- 
ained Girisopa ( modern Gersoppa in 
North Kanara District, Bombay Province ) 
and other cities. It may be noted that 
under 1. 211 comm, reads and 

not as stated in a footnote on 

p. 181 of the printed edition. Vanavasa 
is mentioned in the Mahdvamaa XTT. 31, 
and, as pointed out by Geiger, there is a 
modern town Banavasi in North Kanara. 
/mp. Gaz, of India^ S. V. See under 
Kuntala. 

Vanga 3, 247 and 

etc. Book III. 

Vangala, Book III: qrwi^S etc,, p. 431. 
Perhaps the earliest reference to the 
country of Vahgala in classical Sanskrit 
literature. For other references see D. C. 
Ganguly: Vahgdladeia in UlQ, December, 
1943. “In tho eleventh century Dacca 
District was in the country of Vahgala.... 
In the fourteenth century Souargaon is 
definitely known to have been tho capital 
of Vahgala, which extended from Dacca to 
Chittagong.’^ Others think that the south- 
ern part of old Vanga came to be known 
as Vahgala, and identify it Tith Candra- 
dvlpa, i. e. parts of the Buckergunge 
District and the adjoining region. See D. 
Sarkar ; The City of Bengali in Bharatiya 
Vidya^ Vol. V, p.36. Vahgala is mentioned 
in the Tirumalai inscription (1024 a. d.) 
of Eajendra Cola, while the Ablur inscrip- 
tion of Kalacurya Vijjala (1157-67 A. D.) 
mentions Vanga and Vahgala separately. 
Ibid, Vahgala has also been identified 
with south-east Bengal including Chitta- 
gong. lEQ, Vol. XXII, p. 280. 
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Vadgi 1. 310 aad Book 

JV : etc., p. 95. Vougl 

geams to be the Vengi country, being the 
districts between the Godavari and the 
K^na, where ruled the Basteru Calukyas. 
But the Qoinm, in both places identifies 
Vahgi with Itatnapura. On 1. 210 it says 
MiWP 

Ratnapura (modern Ratanpur 
in Bilaspur District, C. P., to the north of 
Bilaspnr Town ) was the capital of Dak^ina 


Koiala, where reigned a branch of the 
Cedis of Tripuri. 

Varanasi in the Ka^i country (^iftr^f). 
Book VIT, section 31. 

Vijayapura in Madhyadefa, Book VI, section 
7. 

Vis'ila, same as Ujjayinv 

H}'rf7i'5:5n?5r«rf Jft, Book VI, section 

19. Mentioned also in Book V. 

Yaudheya, see under Rajapura. 
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A 

Abgar 133 
Abh&va 185 193 
abhaya 40, 283 
Abhayadeva 225 
Abhayamati 23, 26, 40f, 46, 
290 

Abhayaruoi 23, 25, 26ii, 40fi, 
4Sf, 290 

Abhidhyana 126f 
Abhimana^mahldhara 162 
Abhinavagupta 181, 363n 
abhinivej^a 126, 128 
Abhiras 72 
abhisamdhi 127 
Acala 33, 92f! 

Aoale^vara 118, 346 
Acaryabhakti 308, 311 
Ac&rya-parif ad 90, 461 
Aointya 336 
Actions 218 
Adhhutasagara 455 
Adharma 189, thief 235, 238 
250 

Adhimutta 130 
Adhonibandhini 111 
Adbvarya 386, 426 
adhy&tmika 293 
Adin&tha 362n, 353, 364n 
Adipuraiyk by Pampa 6, 86) 
by Jinasena 9, 17, 295 
Adityamata 326, 460 
Adityasena 357 

Advaita school of ^aivism 205, 
207 f, school of Vedanta 224; 
principle of 336 ; doctrine 
372n 

advaita 371 

AdvaiiarhfahmoBiddhi 231 
Advaitamata 37 2n 
adyaita*i$aiva-veda 207 
Advaita-Vedanta 207, 289 
Aeschylus 105 
Agaimt Apion 133 
Agama 13n, 203, 229, 248, 
250fi, 336 


Agamaprdmdii^ya 199, 234f, 356 
Agapetos 114 
Agastya 436 

Agastye^vara Maiha 350 
7acGhagotta-B lUta 191 
Aghora 332n 
Aghoraghanta 357 
Aghora^iva 338, 340n 
Agneya 336 
agnihotra 333, 418 
Agnipurarta 100, 453, 456, 461 
Agni^toma 377f 
Agnyadheya 378 
Agrahara 117 
[ Ahalya 437 
Ahatiikara 335 
aharalaghava 236f 
Ahavanfya 383 
Ahioohatra 415 

Ahiihsa 39, 44, 125f, 128f, 131, 
269, 333f 

236f, 246, 267, 324n, 380, 
430, 446 

Ahitakula-k&lanala 111 
Aihole 397, 405 
Aindra 442f. 

Aindrl 397 
Ajamara 40 
Ajarftja 104 
Ajayapala 360 
Ajita 336 

Ajita Eesakambali 232n 
Ajitapura'^a 10 
Ajiva 260 
Ajivaka 217 

Ajivakas 284, 334, 373, 375f 
ajaa 255, 258, 276 
ajfiavicaya 276 
ajyaveksaiia 407 
Akalahka 11, 226, 244, 330, 
374, 388, 444, 459 
akatukfa 268f 
Akampana 417f 
AkaSa 232 
Akousiuatics 131n 
Akrodha 236 


Ak^apatala 109 
Ak§apatal6dhl,sa 109 
Akjapatalika lQ8f 
Ak^epinl 124 
Alak^mi 401, 406 
Alberti 176n 
Alberuni 377 
Alexis 70 
Alexius I 119 
AlhauadevI 396 
Alillaha 179 
A1 Masudi 97 
Alupa 337f 
Aina 432 
amanu 274 
Amaradatta 43 
Amarakoaa 459 
Amardakatirthanatha 340f 
Amba BhavanI 393n 
Ambika 332, 398 
Ambhojasambhu 341 
Amen 125n 
Amenhetep IV 125n 
Amitagati 10, 146n, 175, 294ff, 
329, 330n, 424 
Amitaprabha 409 
Amoghavar^a 1 133 
Amrtahindupanisad 456 
Amrtamati 27, 34£P, 41, 46, 48, 
5011, 77f, 85, 141, 168. 198, 
436 

Aiiisumat 336 
anadhikara*pratigraha 236 
Anagaradharma 289 
Anagdradharmdmft>i 18, 48f, 
297 

Analodbhava 413 
Anandatirtha 338 
Anandavardhana 363n 
Anahga 103 
Anahgasena 421f 
Anantagati 424 
Anantamati 259, 410f 
Anantavirya 19, 226, 244, 388f, 
457 

Anarthada^das 268f 
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51^ 


Anarthadandavirati 268 
anftyatanas 257 
Andhra 21 

AnekantajayapatikSi 76, 457 
Angaraja 104 
Angas 455 ; ved&ftgas 348 
angas 254, 285, 327 
Angiras 454 
Anhilvad Patan 393n 
Anitya-bh&vand. 296 
anityanuprekss 291f, 298 
Aniag(jdada%ao 435 
antar&tm& 273 
antarmuhurta 275 
Anthimns 114n 
Anthologia Lyrica 165a 
Antiochus 119; IV 402n 
anubh&ga 251 
anuointana 291 
Aaukainpa 255 
anupalambha 236 
ai^uppeha 291 

Anupreksas 20, 26, 246, 277, 
291ff 

anusn&na 202 

Anuvrataa 42, 124, 253a, 263, 
*267, 268, 408 
anya^lagha 258, 260 
anyatyanupreksa 291 
Apabhraiiisa 7, 178; dialect 7, 
179, 298, 329, 330a, 374: 
verse 7, 180, 297; metre 7, 
179n, 180, 183; peetry 7, 
177, 178n, 179£; poets 7 
apamana 200 
Aparaditya 239 
Aparajita 34, 157, 398 
Apararka 108 
Apastamva 454 
apauruseya 388£ 

Apavarga 223 
Ap&ya 276 
apayavioaya 276 
Apidala 442f 
Api^ala 443 
ApiSali 442f 
apitadbh&i^apa 200 
apitatkarapa 200 
Apollo, the father 131 l 


Apollonius 125f, 131n, 132 
Apology 133n 

Apology of Tertullian 263u 
appavatta 191 
apramada 236f 
apta 212£ 

Aptah 226f, 246, 2‘i81f, 255f, 
321, 323, 360 

Aptamlmdmsd 459 
Aptaparlksd 218, 224£ 

Apta theory 228 
Aptoryama 378 
Arddhana 295 
Arddhandsdra 272, 274, 278 
Avaja 437 

Ardhacakravariins 413 
Ardham§.gadhl 435 
Ardhand.ri 369 
Ardhasamasya 181 
Ardi^aka 134 
Ardrakapolik^ 111 
Arhadbhakti 308, 310 
Arhaddasa 127, 434 
Arhaddatta 411 
Arhatii manlra 280 
Arhat 53, 74, 115, 129, 133, 
178, 196, 214, 224f, 227f, 

233, 234n, 256, 269f, 283n, 

289, 291f, 307f, 320f, 323, 

326, 347, 374, 416, 431 
Arhata (Darsaaa) 218 
Arikesarin 3ff, 86 
Arista 369 
Ari^tanemi 434 
Aristides 135 
Aristo 134 
Aristotle 114 

Afiyapariemna Sutta i91n 
Arjuna 6, 61, 82, 346, 436 
Arnoblus 131 
Arravclvi 334 
&rta 275 

Artadhy&na 275 . 

Artha 115, 124, 256 
Arthakath& 124 
Arthan&yaka 118 
Arthai^&stra 32, 446ff 
ArthaJsditra 89, 101, 109f, 113, 
116f,445 


Arundhati 36, 436 
Arya 178 
Aryasiira 98, 403 
Adadhara 18, 48£, 297 
Asaga 10 
Asama-sahasa 94 
asaiiivyavahara 236 
Asatiiyama 252 
asanas 281 

a^arapanupreki^a 291f, 299 
Asava 222 
asavas 222 
Asoka 99 
Asokacandra 121 
A^okadatta 358 
Aspasia 136 a 
Asrava 222 
asravas 222 

Asravanuprek§a 291, 298, 302 
Astdhgahrdaya 459£ 

Astasahasrl 9, 225 
Astavafika 34 
Asieya 236 
Astikya 255 
asubharbh&vana 137 
asuoitvaaupreksa 292, 302 
asuoyaauprek^a 291 
Asuri 39, 193f, 229, 364 
Asvagho§a 457 

Aivaldyana, 6rauta Sutra 384 
Asvamedha 377ff, 382, 385f, 
430 

A^vaitha 154 
Aten 125n 
Atharvan 382 
Atharvaveda 380f 
Athenaeus 16, 70 
Atibala 355 
Aticapdika 400 
atidana 203 
Atiratra 378 
Atithi 424 
AtivartinI 111 
atiyajana 203 

A^tmdnuidsana 9, 146il, 1?8 
266, 459 ' 

Atmasauca 236 
Atmatdttva^i>iveka 2^3 
1 Atmavi^amban* 200 
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Atreya 34l 
Atri 449 

Attddftyana 77» 411 

Aulttkya 21S 
Aupanifadas 241 
Aupa^amika 959 
Aurra 440 
Anrvila 416^ 4^4 
Auianas 449 
ayabhftha 385 
avabhrthasn&na 271 
avadbi 296. 

Avadhuta 187, 467£ 
AvadhUtagita 456 
avagadha 256 
Avanti 108 

Avantivarman 118, 3391 
Ara^yaka 408 
Ava^yakaa 283 
Avat&ras 342f| 370 
avidya 222f 
avijadhyana 273 
avijj&aava ^22 
Avvei^vara 341 
AYy&dhidurbala 162 
ayataua 202 
Ayodhana 424 
Ayodhya 426 
ftyudhasiddhanta 462 
Ayurreda 388, 460 

B 

B&bhravya Faficala 459, 462 
Badarik& 409 
Baddiga ( I and II ) 4 
Bahassaidatta 49 
bahiratma 272 
B&huvali 120 
b&hya 293 
Bala 355 

Balavahanapura 415 
Balhara 97 

Bali 402, 417; minister 417f, 
430 

balicarudAna 333 
BalhLlasena 455 
Bftna 7, 10, 53ff, 62, 108, 116, 
124, 232, 859, 391; 401, 439f 
Bandba 20i 


Bandhnjlra 67 Bhftskaradcva 416 

Bappabhatti SQri 432 bhasmasn&na 233 

Barasa A^wehkh6r 294 Bhasya 199n, 342£ ; of dai&kara 

B&rhaspatya 445 230, 246; 377, 390, 460 

B&rhaspaiyas 197, 198n, 217, Bhattanarayana 439 

Bhattaraka Lakult^a 344 
Bftrhaspatya Sdtra 23 1 Bhaitas 242 

Barlaam and loaaaph 98, 129, BhatU school 241n, 242 

t> 11 ® 

Basava 350£ - 

B&skali 455 Bhavabhuti 17, 165, 327, 357, 

Bauddha 218, 346, 348 

BaudhSyana ^rauta Sutra 383fE Bhava-Brhaspati 345 
Bhadra 179n Bh&vftgni 345 


Bhadradeva 4 
Bhadrakall 345, 398, 400 
Bhadrakillika Mata 393n 
Bhadramitra 7, 263n, 423 
Bhagadatta 21 
Bhagavata 39, 239, 364 
Bhagavaii 395 

Bhagavaii Atddhand 48n, 49n, 
293, 295 

Bhagavat! Nanda 406 
Bhagavatkusika 342 
Bhagiratha 21 
Bhairava 367, 369 
Bhairavananda 355£E 


Bhavagni 346 

bhavana 187, 188, 202, 220f, 
29 Iff, 296ff, 388, 457 
Bhavani 23, 392 
Bhavapahuda 18 
Bhdvaprahhria 293, 429f 
Bhavapura 415 

Bhdvaaamgraha 229, 35 5, 360, 
373, 384, 395 
Bhavasamkara 345 
bhavasava 222 
bhava^uddbi 292 
Bhavisayattakahd 179 
Bhavyasena 41 2f 
bhede,^vara-yada 240 


bhakti 208, 262, 308, 336, 351 Bhiksatana kdvya 181 


Bhaktia 177 
bhaktiyoga 336 
Bhamaha 14 
Bhamatl 234 

Bharadvaja 444ff, 450, 460 
Bharasivas 378 


Bhima 411, 444f 
Bhima I 353 
Bhima 368 
Bhl^ma 444£ 
bhoga 283 
Bhogya 210 


Bharat^ minister, 6, 7 ; king, Bhoja 208n, 215, 336, 458, 461 
21; poet 155: 82, 404, 439, . r onr 

462; sage 412 ’ Bhoja T J95n 

' ® ML-* .JM* 1 


Bhdrata (Kanareso) 4 
Bharat Sing 392n 
Bharavi 116, 146ii, 327, 439 
Bharga 61 
Bhargava 61, 437 
Bhartrhari 145ii, 439,441* 
Bhartrmentha 439 
Bhasa 206, 439 


Bhojavrtli 186 
Bhokta 210 
Bhrajisnu 418 
Bhrama/a 339 
Bhfgu 412, 445 
Bhumara 393n 
Bhumiiilaka 409 
Bhutanatha 370 


Bhasarvajfia 186, l»9i 228, 334 ^.BJ»atavftda 217 
242£ Bhutayajda 125 

Baftskasft 223, 231^ 2341, 239i{^i>ate^ 118 

lBlja 216 , 
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Bijjala 348, 350 
Bilhari inscription 337li 
Bindn 214f 
Birkbala d92n 
Bittideva 351 
Black Yajnrveda 383 
Boccaccio 176n 
Bodhi 297, 300, 307 
bodhidurlabhanuprck^a 291 
Bodhisattva 49, 37 4f, 377, 462 
Bodhjanuprekfa 306 
Boar Incarnation 94n 
Bopadeva 442 
Brahma 244, 288, 335 
Br&hma (Darsana) 218 
Brahmabandhu 95, 436 
Brahmahindupanisad 456 
Brahmacarin 288, 341 
Brahmac&ri-Sivamunis 348 
brahmacarja 236 
Brahtnadeva 18, 257 d, 272d, 
274n, 280n, 298 

Brahmadvaitavadins 217, 224 i 
Brahmaloka 384, 430, 

Brahman 82, 84, 94, 143, 206, 
209, 266, 316, 318, 322, 380, 
426, 438, 447 
Brahman! 397 

Brahmanism 333f, 361, 363, 
380 

Brahmaputra 456 
Brahmasiva 329n 
Brahmasiitra Bhilsya 231, 234, 
242 

Brahmavada 217 
Brahmesvara Linga 343, 348 
Brahm! 397 

Brhaspati 11, 26, 51, 82, 151, 
197, 232, 326, 430, 437, 
444f; minister 417 
Brhaspatisava 378, 383 
Brhatkathd 105n, 357, 439 
Brhatkathdkoia 48n, 49n, 295, 
*431, 434n, 4S5n 
Brhat-PardiaraBamhitd 454 
BrhatBamhiid 461 
Buddha 11, 89, 191, 220, 224f, 
227f, 249, 327, 370, 372ff, 
390, 416, 431, 434 
66 
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Buddhabhatta 461 
BuddhadasI 416 
Buddhi 230, 835 
Buddhism 99, 128, 189, 223^ 
372, 874 

Buddhist 8, 2i, 69n, 130, 187ff, 
217£, 220ff, 233, 2.»1, 243ff,| 
260, 359, 361, 365, 367, 871, 
373ff, 377, 390, 416, 431£,1 
434, 456£ 

Buddhists 13n, 39, 130£, 134, 
188ff, 223£, 226ff, 230, 240ff, 
249, 284, 289, 331, 334, 362f, 
37 Iff, 390, 417, 431, 443 
Butuga II 2, 8, 123 
Byzantine 96f, 119, 134 

C 

Caitya 365 
Cait^aohakti 308 
Cakramatha 345 
Cakrapani 437 
Cakravarman 345 
Cakravartins 256 
Cakre^^vara 332n j 

Cakre<\ar! 332 
Califs 134 

Calukya 3ff, 9, 330, 341, 347, 
350ft, 364, 367, 369, 379, 
397, 143 

Calukyan 349f, 367f, 405 
Camdanana 178 
Campa 410, 455£ 

Campu 53, 85£ 

Camunda 357, 391, 394n, 397, 
399f * 

Camundaraya 9f, 203, 298 
Gdmuxjd^rdyorpurdiii^a ’0 
Canakya 101, 406, 445, 451 
Cancla 419 
Canda 391, 400 

Candakarman 39£, 131, 138, 

184, 188, 193, 196f, 206, 
229£, 364 

166n, 357 

Candala 28, 31, 252, 322, 4i8ff, 
436, 453 

Oandamah&sena 21, 41 


Capdam&rl 20, 22ff, 43, 49i, 77, 
80, 128ff, 138, 164, 358, 391, 
392n, 393, 396£ 

Ca^dan&yika 400 
Candapala 358 
CapdarasA 105 
CapdeiiTara 445, 4^c7, 454 
Candl 391 

Capdika 36, 56, 126, 128, 325, 
332n, 391ff, 395, 398£, 407, 
cult 395 

Candupa^dita 379, 443 
Candra 442 
Candra 442£ 

Candrabhaga 141 
Candragomin 443 
Candragupta 101, 451; II 343 
Candrajndna 336 
Candraklrti 192, 193ii, 232 
Candramati 26, 34fiP, 41, 78, 
133, 316, 318, 324 
Candrapida 54, 116 
Candra 2 ^rahhacarita 10 
Candra- Vrtti 44 3n 
Candrikd 241n, 242n; 

Cangtiivas 349 
Caraka 459 
Carakas 375 
Carakasamhitd 459f 
Carayana ^59 
I Carcarivataiiisa 111 
Cari 201 
Caritra 76n 
Cantrabhakti 308 
Caritra-mohaulya karma 290 
Cdrilrasdra 293, 298 
Cariya 124 
Carunetri 179u 
CarusonI 179n 

Carvaka 89, 145, 197, 232n, 289, 
316, 355, 386 

Carvakas 31, 134, 198d, 230f, 
233, 241£, 318, 355 
Carya 200n, 201, 203 
Categories 248 
Caturipukha 7 
Catu^pad! 179£ 

Caupaia 179 
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^22 

Cedi 99. 837ff 
CelinI 71, 415 
Celsus 133n 
Cennabasa^a 351 
Cerama 2 

Chandogya Upaniaad 456 
Chndonuiasana 178, 180 
Channake^ava 370 
Chandrebe insoription 339f 
Charon 361 

Chaubara Dera 353, 398a 
Cbaya 438 
Christian 121, 128n, 129, 131n, 
132ff, 202, 263n, 294f, 377, 
432 

Christianity 132, 133n, 134£ 
Cilluka 240 
Cinta ( mudra ) 404 
Cintanika 291 
Cintra Pra^asti 344 
Citrakarman 326, 460 
Citralafikaras 182 
Clement 119n, 128n, 130, 132 
Cola 2f, 9, 21, 345, 347, 349, 
352, 379, 394 
Confucius 2 In 

Constantine (Pope) 123; VII 
97 

Ciesias 99 
CuJaiiva 339f 
Cunkara 437 

D 

Dabhoi 393a 
daiva 106, 144 
Baksa 438 

Bak§ina Kedaresvara 348 
Baksina marga 206, 334ff, 371 
Baksina Mathura 433 
Bak§inainurti 203 
Balhana 459f 

Bamascene, St. John, 98, 129, 
134 

Bana 200n, 269, 283, 285 288, 
333 

Bapda 437 
Bandakya 437 
dandaniti 446 
Bai;idin 124 


dapdopanifad 448 
Bantidurga 367 
dantura 385 
Barbhavatl 393 n 
Barhasena 378 
Barius 93 
dar4ana 188 
Bar^anas 218 
Darianabhakti 308 
dar4anamoha 255 
Darianasdra 229, 384 
Bar4apaurnam&sa 378 
BaryAo Nath 392n 
Basabala 217 
Ba^abhakti 177 
Daiakumdraearita 49 
Bai5ftvatara 367, 370 
Dattaka 462 

Battalpendra ^rtmAra 337 
Bayapala 10, 346 
Beocan regiment 59, 96 
De Cerimoniia atdae 97 
Deipnoaophialae 70 
Beopara stone inscription 60n 
De4avirati 268 
devabhoga 117 
Devadatta 373 
Bevake^in 429 
devamudha 257f 
Bevanampiya Tissa 99 
Devanandin 443 
Devanirmita 433 
Devarati 48 
Devasamgha 1, 5, 9 
Bevasena 229f, 272, 274, 278, 
i 355, 360, 373 384, 39j 
B evI 394, 400, cult 392£ 

BevI Hinglaj 394n 
Devimahatmya 398 
Devipurarjia 399£, 406 
devotpAtana-nayaka 118 
dhammakahA 124 
Bhana 43, 46, 48 
Bhanakirti 42 If, 438 
DhanapAla 10, 179 
Dhana^rl 43, 48f, 420£ 

Dhango 352 
Dhanika 375 
Dhanurvoda 462 


Bhanva 460 
Bhanvantari 409, 460 
Bharapa 49, 128 
Bharapendra 332 q 
B harasena 258, 410 
Bharma 39, 44, 76, 115, 124, 
136, 185, 189, 197, 200n, 218, 
235£, 238, 244, 246f, 250, 255, 
267, 293£, 297, 305£, 317, 337, 
357, 376, 378, 454 
Bharmagho^a 432 
Bharmakatha 124£, 137 
Bharmakirti 375 
Bharmanupreksa 295, 305 
Dharmaparlksd 7, 10, 296, 329, 
330n 

dharmaparIk$A 329, 330n 
Bharmaruci 432 
dharmas 197 
Bharma^ambhu 340n 
Bharmasamhita (of Para^ara) 
445 

Bharma4astra 348, 362 
Dharma>svakhyata>bhavana 297 
dharmarsvakhyatatvanuprek$a 
291 

dharmatman 238 
Dharmayogin 76 
dharmin 197 
Bharmopabrmhapa 260 
Dharmottara 243, 375 
dharmya 275 

Dharmyadhyana 276, 289, 293 
Bharsapa 426 
dhatuvada 357 
Bhavala 180 
, Dhavald 9, 17 
I Bhisana 104, 459 
Bhruva 97 

Dhumadhvaja 39, 196 
Bhupdhiraja 403n 
Dhurtdkhydna 330n 
Bhurtila 419 

dhyana 272, 275, 277, 279, 281, 
289, 293, 307 
dhyanamudra 404 
Bhyanapaddhati 19 
Dialogue bet, the Chrietian Jason 
and the Jeu) Paptseus 134 
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Dialogue with the Jew Tfypho\ 


Durvinlta 443 


134 

Digambara 106, 246, 262f, 290, 
294, 318, 320, 364n, 434 
Digambaras 35, 133, 228, 328, 
346f, 374 

Digambara Jaina 241, 245, 353 
Digenis Akritas 135 
Dlghanikdya 137, 232d, 462xi 
Digvirati 268 
Dik^a 186, 334, 356 
Dik^ita 287 
Dillpa 79, 436 
Dio 116n 

Dio Chrysostom 116 
Diodorus Siculus 104n 
Diogenes Laertius 125d, 131n, 
135n 

Dionysius 119n 
dlpanirvana 233 
Dipavali 402 
D potsava 97, 157, 401£E 
Diti 62 

ditthasava 222 
Divakaramitra 232 
Divayana 435 
Divodasa 460 
Divyavadana 222n 
Doha 178ii, 17911 
Dohdkosa 374 
Dosa 190, 238f 
Dramila (regiment) 59, 96 
Draupadi's Katha 392 
dravyarthika 289£ 
Dravyasamgraha 10, 257, 272n, 
280n, 298 
Dplhavarman 329 
drgdosah 257£ 

Droi^ia 61 
Drupada 61 

Duhkhanta 234n, 235, 239 
Dukula 92 
duibduihkara 202 
Durdharsa 104 

Durga d32n, 392f£, 398i£, 403n, 
422 

Durgasimha 441, 443 
Durgft temple 365f, 369 
Darv&sas 337 


Duryodhana 101 
dutlyftkya 169 
Duvai or DyipadI 177ff 
Dvaipayana 435, 437 
dyaita 207, 371 
Dy&raka 364, 435 
dy&ras 200n 

Dwarf, the, 370, 408, 417 

E 

Ebionism 132n 
Ebionites 132a 
Eight-day festival 434 
Eight-day rites 411, 416 
Ekacakra 418 
ekaha 383 
Ekalingaji 344, 346 
Ekapnsi 419 
Ekilutsda Bamayya 351 
Ekapad 418 

ekatvanuprek§a 291, 300 
ekatvayitarka-vioara 276 
Elephant Demon 438 
Elkasaites 136n 
Ellora i35 

Empedocles 125, 131n, 135n, 
I97n, 198n 
Encratites 132n 
Essenes 131n, 132u, 147 ii 
Eteooles 105 
Euchites 202 
Euphorbus 135n 
Euripides 51, 104ii 
Exhortation to the Greeks 119d, 
128n, 132 

P 

Fire-cult 6 
Fish, the, 370 
Four Actions 129 

a 

Gadayuddha 10 
GadyacintdmaT^^i 9f, 55, 296 
Qaganasiyacarya 337 £ 
Ga^akdrikd 199 , 201n, 235, 
238n, 240, 343n 
Ganapati 31, 4411, 394 d 


Ga^aratnatnahodadhi 77 n 
Gapavardhana 261, 327 
Gandhao&rini 111 
Gandharva 50 

Gahga (dynasty) 2, 86, 123, 
230, 326, 330, 347, 351 394n, 
443 

GahgadharS 3f 
Gangawati 4 
Garga 412 
Gargeya-vaihsia 345 
Gargya 344£ 

G&ruda-mantra 358 
Garudapurdy^a 399, 453, 461 
Gdthdlaksaiga 178 
Gdthdsaptaiatl 438 
Gauda-Mimaihsaka 242 
Gaiidasarngba 5 
I Gaddavaho 391, 432n 
Gauraka 118 

Gautama 324n, 412, 426, 436, 
455 

Gavisthira 36 
Generality 218 
Ghanta 420, 422 
Ghantai 352 
Ghatta 179f, 330 
Gxtajoiinda 20, 183 
Gnosticism 132n 
Gnostics 132n 
Goalesvara 353 
Godavari 141 
Golagi 341 
Golagiri 311 
Golaki Matha 341£ 

Gomedha 386 
Gdtmnafasdra 10 
Gopala 454 
Gopavati 49 
Go4'ila 134 
Gosalaka 375 

Gosava 321, 322n, 377, 383ff, 
386n, 387 
Govinda 421, 436 
Govinda III, 97 
Grahila 209, 440 
Oranthiparna 92 
gGdhayrata 201 
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Onnabhadra 9, 145n, 175, 257, 
330 

Gnpacandra 86 
Gn^adhara 43f 
gnnadharma 237 
Gnnadhya 357, 439 
gnnana 216 
Gunap&la 420, 422 
Gn^aratna 184, 219, 222f, 231 
Ounaratna Suri 230 
gunas 237, 239, 446 
gunasth&na 254, 290 
Oanayratas 263, 268f 
Gupti 293 

Gurgi inscription 184n, 339£ 
Garjara (regiment) 61, 96 
GurjararPratihftra 395 
Gyllis 88 

H 

hajib 91n 
H&la 438 
hamsacar^ 274 
Hamsasiddhftatadeva 11 
Hanakkah ^lededication’ 402 
H&ra 67 

Haraprabodba 39, 206, 208 
Haribhadra 43, 45ff, 55, 76, 
85f, 123f, 126, 128, 147n, 184, 
222, 228, 230, 232f, 244, 330, 

358, 391, 408, 457 
Harihara 369 

Hari$ena 7, 9, 50, 329, 430, 
434n, 435n 
Harisvamin 385 
HaTivQ.mia 460 

Harivamiapxi,rdT).a 180, 380, 

386, 430, 435 
Har§a 108, 118 

Harsacarita 53£, 108, 116, 232, 

359, 391, 401 
Har$an&tha 240 
Haatdmalaka 456 
Hastinagapura 409, 424 
Hastinapura 417£ 

Hastitapasa 134 
Haatydyurveda 455 
Haviryajfias 378 
Hearers, the 372n 


Hemacandra 13, 49^ 142, 175, 
178, 180, 240, 244, 255, 270n, 
290, 292, 296f, 355, 361, 373, 
386, 431, 437, 452 
Hemagiri 417 
Hemasena 346 
Heramba 413 
Hermes 361 
Heracles 104n 
Herod as 88 
Herodotus 93, 402a 
himsa 126, 203, 264, 324ii 
Hlnay^niat 37 2f 
Hindu 133n, 331ff, 338, 349, 
357n, 361ff, 365, 404, 408 
Hinduism 350, 360, 363 
Hippolytua 51 
Hiatoriea 160n 
Homer 133 

Hoysalas 330, 351£, 368, 370 
Hrdaya^iva 338ff 
Hrdaye^a 340 
Hsiian-ts&ng 357n, 374 
Huta^ana 431 

I 

Ibhaoariu 45 4£ 

Ijya 200, 202 
Ikkeri chiefs 351 
Ik^vaku 378 

Indra 82, 84n, 141, 143, 145, 
209, 259, 280, 313, 326, 398, 
413, 437£; grammarian 442£ 
Indra III. 85, 97, 117£, 371 
Indrabhuti 46 
Indradatta 420 
Indragomin 443 
Indranandin 6 
Tndrap! 397 
Indravyakarana 443 
Indriyas 335 
Indumat! 415 
Inherence 218 
Inapectora^ The^ 361 
Ilanasena 45 
Isanansiva, Aoarya 337£ 
lidnaiivagwudevapaddhati 
214, 229, d35n, 336^ 342, 
347, 398, 404f 


Islam 134£ 

I^aaiddhi 231 
Xatopadaim 278 

livara 187, 206, 90 Tb, 209ff, 
215, 219, 229, 237, 335; 
temple 346 

iivaragttd 207, 210n, 458 
Itih&sa 13n, 362 
I-tsing 11, 129n 

J 

Jabala 92 
Jabali 54f 
Jdhdliautraa 364 
Jagaddhara 358 
Jaimini 89, 196 
Jaiminlya BrdhmaxjLa 384 
Jaiminlya doctrines 1961^ 218, 
241 

JaiminTyas 196, 217 
Jainendra 142ff. 

Jainism 18, 20f, 123, 128£, 
13lff, 206, 211, 246f, 253^ 
260, 269f, 273, 276£, 284, 291, 
297, 316, 320, 326fE, 334, 
346, 34 W, 354, 371, 374, 381 
Jalakelivilasa 27, 140 
Jalhapa 442 

Jamadagni 7, 258, 408f, 436 
J anaka 384 
Jdnak'xharaxjia 439 
jahghacarikanayaka 110 
Jannavakka 381 
japa 270, 272 

Jaaaharacariu 3n, 6, 8u, 48ff 
Jdtakamdld 98, 403 

Jatasimhanandi 331, 360f, 374, 
463 

Jatilas 373 
Jayd 363 
Jajadeva 20, 183 
Jayadhavald 9 
Jayamangald 403, 459 
Jayanagara 121n 
Jayanta 137, 221, 223, 226ff, 
232f, 242f, 245, 336, 355, 389 
Jayarama 329, 330n 
Jayasiihha L 351 
Jayasimha II. 9, ^7 ^ 
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J ayasiihh a Siddh araja 345 
Jayayarman 417 
J edara Dasimayya 351 
Jestts 121, 182n, 133n, 

Jewels (Three) 74fiP, 351, 255ff, 
269f, 275ff, 283f, 291, 307ff, 
311, 314, 331 
Jfmutavahana 438 
Jina 74, 89, 118, 263, 270ff. 
277, 279£, 282, 288, 307ff, 
313f, 330, 432 
Jinaoanda 444 
Jinadatta 77, 258, 409£ 
Jinadharma 53 
J inaprabhasuri 432 
Jinasena 9, 17, 295, 330 
Jinasena I. 380, 386, 430, 435 
Jinendrabhakta 414 
Jinendrabuddhi 443 
Jinendradatta 411 
Jiva 207, 246 
f^Ivadaya 264 
Jxvakacint(imaJ 3 .i 138n 
Jivananda 441 
jtyanmuktata 192 
jfianabhakti 308 
J fiaaakarma-samucoayavada 
242 

jfianamudra 404£ 

JTia^arr^ava 19, 175, 272£, 277f, 
280f, 292f, 296, 304n 
Jvanariykvatantra 218 
jfiana^akti 218, 235 
Jndnaamhita 207 
jileyavarana 220 
Jonaraja 12 
Jonas 115 
Josephus 133 
Jrmbhaka 431 
juhvaka 385 
jumbaka 385 
Justin 130, 134 
Justinian 114 
JvalamalinI 6 
JvdldmdlinVhalpa 6 
Jye§tha 175, 406 
Jyotih 214 
Jyotifa Yed&hgar 326 


K 

Kadamba ( dynasty ) 37 9 
Kadamba 367 
Kadambaguhadhiyftsin 340 
Kadamharl 10, 53ff, 62, 232, 
391, 440 

Kadambarl 128, 391 
Ka4arapihga 123, 426f 
Kadavaka 179 
Kailasa 368, 370 
Eaildaaaamhitd 207n, 213n 
Kaitabha 104 
Kaivalya 194 
Kakand! 419, 428 
Kdkutaihacarita 10 
Kaku Vakrokti 85 
Kala 214, 235 
kala 147n. 335 
Kal Bhairava 392n 
Kalagoi Siva 80 
Kalakavrksiya 110 
Kalamukhas 234, 348, 350, 360 
Kalainukhi-Bi ahmacari-sthana 
348 

Kal»«a 118 

Kalaseua 129 

Kalasura 380, 424, 426 

Kalayukta 2n 

Kalhana 106, 118, 345 

Kail 128, 402 

Kali Age 154, 318 

Kalidasa 327, 439; forest 415 

Kail Devi 392ii 

Ealiiiga 21 

Kalka BhawanI 393n 

Kalka Mata 393n 

Kalkin 370 

Kalla-Gudi 367 

Kallata 363 

Kalpasiitra 442 I 

Kalyanacandra 375 
Kalyanamitra 40, 328 
Kama 103 
Kamakatba 124 
Kamaladevt 367 
Kamal§,narayapa 367 
Kamala4Ila 221, 223, 231 
Ei^mandaka 116, 446ff, 449, 464 


k&m&satva 222 

Rdm<iauira 232, 403, 437, 467, 
459, 462 

Kambal&^vatara 231 
Kamboja 21 
Kdmika 336 
K&minimohana i78n 
kamk^a 257f 
Kampilya 428 

Kanada 89, 185f, 213, 216n, 
217, 380 

Kanakakusala 121n 
Kanakamara 10, 179 
Kanapa 104 
Kaficanika 428 
Kandalavilasa 38£ 

Kahkall Tila 432£ 

Kannada 18 d, il9n, 154n, 350 
Kannaki 375 
Kantha 439£ 

K apse's vara 359 
Kapalika 22, 66, 234£, 240, 241, 
252, 346, 350, 356ff, 376, 391, 
439 

Kapalikavrata 358 
Kapalii) 358 

Kppila 89, 194, 227, 343f 
Kapilas 217, 241, 346 
Kapilesvara 343£ 

Kapifijala 400 

Kapphindhhyudaya Mahdkdvya 
406 

Kappiya 124 

KarakaTjdacariii 10, 179 

Karala 103 

Karala 357, 391 

Karana 23 4n 

Kdrax).a 336 

Karavala 104 

Karavalavlra 94 

Kdravai^Lamdhdtmya 342, 343ii 

Karlia^ plates 2, 8, 337£ 

Karikalabha 27 

KarTrl 377 

Karka 385 

Karkaroni 341 

Karkka 333 
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Karma 46, 74, 76, 135f, 146n, 
187, 190f, 193n, 195, 211, 
219, 247, 250f, 255, 257, 273, 
275ff, 281, 285, 288, 290ff, 
300fP, 313ff, 334f, 371 
Karman 187, 190, 360 
Karmandins 290 
Karmapriya 419 
Karpa 61 
Kar^ata 21 

Karpuramanjari 355ff 
Karttikara^i 344 
Karttikeya 295, 322 
Karupikorsiddhautins 234 
karupya 264 
Karv^in 343 
Kfirya 234n 
Ka^a 46 
KaBaya 288 
Kaiikd 443 
Kasikunda 343n 
Ka^iraja 460 
Katakadhipati 58 
Katantra 442f 
Kdthaka 383 
K&thaka-sidrlliautins 234 
Kaihdkoia 9, 48n, 435 
Kathanaka literature 136]i, 
408, 463 

Kathdsaritsdgara 49, 357f, 406, 
431 

Katyayana 454 
Kdtydyana SraiUasiUra 382ff 
Katyayani 34, 358, 391f, 398 
Kaula 128, 241, 376 
Kaulficarya 35 5 £ 

Kaulas 204f, 242, 354f£ 

Kaullka 205 
Kaumarl 397 
Kaumudl 402f, 423 
KaumudTjagara 403 
Kaumudlmitrananda 358 
Eauuapadaiita 445 
Kaundinya 199n, 20 If, 203n, 
236f, 23811, 239, 342f 
Kaurusa 344 
Kaurusya 343 
Kau.^ambi 420, 422 
Kausika 26f n 


Kautilya 101, 109£, 113, 116f, 
445ff 

Karaoa^iva 340 
Kavikalpadruma 442 
Kavikarit^^hhaTaig,^ 14 
Kavikovida 152 
Kavlkularaja 1 
Kavikula^ekhara 147 
KavikttSttmayadha 153 
Kavya 82, 84;-.lit. 4, 17, 19f, 
54, 142, 165, 168, 171, 181, 
216, 439, 454; poetry 53, 139, 
158, 164, 169, 177; prose 70; 
style 20, 74, 79f, 83, 86f, 182 
Kavyddhydya 439 
Kdvydlahkdra 14 
Kdvyamlmdrnsd 13n, 218 
Kdvydnuidsana 14 
Kayarohapa 342 
Kayavarobapa 344 
Kay avatar a 342 
kayotsarga 283u 
Kedara Math a 348 
Kekati 32, 442 
Keladi chiefs 351 
Kerala 21 
Ke&avasvamin 368 
kevala 256 
Kevalins 285 

KharidanakhaTndakhddya 12 
kha-nirvapa 233 
Kharepatan plates 341 
Khatvahga 394u 
Kilinjaka 20, 70 
Kimjalpa 427, 

Kirar^a 334n, 336 
KiraTjLdvalx 185, 227, 243 
Kirata 28, 411 
kirita 142n 
Klrtisiihara 28, 144 
Klrtivarman L 365 
Kisuvolal 366 
klesa 187, 190, 193, 222 
klesavarapa 220 
Kodapdamartapda 94 
Kodiya Ma^ha 348 
Kohala 31, 441 
Koj&gara 403 


Kojagarl Farnim& 403n 
Konnur insoription 333 
Kontgudi temple 365, 369 
Kotikal Mapdapa 392 
Krathana 200f 
Krida 180 
Kriyftoary& 336 
Eriya^akti 210, 235 
kriyayoga 237 
ErodhinI 111 
Krpa 61 
Krpadharma 61 
Erpapa 104 

Krpna 84, 171, 174, 249, 354n, 
364, 369, 438 
Kr?na III 2f, 5f, 8, 337f 
Krspabhumi 364 
Krspami^ra 242u, 356£ 
Kr§parajadeva 2f, 6 
Krspa-Raya 379 
Kr^navarman I. 379 
Krtya 52, 406 
Krtyakalpataru 445, 447£ 
Ksamakalyapa 50 
k^apaka^repi 290 
Ksatracuddmavii 9f, 296, 330 
K§atriya 316, 323, 329, 383 
ksayika 255 
k^ayopa.^amika 255 
K^emagauris^vara IIS 
Ksemagupta 118 
Ksemendra 14, 20, 150 
ksemin 239 
Ksetrapala 332n 
Ksirakadamba 424f 
K^Irasvamin 440, 469 
Kslratarangini 440 
Kubera 26, 84 
Kubera 432 

Kudlur plates 8, 86, 230 
Kula 395 

Kulacarya 204, 217, 367 
Kulaciiddmax^itantra 204, 395q 
Kiddri^avatantra 204f 
Kulluka 453 
Kum&ra 348, 439 
Eum&rad&sa 439 
Eum&rap&la 293, 297, 346 
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Kumarapalapratihodha 86|293, 
297 

Knm&rila 12 , 196, 225f, 243, 
245, 330, 389, 458 
Kumbhodara 413 
Eumuda 32 

Eundakunda 18f, 247, 257, 2721, 
277, 293f, 308, 429£ 

Enndall or Eupdalinl 214£E 
kundall-v&ya-sariioara 216 
Euranga 103 
Kurral 138n 
Euruoandra 233 
Eurujangala 417 
Eu^agrapura 410 
Eu^ika 343£ 

Eushk Mahal 222 n 
Kusumdnjalibodhanl 226n, 242 
Eusumapura 391 
Eusumavall 23, 40£ 
Kuvalayamdld 42, 86 , 124, 329, 
391, 403 
kuyajana 203 

L 

labhas 201n, 235 
LiUl EhS.n (temple) 365 
Laksa'O'dvali 243 
Lak^ma 349 
Laksmaparaja 338f£ 
Laksmldhara 445, 447, 458 
Lak^ml-Narayaaa (temple) 35 4n 
Lakula 349£ 

Lakulagama 349 
Lakulamn&ya 349 
Lakula-samaya 349 
Lakula-Siddhanta 348, 350 
Ldkulatantra 336 
Lakulin 240, 342ff 
Lakull^a 240, 342, 349, 369 
Lakall^vara Pandit a 349£ 

Lalita 258, 410 
Lalit&ditya 108 
Lalitaviatara 137, 359, 361, 374, 
438, 461 
Lamhita 336 
Lampa 395 
lailoakhadaka 119n 
Lao-tzu 21 n 


Lauhitya 456 
Laukayatikas 457 
laukika 280, 332 
Legatio 96 
Leo 119 
Lllavatl 86 

linga 343£, 349, 36V, 394n, 435£ 
lihgam 203 

Lihgapurd^a 342, 406 
Lihgayats 349, 351, 371 
Liudprand £6 
Lokabh&van& 304n 
Lok&mbik& 4 
lokamudha 257f 
lokanupreksa 291, 295, 303 
Lokftyata 8 , 115, 217f, 226, 
230ff, 241 

Lokayatikas 231f, 355 
lol^ottara 280 
Lop’S mudra 430 
Lucian 58n, 135n, 361 
Luit 456 

M 

Madanamailjarl 358 
MaUanamati 40 
Madanarnava 104 
Madanavarman 352 
Madapurusa 407 
madas 257 
Madhava 358 
Madhuke.4yara 346 
Madhumateyavamsa 340 
Madhumatl-pati 340 
Madhupihgala 424, 430 
Madhvacarya 125, 215n 
Madhyamaka 192, 241 
Madhyamakakdrik-a 192£ 
Madhyamika 192f 
madhyasthya 264 
Madiraksi 104 
Magadhasundarl 414 
Magha 19, 116, 327, 439f 
Mahabala 42 If 

Mahabhairava 23, 56, 77, 356f, 
392n 

Mahabhairay&nu^asana 357 
Mahabhairay! 356 


Mahdhkdrata 6 , 110, 144, 147, 
175, 430, 43'6, 445£f, 460, 400 
Mahdhhdaya 443£ 

Mah&deva 237f, 368 
Mahddukkha-kkhandha Sutta 
137n 

Mahagapapati 138 
Mahftjana 227 

Mahakala 203, 346, 380. 386, 
391 

Mahakala ^iva 80, 357 
Mahakall 394 q 
M ah&kayis 439£ 

Mah&ku^ika 399 
MahalaksmI 367 
Mah&m&tra 90 
Mahamoda 442 

Mahanayami 22 , 97, 157, 398ff 
Mahapasupatas 241 
MahdpurdiQLa 3 , 6 £ 

Mahas&dhaka 90 
Maha-sandhi -y igrah&dhikj^ta 
106 

Mahasena 10 
Maha^yeta 55 
mahatmya 238 
Mahdvamia 99 
Mahdvastu 2 In, 49n, 377 
.Aiah&vira 134, 374f, 402 
Mahdviracarita 86 
Mahay rata 241 n, 358, 
Mahavratas 263n 
^Fahavratikas 358, 360 
Mahay a j lias 378 
Mahayana 232, 374, 438 
Mahayanist 373 
MahayoginTs 22, 56, 58, 396 
Mahendradeya 1 
Mahendra-mdtali-aarhjalpa 1 
Mahendrapala I and II 395ii 
Mahendrayarman 439 
Mahendrayikramayarman 357 n 
Mahesvara 203, 215, 218£, 224, 
228, 237, 239, 347, 369, 431 
Maheivaradatta 358 
Mahej^yaras 234, 315 
Mahe^yarl 397 
Muhidhara 385, 387 
Mahimnaatotra 440n 
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Ikahinda 99 

-Mahi^amardinl 394d, 396 
Mahifasuramapdapa 393 
Mahi^ftsura-mardinl 369 
Mahmud of Ohazni 433 
Mahmud Shah 122n 
Mahodadhi 242n 
Maitrdyaxs^ Samhitd 383 
maitrl 264 
Maitreya 314 
Majjhimanikdya 69n, 137n, 191 
Makaradhvaja 39, 97 j king 103 
Makaranda 358 
Mdkuta 336 
Mala 334 

Malakapuram pillar inscription 
341f 

Mftlall 357 

Mdlatlmddhava 165| 357£P, 391, 
403, 440 

Malegitii-^ivalaya 366 
Mallavadin 375 
Mallikr»-juna 359, 369 
Mallinatha 455 

Malli§ena 240, 214, 289, 346, 
379f 

Mall i Sena Prasasli 346 
Mammata 13 
Maiiadhanafijaya 152 
manahparyaya 256 
ManfJara 123 
Manas 335 

Mandana 186, 226, 243 
man dan a 200 f 
mand.iramudra 2S0 
Mandhata 353, 392 n 
Mandodarl 424 


MangaJa 103 
Munich acism 372a 
Manikundala 104 
Manikyanandi 225 
Manimekhalai 217, 375 
Mahkhaka 12f 

Mahkhaliputra Go^alaka 375 
Man-Lion, the, 370 
Manmathamathana 38, 77 


Manmathavinoda 104 
Manojakufijara 27, 141 
mantana 201n 
MantradTk$& 336 
mantras 203 
Mantravada 206 
Mantrin 371 

Manu 109, 316, 322, 362, 388f, 
t 426, 446,. 450ff 
Manuel Palaeologus 134 
Manusmrii 436, 453 
Mara 377 

Maradatta 21ff, 41ff, 71, 82f, 
128f, 158, 178, 180, 205, 313a 
357, 399 
marana 406 
Mara'^aaamddlii 292ff 
Marasimha 8, 86, 230 
Marcus Aurelius 133 
marga 256, 334 
Marganamalla 156 
MUrgapali 401 
Maricj 412, 426 
Markanda 437 
MdrlaT^deyapurdii^a 398 
Marutta 381 
M assail ans 202 
Matanga 400, 412, 426, 455 
Matangacarin 455 
MdiangaUld 455f 
Matha 337ft, 344f, 3i8, 359 
Mdtharavrtti 194, 224, 230, 

379n, 38C 

Mathura 416, 431ft 
Matisagara 9, 346 
matra 32, 177ft 
Matrmandala 397 
Matrmedha 3b 6 

Matsyapurdna 146n, 147n, 430, 
461 

Mattama} ura 339ft 
Mattama^^uranatha 340 
Mattavildsaprahoaana 241d, 

245, 357n, 439 
Mattebha vikridita 180 
Matter 193, 198, 210, 215, 250£ 
Maya 207, 334ft 

Mayauavayara ( Madana\atara ) 
178 


Mayura 439 

Measure for Measure 362n 
Medapata 344 
Medea 104n 
Medhatithi 453 
Meghacandra 444 
Megbavahana 125 
Metriohe 88 
Mioyllus 135n 
Mihrab 365 

Milindapavha 1901^ 222, 438il 
Milkmaid's Cave 367 
Mimaihsa 225f, 241, 243, 348, 
378, 389 

Mimaiiisa (theories) 227 
Mimaiiisaka 134, 226, 241, 389i 
Mimiamhi 88 
Minuoius Felix 134 
Mithyasruti-vighataka 360 
Mithyatva 251, 254£ 
Mitra.<iarman 108 
moha 190 

Mohardjdpardjaya 204, 360, 370 
Mokkhapahuda 272 

Mok9a 192, 222£, 233ff, 242 
244f, 251, 277 
moksamarga 224 
Moses 132 

Mothers the, 22, 81, 397f 
Mrgasena 420, 422 
Mrgavega 411 
Madha 253, 257f 
mudhadrsti 257 
Mudhata 253n, 257f, 260 
mudhatva 248 
Mudrdraksaea 403 
Mugdhaiigana-keli-kutuhala 
150, 153, 

Mugtha^ila 372n 
Mukhahimha 336 
mukhyfiksara 272 
Mukta 239 
mukti 235 
Muldcdra 292, 294 
Muladeva 428, 438 
Muladhara 216 

Mulaguna 75, 262f, 283n, 285, 
408 


Mandns 88 

Manes 81, 260, 30 4, 316, 318 
321, 324, 372n 
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Mulamadhyamaka-kdrikda 232 
Miilasarvdstivddaikaiatakarm- 
an 129q 

Mulgund Inscription 442 
MumuksuprakaraviLa 145n 
Mundira 105 
Municandra 128 
Munigupta 412f, 420 
Muninatha Chillaka 340 
Munjarya Vadighaiighala 
Bhatta 6, 8, 11 
Muslims 376 

N 

Nabhigiri 415 
Nachor 135 
Nada 209, 21 4f 
N^ijangha 436 
Nadira 103 


Nandi 203, 397 
Nandi 181 
Nandisangha 9 
Nanditadbya 178 
Nandyavarta 270 
Nanna 7 
Nara 454 

Narada 33, 62, 412, 454f, 31: 

424ff, 430 
Naramodha 386 
Narasiiiiha (I and II) 4 
Narasiiiiha 365, 367ff 
i Narav&hana 344 
! Narayana 364f, 368, 370, 438 
(Narayana (poet) 439, 451 
I narayanavali 365 
1 Narayani 391 
I Narayaniya 217 
I Narendrasena 142 


Nllakapthe^vara temple 346, 
I 398n 
I Nilapata 440f 
i Nllapatta 441 
Nimi 459 

Nimittadhyaya 327, 461 
I Nimittasakha 327 
nTrajana 407 
i nTrajana 271 
Nirargada 377 
; nira4raya 222 
Niravadyapandita 443 
I Nirbijikarana 214, 216 
, Nirgrantha 217, 372, 375 
I Nirjara 242 

i Nirjaranuprek§a 201, 304 
iiiririamatva 292 
nirodha 18(S, 180n, 222 
! Nirukti 408 


Nagabhata 11 . 305a 
Nagaoandra 86 
Nagarjuna 102, 103n, 232 
Nagavardhana 350 
Nagavarman 10 
Nagesvara 370 
nagnabhava 374 
Nahusa 21, 437 
naigama ( naya ) 280f 
nairatmya 187ft, 220f, 223 
Nair&tmya-bhavana 220f 
Naisadhacarita 12, 8 In, 181, 
183, 186n, 210n, 213n, 234f, 
285n, 363, 370, 308d, 435, 
443, 451 

Naukarmyasiddhi 224 
Naiyftyikas 184, 218, 226ff, 

233, 235, 241, 380 
Nakle^vara 343 
Nakullsa 342 
Nakullsvara 350 
Nala 21 

Nalacampu 28n, 76, 85, 87, 
356, 358, 360, 371 
Ndladiydr 138 a 
namaksara 272 
Nanda 405, 406 
Nandadevi 405 
Nandaka 48, 413 
Nanda>tlrtha 406 


Nfamada 141, 353, 394n 
Narmarndld 20 
narma-saciva 00 
nastika 362 

Nastikas 197, 230, 284, 3 
375 

Nastikavadin 233 
Natha 344 
Nathu Bhil 392n 
natyasala 404 
Ndtyaidatra 181, 404, 139 
Nauhalesvara 338 
navabhumika 290 
Navaratra 309 
Naya 289f 

N dyakumdracariif, 7, 8n 
Nay an aval! 43ff 
nayapaddhati 289 
Neelakeii 128, 131 
Neith 402n 

Nemicandra 257, 291, 297 
Nemioandra Siddhantaoakra- 
vartin 10, 86, 208 
Nomideva 1, 5 
NeminMha 18n 
Nescience 195 
Nicephorus Bhocas 96 
Nihivdsa 336 
Nikumbha 413 
Nilakaptha 448 d, 455£ 


Nirvana 11, lOOff, 222, 244, 292, 
402 

j nirvcda 255 

Nirvcdajaiiani ( dharmakatha ) 

1 ,! 124 

*1 

niskriya yoga 277 
Niti ir)0, 445, 450 
j Nitibrhaspati 140, 317 
Nitinetra 151 

\N%tisdra 116, 445ff, 449, 454 
j Nitisastras 437, 44f, 4447ff, 451 
Nitiiataka 145n, 441 
Nltivdkydmrta 1, 6, lOf, 18,76, 

: 03, 97f, lOOf, 104ff, loot, 115, 

j 117, 11 9f, 122, 440, 446ff, 
j 451, 454f, 459 
j nityatva 235f 
j nivrtti 185, 247 
I niyama 269, 283 
( Niyamaadra 18, 258, 272 
j Niyati 335 
Niyativada 375 
; niyoga 388 
Nizami 01 
, Nohala 338 
' Nohalesvara 338 
! North Indian regiment 60, 96 
;Nvga21 
i Nrsimha 379 
' Nydaa 443 
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2l'yay<x-bindu-fifiO 376 I 

if yayakandali 185, 219, 243, j 
390, 457 j 

NyayakumndacandTa 10, 1^26 | 

Nydyakuaumdnjali 22S, 241 ff, 
249n, 373n, 378, 458 
JSfydyamanjarl 76, 137, 221, 
223, 226, 227n, 228f, 232f, 
242f, 245, 336, 355, 389 | 

Nydyasdra 186, 228, 243 
Nydyaautraa 226 
Nyaya system 218, 226, 2411T, 
289, 348 

Nyaya theory 213, 227, 229, 
233f, 235n, 378 

Nyaya-Vaisesika school 216n,j 
226, 228, 241, 337, 389f ! 

Nydyavdrtika 226 


Padmaratha 77, 258, 410, 435 ! 

padmasana 281 I 

Padinavail 332 

Paduina 377 I 

Pagan cults 128n, 130, 132, 134 ;[ 
deities 135 I 

Piunna 175, 294 ! 

Pakayajiias 378 
Pala 454 
Palakapya 454ff 
Palaki 454 

PaJlava 21, 357, 378, 394, 439 | 

Pamarodara 29ff, 154f, 411 ! 

Pampa 4ff, 86, 330 ! 

Vamya Bhdrata 86 ! 

Pampa-Jidmdyaria 86 
Pancagnisadhaka 288 ! 

Paficat^urubhakti 308. 311 I 


paraihjyotih 273 
Parantaka I. 2f, 345 
Parasara 343, 412, 444f, 433 
Pardiaradharmasamhitd 45 4n 
Parasuramesvara (temple) 346 
paravadimalla 11 
paribhoga 283 
Paricaya 14 
Parigraha 267f 

Parlksdmukhasutra 1 9 225. 

388, 157 
Pariksit 4 1 If 
parinaina 336 
Paris alias 290 
Parisamkhya 80 
PariiibtaparDan 49, 408n, 431, 
137 

Parivrajaka 358, 375 


Nydyavdrtika-idtparya'pariiud-\ 
dhi 243 

Nydyavdrtikx'tdtparya'tikd 227 
Nydyaviniicaya 225, 37 In, 388, 
459 

0 

Octavius 134 

Oihk&ra 280 

Omkara ^iva 392n 

Oiiikaresvara temple 346 

On the Gods and the World 198 

Orosius 165n 

Orphios 280 

Otto the Great 96 

P 

Padalipta 124 
Padartha 2 48, 251f 
padastha dhyilna 280 
Paddhadiya 330 n, 

Paddhatika or Pajjhatika 179f 
Paddhatis 203 
Padma 4l7f 
Padma ( vyuha) 445 
Padma 87f, 136, 316, 426f, 431 
Padmacarita 7, 381, 384£ 
Padmahrada 431 
Padmapada 216n 
Padmaprabha 18 
PadmapurdrjLa 359n, 40 If 


Paficala 415, 428 I 

Pafica Lihga 347f | 

Paflcaratra 13ia, 239, 2tlf, 312,! 
363£, 430 

Fan car dir air uti 363 
Pancar dir opanisad 363 
Paficartha 240 | 

Paficartha-Laknlamnaya 210 | 

Pancatantra 429n, 441, 415,j 
150, 452, 462 i 

Pancaviniia Brahmar^a 384 ! 

Pafioikakara 242 i 

Pandita vaitandika 89, 155 I 

i’amlya 2, 121, 433 
Panini 412£ 

Panimya 348, 442 
Papanatha 369 
Paracakrapramardana 1 1 1 
paralaukika 332 
Paramahaiiisa 288 
Paramara 345, 35 In 
paramatma 273f 
Parmdttnaprakdia 18, 272, 274, 
277 

pararaavagadha 256 
paraiii-brahma 274 
Parames thins 74ff, 26 9f, 272, 
280, 287, 307f 
Parameseara 219, 229 
Parame^vara 336 i 

i’aramesvara-siddhanta 357 I 


Paroksa 289 
Farsvagata 121 
Pilrsvauatha 240, 354n, 433 
Pdrivandthacarita 9f, 50, 399 
Pdrthapardkrama Vydyoga 118 
Particularity 218 
Parvata 122, 380f, 4241f, 430 
paryagnikarana 382 
paryayarthika 289f 
Paryutjanaparvau 431 
Pasa 334 
Pa.su 331 

Ptlsupata 199, 201 ff, 230n, 239, 
241 ff, 350 

Pasupaias 184, 199. 200n, 20iff, 
217, 219, 234ff, 242, 245f, 
349f 

Pdiupata Sutras 109n, 201, 

203, 234n, 236f, 23Sn, 239, 
342f 

Pa.supati 199, 219, 239 
Pataliputra 391, 429, 434, 462 
Pat aiij alas 241 
Pataujala ( Yogasastra) 348 
Patafijali 187, 209, 444, 457 
Pati 334 

Pdtrakesaristotra 360 
Pattabandha 142n 
Pattadakal 366, 369 
Pattada Kisuvolal 366 
Pattavardhana 111 
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Pattopadliyaya 109 
Paudanapiira 424 
Paiimacarin 7 
Pail ran ik as 241 
pauruseya 3S8f 
Pauskara 303 
Pavanavega 410 
pavatta 191 
Pelion 10511 
pentliastbana 120 
Persians 99 
Petrarch 17Gn 
Pharisees 147n 
Philostratus 125, 132 
Pifigala 179, 412, 120 
Pinyfikagandha 42(S 
Pippalada 380 
Pitrinedha 380 
Pliny 263n 
Ponna 330 
Pontius Pilate 133 
^rabhacandra 10, 214, 308n, 
330, 429 
Prabhakara 148 
Prabhakaras 242 
Prabhakara school 226, 242f 
Prabhakaravardhana 359 
Prabhafijana 12, 50 
Prahhdaakliantpi 400 
Prabhasaksetra 355 
prabhavaua 257f, 260 
Prabhavasiva 339 
Prabhrtas 18 
Prabhudeva 351 
Prahodhacandroday • 241n,242n 
245, 350£ 

prabodha-maiigabi-pathaka 1 14 
Prabodhas'iva 184n, 339 
pradaksina 200n 
pradesa 251 
pradhava-dharani 90 
Pradyota 142n 
Pradyumna 120 
Pradyumnacarita 10 
Prahladaka 417 
Prahladanadeva 118 
Prajapati 460 
Prajdpatiamrti 454 


PrakararjLapancikd 226, 242 
Praklrnaka 13n, 288 
Prakirnas 256, 285 
Prakrit 0, 12. 20, 42n, 177ff, 
29 If, 297, 308n, 325, 329, 
330n, 430 

Prakrit i P ingala 17711: 

Prakrti 193f, 229, 251, 335 
Pramdna-nayatattvdlokdlamkd- 
ra 221, 229 
Pramanas 280 
Prainanavada 217 
Pramdna-Vdriika 375 
Pramanavidya I3ii 
Prameyakamtdamdrta'oda 10 
pramoda 204 
Pranava 203, 214 
praiiayaina 281 
pra; .iica 193, 206£ 
Praparcasdra 21 5n, 210n 
PrapaTfcasdratantra 215, 216r), 
401 

prasaina 218, 25 If, 292 
Prasannapada 192 
Pra 'antasiva 339 
Prams tapdda Bhdsya 127, I85n, 
180, 219, 223, 227, 212f, 245, 
377 

prastavana 270 
Pratapavardhana 20 
Pratikramana 283n 
Pratiina 290 
pratipaksabhavana 137 
pratit} a^amutpada 192 
pratyakhyana 283n 
Pratyaksa 289 
pratyuha 137 

Praudha priyapaiiganavotpala 
150, 154 

Pravacanasdroddhara 2 9 On, 

297 

Pravarasena I. 378 
Pravrajaka 358 
pravrtti 247 
preraka 210 
Priyadatta 410 
Prodgita 336 
Pro§adha 282£ 


prosadhop&sana 269 

Prthoktvaniiprek&a 301 

prthaktvavitarka vicara 276 

Prthu 323 

Pud gala 250f 

puja 270 

pfijapliala 270 

Pujyapada 11, 17 7, 252, 255, 
205n, 274, 278, 291f, 298, 
30 In, 308, 309n, 443f 
Pulaha 412, 451 
Pulakesin 1. 379 
Pulakesin I r. 359 
Pulasti 412 
i'ulastya 451 
Puloman 112, 454 
Pundanka 10^, 377 
Punt^rikaksa 00 
Punyakesa 384 
punyai^lokas 143 
purakarma 270 
purakila 211 
Purandara 339f, 41 5f 
Puruhuta 127, 155, 434 
Purusa 193, 214, 335 
purusakara 100, 144, 147n 
Purusamedha 377, 382f, 386n, 
387 

Purvarai’iga 32, 97, 401 
piir\araugapuja 401 
Pilrvas 250, 285 

Puspadanta 3, Off, 48ff, 71, 330 
Puspakadeva 418 
Paspascna 9 
Pusya 426f 

Putikavahana 416, 433f 
Pythagoras 125, 131n, 135n, 
198n 

Pythagorians 13 In 

Q 

Qualities 218 

R 

Babhasa Nandi 375 
Bacchuka 1 
Badda 17 8n 

Badha 51, 364, 421, 438 
Baga 190, 335 
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Raghavabhatta 214ff, 404 
Raghuvamia 455 
Kahamana 376 
Rahusenl 179n 
Raibhya 449 
Kaivata 461 
Rajadatta Thera 137 
Rajadbarma 106 
Rajadhiraja I, 379 
Rajaditya 2f 
Rajaguru 348 
Rajaniti 445 
RdjanUiprakdsa 451 
Rajanitiratnakara 445, 447, 

454 

llajapura 395 
Rajapurl 395 
Rajapuira 455 
Rajaraja 9, 394n 
Rajaraksa 106 
rajasa (dan a) 285 
Rajasast»'a 446f 

Rajasekhara 13, 218, 355, 357, 
439, 442 
Rajasena 179n 
Rajasiddhantas 13u 
Rdjasiifihe.4vara temple 346 
R&jasuya 377f, 383, 386f 
Rdjatarahgirjtl 106, 108f, ll7f, 
125, 345, 395 
Rajimati 434 
Rajraje.4var (temple) 343 
Rakta 48 
Rama 370, 436 
R&ma ( Parasurama ) 37 0 
Rama (Ba)arama) 370 
Ramacandra 358 
Ramadatta 402o, 423 
Ramanuja 199, 234, 330, 350f 
Rdmdyarj^a 381, 437 
Rambha 236 
Rallaka 73 
rahgapuja 403f 
rahgarekha 28n 
rahgavali 28n 
rahgavalli 28 
Ranna 10 

Ranod inscription 339ff, 347 


rasayana 357 

Rastrakiita 2ff, 6, 8, 85, 89, 96f, 
117, 326, 330, 333, 337, 347, 
351f, 354, 364, 367, 371, 377, 
401 

Rathanemi 434, 438 
Ratna 199f, 235, 240 
Rainakara 116 
Ratnakaraigdakairdvakdcdra 
429 

Ratnamdld 19 
Ratnaparlkm 211, 460f 
Ratuaprabha 428 
Ratnaprabha Suri 124n, 320n, 
39 In, 403n 
RatDa.4ikhanda 427 
Ratnaf^ikhandin 38f 
Batnatlkd 199 
Rattaraja 341 
raudra 275 
Raudradhyana 275 
Raurava 336 
Ravana 301, 437 
Ravana-ka-kai 397 
r&vapasaka 317 
Ravisena 7, 381, 384ff 
Rebirth 135n 
Renuka 408f, 436 
Renunciation 138n 
Revataka 24 
Revatl 260, 412f, 434 
Revanta 461 

Right Faith, Right Knowledge, 
Right Conduct 256f, 259, 

269£, 408 

Rifthariemicarin 7 
rjusutra (naya) 289f 
Itohini 121 
Romapada 455f 
Rsabha Jina 121, 227 
rucaka 356 

Rudra 206, 209, 236, 238f, 249, 
413 

Rudrabheda Tantras 336 
Rudraksa 404 
Rudra-Mabadev! 341 
RudraSambhu 340 
rudra>sayujya 238 


rupagunanika 121 
Rupaka 182f, 295 
Rupasiddhi 10 
rupastha-dhyana 280 

S 

6abaras I28f, 162, 252, 395 
^^abari 391 
sabda 289f 
^abdabrahma 215 
Sabdabrahmavada 242 
^abddnusdsana 348, 442 
i^ahddri^avacandrikd 444 
sabijadhyana 273 
Sadananda 231 

Sadasiva 187, 205f, 209, 212, 
215, 249, 335, teacher; 340 
jSadbhava Sambhu 341, 342n 
Saddharinapi(,ridarika 117, 232, 
374f 

Saddarsatiasamuccaya 184, 219, 
222f, 228, 230, 232 
Sadducees 147ii, 197n 
sadgunya 446 
Sddgur^yaprastdva 446 
Sadhaka 203, 238f 
Sadhu 74f, 270, 283ff, 307, 329 
Saduklikarrtdmrta 4 4 If. 
Sadyaskra 378 
Sagara 380, 424, 426, 430 
8agaradatta 70, 428 
Sagaradharma 289 
Saharsa 336 

Sahasrakuta (temple) 328, 411 
Sahasrara 45 

Saiddhanta Vai.^^esikas 184, 186, 
2l7ff 

SaiddhUntikas 340 
Sais 402n 

Saiva 2, 9, 13n, 39, 134, 138, 
184f, 203, 205ff, 213f, 2l6n, 
217ff, 224ff, 228ff, 234f, 239ff, 
244, 249f, 260, 284, 331, 
336ff, 357n, 364, 366f, 369ff, 
373, 406, 417, 439, 458 
i^aiva Tautra 336 
^laivavada 217 
^aiva Yogins 214 
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J^airism 128, 192, 205ff, 2llf, 
217n, 334, 336, 338, 340, 346f, 
352, 364, 366f, 369, 371,392n, 
458 

^ajaka 437 
Sajjaua 1121 
Sakata 445 

^aka^yana ( Jaina) 0 
Saka^yana 348 
sakhocoheda 378 
Sakta ( Darsana) 218 
J^akti 206fiF, 213ff, 335, 392 
Salakapurusas 3 
Salank&yana 445 
{^alihotra 27 
^alikanatha 226, 242 
sallekhana 287 
Sallustius 198 q 

Salvation 186ff, 194, 197, 201, 
204f, 216n, 220ff, 233ff, 239, 
247, 268, 309, 314, 323, 337,| 
355f, 374, 410, 417 
samabhirudha 2891 
samadhi 208 
aamadhiiataka 272, 274 
Satnagayana 455 
Samantabhadra 295, 429, 459 
Samar diccakaha 43, 48, 56, 85f, 
123f, 128, 135, 233, 358, 391 

Samarasiiiiha 345 
Samasokti 183 

samastasaiuaya-siddhaniilvaljO'- 
dhana 184 
samatva 292 
samavaya 21 3f 
somayadTpaka 284f 
samayamudha 257f 
Samaya-parlkse 329n 
Samayas 217 

samaya-samacara-vidhi 269 
Samayasdra 247, 258, 277£ 
Samayasundara 442 
samayika 269, 28 If, 283n, 307 
samayiri 284 
Samba 394 q 
Samhandhaparxhsd 375 
Saihbhinna-madamaryada 111 
Samdeiardaaka 178n, 179 d 


Saihgamesvara (temple) 346 Sanatkumdraaamhitd 206 

samgraha 289£ Sandhivigraha lekhaka 108 

Samiii 293 Saudhivigrahin 32, 91 if, 107f, 

Samjatatilaka 111 156 

samka 257ff isandilya 426 

satiikalpa 127f ^^ankhamathikadhipati 340 

t^aiiikara 31, 231, 23i 239, 245, j J^ankhanaka 29f 


330, 345, 377, 390, 156. 
^dmkara Bhdaya 231 
Saiiikaraoarya 224 
Saihkaramata (Saiva doctrine) 
224 

Saihkara Mi.4ra 24 In 
t^aihkararya 449 
Saihkaravarman 118 
Saiiikarsanasutras 364 
Samkhya S, 134. 193f,2l7f, 229, 
233, 235, 239ff, 289, 342, 348, 
364 

Saih^ hya doctrines 193ff, 220 
Sdrkkh 'jakdrikda 194, 224, 230, 
386 

Sailikhyas 379 
Sdmkhyaautras 186, 193 
Samkhya-Yoga 239 
SaihkTrnakatha 124 
samksepa 256 
Sammatiiarka 225 
s immattaparakkama 291 
samnidbapana 270 
saihsara 19 If, 207 
saiiisara-bhavana 297 
Sarhsaramooakas 242 
sarfisaranuprekba 291, 300 
samsthanavicaya 276, 293 
Samudragupta 378 
Saiiivara 242, 293, 303 
saihvaranupreksa 291, 303 
Saihvega 255, 292 
Saiiivegajananl ( Dharmaka- 
tha) 124 

Samyagdarsana 258 
Samyaktva 41f, 246flF, 253ff, 

262, 327, 408, 429 
samyaktvamithyatva 255 
saihyama 288 
Samyamadhara 26 
sailiyoga 213 
SamyuUanikdya 190 


Sankhapur'i 411 
Sdnkhdyana ^rautaaulra 382ff 
Sarjii^avati-prakaraiQLa 1 
Sdntdnika 336 

Santaraksita 220f, 225, 231, 
327, 362 

Santibhakti 308, 311 
i^antinatha 270 
Sdntipurdria 6 
Saptapadarthl 185 
^arada 405 

Sdraddlilaka 214ff, 404, 406 
saraga 254 
Saraha 374 
Sarangadeva 344 
Sarastaul-kaitava-kautuka 154 
Sarasvati 32, 97, 157, 172, 281f, 
307, 314, 400n, 403ffi river 
141 

Sarasvatitudaga 156 
Sarayu 141 
Sarojavajra 374 

Sarvadarianaaamgraha 19, 199 
sarvajfta 213 
sarvaksaramantra 272 
saroalaghu 177 
Sarvdrthaaiddhi 444 
Sarvasadhu 290 
Sarvavedanta-aiddhdntaadraaa- 
mgr aha 224 
Sarvodgita 336 
sasanahara 92 
sat 239 

Satapalha Brdhmai^ 382f, 385 
387 

sathapratisathanyaya 52 
satipatthana 137 
Satornilus 132n 
sattvadr^ti 220 
Sattvika 230 
sattvika (dana) 285 
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Saturninus 132n 
Satvata 363, 430 
satya 236 
Satyasraya 341 
^^auca 236 

saukhasayanika 144 
Saundaraiianda 457 
Saura ( Darsaua) 218 
Sanrasena 419 

Sautramanl 322, 377, 387, 418, 
Sautrantika 223, 241 
yayana 383, 385 
Scythian Kings 93 
Seeretum Secretorum 114f 
Sedulius 115 

Self 128, 136, 186, 188f, 193ff, 
205, 210f, 215, 216n, 218, 
220, 222, 229, 232ff, 245, 
2r)0ff, 272ff, 281, 292f, 296, 
301 ff, 305, 307f, 312f, 356, 
374, 456 

Septem Contra Thehaa 105 
Sotnfltli 352n 
Sevai Jayasing 379 
Shakespeare 362n 
Shiva j! 359 n 
J^ibis 384 
Sicilian court 91 
Siddha 237, 269f, 307 
Siddha 336 
Siddhabhakti 308 
Siddhantas 184n 
Siddliantikas 184n 
Siddharama 351 
Siddharsi 9, 17, 85f, 124, 223, 
225, 230, 241, 244, 395 
Siddhartha 2f 
Siddhas 53, 74, 158 
Siddhasena 265n, 293, 309n 
Siddhasena Suri 297 
Siddhasthana 339 
Siddhayika 332, 406 
Siddhosvara 368, 397 
siddhi 235, 237f, 357 
Siha 372 
^ikhasiva 339f 
Siksuvratas 263, 269, 282£ 
^ilappadikdram 334, 375 


Simhakfrtti 417 
Sirhhala 21 
Simhapura 423 
Siihhasena 423 
Simonides 165n 

Sipra 26f, 37f, 73, 79, 81, 91, 
163, 165, 169 
^irisagraina 420 
Sita 36, 436£ 

Siva22f, 51, 58f, 61f, 78, 80, 
82, 84, 93, 143, 158, 166, 184, 
187, 196, 199f, 201n, 202ff, 
218f, 224, 228f, 234, 239, 
219, 305, 319, 322, 328, 334ff, 
342fF, 346ff, 35117, 360, 364, 
366ff, 393n, 397f, 413, 417, 
435, 438ff, 447 
^ivabhakti 208n 
J^ivabbeda Taniras 336 
i^ivabhuti 424 
Sivaditya 185 
^ivagupta 420 
i^ivakoti 19, 295 
SivapuraijLa 206f, 208n, 210, 

213n, 214, 342, 458 
J^ivarya 48n, 293, 295, 
Sivasarman 318 
Sivasiddhantas 184n, 337 
Sivaskandavarman 378 
i 5 ivasvamin 406 
^ivatattva 214f 
Sivayogins 345, 351 
Skanda 399 

Skandapt4rdi^a 205, 355, 400, 
435 

skandhas 187, 189 
6lesa 182 

^lokavartika 225, 243, 215, 458 
Smaragdus 115 
Smarta 377f, 390 
Smarta rites 130 
Smrti ]3n, 18, 324, 362, 388, 
445, 449, 451, 453ff 
Sodasin 378 
Somadatta 415f, 433 
Somadeva Iff, 42f, 46ff, 52ff, 
61t, 70, 74, 77ff, 83f, 86ff, 91, 
93, 96ff, lUff, 123f, 126ff; 


130f, 133ff, 137, 139, 150, 
159, 165, 168, 17611, 18411, 
192. 194ff, 199, 201, 20311, 
209, 212ff, 226, 228ir, 236, 
240f, 244ir, 250ff, 2601f, 2^911; 
276ff, 28 4f, 287ff, 295, 298, 
308, 326ff, 346f, 354ff, 358, 
360ff, 370f, 372n, 373, 375ff, 
379£f, 386f, 389, 39 Iff, 395ff, 
404f, 407£, 429, 1 3 Iff, 439£f, 
446ff, 46 If 
Soinauatha 345f, 348 
Somaprabha 86, 293, 297 
Somaprasa 377 
Somasambhu 3 4 If 
Somaiarnhhupaddhat i 34 1 f 
Somasiddlianta 336n, 357 
Somasri 438 
Somatantra 336 
Somayajfias 378 
Somesvara I. 349, 442 
Some^vara-pandita 349 
t^opa 141, 339 
Sophocles 104n 

Soul, the, 185, 210, 269, 271, 
303 

Spandakdrika 363 
spandana 200 
Spnndapradipikd 363 
Sphotasiddhi 243 
Spho^vada 243 
Sphulihga 103 
Spring carnival 97 
sraddha 188 
Sraddha 319, 360f, 451 
sravaka 284 
Srdvakdcdra 294, 296 
Sravana Belgola epitaph 5n, 
240, 346, 444 
Srauta 378, 382 
Srautasutras 382, 384 
Srenika 414 
Sri 329 

Sri-Basamayya 366 
^rlbhdsya 234 

Sribhuti 7, 77, 119f, 122, 263n, 
423, 430 
^rldatta 420ff 
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^rldattft 423 
^ridevl 431 

Srldhara 185f, 219, 243, 390 

^riharsa 12, 234, 363, 379, 435, 
^ 443, 451 

Srikarjitha-carita 12£ 
^rikantha-pandita 349 
Srikum&ra 336 d, 458 
^rlmatl 421f 
J^rtparvaia 359 
J^rl-Teramva 396 
*5r!-ThakinI etc. 396 
srngarana 200 
i§r/)ydramtLtka 441 
Srnkhalayamaka 85 
Srotriya 287 
^rotriyakitava 58 
^rutabhakii 308ii 
^rutadevaia 270, 28lf, 31 1 
^rutainuni 444 

^rutasagara 9, 18f, 52n, 58n, 
77n, 8lii, 99, 110, 112, 119 d, 
12613, 136u, 154n, 179, 205, 
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399, 407, 429, 434ff, 438, 
440f, 448, 451, 454 
8su-feii 372 
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sthapana 270 
Sthapati 91, 383 
Sthavird oalicarita 408n 
sthavirayajfia 384 
sthiti 235f, 251 
sthitikara 257f, 260f 
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stupas 253* 413, 416, 431ff 
Subandhu 7, 53ff, 124, 359n, 
391, 420 
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296, 304n 

^ubhadhama-jlnalaya 5 
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146n, 296 
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Subhdsitdvall 440, 442 
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Sudati 415 
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sukla 275 
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'Sukra 120, 444f, 449, 451, 454 
^nkni 417 
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iSuksma 336 
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Sukumara 435 
Sulasa 380f, 424 
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^unyatii 192f 
Sunya theory 193 
Suparnas 433 

Supar4va 121 ! 
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Suprahhedaka 336 

Supreme Lord 244 

Supreme Soul 244 
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Surana 283 
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Suratavilasa 104 
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Suri 417 
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Suvrata 454 
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T&ntrikas 204 
Tapa 200ri 
tapas 235, 288 
tapovana 339 
Taraiigavatl 124 
Tarakesvara (temple) 316 , 

Taricara-uara 97 
Tarkas 218 

Tarkikacakravartin 1, 10 
Tarkika-Vaisenikas 184ff, 217ff 
Taruni-llla-vilasa 150f, 181 
Tathagatah 217 
Tatian 130, 132n 
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444 I 
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326, 317, 352, 410, 413 
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Tirthopasana 80 
Tortoise, the 370 
Trachiniae 10 in 
TraikilUka 378 
Trailokja 12 
Trailokyesvara 369 
Trajan 263n 
Trayi 288 

Tribhuvana Svayambhu 7 
Tridasa 31, 441 
Trikamata 20 if, 217n 
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trimurti 369 
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Tripitaka 462 
Tripurantaka 344 
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290 
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uccatana 406 
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Udayana 49, 185, 219, 226ff, 
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UddisUtyaga-pratiina 290 
Uddyotakara 226 
Uddyotana 329, 391 
Uddyotanasuri 42f, 86, 124, 403 
Uditacarya 343f 
Ugracaiida 400 
Ugrasena 123, 426ff 
Ukthya 378 
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upadesa 256 

Upadhyaya 74, 269, 290, 307 
Upadhyayika 429, 438 
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Upako.4a 431, 437 
Upamita 343f 
IJpamitesvara 343f 
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9, 16n, 17n, 85f, 124, 223, 
225, 230, 241, 244, 395 
Upanisad 448 
Upanisads 456 
Uparicara 430 
upasama 290 
Upasakadhyayana 246 
upaya 201 
Upayasarvajiia 147 
Urva 439f 

Urva 440 
Usanas 445 
Utpala 192, 363 
Utpreksa 80, 288 
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IJtsavva 440 
Uttama Gunas 294 
Uttamark§ama 294 
Uttama-Mardava 29 4 
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434 

Uttora-guna 75, 262f, 283n, 285 
Uttaramathura 433 
Uttar apurdijta 9 
Uvata 387 
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Vaoaspatimii^ra 457 
Vaccbagotta 191 
Vaddhali 454 
Yadhaka 48 

Yadlbha-pafioaDana 1, 10 
Vadlbhasiifiha Off, 296, 330 
Yftdideva 244 

Vadideva Suri 221, 223, 229 
Yadighafighala 8, 11 
Yadigharatta 11 
Yadikolahala 11 
Yadiraja Off, 50, 330, 346, 348 
Yadi-Rudraguna 9, 317, 349 
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Yadyagaraja 4 
Yadyaraja 4 
Yagaraja 3£ 

Yagbhata 14, 459 
vagvisuddha 238 
Yahali 454 
Yaibhftsika 241 
Yaidyanatha 338f 
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Yaikunthamati 110 
vairagya 138, 202, 292 
Yaiialdksa 447 
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219, 233, 235 
Yaisnava Darsana 218 
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Yai^navavada 217 
Yaisnavl 397 

Yaisnavism 35 If, 363f, 366ff, 
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Yai4vadeva 333, 377 
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Yaivasyata Mana 453 
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Y&japeya 377f£ 
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387 
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431f, 434 
Yakataka 378 
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Yakpati 391, 455 
Yakrokti 181 
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Yalkalesvara Matha 337f 
Yallabhadeva 440 
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Varaha 3G5, 367, 369f, 435 
Yarahamapdapa 392£ 
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Varaha Temple 393 
Varahi 397 

Vardhgacarita 331, 3G0f, 374, 
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Yararuoi 431, 437, 441 
Vardhamana 77n 
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Yaristhaka 110 
Varpa 178, 180 
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vasa 20 In 
Yasantamati 104 
Yasantika 28, 35 
Vasavadatta 54f, 359, 391 
Y&savaaena 50 


Yasistha 322, 362, 436 
VdH^ha Yogaidstra 466 
Yasi^thlputra C&ihtamfila I. 378 
Yasu 104, 380, 408, 424f, 430 
Yasubh&ga 441 
Yasudeva 239, 364ii, 413, 432 
Va8uderahir)d% 124, 135, 233, 
380, 430 

Yasumatitilaka 111 
Vasupujya 410, 435 
vasya 406 
Vdiula 336 
vatsalya 257f, 260f 
Yatsaraja 50 

Yatsyuyana 226, 232, 403, 457, 
459, 462 
Vat^kera 294 

Vdyavtyaaamhiid 207, 208n, 
210 d, 2Un, 342 
Vayu 216 

Vdyupurdt^a 218, 342, 457 
Vedanta 224, 24lf, 273 
Vedanta doctrines 195, 456 
Vedanta- Sutraa 199, 231, 234, 
239, 245, 345, 377, 390 
Yedantavadius 217, 224 
Yedantins 195, 217, 241, 379 
Vedantists 242 

Vedas 189, 226ff, 239. 253, 288, 
318, 320ff, 327, 348, 355, 362, 
371, 372n, 380ff, 388ff, 417f 

Vedavada 128, 217 
Veda-Velvi 333 
Velvi 333 
Vernsamhdfa 439 
Vepugopalasvamin 368 
vioikitsa 25711 
Vidagdhamugdha 151 
Vidhi 200n, 201, 234n 
vidhi 388 
vidhikriya 201 
Vidhiviveka 226, 243 
Vidura 451 
Viduranlti 451 
Vidusaka 357f 
vidvesa 406 
Vidya 215, 335 

Vidyadhara 22, 38ff, 75, 77, 82, 
157, 309, 358, 41 Iff, 416, 
438n 
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Vidy^Lmahodadhi 144£ 
Vidyftnanda 9, 19, 218, 221, 
224f, 228, 231, 241, 244 
Vidyanandi 380 
Vidyeivarasamhita 208n, 458 
Vidyutprabha 409 
Vihara 118 
Vijaya 336 
Vijaya Da^am! 400n 
Vijayaditya 369 
Vijayajaitrayudha 167 
Vijayalaya 394 
Vijaya^ekhara 111 
Vijayasena 60 
Vijayasimha 233 
Yijayavardhana 33, 95 
Yikalpa 193ii 
viklaya 385 
viklidha 385 

Yikramacarita 453 ! 

Y ikramaditya 358, 367f 
Yikramahkade^acarita 367 
YikramdT^unot^vijaya 6 
YiksepinI ( dharmakatha ) 124 
Yilasavatl 53 

YilasiniJooana-kajjala 150, 153 
Yimala 336 

Yimalacandra 240, 346f 
Yimalasaha 353 
YMsaiivi^'^iikd 147ix 
Vimuktatman 231 
Yinaya 262, 372 
Yinayaditya 443 
Yinayamati 45ff 
Yinayan^hara 45 
Yindhyavasini 391 
yiainda 258f 
vipakavicaya 276 
Yiparyaya 219 
Ylrahhadra 336 
Yfrabhairava 22 
Yirahafika 179n 
Yirakta-matha 351 
Yxtamitrodaya 451 
YTranandin 10 
Yira Papdya 359 
Ylra^aiva 348£ 

Yira^aivas 202, 350£ 


Ylra^aivism 346, 348, 35 Of 
vlrAsana 281 
Ylrasena 9, 17, 330 
Ylra-Somclvara 368 
Yirate^vara (temple) 346 
Vlravatl 49 
Yirooana 13n, 75, 412 
Virodhabhasa 80 
Yirupak^a 368£ 

Yi^akha 399 
Yimala 417, 420 
Yisalak^a 444, 447£ 

Yishaldev Yaghela 393n 
Ymvi 62, 84, 94, 141, 158, 171ii, 
206, 209, 219, 249, 319, 322f, 
352£, 354 d, 360, 364££, 398, 
402, 408, 413, 417, 430, 435£, 
438 

Yi§nu (sage) 261, 408, 418 
Vi^xkdhaTmotiara 121 
VifiSLudharmotiarapurdtjLa 400 
Vi§nugupta 451 
Yi^^uvardhana 351 
Visi^uydmaia 363 
vistara 256 
VxBuddhimagga 188u 
Yi^vabhuti 424, 426 
Yisvainbhara 420££ 

Yi^vamitra 324n, 436 
Yi^vanatha (temple) 346 
Vii^vanuloma 409 
Yi^^rarupa 240, 447, 454 
Yi^vavasu 29, 424 
Yii$ve4vara Hambhu 342 
Yitaraga ( Sarny aktya) 254 
Yitthala 368 
Yithoba 368 
Vivdgaauya 49 
vivarta 336 
Yivekin 138 
Yosa 439 

vrata 200n, 201£, 262, 282, 384 
Yrddha Capakya 449 
Yrddha^IIdrltaamrii 454 
Yrddha Vai^e§ikas 218 
Yrddha Yajfiavalkya 454 
Yrkodarl 104 
Yrnda 227 

YritajdtUamuecaya 179n 


Yrttavilasa 329 
vyaktacara 201 

Yyasa 101, 322, 362, 379f, 439, 
449 

Vydaahhdaya 458 
vyavahara ( naya ) 289f 
Yyomasiva 219, 223, 228, 242£, 
245, 310, 347 
Vyomavatx 243 
Yyuhas 445 

vyuparata-kriya-nivarti 277 
Yyutpatti 13£ 

X 

Xanthippe and Polyxena 129 

Y 

Yadava 262, 379, 435 
Yaga 200n, 202 
Yagajfias 241 
Yajhas 333 

Yajfiavalkya 100,106, 108f£, 388, 
447, 453£f 

Ydj%avalkya Smrti 239, 454 
Yajfiikas 241f 
Yajurveda 61n 
Yaksas 253, 284, 420 
Yama 80, 292, 380, 401, 438, 
447 

yama 236f!, 283 
Yamaka 85 
Yamunacarya 234£E 
Yamunamuni 199, 239 
yantradharagrha 33 
Yantras 202, 206 
Ya^ahpala 204, 360 
Yaiaatilaka Iff, 9f, 12f^ 16ff, 
26ii, 40, 43, 46f, 49f, 63£f, 69, 
70f, 74, 86ff, 89, 93, 97f, lOOff, 
104n, 105f, 109, 111, 114ff, 
117ii, 119f, 122f£, 128, 129n, 
130f£, 137f£, 168f, 165, 169, 
171, 175, 177, 184, 192f, 195, 
206, 21 In, 214, 216ff, 221£, 
226, 229f, 232f, 236, 241, 246, 
266, 258, 27711, 287, 291, 295, 
296n, 307, 316, 326£^ 330£f, 
334, 347, 356f^ 861ff, 370ff. 
376f, 380f^ 386f, 391ff, 
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241, 246, 298, 316ff, 328, 362, 
377, 380f, 398, 408, 436ff, 

440, 444f, 449, 454f, 457, 

460f 
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Yasodhara-mahdrdja-carita 1, 5 
Yasodhvaja 414, 422 
Ya^omati 23, 34f, 37f£, 67, 328 
Ya4orgba 26, 41, 71, 78ff, 140, 
168, 293 

Ya^ovardhana 46 
Yasovarman 108, 352, 391 
Yatja4rama 339 
Yaudheya 395 
Yauga doctrine 213 
Yaugas 216ii 

Yoga 13n, 223, 226, 234n, 237f, 
247, 251, 275, 285, 296, 336 
Yogaoara 241 
Yogacaryas 342 
Yogaja 336 

Yogaidstra 175, 240, 255, 266n, 
270n, 292, 297, 356, 361, 
3’ 5, 3S6, 452 I 


I Yogaautra Bhdsga 227 
Yogasdtras 186, 193, 212, 226, 
457f 

Yoga system 187, 239 
Yoguvdsistha 145, 147n 
Yoge4varI 400 
Yogibhakti 308u 
Yogin 273, 277, 293, 356 
Yogindu 272, 274, 277 
Yoglndudeva 18 
Yoginis 396f 
Yogisvara 356 
Yonimudra 204 
Yuan Chwang 373, 391, 395 
Yuddhamalla I, II and III. 4 
Yukliointdmai(^i8tava 1 
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Yuvarajadeva T. 338f, 341, 

342n 
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